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And  BOW  Uia  nader^t  indiilgmioe  fii  aiked  while  ttlll 
•aodier  prelimiiitty  chapter  k  inweotod,  which  also  sceiiit 
gucntial  to  m  complete  pfepaimtkm  for  the  inteUigent  compro- 
heonon  of  all  the  terma  and  postnlatea  intlio  Unal  ailment 

Before  we  are  folly  prepared  to  conaider,  in  all  ita  length 
and  breadth,  the  important  propoaition  that  aocioty  can  and 
alumld  aeiionaly  undertake  tiie  artificial  improvement  of  ita 
condition  npon  adentific  principlea  atrictly  analogoua  to 
thoae  by  which  the  mde  conditiona  of  nature  have  been  im- 
proved  npon  in  the  proceaa  which  we  call  civili jsation ;  be- 
fore we  are  wholly  ready  to  enter  npon  an  ailment  to 
prove  the  feaaiUlity,  the  deairabilityi  and  the  right  of  ao- 
ciety,  aa  anch,  to  adopt  an  aggreaaive  reform  policy  guided 
entirely  by  adentific  foreaight  rendered  poaaible  by  an  in- 
telligent acquaintance  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  human 
action ;  before  we  can  juatly  contemplate  man  in  his  social 
corporate  capacity  aaauming  the  attitude  of  a  tcleological 
agent  and  adopting  measures  in  the  nature  of  final  causes 
for  the  production  of  remote  beneficial  effects — before  we 
can  properly  rise  to  this  position,  it  seems  necessary  that  we 
should  first  seek  to  obtain  as  just  and  true  a  conception  as 
the  human  mind  is  capable  of  grasping,  of  the  real  and  pre* 
due  relations  which  man  and  nature  mutually  sustain  to  each 
other. 

This  general  complex  problem  naturally  resolves  itself 
into  two  more  special  and  simple  problems.    These  are : 

First,  What  ia  the  attitude  which  nature  assumes  to- 
ward mant  and — 

Second.  What  ia  the  attitude  which  man  should  assume 
toward  nature! 

These  are  the  fundamental  qucations,  upon  the  answers 
to  which  all  human  conducti  other  than  that  prompted  by 
mere  impulse,  depends.  They  are  therefore  the  questions 
which  sodety  must  carefully  consider  and  correctly  answer 
before  it  can  hope  successfully  to  cope  with  the  ol^tacles  to 
ita  self-directed  progress. 
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TVe  villeonBider  theaeqnestiona'iD  the  order  in  irbich 

they  have  been  stated. 

First,  tlien,  what  ia  the  attitade  of  natnro  toward  manT 

Scattered  tbrongliont  the  preceding  chapters  of  thii  wori^ 
the  reader  has  doubtless  found  numerons  hiiitaat  the  general 
Gonclutuons  toward  which  the  ever-widening  facta  of  scienctt 
liave  tended  constantly  to  converge.  A  brief  aammaiy  of 
the  chief  divisions  of  this  general  eonclosion  may  be  fitly 
introduced  before  entering  into  their  more  general  eo»- 
sideration  in  connection  with  the  erroneotu  viem  whidi 
have  been  held  in  opposition  to  them. 

In  the  firet  place,  natare  stands  to  man  in  the  relation  of 
the  whole  to  a  part.  Han  ia  an  integral  part  of  the  universe, 
and,  in  order  to  be  correctly  conceived  and  properly  studied, 
he  must  be  conceived  and  stadicd  as  an  objective  phenome- 
non presented  by  nature,  "  Der  lienach  itt  tetbat  Enehti- 
nung."  *  Neither  the  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  nor  the 
rock  formations,  nor  the  chemical  elements,  are  more  to  be 
rcp^rded  aa  natural  objects  for  scientific  study  than  are  in- 
dividual men  or  hninan  societies.  The  laws  governing  the 
migrations  of  birds,  or  the  geographical  distribution  of 
plnnts,  or  the  movement  of  stonna,  or  the  elective  affinitiea 
of  chemicals,  are  not  more  the  legitimate  subjects  of  scien- 
tific investigation  than  are  the  individual  or  collective  ac- 
tions of  men  or  the  changes  that  take  place  in  human 
opinions  and  public  sentiment.  From  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  all  phenomena  are  equally  legitimate  objects  of  study. 

In  the  second  place,  nature  presenta  the  relation  of  pn>> 
gcnitor  of  man.  Man  is  not  only  a  part  of  nature  as  » 
whole,  but  nature  antedated  hin  and  has  produced  blm. 
This,  however,  is  true  only  in  the  .sense  that  it  is  tme  of 
every  otiier  part  of  nature,  every  other  object  in  the  uni- 
verse. Every  animal,  tree,  rock,  metal,  or  gas  that  is  known 
is  in  precisely  the  same  manner  a  product  of  nature.  Timo 
was  when  it  had  no  existence  as  such  an  object,  and,  in  the 
*£ut,  "KritIk'ilerniiwnTtTnuatt,'*8.  SSL 
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floofia  of  tbt  ttttnSij  of  thmgi*  wUoh  hftvo  been  gdng  on 
In  nutter,  h  bM  hm  and  now  tmaumd  lu  praient  i^pe 
and  dimatar.  Hu  !■  ibnpl^  one  of  tbeee  many  pradueta. 
Ba^  tots  ^  baen.dowljr  evolved  ont  of  .tnaterieli  wUeh 
Inra  bideed  tlwwjt  exited,  bnt  Eave  bnt  verjr  fecentl/  at-  . 
antnad  tbia  form.  The  partienlar  fonn,  cbaraoter,  atnwtnra, 
and  attribotaa  whiek  bdoog  to  the  ereatnre  denotntnated 
man  ate  nA  m  thaj  an  In  Ttrtae  of  an  hiexorable  ntoemtg 
involved  In  tbe  natme  of  tUnga;  thigr  tie  the  malt  (rf  the 
InlataetloB  <rf  eolnddent  fotoea,  the  aotlvltlea  of  moleoolaF 
•  aggngitm,  poaatwtng  Jaat  wadx  dcgnea  and  kinds  of  aggre* 
gittkMi,  and  thrown  Into  jnat  ndi  lelationa  to  one  another 
as  wem  adapted  to  the  development,  of  jmt  soeh  a  being. 
The  necewity  of  bia  exiitenoe  is,  therefore,  just  eqaal  to  the 
impoMibility  of  his  non-existenoe.  Both  are  kbeoluto.  Nat* 
nre,  therefore,  occupies  the  relation  to  man  of  cause  to  effect, 
of  antecedent  to  consequent  Bnt  tbe  process  of  causation 
ia  of  tbe  strictly  mechanical  kind.  He  U  the  piquet  of  on 
Infinite  series  of  infinitesimal  impacts  in  one  general  direc- 
tion. He  has,  as  it  were,  been  gradually  pushed  into  exist- 
ence by  a  storm  of  pelting  atoms  continued  tbrongh  mitl- 
looa  of  years.  Forces,  as  thus  defined — and  this  Is  tbe  only 
rational  theory  of  force  (vol.  i,  p.  S90) — Iiave  surronnded 
the  elements  oat  of  which  he  wu  created  on  that  spot, 
wherever  it  nay  have  been,  which  was  the  true  cradle  of 
the  race,  and  molded  him  Into  human  shape  after  having 
Snt  compelled  him  to  asanme  for  ages  snccessively  the 
shapes  of  a  king  line  of  ancestral  animal  types.  The  same 
forces  have  Impelled  him  on  through  advancing  grades  of 
physical  and  mental  development  to  lils  present  condition. 
If  be  tended  to  swerve  to  the  right  or  left,  these  forces  sus- 
tained the  wayward  tendency  by  increase  of  power  on  tbe 
faitcring  side.  Tendencies  to  abort,  rovort,  or  rutro)intc]c, 
were  eountettoted  by  persistent  impulses,  so  that,  In  most 
|Hrta  of  tbe  great  spreading  tree  which  the  humnn  fatuities 
,  the  teodendea  have  been  steadily,  tbougU  a\oNq\;}^ 
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forward  in  the  taia  of  orgtutsation.    Bnt  w,  too,  most  we 

regard  the  small  progreaa  made  by  man,  particolarly  by  iome 
of  the  tamiflcutloni,  as  due  to  counter,  or  opposing,  forces, 
and  the  real  progress  achieved  as  representing  only  the  re- 
sultant of  all  tUo  classes  of  forces  which  have  constantly 
affected  lUe  condition. 

In  tho  third  and  last  pUce,  nature  mnat  bo  r^jarded  as  • 
une(mte!<nt9.  Tbrongbont  all  the  changes  which  have  r» 
suited  in  the  evolution  of  man,  the  prooess  has  been  purely 
aatomatic.  Ho  thought,  no  ideas,  do  plan,  no  purpose  has 
entered  into  the  great  cosmic  movemeaL  Aa  the  winds 
blindly  obey  the  physical  laws  of  the  earth's  especial  chanc- 
ter,  due  to  its  motiooB,  its  proximity  to  the  son.  Its  orbital  in- 
clination, and  its  metliodless  load  and  water  distribution ;  u 
the  clouds  gather,  break,  and  ponr  their  contents  back  npon 
the  earth,  and  then  vanish  or  go  flying  across  the  sky,  im- 
pelled by  wild,  senseless,  and  reckless  forces ;  as  the  eatoTKct 
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vp  1b  A  glvon  dinetton  11U17  nwsh  ill  ths  dqpve*  that  can 
b«  eubnead  la  a  finite  Miies :  It  tnay  ba  oToikiigfaed 
at  Hi  inoeptiaa  hj  ootrntaMandeiiciei,  H  may  eontlnaa  for 
aa  anHmltad  period  at  a  nnlfonn  rate,  or  It  may  go  on  id- 
cteaibf  in  an  arithmetical  or  a  geometrioal  progreMlon  for 
A  mt  bnt  finite  period  and  erantnally  equilibrate  Itaalf. 
The  foBdamental  prind]^  of  Evolution  u  formulated  \^ 
Spaneer  require  that  all  proeenei  iliall  la  faet  reach  a  limit 
and  be  followed  by  a  revenal  of  the  aotlvltlea  which  thcgr 
have  manifaated.  Bnt  to  finite  belDga  this  great  cyd^  or 
the  aaceDding  aeriea  of  aiqr  ooamical  prooeai^  may  as  easily 
be  ae  pndonged  In  time  aa  to  b^  praottoatty  Infinite  In 
dantkm  aa  to  be  radoeed  to  the  oiere  apan  wbloh  ean  be 
watched  by  the  human  eye.  The  proceia  which  hu  evolved 
the  tolar  tyateui,  or  the  udereal  syitem  of  which  it  forms 
a  pert,  hu  lasted  no  longer,  relatively  to  absolute  eter> 
nlty  of  time,  than  has  that  which  measures  the  hirtb,  life- 
time, and  death  of  an  infusorium  as  it  talces  place  under  the 
nmtinnons  gaze  of  the  microscopiit.  Neither,  if  measured 
by  this  standard,  is  the  degree  of  organization  of  a  Newton 
greater  than  that  of  a  vibrio.  There  are  some  who  smile  at 
the  mention  of  snch  sweeping  comparisons ;  but  tlie  liaman 
mind  mnst  learn  to  acouitom  Itself  to  contemplate  nature  Id 
Its  tme  relations  and  magnitude,  and  the  human  race  can  - 
never  rise  to  a  just  conception  of  natare  or  of  tho  reciprocal 
iclatloni  of  man  and  nature  antll  the  notion  of  infinitude, 
both  in  time  and  ipaoe  as  well  aa  in  power,  has  been  defi- 
nitely formed.  It  Is  narrow,  finite,  anthropomorphic  con- 
ceptions of  the  nnlvene  which  have  dwarfed  the  labors  of 
etfaerwise  great  mindi  and  Icept  back  the  truths  which  tlio 
world  now  chiefly  values,  and  It  is  due  to  the  enlargement 
of  men's  views  respecting  tho  vastness  of  nature's  periodn 
and  spaces  that  all  true  progress  in  our  acquaintance  with 
the  nnlverae  has  been  achieved. 

The  two  cAtegorie»  of  timo  and  space  have  been  at  \«fX 
wAaowle^ed  u  admiulag  ooi/mited  Borioa  of  re\at\ot»  oi 
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roceeuton  and  ci>«xIttenoe ;  *  bat  the  category  of  eatuatloB 
Is  as  yet  restriQted  to  finite  wHea  of  phenomena.  Thu,  too^ 
mast  be  enlarged  and  the  tmth  rect^Ized  that  forcea  have 
been  at  work  from  all  eternity,  and  that  procesaes  of  Tait 
dnration  have  been  required  to  produce  the  effects  which  wt 
beliotd  around  ni.  A  aerlei  of  changea  in  the  direction  of 
organization  may  aa  easily  be  conceived  to  extend  through 
inillions  of  centarles  as  through  a  few  thousand  yeara,  and 
snch  a  conception  cleara  away  at  once  that  thaamattui^t 
cliitracter  which  snch  phenomena  osualty  present  NU  ad' 
mtrari.  Amazement  at  the  lofty  reaches  of  natural  ■pn»- 
CMOS  belongs  to  the  infantile  stage  of  the  human  mind. 
TUo  enllghtonod  Intolloot  may  contemplate  with  a  Hrene 
satisfaction  of  the  highest  order  the  relatively  vut  operatlosa 
and  Bchlovementa  of  physical  law,  and  this  la  the  final  and 
pnrified  form  of  what  Is  called  the  religions  sentiment  In 
man ;  but  to  lose  one's  self  in  wonder  and  awe  Is  only  to 
confess  ignorance  and  refuse  iDBtruction.f 

Neither  Is  there  more  need  to  assume  an  external  eon- 
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ihiD  iba  doetrbw  of  tttanul  tdaologfari  dedgnt  Ho* 
evne  ithe  dlM  loaded  t  Vho  ioikded  them  I  If  not  a  peiw 
■anal  ddQr  azlidi^  ontatde  of  nature  and  antedatiDg  it,  then 
what  other  agent  eao  bo  namodf  Oleartj  thii  i«  no  now  e» 
r^— **■*,  bat  only  the  old  one  with  a  aomawbat  novel  illii»> 
ttitioa.  How,  then,  b  the  harmoi^  we  aee  to  be  aooonnted 
fori  We  ahah  praaantlj  aee  reaion  to  beUoTo  that  the  d»> 
gree  of  adaptation  in  the  worid  ii  fur  leaa  than  ia  popnlariy 
Boppoaed,  but  It  nenrtbeleai  eziata  in  an  obviona  wajr.  Yet 
it  ia  cffetAaallj  aooonnted  tor  by  the  not  at  all  drcnlar  prop- 
odtSon  diat  Uiinga  or*  adapted  beoanao  they  have  adapted 
Atmatlvm.  What  we,  aee  exiaU  of  neceadty.  It  might 
have  been  oQt&t  than  it  Ii^  had  the  oonditiona  been  otlter 
than  ibmj  were.  The  eondltiona  being  what  they  were,  the 
leanlts  could  be  no  other  than  they  are.  A  certain  degree 
of  adaptation  ii  aeceflaary  to  the  exi§tence  of  a  form  ;  there- 
fore, for  forms  to  exist  at  all,  they  miut  be  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent adapted.  If  thoee  forma  tliat  now  exist  bad  not  existed, 
othen  wonld  have  existed.  These,  like  the  present  ones, 
would  also  have  been  adapted.  They  would  have  stood  the 
Bune  chance  to  be  higlier  aa  to  be  lower  forms.  We  hare  as 
much  reason  to  wonder  that  we  do  not  ace  higher  forms 
■a  that  we  see  forma  at  high  as  thoee  actually  exinting. 
Were  men  not  sufficiently  adapted  to  their  aarroundiiiga, 
they  would  not  exist  to  contemplate  the  wont  of  adaptation. 
If  animals  and  planta  were  not  similarly  adapted,  they  would 
Ukewise  be  wanting.  Therefore,  instead  of  wondering  at 
the  degree  of  adaptation  displayed,  the  only  true  oltject  of 
wonder  wonld  be  the  existence  of  wholly  unadapted  forms. 
Bat  these  are  never  seen,  because  they  cnn  nr>t  exiKt.  In 
nature  there  are  none  but  loaded  dice.  Tliw  is  no  chance 
world.  It  is  a  world  of  law,  of  mechanical  <>nnMtion,  of  n» 
ecanty.  The  example  of  the  dioe  is  a  poor  one.  In  only 
one  sense  can  it  be  made  to  apply.  If  we  nssnme  the  num- 
ber of  dice  thrown  to  be  unlimited,  onlv  a  s'nnll  perc"?i*ag« 
of  which  are  loaded,  and  all  that  are  not  tlms  loadc)  to  be 
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Um  dtapnportioB  be  mada  between  the  sMiaa  uid  th«  ^sot. 
Sadk  euuM  m  eiUed  **flitel  eeone,**  lod  Uw  eame  unoont . 
of  eoeigy  expended  fn  tbem  mejr  be  mede  to  mnltiplj  the 
(fleet  to  ehBoat  any  required  d^iree.  Natnre  never  raaplojra  ' 
the  **flnal  eaaae**  bat  011I7  the  **effiofeQt  eanse."  Bat  the 
tendon^  to  orgMtlaition  iriileh  hae  esiated  on  thii  planet 
for  a  vaat  period,  fat  ootmeotkn  with  the  ioereasing  adapta- 
tioB  of  the  ei»dUlo(u  now  fonud  npcoi  Ita  aarface-from  the 
time  when  it  aaanmed  a  ooded  exterior  to  the  preaent  time, 
hai  gtadnaSy  erolTed  a  ehae  of  forma  celled  anfmiila,  In 
vUdi  the  ramaritabh  qnaUtj  denominated  ootucionaneas 
(toL  I,  ppi  8M,  87^  ii  nianlfeated.  Thfa  quality  exhibiU . 
alt  eoDoeiTable  dagreei}  from  that  Men  In  the  monad  to  that 
found  in  enli^tened  man,  and  tbronghont  thie  Beries  tlie 
capacity  for  teleologicil  action  has  Bteadily  and  unifbrmly 
kept  pace  with  the  degree  of  intelligence.  We  aro  tliere- 
fore  forced  to  conclnde  that  conaciouBnees  and  intelligence 
are  prodneta  of  o^aniutlon  ;  that  organized  beings  are,  as  it 
were,  derioea  for  the  oonoentration  and  intenBification  of 
molecular  actiritiea  (vol.  i,  pp.  32i,  S54);  and  tliatmiad  and 
thought  are  among  the  neceBsai;  prodncte  of  such  concen- 
tnted  and  IntenBlfied  activities— the  propertieB  of  matter 
thoa  o^anixed.  The  "ionl  of  tmth,"  therefore,  in  the  be- 
lief  that  the  onirerBe  posfleaaes  coDBciousnees,  intelligence, 
and  mind,  eonaists  in  the  fact  that  the  primary  actiritiea  of 
difftued  matter — activitle*  which  are  never  divorced  from 
it— constitate  the  sole  element  out  of  which,  by  simple  fo- 
calization,  these  qualities  are  produced.  But  the  thought 
mnat  be  dismissed  and  wholly  abandoned  that  in  their  dif- 
fused unorganized  state  these  activities  actually  constitnte 
intelligence.  As  well  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that 
"giasa"  is  really  "  flesh,"  because  it  is  known  to  be  con- 
vertible into  it  by  a  ffiven  process.  The  essential  condition 
IB  that  pTocesB,  and  without  it  there  is  no  result.  M\n<i  \« 
found  only  at  the  end  ot  the  series,  and  not  at  tlie  \)Cip\\TV\Tv^. 
hktbe  distinctive  tttn'bate  of  the  creature,  and  not  oi  l^» 
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creator.  It  resides  in  man,  and  not  in  natare.  Unlett  thia 
tmtli  is  recognized,  the  true  attitude  of  nature  toward  man 
can  never  be  correctly  understood. 

Wo  may  now,  witli  equal  brevity,  consider  the  aeeond 
division  of  the  general  problem  of  the  mutoal  relstioni  of 
man  and  nature,  viz. : 

What  is  the  attitude  which  man  should  asaame  toward 
natare  I 

Without  spccialiEing  in  this  place,  it  will  eufilce  to  ay 
that  tliis  attitude  should  be  of  a  twofold  character :  firit,  th^ 
of  «  student ;  and,  second,  that  of  a  master. 

Man  finds  LlmBelf  an  integnl  part  of  this  great  nnoon- 
Bcioua  creative  whole  called  nator^  only  a  minute  fracdoa 
of  which  can  by  any  possible  means  be  brought  within  the 
range  of  his  experience.  Although  it  consists  chiefly  of 
largo  masses,  yet  in  fact  thcee  masses  are  composed  of  mole- 
cules so  minute  that  no  magnifying  power  can  probably  ever 
render  the  largest  of  them  visible.  It  is  this  fact  chiefly 
which  gives  rise  to  so  many  fundamental  errors  in  primitive 
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quaint  hiniielf  with  his  enviRHinient  Tliis  can  only  be 
done  by  stndy.  Tlie  phenomena  that  lie  on  the  surface  are 
of  little  value.  They  mislead  at  every  turn.  Not  only  must 
the  deep-lying  f^ts,  difficult  of  acoessi  be  sought  out  with 
great  labor  and  perseverance,  but  they  must  bo  co-ordinated 
into  laws  capaUe  of  affording  safe  and  reliable  guides  to 
human  operations.  To  do  this  requires  a  vast  amount  of 
patient  study.  Only  a  little  hss  yet  been  revealed  of  the 
more  important  truths  of  nature,  yet  consider  the  amount 
of  research  which  it  hss  required !  Nevertheless,  only  a  few 
individuals  luive  eontributcd  any  thing  at  all  to  the  n«ult  It 
is  as  yet  only  the  simpler  and  more  obvious  relations  between 
man  and  nature  that  have  been  determined.  In  the  domain 
of  physical  forces  and  chemical  substances  he  is  able  to  exer- 
cise prevision  in  many  ways  to  secure  advantages  and  avert 
evils,  but  in  most  of  die  higher  fields  of  vital,  mental,  moral, 
and  social  phenomena,  these  relations  are  either  utterly  ig- 
nored or  but  dimly  suspected,  so  tliat  his  knowledge  of  them 
avails  him  nothing.  The  great  work  before  him,  therefore, 
still  is  study. 

In  hb  pursuit  of  information  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  universe  and  his  position  in  it,  he  ninst  be  deterred 
bv  no  fears.  If  ho  can  evade  the  action  of  natural  laws,  he 
has  no  other  source  of  apprehension.  Nature  has  neither 
feeling  nor  will,  neither  c*onsciou8ness  nor  intelli<^ence.  lie 
can  lay  oiien  her  bowels  and  study  her  most  delicate  tit^sues 
with  entire  impunity.  Except  as  the  great  creative  mother 
of  all  thinp^s,  she  is  aWlutely  passive  toward  all  sentient 
beings.  Man^s  right  to  probe  and  penetrate  the  deepest 
secrets  of  the  universe  is  absolute  and  unchallengeil.  It  i^ 
only  he  himself  who  has  ever  ventured  to  quostion  it.  Hii* 
active  brain,  filled  with  a  thousand  other  dehisions  and  iin- 
a;rinin;xs,  has  fancie<i  gods  and  demons  outside  of  nature 
fori>idding  him  to  prosecute  his  studies.  But  none  of  theso 
Iiave  ever  presented  themselves  except  in  imagination  to  the 
student  of  nature^  demanding  that  he  desist.    l^rroT%  ol 
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qdtere  of  wdvity,  whidi  eooiUittly  ksejM  its  nnmbera  down 
to  modmto  Un^  and  ha  memben  ratrictod  to  dettiiita  geo- 
gnplded  anwk  When  we  compote  the  power  of  multiplica- 
tioD  of  say  qndet,  ctwi  the  loirt  jwolilic,  and  compan)  tbls 
witb  tboaetnal  aonber  oqiable  of  annriving  and  real!/  extant^ 
we  are  helped  to  reallae  the  potency  of  thia  indneooe  aa  per- 
petaallj  exerted  bj  an  advene  enriroument.  The  degree 
of  adaptation  la  not  ao  perfect  hot  that  for  erery  one  that 
anrriTOi  fmn  ten  to  ten  mlUIm  are  deatrojrod.  Id  uan  this 
ntio  k  leai  than  in  anjr  other  animal,  and  It  ii  thia  which 
haa  flnaUed  lum,  to  to  mneh  greater  an  extent  than  any  other 
aidmal,  to  InereaM  hk  nombeta  and  expand  bis  territorial 
Hmita.  This  has  been  due  to  bis  superior  sagacity  and 
canning,  to  his  intelligence,  which  in  turn  has  given  rise  tu 
society,  to  government,  and  to  otlier  protective  institutions. 
Altruistic  morality  in  its  incipient  form  arises  aa  soou  us 
Intelligence  begins  to  conntoract  the  natural  influeuces 
which  restrict  population.  One  of  the  secrets  of  the  succcas 
of  tl>e  human  race  in  peopling  the  entire  globe  lias  been 
diia  moral  sense  which  protects  others  wliere  natural  laws 
would  destroy  them.  Government,  which  has  thia  extra- 
natural  protection  for  its  object,  had  Its  rise  in  this  altmistio 
sentiment,  though  in  a  very  nndeveloped  form  of  it — a  sort 
of  egoistic  sltmism,  protecting  others  for  the  bcnoflt  of  self. 
Bnt  even  this  firat  and  perhaps  greatest  step  taken  by  the 
fare  must  be  attributed  to  an  increased  actjuaintanco  with  its 
relations  to  die  world  around  it.  This  knowledfre  was  of  an 
empirical  Icind,  bnt  It  served  its  purpose.  All  the  truly 
fnriolfifrical  profrrcs*  thns  far  made  has  been  liascd  on  em 
pineal  knowledge.  It  lias  snfBccd  to  place  man  where  we 
ilnd  him,  which  Is  a  truly  grand  result.  It  must,  however, 
teach  US  tlio  Important  lesson  that  natoro  is  really  easily  ron- 
iroDed.  A  very  little  acquaintance  with  natural  laws  is 
foffirient  to  enable  ns  to  arhiere  stapendona  effce\»,  ^v\^ 
the  httm  of  the  Anmsn  nco  must  not  Ire  too  e<mftA("nX\v 
^emdfrotn  thepuL     The  difficulties  increase  at  a  TO 
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wMM  (dues  ^-rtpfd  mnldpUeition  of  indiTidiwti  eonld 
not  loiij{  eontlniie  and  wonld  not  bo  eefmomically  deifnble), 
it  IdtoIta  •  mt  mmoant  of  pbydeal  and  mental  Btifleri&g, 
and  preTonla  that  atate  of  nBlTenal  wstljieiiig  which  ahonid    . 
be  the  higbeat  aim  of  life. 

If  empirieal  knowledge  baa  anlBeed  to  radaee  the  frietiwi 
of  an  advene  enTiranioent  to  tbe  extent  which  leparatce  the 
eonditioD  of  man  lo  widely  from  that  of  other  eieatiirea  de- 
void of  thie  knowledge^  it  la  certainly  logical  to  arg^  that 
Ugber  degreaa  of  knowledge  will  eontinae  proprntiominy  to 
wfdsB  this  oootrait.  If  it  wwa'tme  that  perfection  in  the 
oORvapondeBea  had  draady  been  attained,  tbla  teaaoning 
would  of  eonne  he  falladoaB,  Bat  we  have  acen  that  snch 
ia  far  from  tbe  cue.  Tlio  ainouDt  of  suffering  in  the  hn- 
tnan  family  aimply  prove*  lack  of  correspoodence.  Men 
are  still  coDtiDDally  daahing  blindly  against  the  barricra 
which  the  environment  presents  to  their  free  activitica. 
Empirical  knowledge  baa  afforded  them  a  aupcrficial  view  of 
tbe  world  and  their  relations  (o  it;  but  below  lie  bidden 
tmllis,  whose  meager  manifestations  at  tbe  surface  are  almost 
always  wrongly  interpreted,  and  from  which  conclusions 
predwly  the  revetae  of  tlio  truth  are  frequently  drawn; 
Actions  baaed  on  these  conctnslona  lead  men  Into  innumer- 
able picfalla,  and  entail  anguish  and  suffering  where  Iinino- 
diate  destmctlon  is  escaped.  The  various  ways  in  which 
ignorance  of  these  trutlu  affect  the  race  tend  constantly  to 
lessen  tbe  anm  of  poasible  enjoyment  and  to  lower  the  tone 
of  human  life. 

The  SDCceei  achieved  by  man  in  Increasing  .bis  numbera 
and  io  widening  his  geograplilcal  range  has  been  tlie  result  of 
a  certain  degree  of  direct  control  which  his  increased  intelli- 
gence has  enabled  him  to  exercise  over  the  forces  of  nature 
constituting  his  environment.  Whatever  further  progreu 
be  may  ever  mmke  in  the  direction  of  incrcaainj^  V\*  \\^t- 
xH  mfiigmUng  hit  evih,  and  ai^fmentinjr  \k%  camiWN  lot 
h.ppl,>em,  must  nmlt  from  hit  mcc«.   In  o\M.\iiVti&i!«Sa 
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more  complete  mastery  over  the  advene  elements  of  Hu 
natural  Burronndinga.  A  simpio  mechanical  device  is  often 
sutticient  to  convert  a  highly  injariona  element  into  a  re- 
markably beneficial  one,  and,  by  here  ropresaing  a  harmful 
influence  and  there  creating  a  useful  one,  increasingly  high 
degrees  of  correspondence  may  be  attained,  and  more  and 
more  perfect  conditions  of  existence  brought  about. 

In  the  control  of  nature  as  in  its  study,  there  are  no  arbi* 
trary  limitations.  The  right  is  always  co-extensive  with  the 
power,  and  only  a  false,  unnatural  view  of  the  case  can  erect 
any  other  barrier  to  man's  invasion  of  nature's  domain. 

Such  are  some  of  the  moaf  general  relations  rabsbtlng 
between  man  and  nature,  without  a  clear  conception  of 
which  no  basis  can  exist  for  the  sdence  of  Dynamia  Soci- 
ology. 

From  these  general  considerations  we  may  now  pass  to 
others  of  a  more  special  character. 

Lamarck  seems  to  have  been  the  first  clearly  to  recognise 
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In  Ubitadfli  dn  inlBumz  et  da  oelle  det  actUsu  et  dei 
babtbidM  de  «M  eoq»  vlTitila,  oomina  mum  qui  modiflflnt 
lenr  orpMikatioa  «t  leon  putlBa." 

Perh^  no  bottar  wad  oonld  .be  ehoMn  to  expren  the 
whole  Idea  of  the  Tarioei  mnttud  aottona  and  leactitHii  tak- 
ing idaco  between  the  anlvene  and  the  hnman  race— iho 
maeroeoini  and  the  nloKMOaiii— «ach  at  dmea  both  aetlva 
and  paedvc^  than  tUi  Mtne  i^aln  word  of  common  parlance, 


AH  pblloaopl^  aima  to  aooonnt  for  phenomena.  Th» 
Imniaii  mtnd  la  ao  eonatltated  that  no  power  can  prevent 
It  from  perpetnallj  atrlvlnf  toward  thia  end.  All  ijmtemi 
of  tboa^  Datnnulj  fall,  in  thIa  yeapeot,  under  two  gen- 
oral  divialona,  the  Medogteal  and  the  genetie.  The  only 
ayateni  that  ever  cUImcd  to  dluvow  both  these  bases  ia 
diat  of  Comte,  which  In  thia  reapeot  mnet  be  regarded  rather 
aa  a  revolt  against  philoeopb;  than  as  a  system  of  philosophy. 
Under  both  tliese  general  divisions  there  have  grown  ap 
nnmerona  more  special  doctrines,  which  have  each  in  ita 
torn  formed  noolei  for  minor  aystemi,  to  which,  acoording 
to  the  speeUl  mental  proclivities  of  each  Individual,  men 
have  given  in  their  adhesion.  To  the  teleological  division 
properly  belong  the  doctrines  of  pure  theology,  or  divine 
free-wilt,  of  predestlmition,'  and  of  fatalism.  To  this  also 
should  be  added  that  modem  dualiatio  school  who  hold  that 
all  phenomena  are  the  result  of  nnvaiylng  laws  once  arbitra- 
rily impressed  upon  the  nniverse.  This  school,  however, 
except  In  so  far  u  the  primal  origin  of  these  laws  Is  con- 
earned,  may  eooslatently  be  eUsied  in  the  genetic  division. 

This  last-named  general  olaas  does  not  poBscis  the  number 
or  variety  of  special  sects  found  in  the  other,  and  in  nil  their 
essential  tenets  Its  adherents  may  be  regarded  as  practically 
at  one.  Though  apparently  of  modem  origin,  the  genctlo 
aebool  Is  in  reality  as  old  u  the  fully  developed  mind  of 
man.  There  have  always  existed  the  twb  antithetical  ways  of 
lotting  at  the  world,  and  no  age  baa  been  wlioUj  NtVl\unA 
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tdberentB  to  both  of  these  icboolB.  Bat  there  ate  reaaoni 
In  the  nature  of  things  wliy  the  teleological  habit  of  thooght 
sboald,  down  to  within  a  quite  recent  period,  have  main* 
tained  an  overwhelming  snpremacjr  over  the  genetio  Iisbit  of 
thoaght,  Tlie  only  philosopher  who  seems  to  have  dearly 
perceived  tlio  true  nature  of  this  fimdametital  antithesis  and 
attempted  a  systematic  analysis  of  the  principles  upon  which 
it  rents,  is  Immanael  Kant  In  hie  celebrated  "AoUno* 
inies  "  *  and  the  profound  dlsonssion  which  follows  them,  he 
has  Uid  the  foundation  in  psychology,  where  it  properly  b» 
longs,  for  a  thorough  andcntanding  of  this  most  vital  and 
practically  important  condition  of  Imnian  thought.  His 
"theses"  and  "antitheses"  differ  only  In  the  character  of 
the  examples  given  from  the  primary  postulates  of  the 
modem  telcolo^ts  and  gonetists,  respectively,  and  his 
choice  of  terms  by  which  to  characterixe  the  defender!  of 
these  propositions,  while  they  are  not  those  which  either 
party  would  now  select,  are  perhaps  as  little  objectionable  to    . 
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tendency  of  a  few  minds  at  all  timea  to  revolt  against  the 
prevailing  conceptions,  examine  their  assumed  principles, 
and  anbjcct  them  to  mechanical  and  numerical  tests,  and  to 
logical  criticisms  from  rational  grounds.  For  ho  declares 
that,  in  favor  of  accepting  the  former,  or  dogmatic,  view  of 
things,  there  exist  three  principal  arguments:  1,  that  de- 
rived from  ^practical  itUerest^  since  upon  it  appear  to  rest 
tlie  claims  of  religion  and  morality ;  2,  that  derived  from 
a  9peevlative  intered^  since  by  its  aid  the  entire  field  of 
fcpecnlatiop  can  be  compassed  by  the  mind,  and  the  con- 
ditioned directly  derived  from  the  unconditioned ;  and,  8, 
that  derived  from  popularity^  since  he  conceived  that  the 
great  majority  would  always  be  found  on  that  side. 

It  is  interesting  and  remarkable  that  so  great  a  mind 
should  be  able  to  find  no  higher  motives  than  tlieso  upon 
which  to  base  the  claims  of  dogmatism,  which  meant  and 
still  means  the  acceptance  of  the  main  body  of  beliefs  of 
the  age.  The  first  is  of  so  low  an  order  that  it  would  peem 
to  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philosopher  to  entertain  it. 
For  what  has  man's  practical  interest  to  do  with  philosophy. 
with  the  attainment  of  truth  in  the  domain  of  abstract 
thought !  The  argument  employed  by  Bii»hop  Butler — that  a 
particular  religion  should  be  embraced,  on  the  sole  ground,  if 
on  no  other,  that  there  could  be  nothing  to  lose  and  might 
be  much  to  gain  by  so  doing,  while,  in  the  failure  to  do  bo, 
there  was  nothing  to  gain  and  might  be  much  to  lose  * — has 
been  generally  condemned  as  of  a  low  order,  in  appealing  to 
practical  interest  where  a  question  of  abstract  truth  M'as  in- 
volved. But  Bishop  Butler  was  avowedly  a  sectarian  writer, 
defending  his  particular  religion,  and  such  low  appeals  were 
to  be  expected.  How,  then,  could  Kant  justify  an  analogous 
argument !  As  a  disinterested  philosopher,  this  would  seem 
impossible.  Yet  Kant's  justification,  from  his  own  peculiar 
point  of  view,  though  somewhat  amusing,  will  appear  to  be 
quite  satisfactory.    It  h  this:  Neither  the  thesis  t\ot  l\\^ 

*  "  '"-fo-r  nf  Rnlhlon,'*  p.  294. 
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Antithesis  of  nay  of  hii  antinomies  Is  capable  of  proof,  or, 
mtlicr,  both  are  capsble  of  forma]  domoiutration ;  and,  being 
cvntnullctorics,  all  argament  becomes  absnrd.  AVith  bloi 
t)ie  uniTeree  is  a  great  dilemma,  of  whicL  any  one  may  take 
citliur  Lorn  with  exaitiy  equal  cbancea  of  reaching  tho  tratb. 
lie  bad  better,  therefore,  of'  coarse,  choose  the  one  which  is 
most  to  bis  interest,  and  this,  Kant  thought,  waa  unqaestton- 
ably  tlie  dogmatic. 

Precisely  the  same  mlgbt  be  said  of  his  third  reason  for 
choosing  tliat  side,  viz.,  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
its  greater  popularity.  If  possible,  this  claim  possesses  a  still 
lower  moral  weight  than  that  of  practical  Interest,  of  which 
it  is,  indeed,  merely  a  temporal  form.  Only  politicians  now 
urge  it  ae  a  means  to  influencing  men's  opinions.  It  certainly 
could  never  be  decently  put  forward  except  in  just  audi  a 
case  as  Kant  conceived  tlib  to  be — a  case  in  which  it  wonld 
otherwise  be  absolutely  immaterial  which  side  one  toolc 
1*be  truth  itself  was  hooetesely  unattainable,  and,  if  any 
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good  icHou  wben  ill  hope  of  arriving  at  objeetiTe  trnth  i> 
naomwed ;  tbej  eoald  ■eanelj  be  admittod  tmder  aoj  other 
dieamatatwea.  That  then  la  any  greater  Intrin^  dlpii^  or 
BobiliQr  fai  a  vnlverae  created  by  dedga  than  in  one  created 
\tj  enlnHoii,  few  men  with  edeatifio  habiti  of  tlkni^t  will 
ivobably  be  able  to  admit  Theae  qnaUties  are  not  objeetive 
but  aobjeeriTO.  They  do  not  belong  to  the  vrorld,  but  to 
thoae  who  eontemphae  it,  and  thns  so  mneh  of  tlw  sap- 
posed  qwenladTe  interest  Is  relegated  to  the  elaas  of  prao- 
tkal  interest 

The  emjrfrielst  of  Kant  loses  all  these  advantages.  In 
embradngUw  mUUietn,  he  removes  the  fonndations  of  re- 
B]^  and  of  loondlty,  the  latter  oooooived  as  deriving  all 
its  nnetlon  from  anthoritj.  "  If  there  is  no  primordial  Be- 
ing {Vneaen)  distinct  from  tlie  universe,  if  tlie  universe  is 
without  a  banning  and  tliereforo  without  a  creator,  our 
will  not  free,  and  the  loal  of  the  ramo  divisibility  and  perish- 
ability  as  matter,  moral  ideas  and  principles  lose  all  validity, 
and  fall  with  the  transcendental  ideas  which  formed  their 
theoretical  support."  In  this  passage  he  evidently  fails  to 
distinguish  the  fine  sliades,  on  the  strength  of  which  many 
modem  scientists  so  stoutly  reject  the  charge  of  material- 
ism ;*  yet  he  baa  clearly  in  view  the  stem  mechanical  con- 

*  To  (bon  who  woaU  dlidatn  m>teff>]  tblng*  u  unworthj,  it  hu  be«n  well 
Hflbd  that  "wskMiTM  mora  MwntUll^wlMt  matter  ii  tbn  «ti«t  miadU" 
(Dr.  tt»tj  MMdilqr,  ■■  Fonatghtlr  Ksrkw,"  lugiut,  18T>,  p.  US).  It  mtr  b* 
mUai  Ibat,  to  fmr  u  tha  miDd,  or  loul,  ti  otmBcriMd,  tbara  ar«  two  widely  difftr. 
•M  rimii  at  maiarlallttt,  wboio  vtawi  ara  pcrhapa  mora  oompletel^  dtilinct 
Hmm  ttmae  et  dtber  an  from  Iboea  of  avowed  aptritualUti.  The  ona  clau  i« 
fud  thm  enil,  or  mind,  a*  a  raaterlal  lubilance,  dtfTeriog  from  other  matnfil 
tUmaoolTai  theee  differ  from  one  siiolher.  Or,  If  the;  deDfthat  thU  xplritiul 
cwitj  If  Iwt  tbo  kind  of  matter  of  which  (he  Tliible  objccu  iraund  at  are  com- 
poeed,  thej  Mill  miintaln  it*  materialttT  ai  oonsliluUng  It  a  aiibatBDce  inde- 
pradfi  of  other  eotwtaneee    a  i«al  thing. 

TW  other  eUai,  who  hare  alia  been  called  mitcriitlfti,  do  not  regard  tha 
■lad.  or  apiril,  aa  in  itaelt  any  thlnR  at  all.    Tht]>  malnuln  that  \t  Va  t\m\>\^  % 
^■f«y  •*  a  cenalB  tprcUllMod  kind  ot  mailer  i  modo  ot  tnanMcaVax^oft  \iua- 
-  If  nbtuitee  nHed  bralo,  or  Mrve-subaUAW.    HoCito« 
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neetion  between  phenomena  whicb  conatitntes  tlie  bada  of 

the  canaational  philoaopliy  of  vcience. 

E!mpiriciam,  thus  defined,  is  not,  however,  entirely  with- 
out its  advaDtageB.  It,  too,  pobeesseB  a  certain  ipecnlative 
interest,  in  defining  which  Kant  still  more  clearljr  ^owb  that 
be  was  contemplating  that  same  universal  antithesis  in  the 
human  mind  wliich  concerns  ua  here.  "Empiriciam,"  says 
lie,  "afibrds  advantages  to  the  speculative  interest  of  Uie 
reuHon,  which  are  very  fascinating,  and  far  exceed  those  which 
the  dogmatic  teacher  of  rational  ideas  can  promise.  In  the 
former,  the  intellect  is  always  on  its  own  peculiar  ground, 
viz.,  the  field  of  mere  poiwtble  experiences,  whose  lawa  it 
can  trace  back,  and  by  mcaru  of  which  it  can  expand  its  own 
certain  and  comprehensible  knowledge  without  end.  .  .  , 
The  empiricist  will  never  allow  any  epoch  of  nature  to  be 
assumed  as  the  absolutely  first,  or  any  Umit  of  his  ontlook 
into  the  surrounding  world  to  be  regarded  as  the  outermost, 
or  any  of  the  objects  of  nature  which  he  can  resolve  by 
mathematics  or  by  observation  and  bring  synthetically  nnder 
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fairly  regard  Plato  as  the  founder,  or  first  great  representar 
tive,  of  their  viewB  in  philosophy,  may,  it  is  true,  be  open  to 
some  question,  but  that  Epieuras  foreshadowed,  as  faithfully 
at  oonld  be  expected  from  the  state  of  knowledge  in  his  time, 
the  teachings  of  modem  science  and  the  principles  of  the 
OTolutionary,  causationaU  or  genetic  school,  can  not  be  can- 
didly denied*  And,  if  his  sect  did  nothing  else,  they  clearly 
proved  that  tins  apparent  question  of  opinion  really  has  a  psy- 
chological  basis,  and  exists  deep  in  the  constitution  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  more  or  less  independently  of  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge in  the  world.  There  always  have  existed  a  few  minds 
unwilling  to  accept  the  dogmatism  of  the  mass.  There  al- 
ways crops  out  in  society  a  more  or  less  pronounced  manifesta- 
tion of  rationalism  as  opposed  to  authority.  While  this  class 
of  views  finds  few  open  advocates,  it  always  finds  many  tacit 
adherents,  and,  when  uttered,  a  large  but  usually  irresponsi- 
ble following.  Criticism  of  received  beliefs  is  always  sweet 
to  a  considerable  number  who  rejoice  at  the  overthrow  of  the 
leaders  of  opinion  or  the  fall  of  paragons  of  morality.  And 
this  it  is  which  often  renders  the  peace  of  society  insecure. 
The  established  code  of  morals  is  dimly  felt  by  the  lower 
classes  to  be,  in  some  respects,  radically  unsound.  The  broad 
contrast  between  men's  nominal  beliefs,  as  spoken,  and  their 
real  beliefs,  as  acted,  is  apparent  even  to  children.  The 
standard  of  conduct  is  so  much  higher  than  that  which  the 
controllers  of  conduct  can  themselves  live  np  to,  resulting 
always  in  the  punishment  of  the  weak  and  the  poor  for  the 
same  transgressions  as  are  daily  committed  with  impunity  by 
the  rich  and  influential,  that  the  lowest  miscreant  feels  that 
there  is  some  fundamental  wrong  underlying  the  entire  social 
fabric,  although  he  can  not  tell  what  it  is.  All  this  must  be  re- 
garded  as  the  legitimate  consequence  of  the  undue  supremacy 
of  dogmatic  ideas  and  teleological  conc^'ptions  in  society.  So 
far  from  favoring  morality,  they  are  tho  direct  cawRe  ol  VW 
most  SangerouB  form  of  ImmoraUty^  viz.,  a  mutiwow^  Te\o\V. 
^g^'Mt  too  severe  and  unnatural  moral  restramls,     llu\c^  o^ 
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condnct  based  on  tbese  conceptions  are  neceaearil^  ftrbitrary, 
while  tlie  normal  intellect  natorallj  aaka  a  reason  for  its 
obedience. 

But  the  worst  criticism  which  Kant's  doctrines  admit  la 
th&t  directed  against  his  antinomies  themsclTee.  It  is  not 
tme  that  both  sides  of  this  question  admit  of  equal  proofs 
and  disproofs.  I>isreg&rding  Kant's  logical  demonstrations 
us  worthless  at  his  own  showing,  since  they  reduce  the  toga- 
meat  on  t;ither  side  to  an  absurdity,  and  appealing  to  the  in- 
ductive method,  which,  without  claiming  Infallibility,  has 
wrought  such  mighty  results  for  man,  we  may  with  safe^ 
maintain  that  the  dde  of  these  questions  which  Kant  calU 
the  empirical  has  gained  npon  that  which  he  calls  the  dog- 
matic in  about  the  same  proportion  as  the  knowledge  of  the 
nature  of  things  has  increased  in  the  world.  The  spirit  of 
opposition  to  teleology  could  make  no  headway  so  long  as  so 
little  was  known  of  natural  processes.  Lucretius  might  write 
'  De  Kemm  Katura,''  but  what  he  oould  say  that  was  true 
must  go  unsupported  by  facts  and  be  discredited,  while  moch 
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kt  myt.  By  a  pomr  from  within  —  by  adtptatioD.*    Jort 
htn  ii  tba  gnnd  Mbbm. 

It  k  CMj  to  Ko^  too^  why  the  toleologHti  ilwiild  it  flnt 
aequir^  and  for  a  long  period  maintain,  a  mprenuoj.  Tho 
ftJeolopwl  antwer  to  any  qnestioa  roiiuret  comparatively 
Jittle  intelleetiul  eflbrL  It  U  the  eautist  wi^  of  exj^n- 
iag  Hduffy  the  flnt  explanation  tliat  niggcati  itnlf.  Not 
only  k  it  intrinucdly  more  ample,  bat  it  is  more  in  aoooid 
iritb  human  experience  and  the  natonl  liabit  of  tbonght. 
In  other  vordi,  it  b  anthropomoqthia  The  mind  will  ^on- 
taneoody  explain  natonl  phenomena  in  the  same  way  that 
artificial  [dienomena  are  explained.  A  gannent  is  adapted  to 
&e  body  that  b  to  wear  it  A  dm-k'a  foot  ii  adapted  to  the 
•lentent  it  lirei  meet  In.  Tlie  explanation  of  tlw  first  of  these 
dfacti  !■  known ;  that  of  the  lecond  is  unkoon-n.  Wliy  not 
infer  it  from  tliat  of  the  firati  TUera  cxiau  no  other  inown 
■explanation.  To  ait  down  and  evolve  one  of  on  entirely  dif< 
fetent  kind  is  not  only  a  laborious  task,  but,  when  annonnccd, 
reinuna  unproved  nntil  a  large  amonnt  of  scientific  investi- 
gation  shall  hare  catabliahed  a  broad  busisof  induction.  Tlio 
akeptic,  therefore,  who  in  the  infancy  of  human  thooght  had 
the  temerity  to  sn^cst  that  things  worked  out  their  observed 
relations  of  correspondence  through  the  activities  reaiding 
within  them,  was  met,  naturally  enough,  with  derision.  Yet 
•creiy  atep  that  science  has  taken  has  been  in  the  directior 
«f  disproving  the  popular  and  confirming  tho  unpopular 
-view.     It  has  been  gradually  but  steadily  vindicating  reason 

*  A»  iWwIaii  bow  omtIj  an  Ucu  wliiiH  of  tioth  ■  telntoRlcal  ud  ■  |e. 
■Mie  cspkBUtaa,  anJ  ponla  the  vorM,  wltna*  thoae  whldi  hMton  walnrity 
^ti  fmndltf.  When  ■  pl4ai  {■  braUad  Mar  iha  not,  or  dcprirrd  of  fmlla 
•■ftb  or  HMiMaK,  It  blooa*  prmatitnlj.  and  haatciu  to  perfect  Iti  frail.  Tb« 
tck«la|clH  m;i  II  ii  winud  that  It  mmt  aoon  die"  lad  njoiued  not  to  bll  la 
InivE  a  poalcritj;  beoM  ita  haute.  The  eroliitlaniflt  aajii  that  Ibu  aMoodarj 
f— Ltiua.  nprodBttiaa,  b  aocetarated,  beeauaa  Dot  ao  ■tmnnlj  anlaKontwd  hj 
tilt  pri—ty  fanctlon,  Butrllloit.  IndihereaM,  ihaoptlinlM  maj  claim  a  apedal 
sdaptiiloiL    TV  itnetlat  ibon  that  Iha  raanlt  It  t  m 
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as  agduBt  analogy,  and  establishing  a  cansal  m.  against  an 
arbitrary  connection  between  related  facts. 

Fruiii  this  point  of  view  we  may  now  consider  Kant*a 
own  fonuiilated  antinomies.     Ttie  first  tlieeb  is: 

"  Tlie  iinivense  bos  a  beginning  in  time,  and  is  also  in< 
dosed  within  limita  in  space";  the  antitlieaia  of  ^hich  is: 
"  Tbo  universe  lias  no  beginning  and  no  limits  in  space,  bnt 
is  eternal  in  time  and  infinite  in  space."  lias  science  any 
tiling  to  say  on  this  question,  and,  if  so,  which  side  does  it 
espouse  i  Undoubtedly  science  has  to  do  with  it,  and  it  also 
clearly  takes  sides  upon  it.  Quantitative  chcrnistiy,  scarcely 
horn  in  Kant's  time,  has  practically  demonstrated  the  infinito 
duration  of  the  universe  in  establishing  the  indestmctibility  - 
of  matter.  Astronomy,  to  which  Kant's  own  immortal 
''Theorie  des  Ilimmels"  helped  to  give  its  rational  impetos, 
has  now  so  expanded  the  conception  of  space  that  it  lias  be- 
come habitual  to  regard  the  universe  as  absolutely  witbont 
limits.  If  any  one  doubts  this,  let  bim  make  an  effort  to  go 
back  to  the  old  dogmatic  conception,  and  figure  to  his  mind 
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tlw  gnetil  troth  pntetieillj  piond.  Siudi  It  tlie  dunetar 
cf  the  gmter  put  of  th«  Mieiitlfie  troth  of  the  worid. 
But  the  qtMitioBi  iBTolnd  In  Kinf  ■  intlnomin  differ  from 
cfdhialy  identffle  pralilenii  In  two  refpeoti.  On  the  one 
hand,  Infinity  mut  be  proved,  which  denuuidt  ipedil  eii- 
denee;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  facta  oppoaed  to 
Infiiil^,  all  die  aridsnee  bdng  on  one  dde.  Not  one  d^ 
cMnatonee  ean  be  named  whidi  point*  to  a  beginning  or  end 
«f  dtber  time  or  ipae^  while  every  fact  and  eveiy  law  tiiat 
homaa  obaervation  and  refleedon  have  broa^t  forth  pdnt 
to  the  bomtdlewMM  of  both.  Only  ignorance  of  theae 
ftflt^and  bfliira  to  ezariaB  the  rational  funlty,  on  prevent 
the  mind  from  eooeading  thla  tmth. 

We  will  ptM  over  the  second  antinomy  relative  to  the  di- 
vuibility  of  matter,  Bince  in  formulating  it  Kant  seems  to 
have  mistaken  the  skeptical  for  the  dogmatic  side.  Popular 
belief  has  nanally  rejected  while  science  lius  steadily  tended 
to  estalilish  the  reality  of  matter,  which  Is  the  same  thing 
M  to  establish  the  existence  of  the  nlttmato  Indivisible  atom. 

The  third  antinomy,  whicli  is  the  representative  one,  has 
the  following  thesis :  «  Cansality  according  to  the  laws  of 
aatnre  is  not  the  only  causality  from  which  the  phenomena 
of  tlie  nniverse  may  be  derived.  It  is  Btill  necessary  to  as- 
sume a  cansality  through  freedom  for  their  explanation.** 
The  antithesis  u :  "  There  is  no  freedom,  but  every  thing 
i"  the  nnivene  takes  placo  according  to  laws  of  natwre." 

The  issne  is  here  squarely  stated,  and  here  it  is  that  accu- 
mnlating  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  is  working  stead- 
ily and  uniformly  against  the  dogmatic  and  in  favor  of  the 
empirical  side.  Almlntely  no  facts  are  being  diwovcred  in 
favor  of  freedom,  while  every  thing  is  nnginf*  it-ielf  on  the 
aide  of  universal  law.  From  one  department  ofter  another, 
and  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  phenom- 
ena, and  hence  in  direct  ratio  to  the  ease  with  w\nc\\  tiwj 
are  comprehended,  Kiencp  ia  e/i'minating  all  the  factR  v\\w\\ 
»7si>»  t/M,  hjpatbo«M  of  freedom   for  their  oxpUunWou. 
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From  astronomy,  from  geology,  from  phyuea  and  diemistiy, 
these  eons  liuve  been  Bncceaeivelj  expelled ;  thejr  are  now 
being  driven  from  their  fortifications  in  bioloj^  to  theiir 
citadel  in  psychology.  Even  here  they  are  Tigoroiuly  at- 
tacked by  the  school  of  Bain  and  Spencer  on  the  one  hand 
and  of  Flourens  and  Feirier  on  the  other,  and  the  interval 
between  pliysics  and  ethics  is  spanned  by  the  heartless  clinica 
of  Maad^ey. 

We  need  not  go  further  and  state  the  fourth  and  last  of 
Kaiit's  antinomies,  riz.,  that  relating  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  "Xecessary  Being,"  The  first  and  third 
antitheses  established,  constitute  the  premises  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  fourth.  Eternal  matter  with  its  eternal 
activities  suffices  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  which  are  as  infinite  in  causation  as  in  duration  or 
extent.  All  departments  of  science  confirm  this  trntb. 
Like  many  other  once  useful  hypotheses,  that  of  theo4dtcl' 
offtf,  whicli,  as  already  shown  (vol  i,  pp.  39,  fiS),  was  ng. 
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Bnt  wbat  fa  H  thai  hu  thu  beui  uwomplfabedt  It  fa 
volliiiig  IcM  diiB  tha  artaUfahment  of  the  tnthhsMM,  or  em- 
pirioal  propodtioiH,  uf  KuA'b  utinomiM.  They  htve  been 
noioved  ftom  the  domain  of  tnnsoendeDta)  philosophy,  snb- 
jeeted  to  adentifle  metliodi,  noh  aa  are  applied  to  all  other 
pruUena,  and  pmrad  aa  other  propodtlooa  are  proved  by 
the  IndnetiTe  method.  The  eteml^  of  matter  and  motion 
and  the  InflnitBda  of  apaoe  have  pawed  into  KientiHo  poatn* 
latei,  while  the  nnlntemipted  and  anlimited  oaiual  depend* 
cnee  of  aU  pbonomena  In  their  relation  of  anteoedenoe*and 
aeqWDoe  li  the  ftudamental  axiom  from  whleh  all  aoientlflo 
iBTaatigadon  now  proeaeda.  The  entire  aelf-auffideney  of 
tb*  minne  fa  the  great  tmth  which  advancing  intelligBiiee 
fa  dally  pereeiving  more  clearly. 

Bnt  we  are  more  eflpecfally  concerned  here  with  the  two 
rival  modea  of  thought.  It  U  Incorrect  to  suppoee  that  the 
canaal  proceis  fa  wholly  excluded  from  the  mfnde  of  tboae 
who  think  habitually  upon  the  dogmatic  Bide.  Tlic  expres- 
aiona  teleological  and  genptifl  only  represent  tlw  two  ex- 
tremea.  AU  teleologiata  reusoa  more  or  len,  but  it  is  within 
ibe  aafe  llmiti  of  known  preinisea.  They,  too,  recognize 
natural  lawa  aa  operating  within  certain  spheres,  whose  ex- 
tent fa  measured  by  the  amonnt  of  each  one's  knowledge. 
In  mme  the  field  of  natural  law  fa  confined  to  the  every-day 
plimeal  phenomena  around  them — the  running  of  water,  the 
falling  of  bodies,  the  action  of  the  winds,  etc.  In  others, 
with  a  wider  outlook,  it  may  include  all  the  phenomena  of 
wtrooomy,  physics,  chemlstty,  snd  the  present  known  facts 
of  geolof^.  Still  others,  somewhat  better  informed,  may 
reject  geological  cataclysms,  but  account  for  all  vital  phe- 
nomena on  teleological  principles.  Not  a  few  believe  bioU 
ogy  to  reat  on  a  mechanical  basis,  bnt  deny  this  of  psychology. 
And  there  are  even  some  physicians  who,  from  their  famil* 
iarity  with  mental  changes  broiifilit  about  by  direct  dckiVin^ 
with  the  brain,  have  been  /Aomiiphly  convinced  that  t\\o\i^A 
iij/nxAntf  of  aervoaM  organitition,  bnt  who,  neverlVAw*, 
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can  not  be  brought  to  regard  sodtl  pbanomeiu  u  redndble 
to  law.  To  atl  thme  various  gnuJet  of  dogmatism  mtut  be 
added  that  still  more  complex  compromise,  nowadays  con- 
siderably in  vogue,  which  one  of  its  eminent  defenders  *  has 
called  "  evolutionarjr  teleology,"  and  wbich  consists  in  cod- 
oclving  the  oni%*erse  as  so  planned  in  advance  as  Babse. 
quentljr  to  work  out  without  further  Interference,  and  in  * 
strictly  genetic  and  meclianical  way,  all  the  results  that  sd> 
ence  has  been  revealing. 

These  various  shades  and  grades  of  teleology,  alwaya 
mixed  with  some  rationalism,  have  led  Professor  Uoeckel  to 
characterize  the  whole  school  as  the  dvalutie^  school,  while 
from  their  consistent  adlierence  to  one  uniform  principle  he 
very  appropriately  denominates  the  other  the  moaiaic  schooL 
While  there  oertatnly  exist  Innate  proclivities  in  different 
minds  to  adopt  one  or  the  other  of  these  modes  of  explaln- 

•  PreftuM  Am  Qni;ri  "  DvwIaUas,"  di^tar  xUL 

t  Om  of  tbt  DMt  •xtMiM  eXM  of  'dokUim'*  which  linrril  tiiM  pUoil 
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fa^  aatml  pbwoMiiit,  pcMllvltiM  wUcb  an  ilmoit  aoudi' 
ti^Mul,  MTMtlwlMi  tU  gmm  of  ntfowlfam  ttfat  In  all 
miadi^udiMjlwdtnlopodbtjrMiwadingtlM  nmtalbwi 

aoB.    Till il  kaowladii,  U  aUa  to  InflMtiM  the  bablt  ol 

Ao^it  at  aUi  aiwt  pKmmrilf  Inflovooa  h  In  the  oaa  wv 
«f  dimlahMiig  tba  tnunbv  and  atiength  ot  tebolpgfaal  h^ 
hA,  and  laMWalBg  ibm  ana  ovw  whkl)  getwtio  oonoeptioaa 
hM  tmty.  Hm  adiiioi,  UmkIk*,  tbmigh  fandaiMiitalf 
and  fanpoarfbU  avar  vbdj/  to  obUtarato  fiotQ  tba  baman 
mind,  la  not  ao  hopalai4]r  fiatonad  OB  manUnd  aa  lor  arsr  to 
asdnda  tba  troth.  After  all  ahoold  bara  been  eompallad 
to  aaaapl  maahanteal  aaoMtloo  and  reject  tdeokigjr,  tUa 
iindaniantal  tatdbataal  dlrargaooe  would  And  otbar  but 
mora  innoeent  gronnda  of  dlfferenoe.  Tlte  litatory  of  nien't 
<qtIiiloiu  reipeetiug  the  trnUu  of  utronomy  and  goology 
ahowa  tbat  tbe  mott  obdnrata  will  not  alwayi  reiiat  tho  niarob 
of  catabllabed  factk  Tlie  tntelleot  U  bonoat  at  loaat,  and 
will  yield  at  hat,  altbongb  it  may  require  mountains  of 
proof.  In  thii  fact  lien  tlio  hope  of  tbe  suoceta  of  rational 
Sdeaa  and  genetic  oonoeiitloiia. 

It  il  finrtbar  worth  remarking  that,  while  nearly  or  quite 
•n  tekologiats  admit  genetic  expUnationa  in  certain  fielda, 
wboae  extent  variea  with  each  individual'i  intelligenoe  and 
InftMination,  no  one  It  adjadgod  a  true  cansationlBt  who  reo 
ofpdiaa  tbe  powIblUty  of  teloologloal  explanation  anywhere, 
Tbla  la  not  a  line  arbitrarily  drawn  by  tlte  ruling  party, 
Uka  tbe  eo]or4ine  In  the  United  SUte^  aoeordlnfi  to  which 
the  leatt  African  blood  In  a  man*!  voina  make*  him  a  **  col- 
ored man.**  It  la  a  natural  division  in  which  both  par- 
tiea  aeqaiesoe.  This,  again,  illoBtrates  the  fundamental  pay* 
ebologicai  eharactur  of  the  claMification.  It  In  entahliahcd 
on  the  line  between  tlio  nntiiral  and  the  Mipcrnntural.  The 
question  whose  answer  detormfnes  to  which  clafia  any  one 
bdooflB  ia  not.  To  what  extent  do  yon  admit  the  nv\\WTU&Va.> 
III  I  bst.  Do  ,Ton  admit  tbe  supernatural  at  aU  \  W  bo,  ^o^ 
aw  a  dogmatht    For,  it  ym  are  capable  of  admitting  W.  \fi 
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a  Btoiall  degree,  yoQ  ire  eqaally  capable  of  admitting  U  to  a 
Ut^  degree.  The  effect  of  this  is  to.  limit  the  nomber  of 
naturiBtB  and  proportionally  to  diminish  their  influence. 
N'evertheloBS,  all  teleoIoglatB  are  not  to  be  regarded  aa  eqnalljr 
bad.  So  little  rationally  coiulsteDt  Is  the  bnman  mind  that 
the  chief  progress  which  rational  ideas  have  made  has  been 
by  incrvoHiiig  in  eadi  individual  the  degree  of  his  nlwaya 
partial  ratioualiMm  at  the  expeose  of  that  of  his  still  par* 
tial  dogmatism,  until  the  former  at  length  comes  bo  far  to 
prodouiinato  over  the  latter  as  to  control  the  greater  part 
of  his  thouglit  and  action.  It  la  thus  that  many  persons  of 
sincere  theological  convictions  are  able,  to  embrace  at  the 
same  time  a  large  sharo  of  the  philosophy  of  evolution. 
They  may  be  wholly  Incompatible,  but  are  nevertheless  eack 
■towed  away  In  separate  chambers  of  the  brain  In  lucb  a 
manner — unintelligible  to  consistent  oansatlonists— as  not  to 
molest  ODcli  other. 

The  only  adequate  expUnatlon  of  the  possibility  of  thl* 
widespread  dualism  Is  to  suppose  that,  in  the  main,  teloo* 
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tlut  the;  mart  b*  iadepeadent  tbinlcen.  The  nnthinlting 
nuMM  fere  neoetMuilj  taleoli^cal  in  their  mental  makeup. 
With  «U  the  dindvantagea,  therefore,  of  the  wholly  eman<H- 
pated  radonaliat,  he  can  ever  feel  the  proud  consciousneu  of 
owing  hia  principlet  to  bis  own  individual  efforts  to  set  him- 
aelf  ri|^t  with  the  suirouoding  world,  and  that  it  is  reason 
and  not  education,  mueh  leas  heredity,  to  which  he  owes  his 
intellectnal  liberty.  The  table*  may  yet  turn,  and  ratioDalism 
oonstitnte  the  mle,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict  tliat,  when  this 
day  airivea,  teleolc^  will  have  disappeared  entirely,  and  the 
rival  of  the  present  rationalism,  if  it  has  one,  will  be  some 
•till  tner  and  purer  form  of  cauaational  philosophy. 

Betoming  now  to  the  general  claaaification  previously 
made  of  the  several  modes  of  regarding  the  plienomena  of 
the  universe,  let  us  consider  each  oue  somewhat  more  in  de- 
tail. 

We  saw  that  out  of  the  general  teleotogical  method  there 
have  grown  ap  several  subordinate  sects,  each  of  wbicli  takes 
a  somewhat  different  view  of  the  question.  The  three  prin- 
cipal of  these  we  will  briefly  glance  at  here.  The  Uiree  doc- 
trines most  prominently  maintained  are:  1,  divine  free- 
will, or  continuoos  special  interference ;  2,  predestination, 
or  foreordination  ;  and,  3,  fatalism. 

The  first  of  these  assumes  tliat  the  deity  dispenses  events 
as  he  pleases,  that  he  watches  with  a  personal  eye  over  the 
affairs  of  bis  creation,  and  interposes  whenever  and  wherever 
to  htm  seems  proper.  It  regards  him  in  the  light  of  a 
sovereign,  exercising  a  choice  in  his  actions  rcopccting  both 
men  and  nature,  depending,  as  Imman  choice  depends,  upon 
the  evidence  and  tilie  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 
This  is  the  first  and  mont  natnml,  thoiif;)k  least  rational,  be- 
lief. But  more  thoughtful  minds  discover  some  of  its  de- 
fects. They  see  that  it  necessarily  detracts  from  the  at- 
tribute* of  deity.  In  the  first  place,  it  destroj-ft  the  orddt  ol 
»iie  unire/»e,  and  mukvs  cwry  thing  to  deptud  U\>on  *.\\u  teiTi- 
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poraty  wiU  of  deity,  vbldi  will,  being  onlmowD  to  loaii^ 
reduces  events  to  k  condition  u  bad  u  thoagb  they  were 
governed  by.  mere  chance.  In  tbe  lecond  place,  it  robs  the 
deity  of  omniscience.  It  presnmes  that  he  makes  up  hia 
mind  before  he  acts,  and  this  presupposes  that  he  did  not 
know  before  some  things  which  he  has  since  discovered.  If 
this  be  the  cose,  he  can  not  know  all  tliing«  from  the  be- 
^nning.  For  if,  being  omniscient,  he  proposed  to  punish  a 
man  for  his  crime,  he  must  have  known  from  all  etemi^ 
both  that  the  man  would  commit  tbe  crime  and  that  he 
would  inflict  the  penalty.  Hence  events  must  take  place  by 
the  divine  foreknowledge,  which  is  not  distinguishable  from 
foreordination,  or  predestination. 

This  latter  doctrine  implies  that  all  evil  is  premeditated 
by  deity,  and  hence  it  divests  him  either  of  mercy  or  of 
omnipotence,  For  lie  either  could  prevent  evil  and  does 
not  wish  to,  or  else  he  would  prevent  It  but  Is  not  able. 
Still,  for  a  certain  daes  of  minds,  this  seems  to  be  the 
safest  horn  of  tho  dilemma.    And  in  fact  it  ia  more  reason- 
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tmknown — it  least,  to  all  bot  the  prieatbood.  But  aa  knowl- 
edge of  natara  increased,  and  men  reflected  on  their  every 
•day  oboervatioiu,  it  became  manifeBt  that  the  forms  of  life 
below  the  hnuian  were  constantly  sabjected  to  what,  from 
any  teleolt^cal  view,  must  be  regarded  as  gratuitoas  suffer^ 
ing.  The  division  of  all  animals  into  herbivoroas  and  car* 
niroroos  was  a  patent  &ct  to  be  acconnted  for,  as  was  also 
the  apparent  neceadty  that  man  shonld  partially  subsist  on 
flesh.  To  be  consistent,  it  was  neceasaiy  to  convict  these  in- 
nocent herbivores  of  crimes  soch  as  men  were  supposed  to 
have  eommitted  against  offended  gods,  and  forwliiii  all  suf- 
fering in  the  human  family  was  regarded  as  a  punishment 

It  was  to  escape  such  illo^cal  conclusions  as  this  that  ra- 
tionalism flrat  raised  its  protest.  It  first  aesnmcd  the  form 
of  necessitarianism,  accounting  for  evil  on  irresponsible 
gronnds,  and  it  can  Bcarccly  be  said  to  liuvo  ever  altered  its 
position  in  this  respect.  Wo  may  tliercforo  etill  regard  the 
entire  body  of  speculative  opposition  to  teleology  as  consti- 
tuting the  neceaaitarian  bcIioo)  of  pliilosoptiy. 

Tlie  necessitarian  pbilosopby,  while  it  may  not  avoid  all 
unpleasant  conscipcnce^,  at  least  avoids  nil  absurdities :  while 
ronie  uf  its  legitimate  deductions  may  be  liarsli  or  unpopu- 
lar, they  are  at  least  not  impoRsiblc  or  contradictory;  while 
tliev  may  seem  severe  or  humiliating,  tbey  arc  at  IcaKt  not 
stupid  or  ridiculous.  Its  leading  principles  have  been  al- 
ready stated.     Tliey  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows : 

Matter  has  always  existed  and  has  always  been  in  mo- 
tion. Its  moving  particlea  affect  one  another  itc<.-ordiiig  to  a 
fised  law  well  understood— the  law  of  the  inijHict  of  bodien. 
Tlie  forms  thus  produced  are  the  cxlMtng  objects  in  t)ie  uni- 
verse. This  unceasing  and  begin  iiiniileRS  motion  jmHluees 
nneeaning  and  endless  oliange.  Every  clmnge  of  form  rc- 
Milts  in  new  form,  and  thus  an  infinite  Bcriis  of  cbanein^ 
forms  is  kept  up.  WL.itever,  tlicrefure,  cxiittit,  is  llio  [wr- 
tieiil:(r  fonn  of  tlie  piven  time  snd  plai-c.  It  c\\st*  \«;ea.\\*ft 
it  W  bee/1  produced,     Jta  exislonco  is  tlio  int;ro  TcawXX.  lA 
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previooB  exieteooes— of  camee  in  the  natnre  of  things.  It 
cotild  not  be  other  than  it  is,  nnleea  those  prior  caoses  had 
Itecn  other  than  they  were.  Hence,  it  exists  of  iieceBsity. 
Every  thing  is  a«  it  must  be.  The  celestial  bodies  present 
the  appearance  and  possess  the  conSgunition  and  constitu- 
tion which  we  see,  becanse  absolute  laws,  operating  froni  in- 
finity (fl  parte  aai^,  have  given  them  these  characters  at  this 
particular  epoch.  The  earth  shares  in  this  regimen.  Unor^ 
ganized  matter,  whether  elementary  or  composite,  is  only  a 
particular  form  whicli  it  has  been  forced  to  assume.  Organ- 
ization is  but  a  modification  wrought  under  the  same  Jaw. 
The  production  and  transformation  of  off^nlsms  is  the  resnlt 
of  fashioning  circumstances.  It  is  not  an  external  planning 
power,  or  intelligence,  that  adapts  them  to  drcnmatances,  but 
tlie  circumstances  themselves  that  produce  that  adaptation. 
In  otlier  words,  animals  and  plants  are  not  adapted  to  their 
peculiar  circumstances,  but  hy  them. 


as       AsurTAnas^MAM  avd  thi  raiv^tt 

Haaw  to  by  Is  to  aeeoaplUk  This  doetrinat  tlwrsCon^  !■ 
■i^wliirto^  dwotbenln  MMMngingRettML  BBt^gmt 
«•  !■  ill  winalagt  te  oflMng  indnoeiiieiiti  to  cawrtlwi^  H  ll 
«f  Mill  greMtor  inqwctuiee  in  direoHng  effort  It  It  in  tUi 
tint  It!  dUaf  ■nperiority  Uei.  For  knowledg*  It  tba  (Uef 
•kroenttrf  powar  In  aatbUng  the  mind  to  wunbm  «  oootwl 
«TBr  th*  iBiteriab  ud  foreN  of  natnra,  md  m  Mttbd  aoavlfr 
tkn  tt«t  iflbeti  mnit  of  naaoMtty  follow  tod  oonaqwod  to 
«nHit  midan  ill  sAorti  to  Mqnln  kwnrladg*  pnWHabK 
and  tto  powBirioii  <rf  anjr  knowledge  poadbla.  Under  aaj 
«i  the  oUmt  i^itenM  Uiere  are  bui^  and  dlaaoungaBaata 
to  the  potialt  of  tnidi. 

The  divlaa  fi«»win  moit  be  aifailnrj.    Unleaa  we  ia> 

aame  to  be  e^wble  of  finding  oat  that  will,  we  moat  remidn 

ignorant  of  it    If  w«  are  ignorant  of  tlie  will  by  which  tlie 

noivena  i>  govenied,  all  seience  is  at  an  end,  for,  though  we 

diaoover  a  law,  how  are  we  assured  that  it  will  remain  anch  I 

If  tbere  ia  a  power  capable  of  Mtting  the  l&wa  of  nature 

adde  at  any  moment  and  enacting  now  and  different  ones, 

where  la  the  encouragement  to  parsue  the  investigation  of 

those  lawat    If  troth  is  simply  tho  present  wish  of  a  being 

who  ia  abaolntely  free,  then  the  truth  of  yesterday  is  but  the 

error  of  b^day.    Under  any  form  of  this  doctrine,  the  oon- 

elnsion  unavoidably  follows  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ia 

fnttleaa.    Xo  wonder  that  the  idea  should  prevail,  among 

those  who  take  this  view,  tliat  science  is  wicked,  that  educa- 

»  is  naeleas,  and  that  propitiation  is  man's  highest  duty. 

little  better  Is  the  doctrine  of  foreordinatlon  calculated 

to  inspire  the  pursuit  of  truth.    For  if  all  that  which  exists 

is  but  the  dispensation  made  at  the  beginning  by  the  great 

Dispenser,  then  to  reach  the  causes  of  things  it  becomes  ncc- 

<iwy  to  reach  the  will   of  tliat  being  at  tho  beginning. 

This  wonld  be  even  more  difficult,  if  possible,  than  to  leant 

Aepfeaent  will  of  an  ever-superintending  Ruler,     If  events 

W«  no  immediate  cause,  but  moat  be  referred  to  tW  \>ea^iv- 

Idly  af  t/tao  /oTM  catue,  then  it  it  impossible  to  trace  r,\\c\'n 
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or  to  deduce  any  Btandards  by  which  to  be  guided  in  fatore. 
If  they  are  the  mere  cahnioatioiiB  of  decrees  iaaned  %n  eter- 
nity ago,  they  are  not  certainly  the  resnlt  of  law.  If  that 
vhich  esista  does  bo,  not  (^  necessity,  but  by  external  oom- 
pnlaioo,  there  is  no  necessary  relation  by  which  we  nuy  de- 
termine that  which  will  exist  by  that  which  now  exists  or 
has  existed.  All  things  are  appointed  both  as  to  time  and 
place.  Tlicy  are  necessary,  it  is  tme,  bnt  they  are  not  de- 
pendent ;  each  lias  an  independent,  co-ordinate  existence. 

Let  tiB  see  what  effect  sach  a  belief  mnst  have  upon  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge.  Evidently  it  is  incompatible  with  it. 
For  vdn  would  be  the  attempt  to  acquire  knowledge  if  there 
were  no  necessary  connection  between  truths.  To  attempt 
to  store  away  in  the  mind  any  number  of  independent  facts 
is  found  to  be  a  most  difficult  task  t.t  best  What,  then,  shall 
wo  say  of  an  attempt  to  discover  all  the  truths  of  the  uni- 
verse where  each  is  absolutely  independent  of  every  other  ( 
And  of  what  use  would  all  this  knowledge  be,  even  if  it 
were  possible  to  obtain  it  1    What  tasntance  would  we  have 
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jnxmSt  of  knowladga^  h  b  beettiN  they  ham  «  eect^  vt 
cOMdoM  bttdtian  that  Oafr  phfkw^  fa  nmuid.  Thegr 
an,  fa  Cut,  dolkti. 

Birt  thva  fa  u  fatanwdfata  Hhool  who  flUm  dwt  it  fa 
]»««  aad  not  fMti  Aat  ue  primotdfally  Mtablfahed,  hkI  thrt 
Ana  km  an  Aefoafter  nercr  Intatferad  with.  Th»  npl^ 
to  Ofa  fa  that  It  fa  not  foraordliutloa  at  alL  It  fa  aokBowl- 
«d^Hf  tha  kwa  at  Am  nnlTsne,  bnt  aarfgntm  to  thnn  a 
fcagtmitag  and  a  flnatka,  iriileh  It  annaawiy,  and  bati^ 
iidbu*  to  flonedfo  of  an  Infinito  Miiei. 

AtaBia  fa  no  bolter  promotor  of  hitd]%«no»  than  olthw 
«fAa  other  doobrineaooofidered.  If  H  be  not  men  diRDaa^ 
Jt  fa  at  leant  the  Mine  tUng  to  men,  dnoe  tio  one  know*  the 
origin,  oHue,  or  pnrpcue  of  an;  event,  neither  can  know  it. 
Therefore,  it  ia  oseleaa  to  aeek  this  knowledge;  and  here 
egwn,  aa  liefore,  the  pnnuit  of  knowledge  ia  a  frnitleai  talk. 
It  makea  no  difference,  therefore,  which  of  the  prevailing 
beliefa  we  take  np:  they  all  lead  to  this  reanlt.  In  depriv- 
%ig  tmth  of  ita  neeesnij  character,  and  making  it  dependent 
■poD  aomething  external  to  itself,  the;  render  it  contingent 
and  preeariou.  The;  laianie  that  there  either  la  no  neoee- 
aat;  law,  <m-  that  whatever  we  call  law  ia  the  creation  of 
aone  external  power,  so  as  not  to  be  reliable  or  permanent. 

In  contrast  with  all  these  dogmas  stands  the  consistent 
pbOoec^;  of  eansal  drcnmstanocs.  The  necessity  of  natare 
fa  a  rational  neoestit;.  Its  tmtha  are  snob,  not  because  the; 
fasTo  been  willed  or  decreed,  bat  in  and  of  themselves.  B; 
neeeasit;  it  ia  onl;  meant  that  phenomena  are  nniform  and 
■nva(;ing.  The  same  circamatances  roast  prodnce  the  same 
efleet.  If  traths  were  not  necessai;,  the;  could  not  be  relied 
apon.  If  the;  were  not  anvarj^ng,  the;  conld  not  be  traced, 
^seovered,  or  ntilised. 

Let  ns  take  an  illnstration.  There  is  one  class  of  troths 
^UA  all  are  compelled  to  admit  to  be  not  osl;  invuU.Uft 
ad  reliable,  but  absoJtito  and  necessary— the  traiha  oi  mi!tV 
SHdK    J»««w>'*o6f(/iuteprBde*tiittrian  could  not,  tt\* 
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wonld,  donbt  that  twice  tvo  baB  always  made  four,  and  wonid 
have  done  bo  if  no  decree  to  that  effect  had  ever  gone  forth. 
Then  U  no  supporter  of  special  divine  euperrision  bo  illogi- 
cal Ms  to  believe  that  Omnipotence  itself  implies  the  power 
of  making  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  either  greater  or 
lesa  than  two  right  angles.  He  m»j  claim  to  beliere  this, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  must  instinctively  deny  it  He 
knows  it  to  be  impoBBible,  and  that  such  trnths  are  neces- 
sary.  The  necessitarian  doctrine  simply  invests  all  tmtha 
with  the  attributes  which  are  conceded  to  those  of  mathe- 
matics. It  declares  that  truth  can  not  exist  except  of  itself, 
and  therefore  of  necessity.  It  thus  invests  eveiy  branch  of 
knowledge  with  the  character  of  a  science,  and  every  science 
with  the  potential  positivity  of  mathematics.  The  laws  of 
barology,  of  optics,  of  mechanics,  and  of  chemical  propor- 
tions, are  already  found  to  be  in  themselves  mathematical- 
ly exact.  And,  as  science  advances,  the  same  harmony  is 
found  to  pervade  all  natural  phenomena.     See  with  what 
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I17  dMM  fteti.  Ha  pub  dw  iiTCgokr  MwtllMtlie  ngiOn 
ondv  the  doninkn  of  law.  Tbien  k  ft  Icgltfanate  MMoa 
vb/  arcrj  inoanly  Qi  then  M\  ivca^m  waek  •  tbb^ 
abonld  ezii^  a  neeeMuy  flftnw  for  cadi  deviation  from  tho 
Domal  etradltiaD ;  and  that  came  ii  aa  abaolnte  aa  the  origt- 
nal  law  lij  wbieh  tha  normal  eonditioD  ia  tsoa^t  abont. 
Fmtbartnom,  tbe  TaiUtton  b  adapted  to  tbo  eanae  of  Taria- 
tkm  ai  predielj'  aa  the  nonnal  eonditioo  ia  adapted  to  tho 
cauM  wUcb  prodoaea  it.  A  few  iUnrtratioiu  maj  be  fw^ 
niihed  apon  tUa  point 

It  maj  be  aaid  that  the  nonnal  ennditton  of  a  planetaiy 
etbit  la  an  dlipaa,  yet  no  planet  deaoribea  a  perfect  elltpae. 
All  orWta  are  itr^gnlar.  Thia  at  flrrt  pnnled  and  diaheait* 
ened  aatronomen,  and  Hhook  their  faith  in  the  order  of  the 
nnirene.  Bat  they  finiill;  found  that  each  perturbation  waa 
occasioned ;  that  it  waa  not  a  mere  deviation  from,  or  viola- 
tion o^  the  general  law,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  waa  in 
obedience  to  another  and  a  higher  law — that  of  the  mntnal 
attfaetton  of  all  matter.  The  absolute  path  of  the  moon» 
with  reference  to  a  fixed  line,  would  present  a  figure  which 
would  be  neither  rirde,  ellipee,  apiral,  nor  any  other  known 
enrra.  It  would  be  conudered  irregular  in  every  rarpect, 
yet  every  deviation  from  that  fixed  line  is  caused  by  some 
real  and  nnrfaiaij  drcumatanoe.  80  true  is  this,  that  theae 
irrqcnlarities  have  been  calculated,  and  their  true  oausea  def- 
hiltely  aaoart^nod.  And  If  there  is  a  reason  for  all  thow 
apparent  anomallea,  which  Fben  known  will  enable  ua  to 
calcnlate  in  advance  wtiat  the  anomalies  will  Iw,  why,  then* 
ii  not  the  law  that  produces  those  anomalies  as  necessary  aa 
the  law  tliat  governs  the  nonnal  condition  t 

The  iiregnlaritiea  of  the  more  immediate  objects  around 
H,  vhetlier  in  the  mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  kingdom, 
sre  sabject  also  to  law.  If  a  crystal  hss  Inst  nn  angle,  there 
W  been  some  reason  for  it ;  some  materisl  circunwtanee  ^1U 
nme  in,  and,  Ur  that  partlcalw  case,  set  uide  tbe  ti^Tt«n\ 
fy  lu  ^xciml  hw.    7/ a  jJower  ii  deficient  In  il»  tcgaW 
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nn'nber  of  petals,  the  same  explanation  applies ;  if  a  tree  hai 
a  gnarled  trank  or  an  unsightly  excKscence  npon  it,  some- 
thing has  caneed  it;  and  tlie  most  hideous  defonoit;  in  an 
animal  or  in  a  human  being,  tlie  most  monstrous  abnonuitr 
of  birtli  or  pliysical  growth,  the  most  loathsome  ulcer  or  the 
most  terrible  disease — all  are  tlie  results  of  certain  causative 
inflocnoes  which  are  as  necessary  as  the  laws  which  govern 
the  normal  condition  of  the  vegetable  or  the  sntnul  world. 
These  pathological  influences  must  exist,  or  the  observed  r^ 
Bults  would  not  follow ;  yet,  given  their  existence,  there  ia  no 
escaping  these  results.  But  their  existence  is  something  real 
and  tangible.  It  is  not  hidden,  inscrutable,  or  mysterious ; 
and  by  patient  investigation  the  causes  of  these  irregularities 
may  be  discovered. 

It  follows  from  these  two  principles — viz.,  first,  that  the 
effecU  observed  mast  result  of  neoesaity  from  a  deflnlto 
cause  actually  existing  in  the  nature  of  things;  and,  second, 
that  whatever  d'>ea  so  exist  is  capable  of  discovery — that 
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doMd  or  praveated  in  fatnra  looordlng  u  they  prodaos 
bea«fleial  or  injariou  Tsnilti.  If  we  cfto  ore»te  the  uma 
«onditioDi,  we  m»j  be  Bare  of  the  nme  reault;  if  we  cu 
braftk  np  UiOM  eondltioni,  we  on  avoid  tho  reaalt  In  this 
mj,  u  before  remarked,  we  may  In  time  reach  the  antaoe> 
dent  eeaiea  of  the  moat  sabtlle  tnitlu  of  nature,  wliether  in 
the  Add  of  nttfma]  or  abnormal  phenomena,  whether  in  those 
great  fielda  of  ondiscovered  knowledge  which  are  obvionaly 
goTcmed  by  oniform  laws  or  among  those  mnltiplied  appar- 
ent anomaliea  which  so  obetmct  the  path  of  pore  science. 

It  is  neceaaaiy  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  object  for 
which  we  set  out—namely,  to  consider  the  mutual  relations 
aabeieting  between  man  and  nature — with  a  view  to  the  efiEect 
which  a  correct  understanding  of  tliein  most  produce  upon 
Human  opinions  and  human  action,  which,  as  we  shall  here- 
after perceive,  are  intimately  connected.  Men  must  first 
orient  themselves  before  they  can  expect  to  go  aright.  A 
man  lost  in  a  forest,  or  a  pilot  at  sea  in  a  fog  without  a  com> 
pass,  is  us  likely,  in  obeying  his  notions  of  the  direction  he 
should  go,  to  go  in  the  opposite  direction  or  at  rij^ht  angles 
to  the  tme  direction  as  to  adopt  that  only  course  whicli  can 
bring  him  to  safety.  The  chances  of  going  wrong  are  vastly 
against  him.  So  is  It  with  Ignorant  humanity  in  the  fogs 
and  forests  of  philosophy.  Increasing  intellectual  power 
often  serves  to  lead  men  furtlier  astray  than  pure  animal 
instinct  could  do.  False  ideas  are  reached  by  reasoning 
from  false  premises  consioting  of  dccc)>tIvo  appearances. 
Their  minds  become  imbued  with  errors  which  tlioy  only 
know  how  to  follow  to  their  perpetual  injury.  Anil,  un- 
fortunately, many  of  these  errors  ore  of  such  a  kind  that 
they  do  not  at  all  tend  to  correct  thomsetvcs.  The  evils 
enUlted  in  consequence  of  their  pursuit  come  in  such  ways 
that  thoy  are  not  recognized  as  the  results  of  auc\\  pumMXt. 
%o  tmapMcated  Mre  the  relatione  I>etween  man  ai\d  W»  »\\t- 
i  thMt  the  results  at  bit  actione,  thougU  rcaW^  4\a- 
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utrous,  often  atrengthen  rather  thKQ  weiken  hla  erroneoiu 
beliefs.  Bo  wayward  and  nnrellable  an  the  dictates  of  pure 
reaaon  that  the  most  abanrd  and  pemldooa  errors  are  oheN 
bhed  for  ages,  bbstructliig  other  progresetve  tendencies,  And 
tinall;  entailing  premature  tocial  d^enerao;  {i^fra,  pp.  S74( 
S87). 

Without  here  considering  the  remedy  for  thia  state  of 
things,  which  will  form  the  proper  subject  of  future  chap- 
ters, let  nB  glance  briefly  at  a  limited  namber  of  these  errot& 

One  of  the  most  absurd  has  been  the  notion  of  the  de- 
jyravity  of  material  objects. 

How  the  human  mind  oonld  succeed  in  reconciling  this 
idea  witli  tlie  beauties  of  the  nnivene,  and  with  the  concep- 
tion of  a  bouDtifnl  and  benevolent  Creator,  seems  difficult 
to  understand.  It  probably  constitntes  one  of  those  con- 
vincing illustrations  of  the  power  of  education  in  overriding 
the  human  judgment,  of  which  history  is  so  fulL  Certain 
it  Is,  however,  that  tills  doctrine  has  always  extensively  pre* 
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UniTene.'*  It  has  been  inaintainod  tliat  every  thing  wai 
**  for  die  bett,^  and  many  natnral  circumBtancei}  lia ve  been 
ctpeeiallj  employed  to  sustain  the  belief  in  both  intelligent 
and  benevolent  manifestations  in  nature. 

Optimism  seems  so  directly  opposed  to  depravity  that  we 
might  well  wonder  that  both  should  grow  out  of  the  idea 
of  a  Providence.  Yet  they  undoubtedly  have  done  so :  the 
latter  probably  from  exalted  and  fanciful  ideas  of  the  neccs- 
•afy  purity  of  the  Creator  and  Provider,  contrasted  with  his 
groveling  and  dependent  creatures  and  creations ;  the  former 
from  the  Imaginary  goodneu  of  that  Provider^  coupled  with 
Ills  supposed  ability  to  arrange  all  things  for  the  best  But 
in  this  case  philosophers  have  not,  as  in  the  other,  been  con- 
tent to  leave  it  a  mere  undemonstnited  dogma,  requiring 
faith  alone  to  accept  it  They  have  essayed  to  prove  it^ 
and  are  certainly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  advanced 
some  very  ingenious  arguments  in  its  support.  The  chief  of 
these  is  the  adaptation  of  things  in  nature  to  the  wants  of 
•entient  beings,  and  especially  of  man.  In  this  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  necessitarian  to  meet  them  on  their  own  ground. 
In  fact,  they  both  claim  the  same  ground,  since  this  very  fact 
of  adapUtion  is  the  corner-stone  of  necessitarianism.  But 
the  two  parties  see  the  same  process  from  precisely  opposite 
points  of  view.  The  one  says  the  circumstances  are  adapted 
to  the  creature;  the  other,  that  the  circumstances  atJapt  the 
creature.  The  necessitarian  claims  that  the  circuinfttanccs 
are  the  caiua  efficientes  of  the  created  forms  ;  the  optimist^ 
that  the  created  forms  are  the  causas  Jinafva  of  the  circum- 
sUnces.  So  far,  therefore,  as  this  is  concerned,  there  can  bo 
no  further  argument.  The  conflicting  claims  will  have  to 
rest  upon  their  own  respective  inherent  credibility.  But, 
when  the  optimist  goes  further,  and  declares  that  no  improve- 
ment  in  any  thing  can  be  conceived  of,  that  all  things  are  tho 
very  best  they  could  be  for  all  creatures,  he  hna  come  out 
from  his  fortrew  of  m)(o(l  dofj^tm  info  tho  orw-n  ft(AA  o^  lv\e\ 
And  here  lie  way  be  met.     The  necessitarian  doe&  l\A%  Vj 
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•bowing  itutanoes,  or  If  it  wera  bnt  k  da^  lastuoe,  Id  wUdi 
It  la  falu,  and,  if  lie  incooedi  In  this,  abtolnte  optimiam  filla 
to  the  ground.  To  do  this  ia  a  veiy  aimple  taak.  The  exlab* 
cncfl  of  eril  in  the  vorld  afforda  of  itaelf  a  complete  refatatii^a 
of  absolute  optimiam.  It  la  no  anawer  to  thli  aigumont,  not 
even  if  true,  tliat  anffering  tenda  to  bring  greater  future  Iiap- 
pinesa.  For  to  claim  that  it  ia  for  the  best,  introdncea  the 
superlative  at  once,  and  precludes  the  comparative  which  tlib 
anawer  would  fHllaciooaly  apply.  There  can  be  no  gr«ater 
than  the  greatest.  If  it  was  alreadjr  for  the  best,  then  tiappi- 
nesa  would  bo  already  at  its  hlgheat  poaslble  point.  Where, 
then,  la  the  room  for  pain  or  any  other  InatrumeutaUty  to 
raise  it  higher )  IT'cIther  Is  it  poaslble  to  esoape  by  denying 
that  it  ia  for  the  best  tliat  there  should  be  the  greatest  hap- 
pincBB,  since,  if  this  denial  were  joat,  it  has  also  been  pre- 
cluded by  the  prevloua  claim  that  pain  was  for  the  best  as 
a  means  of  increasing  happiness,  and  the  optimist  is  again 
estopped. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  confine  the  discussion  to  such 


■wtrtlon.    Han,  ygdot  m  la  Ui  flnt  amamgdoa,  lU  ug* 
BMOt  fa  It  w  end. 

Th««  K  liowtTif^ «  pndil  optfinlm  wUoIi  b  pnutioBllj 
ft  mndi  mora  pwnldow  baliof  tbu  tUi  ibKilnta  opttmluiiy 
duos  th*  lattar  k  panly  ^wiilidw,  ud  oonfined  to  eotU' 
pwitiTely  fnr  indlTidiiili  who  do  not  thmnnlrw  oonditoitljr 
set  upon  It  Wan  It  not  for  an  BnaoaniotuoiiiraiitufetHii- 
moB  noM  nunbg  aoontar  to  all  then  puikgiuna  of  tba 
tndiMlpllDid  nnan,  and  naUy  guiding  the  ehlef  fanetiona 
9t  lUik  Iha  holden  of  anah  boUefi  woold  aooa  be  bm^t 
td  doitraedoa  {it^i%  ppc  STl,  479).  AbMlato  optImiu%  aa 
veD  M  the  irixtla  dc^pna  of  pradntlnation,  would.  If  loffio- 
aDLjr  panoad,  pat  an  end  to  all  iadlvidiial  effort  whttaror, 
nnea  all  etEort  nanlta  from  a  recognition,  eonsciooB  or  nn- 
eonseioiu,  of  the  neeeiutf  of  certain  effectt  folloving  cer- 
tain eanaei. 

The  qnallfled  optimlam  nferred  to  eon^ta  In  the  belief 
that  the  wide-apread  adaptation  which  all  admit  to  exiat  in 
natura  ia  In  all  reapects  perfect,  being  brought  about  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  an  omniaeient  and  omnipotunt  desif^er. 
The  practical  evil  of  this  belief  arises  from  a  general  indis- 
poaitioQ  to  nek  to  improve  that  which  ia  already  conceived 
to  be  perfect.  N'ot  generally  being  biologista,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  theae  optimists  see  the  proofs  of  imperfect  adapta* 
tioQ  between  the  lower  organisiiiB  and  their  environment, 
yet  here  the  harmony  is  far  greater  than  in  the  case  of  nun. 
Animala  are  constantly  eo  limited  by  the  incessant  friction  of 
fteiranrHrandinge  that  their  physical  aapirationa  are  pcrpefr 
Billy  gmnnd  down  into  something  lihe  complete  correspond- 
mea.  Tet,  aa  before  remarked,  this  friction  is  always  very 
peat,  dcftroyinn  many  times  moro  than  over  reach  maturity, 
nd  reprening  the  inherent  tendency  to  rise  to  higher  stages 
of  phyalnl  perfection— a  tendency  whoso  exiBtonce  is  proved 
br  ererr  attempt  to  cnltivate  a  wild  stock  artificially,  which 
mnstsU  ehieflv  in  the  removal  hy  man  of  the  advonn  Vofift 
aemotiu  tutanl  eavironment 
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Kot  onljdo  optimlits  fail  to  pereelTS  these  deeper  tratht 
of  biology,  but  they  we  imable  to  lee  the  glariog  facta  which 
bnauui  life  preienti  In  proof  of  tlte  imperfection  of  the  iiata* 
nal  relations  between  man  and  nature.  Tet,  to  realize  thia, 
the;  need  but  conaider  how  abaolntely  dependent  men  are, 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  woirld,  upon  the  appliances  of  an 
artiflcial  civilization.  Let  any  one  of  them  imagine  httuaelf 
abandoned  entirely  to  nature,  and  obliged  to  subsist,  aa  do 
die  animals  and  birda,  in  a  wild  state.  If  he  wishes  to  ru»- 
ticato  for  a  fortnight  In  the  mountains,  he  first  provides  him- 
self with  an  extensive  oatlit  and  supplies,  consisting  wholly 
of  artiticial  objects.  Now,  all  these  things,  so  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  existence,  are  denied  him  by  nature,  and 
only  supplied  by  artiticially  augmenting  the  degree  of  cor- 
respondence, and  perfecting  the  very  imperfect  adaptation. 
It  is  only  by  such  illustrations  that  we  are  able  to  realize  how 
very  slight  the  natural  adaptation  Is  (voL  I,  p.  71).  People 
rarely  stop  to  reflect  upon  things  which  are  not  adapted  to  the 
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m  v&rtaialj  do«  exiat  But  tliit  k  only  ui  apparent  anom- 
aly, dnee  varied  of  droamftanoei  prodnoM  a  variety  of  ob- 
jecti^  and  the  adaptation  of  tboae  objects  to  the  particolar 
eooiUtloQa  which  prodneed  them  la  tnffloient  to  preservo 
tbem ;  bat  h  doca  not  follow  that  th^  alionld  be  also  adapted 
to  other  oonditknu  which  hare  reanlted  in  the  production  of 
other  objecta.  I^either  ia  thia  the  case,  and  hence  all  the 
diaeordant  elements  of  natuie.  In  the  aeusltive  world  Uiis 
diaeofd  ia  pain,  and  thia  ia  the  tree  eolation  of  the  great 
problem  of  otIL 

The  portion  of  the  qnalifled  opdmiit  ia  lafBciently  int> 
portant  to  jnatify  a  few  illiMtratl<»ti,  Writers  of  a  tsleo- 
logical  biaa  are  continnally  adrandng  what  they  regaid  aa 
proofa  of  intelligent  design  and  benevolent  provision  in  be- 
half of  sentient  beings,  especially  man.  In  fact,  until  witbin 
quite  a  recent  period,  all  philosophy  was  strictly  anthropo- 
eentrie,  and  the  lower  grades  of  creatures  capable  of  enjoy- 
ment and  •offering  were  wholly  ignored.  But,  in  more  recent 
times,  a  few  of  this  school  have  expanded  their  scheme  to 
embrace  the  animal  world  in  general,  rendering  it  aoocentrio 
instead  of  anthropocentric,  althongh  the  existence  of  large 
orders  <^  purely  predatory  creatnres,  wholly  dependent  upon 
tlidr  power  to  inflict  pain  and  death  upon  the  rcDt,  is  a  some- 
wliat  disconraging  fact  for  their  philosophy  to  assimilate. 

Moat  of  tlie  examples  that  have  been  brought  forward 
u  eatablishing  the  operation  of  a  designing  intclligcnee  and 
bencToIent  intent  in  tlie  universe  can  bo  classed  under  two 
general  heads.  They  are  eitlier  (1)  cases  of  natnra)  or  ge- 
netic adaptation,  or  (2)  they  are  mere  coincidencos. 

Let  US  examine  a  few  of  each  class. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes,  wlioee  utterances  are  generally 
worthy  of  the  higliest  respect,  in  an  article  in  the  "  Qaar- 
teriy  Journal  of  Science,"  1S76,  speaking  of  the  maternal 
fautinet,  says :  "  The  mother  in  tending  her  youn^  doek  «o  \« 
obedience  to  an  inherited  instinct,  and  not  from  KTiy  f«aT  ol 
mibttqaent  aelf-reproach  it  alw  leaves  her  f&m\\j  to  v^tVfti 
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She  follows  tbe  nutental  inBtinct,  bo  long  as  it  condnoes  in 
uperation,  just  as  sbe  would  follow  any  other  inatinct ;  uid 
it  is,  as  it  were,  a  mere  accident  of  the  case  that  in  this  par- 
ticnlar  instance  tbe  course  of  action  which  the  instinct 
])rompts  is  a  course  of  action  which  is  conducive  to  the 
wclfaru  of  others," 

Now,  Mr.  Romanes  well  understands  that  this  "mere 
accident "  has  been  the  result  of  the  normal  operation  of  tlie 
law  of  genetic  adaptation,  and,  if  questioned  on  the  subject, 
would  doubtless  not  hesitate  to  atknowledgc  it.  This  ren- 
ders it  the  more  remarkable  that  he  should  have  allowed 
this  passage  to  go  unqualified  as  an  argument  for  the  tele- 
ologidt.  It  has  been  shown  in  a  former  part  of  this  work 
(vol.  i,  p.  iCd)  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  tlie  maternal  in- 
stinct  but  in  that  of  all  tbe  life-preserving  instincts,  the 
gustatory  and  sexual  not  excepted,  there  is  absolutely  no 
direct  connection  between  the  motive  which  secures  the 
performance  of  tbeee  necessary  acts  and  tbe  important  ends 
wliich  tlioy  subserve.     The  acts  are  performed,  even  by 
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mattalBlj  ij  Tiolni»  Muong  iii«lei  mon  Ihui  eompeiiMlM 
for  Um  facmmd  mortill^  ctf  fsnnlM  dne  to  the  greRter  (MI- 
ciqr  of  mttetnil  fonetloai.  Bnt,  ihoold  boch  thew  doubts 
te  nnlTod,  tnd  tho  m«tm  at  nutla  Urtlu  wteblUwd  n  « 
■ciMidfie  traU^  !t  would  be  om  not  dlfBeolt  to  aoaowt  for 
OD  ■jhnrfitfrrn  priodplei.*  For  injr  nnilt  whUi  oui  bo 
■bowB.  to  be  adranttgooiu  to  the  noe  i«  nffldeDt^  «■• 
fhfajod  1y  to  tdnatagBmanom. 

Tbe  Uat  tint  tbe  ipedfla  gnrl^  of  aqtutie  iabnab  is 
•Imoit  oxaetly  tluU  of  their  fnodinm  hM  k1k>  boon  wfanad 
ta^  M  wdl  M  tba  iDIed  fut  that  the  botwa  of  birds  u«  boUow 
sad  eommniiicste  tritb  the  ooter  i^;  but  those  omss  sre  too 
obrlomly  die  lesolti  ai  nstnrsl  seleatioD  to  nqnbe  f  nrtiier 
Aotioe. 

There  sre,  however,  oertsin  corrclatGd  facts  whose  direet 
eonnection  is  more  obecnre,  end  Bonie  of  which  sre  doubtleM 
onl^  partially  nattirtl  and  partial!;  accidental.  One  of  theas 
is  the  &Torite  theme  of  teleologista,  already  referred  to  s 
few  pages  back,  vis.,  the  coal-meaauroa.  Their  exiitcnce 
cettsinly  had  no  diract  coDtiection  with  the  dcTclopment  of 
the  lower  types  of  life,  including  that  from  which  msn 
■pnmg,  or  with  man'a  development  down  to  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  ceottiry,  when  coal  first  began  to  como  inta  general 
nte  sa  foeL  If  this  fact  ia  to  be  directly  connected  with  his 
derelopment,  it  moat  be  at  a  time  subsequent  to  tliat  date» 
«nd  probably  dnring  or  anbseqaent  to  the  present  epoeh. 
The  extensive  destruction  of  the  forcsta  in  Western  Asit 
and  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe,  if  continued  throngboot  . 
Northern  and  Western  Europe  and  America,  must  soon  en* 
tail  tlie  same  degree  of  dc^neracy  over  tlie  whole  globe 
which  is  now  manifest  In  those  regions,  once  the  center  td 
the  higliest  intellectaal  activity.  Xot  that  there  were  doC 
other  cansea  awociated  with  this  one  in  bringing  about  that 
teaalt,  but  this  cause  alone,  especially  in  colder  Ittita&KiK 
mast,  in  the  Mbtence  of  any  substitute  for  wood  u  t«A^ 

'♦~*^'  "'WMpiM  at  BUagj."  voL  I,  pp.  Ml, «». 
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eventually  result  in  rendering  the  world  uninhabitable  ex- 
cept by  a  race  of  miserable  beings.  In  so  f ar,  therefore,  as 
the  coal-beds  have  operated  in  any  sense  as  a  direct  cause 
of  the  present  status  of  the  human  race,  this  can  only  be 
predicated  in  the  general  sense  that,  by  the  removal  of  the 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  and  liberation  of  its  combining  oxy* 
gen,  the  process  by  which  they  were  formed  at  the  same 
time  purified  the  atmosphere  so  as  to  render  the  develop- 
ment of  creatures  of  a  higher  organization  possible,  which, 
from  the  constitution  of  the  universe  in  general,  is  equiva- 
lent to  rendering  their  development  necessary.  In  this  sense 
it  is  a  ease  of  adaptation,  but  in  any  other  it  must  be  re- 
gunlcd,  up  to  within  a '  recent  period  at  least,  as  simply  a 
coincidence. 

Very  similar  to  this  case  is  that  insisted  upon  by  Hugh 
Miller*  and  others,  of  the  late  appearance,  geologically 
speaking,  of  the  most  important  economic  families  of  plants, 
and  particularly  the  Jiosaceas  and  Graminece.  That  the  exist- 
ence of  the  higher  herbivorous,  graminivorous,  and  frugivo- 
roiis  animals,  from  some  line  of  which  man  has  unquestion- 
ably descended,  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  previous 
ai)])carance  of  the  kind  of  flora  necessary  to  supply  them 
with  food  of  that  nutritious  character  consistent  with  their 
full  development,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is,  therefore, 
perhaps,  not  too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  the  previous  de- 
velopment  of  such  a  vegetation,  no  such  liigher  animals,  and 
a  fortiori^  no  such  being  as  man,  could  have  made  their 
appearance.  A  picture  representing  the  horse,  the  buffalo, 
and  the  orang,  seeking  a  subsistence  amid  the  ferns,  Lepi- 
doiiiiytes,  and  Calamites  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  would 
constitute  an  anachronism  whose  realization  it  would  be 
inipossible  to  imagine.  Much  less  could  man  have  subsisted 
there,  even  granting  the  respirability  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
this  sense,  the  higher  animals,  including  man,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  products  of  the  improved  character  of  the  vegetation, 

•  "Tcfltiiiionj  of  the  Rocks,"  p.  7S. 
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teniiand  m  the  uffldent  entae  of  th^  eifatonee.  la  anj 
other  MDM^  tho  two  hot*  ue  nmide  ooinddenMi. 

Wo  will  now  enniDente  ■  few  com  of  the  odTutagMos 
oiMsiatMiee  of  fietii  batwooi  whldi  no  meehmlcd  ntmn* 
«iD  ba  dinoTcnd. 

Knt  uuKninaai,*  M  k  diwKVTeiy  of  Uaown,  thsfietdut 
the  qdierddil  form  of  the  euth  la  of  the  gnateit  Rdvantage 
to  its  lahaMtMita  in  prercoitliig  imgnUridM  In  id  motiont 
doe  to  moontafaMsngea  and  o^er  ineqnalltiea  of  tta  anifaoa^ 
whidt  the  great  monntaio,  aa  it  were,  the  ewiiMni^  at  the 
eqwtor.  In  oooaeqnenee  of  Ita  podtlon  and  nperior  maaa, 
nentnUaea  and  eanaea  wholly  to  diaappear.  *•  And  jet,"  he 
addi^  "  dila  wlae  anangement  la  explained  without  hedt»- 
tioa  from  the  eqailibrinm  of  Hie  forroerl;  fluid  maaa  of  the 
earth " ;  implying  that  its  advantagcoaancsa  alono  might 
hare  fiinii§hed  a  sufficient  explanation.  On  tliia  we  need 
only  remartt  that  inasmach  as  the  mechanical  expUnaUon 
la  complete  without  tho  teleolog^cal  one,  and  will  apply  to 
any  ease  even  where  it  might  be  a  disadvantage,  the  latter 
la  at  least  nnneceaeaiy.  The  fact  is  clearly  a  simple  eoind- 
denee. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  all  these  happy  ocrfnel- 
deneea  In  nature  Is  fonnd  in  the  fact  that  there  is  no  nataral 
relation,  and  therefore  no  llxed  proportion,  between  the  dia- 
peruve  and  the  refracting  powers  of  different  substances ;  ft 
eireumstance  of  which  opticians  have  taken  advantage  in  the 
eonstmction  of  the  acliromatie  lens,  vbicli,  it  would  seem^ 
could  never  have  been  oocompllsbod  if  tlicse  two  propertlae 
had  increased  or  diminUhed  in  the  same  ratio. 

Instead,  however,  of  this  indicating  benevolent  design, 
tliere  certainly  would  seem  to  Iw  a  much  greater  natural 
antecedent  probability  that  these  properties  should  ho  indfr 
pendent  of  eacli  othur  tlian  that  tliey  sliould  be  dependent 
npon  escli  other.  We  are  tlierefure  simply  admiring  a  r^ 
■olt  that  we  should  certainly  have  expected  W\  Vl  ^ 

'  -JbUIk  ifer  rdocB  rcrauDfC  8.  4Sl,  M*. 
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DO  adruitage  or  diBadvantage.  MooH  «ntliiiriaHin  is  ex- 
pended on  cues  of  this  kind. 

The  great  velocity  of  light  haa  been  referred  to  aa  &eili* 
tating  aatroQOmical  obeervation,  "and  it  is  remarked  hj 
Srinklcy  that,  if  the  velocity  of  b'ght  had  been  much  less 
than  it  is,  astronomy  wonld  have  been  all  bnt  an  impossible 
science.^  *  This  is  a  typical  case  among  many  where  Uie  good 
or  had  effect  ia  determined  vholly  by  the  degree  at  the  qual- 
ity referred  to.  In  all  snch  cases  it  is  equally  proper  to  say 
tliat  the  result  might  have  been  more  satisfactory.  If  the 
facts  must  bo  characterized,  ire  are  always  left  in  doubt 
whether  praise  or  blame  ia  in  order.  People  who  see  the 
world  from  this  point  of  view  are  always  thankful  for  mis- 
fortunes— thankful  that  they  are  not  worse.  This  form  of 
fallacy  is  also  very  popular. 

There  is  ono  other  subdivision  of  this  class  of  beneficial 
coincidences  that  may  be  distinguished.  These  am  cases  in 
which  the  advantage  is  more  apparent  than  real,  and  becomes 
greatly  reduced  or  disappears  altogether  on  closer  examina- 
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Tisk»,  the  ocetn  itMlf  would  be  frozen  aolid,  and  nav^tion 
rendered  impoaeible. 

To  tbia  but  snppoaition,  tbe  snfficient  aniwer  is  that  tbe 
nine  Uw  of  densit;  does  not  obtain  in  salt  as  in  fresh  water. 
Hnmboldt,  in  his  **  Kosmos,"  *  stated  that  ■<  fresh  and  salt 
water  do  not  attain  their  maximam  density  at  the  same  tem- 
perature, and  the  quantity  of  salt  of  the  sea  lowers  the  ther- 
mometric  d^ree  of  tbe  greatest  density."  It  has  since  been 
disoorered  that  aea-water  continues  to  contract  down  to  tbe 
freexlDg-pointit  thus  pladng  tbe  ocean  in  precisely  tbe  same 
deplorable  condition  from  wblcb  It  wu  luppoaed  a  kind 
ProTidenoe  had  reaciied  it,  Xext,  as  regards  fresh  water,  tba 
theory,  upon  closer  inspection,  proves  fallacious.  Its  authors, 
in  laying  it  down,  failed  to  discover  that,  by  thus  sinking,  the 
upper  stratam  of  water  would  immediately  find  itself  snr- 
!oanded  by  a  warmer  stratum,  and  again  become  liquid,  the 
result  of  which  would  be  that  there  would  be  no  ice  at  all 
upon  our  streams  and  lakes  until  the  whole  body  of  the 
water  reached  the  freezing-point,  which  would  require  the 
same  intensity  of  cold  which  it  noW  requires  to  freeze  them 
solid. 

Water,  as  well  as  ice,  is  a  protection  against  cold,  and  the 
temperature  of  freezing  does  not  occur  at  certain  depths  be- 
neath tlie  surface  of  a  lake  any  more  than  it  occurs  at  certain 
deptlis  beneath  tbe  surface  of  the  ground,  althoiigli  that 
depth  U  doubtless  considerably  greater.  If  ice  were  consid- 
erably heavier  than  water,  so  as  to  tend  at  once  to  sink  as 
loon  as  formed,  It  is  doubtful  whether  largo  lakes  would  ever 
freeze  at  all,  except  perhaps  In  shallow  places  around  tlicir 
iliores,  for  each  particle  at  the  surface,  as  soon  as  it  congealed 
from  contact  with  the  colder  sir,  would  descend  immediately 
to  a  stratum  sufficiently  warm  to  melt  it,  and  this  proce» 
would  go  on  incessantly  and  insensibly,  without  producing 

•701.1,8.  19S. 

♦  luorim]  adiflfM  et  Dr.  William  B.  CufMn  btfort  l\ks  BrttiA  iuoAte 
dim,  Aagml  14,  l$7t 
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•ny  visiblfl  effecL*  It  codM  never  be  cold  enongli  to  freeze 
the  entire  mass  to  the  bottom.  Yet,  notwithBtanding  the  de- 
fectiveneu  of  all  the  reasoning  with  regard  to  this  sobject, 
we  still  find  it  forming  a  put  of  modem  text-boo1u,f  and 
occasionally  creeping  into  the  advanced  modern  literstore  of 
the  times.f 

It  was  even  anppoeed  that  water  was  the  only  nibatance 
which  reached  its  maximum  density  above  the  point  of  solidi- 
fication. But  it  was  at  length  discovered  that  glass  posseaaea  ** 
the  same  property,  and  now  It  is  aasortod  tliat  this  alto  la  tlie 
case  with  many  other  siibatanceBf  snch  as  blamnth,  antimony, 
and  even  iron.  |  Independently,  therefore,  of  all  design,  the 
chances  that  water  should  poeseas  this  property  are  abont  the 
same  aa  that  it  should  not.  But,  as  already  ahown,  the  prop- 
erty itself  is  of  doubtful  advantage  to  nun. 

A  very  good  example  of  the  pure  coincidence  favorable 
to  hnman  welfare  ia  found  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
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■inrwiplhliiil  1^  BIB  whoM  Mnbnl  ivniopamt  hm  ■& 
vnead  is  fiv^Mt  Um^  an  abla  to  fonns  lli  evil  ttttetM, 
aad,ln«gnitdagiMheoabaltiMlr^>pedtM,    Baeetwlow    ' 
M  to  U  MMbl*  to  do  tbb  haw  not  infflolent  liitilUgwM  to 
MmdiMtan  tin  wbitiHioB  wUdi  nndon  It  tmomuy. 

It  mold  ai«D,bbw«T«r,  upon  the  wltote,tbattUtlwflM» 
ttw  hr  ooDildand  itindi,  It  k  a  wMk  one  for  tba  optbnlit,. 
Qiutim  dl  Iw  dalDM,  ind  glrlpf  to  the  fkott  a  fidr  mi 
wmmintibU  InlitpHtttioii^  itripped  of  oerbdn  obvfaai  popii* 
Iw  lilhalw,  tlMM  k  wy  Uttla  materiil  oat  of  wUrii  to 
«OMtnMt  A*  titooinglwtl  adifloe.  Unlew  h«  vejNti  tho 
■daptittow  dM0i7  altogatlMr,  tbo  greater  part  of  lik  Ulaa* 
tratiotH  ira  tnmed  over  In  a  body  to  tlie  aide  of  the  eroln- 
tioniat,  A  larRe  ahare  of  thou  which  ramain  are  anch  aa 
wonld  bo  aa  likely  to  ocoar  In  the  iimimcr  that  tliojr  do  aa 
otborwiac,  ander  the  operation  of  the  mathoinatioal  Uw  of 
probaUlttlea.  A  considomble  proportion  of  the  balanoo 
torn  out  to  be  of  doubtfal  advantage  whcu  fully  audeiv 
atood.  The  few  oolncidencea  that  aro  left  are  probably  no 
man  naioenMU  than  are  found  in  any  department  of  natn- 
itl  phenomeua.  Coinddoneea  aro  alwaya  liable  to  occur, 
and  any  one  who  baa  ever  dealt  with  masaoa  of  wholly 
Independent  facta,  anoh  aa  oocnr  In  the  ordinary  oonrae  of 
banian  eventa,  private  life,  or  public  bualncaa,  haa  learned  ' 
that  veiy  remarkable  and  complicated  comblnationa  of  faoU 
and  figurea  are  froqnently  brought  out— a  fact  widch  haa 
given  rlie  to  the  familiar  proverb  that  "irutb  la  atrangor 
than  fletton.** 

Fully  to  aeoore  the  foroe  of  the  little  which  hk  oaae 
priaiafaeU  aftorda  lilm,  however,  the  optimliit  inuat  aUa 
ahow  tlut  there  extat  no  Inatancea  In  nature  of  tlie  oppoilto 
daai— eawa  In  which  the  facta  exhibit  an  obviooi  dlaadran-  . 
tag*  where  advantage  would  appear  to  have  been  aa  roaell 
to  bo  expected.  A  aingle  caae  of  ttila  cIom  ia  fat^  to  iSov^ 
iMe  eptimba,  and  eren  a  verj  few  would  mVWtoto  v^ww 
hE^Mgmittt  may  form  o/qoaHtfed  optlmUiw. 
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lajrer.  The  loogituclinal  grooves  In  the  bark  of  most  trees  are 
dne  to  the  tardy  yivldiiig  of  this  constricting  force.  A  sim- 
ple proTuion  for  tlie  natural  vertical  separation  of  tlie  corky 
layer  into  narrow  strips  wouki  liave  greatly  fncilitatcd  alt 
arborescent  vegetation.  So  obvious  is  tliis  that  liortieultur- 
iots  actually  secure  tliis  object,  and  very  euccessfully,  by 
artificially  slitting  the  bark.* 

The  phenomenon  of  tlie  autumnal  blooming  of  vernal 
■^pClCie•  of  pbiDts  has  been  very  frequently  remarked.  The 
writer  has  accumulated  numerous  very  interesting  examples 
of  this  class  in  the  vicinity  of  Wasliitigton.f  where  many  of 
the  Xortbeni  and  Southern  species  join.  The  period  of  warm 
weather  which  generally  occura  here  in  October,  fre<]uent)y 
extending  far  into  November,  or  even  up  to  rlic  CIiriHtinas 
holidays,  is  very  favorable  to  this  result.  Now,  plimts  thus 
blooming  a  second  time  can  not,  as  a  general  tiring,  yield  a 
second  crop  of  fruit,  and  the  second  blooming  is  therefore 
wholly  in  the  nature  of  a  miscnrriagc.  Other  early  spring 
l)tooiiiers  often  come  out  fully  during  a  wnrin  period  in 
February,  or  c\*en  in  January,  and  are  as  certainly  amitten 
by  the  heavy  frosts  which  are  sure  to  follow.  Tliis  ii<  not 
t-iily  noticeable  of  certain  JaimncMO  siwciuH  which  can  not 
liet-onie  adapted  to  the  differences  between  our  climate  and 
tliat  of  Japan,  but  is  true  of  a  number  of  native  trees,  such 
as  the  cilver  maple.^  It  also  occurs  in  tlicir  native  haunts 
with  certain  hcrbneeous  plants  sucli  as  Anemone  IlejMtira, 
Aiii^inaria  C'iiia<ItH«i»,  and  Claytonia  Viryinica  ;  and  the 
«[udix  of  Sifiiiphcarptiafatidiu,  the  skunk-cabbage,  is  often 

*  Saehf ,  "  Lchrboch  d^r  Botiolk,"  S.  7N9. 

fSeCFldd  aod  Forvot,"  *ol.  ill,  p.  173;  "Bulletin  ot  the  United  Hlktci 
NaiioDil  MuMiUB."  .Vo.  22  ("  Guide  to  Ihc  nora  ot  Wif  hln|-(un  ud  \\t\Bi\j  ") 
pp  3J.  231 

X  ^jittitrmt  of  the  itinliuta  liavm  fullj  bloirn  of  Attr  dfurarpuiH  wmt 
roltcnol  If  tin  vrittr  frnm  tree*  in  the  atreet*  of  W«hini;ton  on  Jaoutrr  lA, 
t«T«.  Of  ooana,  theM  bliHMnu  were  cplieiDcral,  lul  oouU  nM^i*  t«n\\\M& 
tl«  frmak  torm  ot  ailjMctBt  trrct,  rloct  In  th*«t  there  «ia  im  ^ 
atrd  ilM  lainllag  ot  Ihfir  thick  downj  f>ud-coreriiig«. 
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ipneihlt  €B  Um  tliaaijr  that  thaj  Iutb  to  loam  tba  natQN  «i 
mam  bgr  npsrieiiM,  bat  on  tbt  tdedogfaal  thooiy  Umm  poor 
tMmtum  Aoaiid  ban  bid  u  iutiiMtlv*  law  at  man  Ibh 
pliBted  ia  tlwlr  natarai. 

IL  Ifttr^*  nfen  to  the  wfortiiute  2ut  tlut  anlnab 
■ttaefceJ  whli  nUe^  bowover  fauooent  tt  otber  Uomi^  fm- 
medhtelj  Mqniie  «  dbporiUoa  to  bite,  wberaby  tbe  dnid- 
folnabityi*  propigttad  to  otber  enetnm.  Bat  fbr  tide 
iHt|1^7draplioUawmild  be<if  eompuMtiTeljiweoeeainttee. 
It  mMt  ra9aira  eonddenUe  tngeoni^  to  titplebi  tiUe  op- 
t*— *■**— "j  Bat,  if  thi*  dheeee  !•  dae  to  tbe  maltipIIntioD, 
witUn  tlw  Uood  of  tin  vlotiin,  of  a  pirti>mhr  ■peeie*  of 
genu,  ratanl  wleedMi  will  Mobant  for  the  hetf  linee  it  !■ 
elearij  to  tlie  advantage  of  tbe  diBease-orgatiisiii  that  it  be 
eonvejed  to  niiiny  individuals,  and  the  jianicular  effect  iiece»- 
aaij  to  creHbt  u  leaire  in  tbe  animal  bitten  to  bite  otiien  is 
one  which  Uie  dineaee-organism  may  be  imiwUed  to  prodnce, 
and  the  tendency  to  condnct  iteolf  in  auch  a  manner  as  to 
prodnce  this  effect  wonld  become  liereditniy. 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  points  oat  f  tbe  diaadTantages  an- 
der  which  orrtain  imperfectlj*  integrated  annelida  labor,  hmn 
the  poiveMlnn  of  a  mnltituda  of  aimilar  organs  in  different 
aeitmenfa,  nnd  ineists  tbat  they  can  not  be  accounted  for 
teleoIofrliMilly.  In  higher  form*  they  mortly  become  atro- 
phied from  dtanw.  From  tbe  point  of  view  of  evolution,  tbe 
fact  ia,  of  eonme,  perfectly  explainable. 

Paaainf;  now  to  the  aecond  class  of  anti-optimistic  &eta,, 
which  may  bo  called  the  anti^nthropoceniric  group,  wo 
find  them  eqnally  abundant  and  obtmaive. 

Ad  important  ■ub'fToup  of  these  conaifts  of  those  "  rudi- 
mentary- OTBana,"  X  aa  they  are  called,  which,  wliile  they  per* 

•  "  Pr«fM*  dVn  DiMlpla  "  to  Ai«nH«  Comis'ii "  PhlloMpbla  Tsdlln  *  nl 
I.  p.  ««!». 

f  -  PitMlpIn  of  BkJofv,"  ml  U,  p.  n. 

t  lU  IMM  -radlncM."  u  nnploH  la  bMan  ind  m*  flmlr  MUUfalM^ 
1*  •  BaoUMt  dqartan  [ma  tba  Bonnd  MUM  of  tba  word,  wbMiUtiMlrt  «a 
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jwrlSTS.*  ICodaim  UokntwdilyMooairtifartUiayw 
M  a  wdge  of  As  CBOBm  oldie  lomr  udnwU, 

A  &et  «f  kn  genenl  raoown,  bat  oqndly^ipllflMblt 
han,  k  tbe  eipoMd  oonditkii  of  tbe  lowttrextrHnlt/  of  dw 
tfiaai  cumL  In  A*  aBlvgamant  of  tin  nenl  firtibtw  hi- 
ckknt  to  tha  MiBmpttoo  ty  ttnn  of  tbs  ofMt  pootan^  aa 
openli^  «H  kit  by  whleh  tba  ipiDal  omuI  k  nopntMlMl  by 
any  — aooi  eoToring.  IncMestrfprotnetedUbwii^te  bod- 
ridden  pttknt  oftn  Ike  m  Img  npon  thk  put  dwt  tba 
lUiRMe  menbnuw  and  iMn,  by  which  alone  thk  moat  ddi> 
«ate  n^on  k  prateolad,  t^  on  faiflammatlon,  iriikh  altt 
matdy  estanda  to  tha  onivh^wa  of  the  ai^nal  mamnr,  eoMti* 
tntfa^  tadiidkn  menli^tk^  iriUeh  k  almoit  alwaya  fataLf 

A  few  nunc  anti-aiithropocentric  examplea  nlected  fiom 
iridely  different  fields  ma;  be  added. 

Let  lis  take  tbe  fact  that  the  science  of  meteonibjgy, 
although  probably  the  moat  practically  Important  of  all  the 
domaiiw  of  baman  activity,  whether  we  consider  ita  liearliiga 
npon  induBtiy  or  commerce,  is,  nevertheless,  of  bo  compli- 
cated and  irregular  a  character  that  it  has  only  been  during 
tbe  last  few  years  that  the  attempts  to  prosecote  its  study 
have  been  attended  with  any  practical  advantages  whatever, 
and  these  are  as  yet  very  slight,  and  attained  only  at  great 
pecuniary  cost.  AVe  have  learned  the  chemical  constttntion 
ai  tbe  fixed  stan,  but  can  not  yet  predict  the  approach  of  a 
atonn  long  enough  in  advance  to  prevent  disaster.^ 

Tbeelementsof  the  solar  system  are  not  all  that  conM  be 
wished,  or  as  ad^-antageons  as  human  intelligence  could  ang. 
geat 

Laplace  declares  *  that,  "  if  the  moon  was  given  to  light 
tbe  earth  by  night,  nature  has  not  attnined  tho  object  which 
it  proposed,  since  we  are  frequently  deprived  of  the  light 


■  CbulM  VutlM,  Id  iDtroductloD  lo  lAnudt'i 


f  Xml  aft,  ^  U*L  t  BmahMt't  •'  Eommm,"  *<A. ^& UA. 

-  "J^oMm  At  ^Mte«  da  JtMdt "  (laaS),  p.  lU. 
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■t  prannt  ■smm  bopelflM.  By  wbat  omvl^t  did  we  eoiue 
to  itimibla  apon  wo  elBnuijr  •  ajitem  t  Wkjr  htve  ill  natlotu 
and  new  tlut  «n  oipaible  of  oonntlng  ten  tdapttd  ddier  th« 
^niouy,  dediiMl,  or  vigednul  Male  I 

A.  tualeroleat  dedgncr  oiiglit  liave  irapoaed  Uili  ovll 
npon  nun  to  eonfnae  hia  ideaa  and  tliwart  bb  prognaa,  bat 
«  bcnerolent  daatgner  mnit  luve  been  Incapable  of  aoeh  an 
«et  Teleolqgy  ntteriy  fafla  to  aceonnt  fw  It,  but  adonee 
haM  aatiafaetmilj  exjdained  it  It  b  beoanae  tbe  human  race 
hmfiptna  to  have  ftn  flngcn  oa  eacli  hand  and  five  tooa  on 
cadi  foot  Or,  to  go  further  bade,  It  ia  beotttw  in  the 
tnndtion  from  the  flnny  J)ipiu»tla  to  the  dl;(ltate  &•»■ 
IraiwiAia,  the  jmeeaa  of  eIiuilDati<»i  of  dl^itB  chanced  to  be> 
come  aneated  at  the  nnmbcr  five  instead  of  at  four,  or  six, 
or  dght,  which  number  man  has  inherited  from  tlio  anccs- 
tora  of  the  Proteoi  and  the  Axolotl.  And  behold  wliat  stn- 
pendona  effects  from  so  trivial  a  circumstance  1  I  can  recall 
no  more  forcible  illostration  of  the  utter  blindness  and  im- 
qionaibilitj  of  the  operations  of  nature. 

The  human  body  happens  to  possess  a  speciflc  gmvitjr  a 
trifle  gmter  than  that  of  water.  In  consequence  of  this,  it 
n'nks  when  placed  in  water,  unless  sustained  by  the  action 
ctUcd  awimminf^.  This  action,  moreover,  is  an  art  which 
must  be  separately  acquired  by  eacIi  individual,  and  is  not 
tutnrally  implanted,  even  as  it  is  iti  most  other  land  animala, 
sad  as  it  should  be  on  any  providential  tlieory  of  the  nni* 
Terse.  Placed  on  a  planet,  of  whose  superficial  area  two  and 
four  fifths  tlmea  as  much  is  water  as  land,  and  which  he  b 
obliged  to  traverse  in  all  directions,  this  circumstance  be- 
Mimes  an  immense  hindrance  to  his  operations  and  success. 
fThy  was  he  not  made  lighter  instead  of  heavier  tlian  water} 
Vlij  not  endowed  witli  the  instinct  to  swim  t  The  oi>timist 
tna<t  meet  these  questions  squarely.  Science  is  satisfied  to 
explain  tlist  the  ancestral  creature  from  which  muv  &»• 
Htffldcd,  Mtid  tfhoee  atracture  and  instincts  he  Yttu  in  gT«A 
ftrt  iaUrited,  wn  to  far  restricted  to  tcrreatria,\  Me  tt«A  wo 
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diat  the  DBiul  maximum  of  haman  life  is  about  equal  to 
aerenty  revolutiona  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  around  tbe  ran. 
In  tbe  only  lenae  which  properly  belongs  to  the  words,  thia 
ia  the  result  of  umple  chance,  or  accident. 

AVe  must  content  ourselves  with  one  other  example  of 
thia  claaa. 

Frequent  allusion  has  been  made  to  tbe  fact  that  all 
ipaelei  are  clrcunuerlbed  to  limited  areas  and  nuinbera  by  the 
action  of  an  advene  environment.  This  means  that  in  tbe 
majority  of  cases  the  number  of  premature  deatlis  is  suffi- 
deDt  to  prevent  that  rapid  multiplication  by  the  free  opera- 
ticm  of  wbidi  any  one  of  the  species  living  wonld  soon  peo- 
ple tlie  whole  world  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  In  many 
eases,  the  adverse  elements  operate  to  destroy  unborn  genns, 
and  thus  work  no  positive  pain,  but  it  is  rare  that  they  tend 
to  prevent  attempts  to  multiply  or  to  produce  infertility. 
Tbe  number  of  individuals  completely  gcstutcd  and  actually 
born  is  many  times,  often  many  hundred  times,  the  number 
that  reach  maturity,  wliile  the  number  that  reach  the  ulti- 
mato  limit  of  life  of  the  species  is  very  small.*  This  indi- 
cates, as  before  pointed  out,  an  almost  incalculable  amount 
of  friction  at  the  periphery  of  each  fimnnl  area,  and  this 
wholesale  destruction  of  life  is  attended  with  a  correspond- 
ing amount  of  pain  and  suffering.  To  this  sinister  law  man 
is,  unfortunately,  no  exception.  More  than  one  fourth  of 
all  tliat  are  bom  die  I)eforc  they  have  att.iined  their  fifth 
year,  and  one  half  by  the  time  tbe  fiftieth  year  is  readied. 
The  full  limit  of  life  in  a  perfectly  healthy  [lersoii  is  prob- 
ably on  an  average  upward  of  a  liiiiidrY^d  years,  yet  tlio 
actual  average  of  human  life  is  only  a  trifle  more  than  forty 

*  Ab  nmllnil  MlaitntlioD  ot  Ihi  Icndencjr  io  n>tur«  in  muliiplr  Indiiiiliula 
br  Ihc  purpMt  of  prcmalureljr  deHro^ing  Ihcm  In  funi»1iiil  hy  llx;  fish  callpd 
A*  Bmh*dcD,  ThoM  bk>graphr  hM  born  h  Well  irrllli'n  br  P^ofr«^•nr  G,  Brown 
GonJr,  ef  the  Smllbmnlin  loBlltiitlnn,  In  i  p>f>«r  miU  brfnrp  i1i«  Atiu'rican  A*. 
nciniun  ft*lh*  Adiummcnl  of  Srlrnrc,  ■■  Ssratopi,  in  1979,  "  rnKT.iHnE.," 
%  *:i^  (Utt-  alM  -  A  Itiiiarr  of  tbi  Ucnhulcti,"  \,j  U.  Un>«p  Goodc  iDil  W 
0.  Al-aler.  Xcw  Tork,  ISBO.) 
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ive  judgment.''  War  itoelf  is  Bimply  a  blind  effort  on  the 
part  of  an  increasing  race  to  beat  back  the  waves  of  adverse 
sttrroundings  and  establish  the  conditions  to  its  farther  in- 
crease,  while  pestilence  and  famine  are  the  ultimate  scourges 
which  finally  declare  that  it  has  ah^ady  advanced  too  far, 
and  most  now  halt  or  retreat. 

Such  being  the  facts,  the  questions  recur,  Why  this 
dreadful  waste  of  vital  energy  t  Why  this  appalling  accumu- 
lation of  misery  and  woe  t  If  races  must  be  circumscribed, 
why  has  not  nature  provided  for  a  reduced  fertility  ?  The 
power  to  increase  and  multiply  is  never  checked.  Nature 
rirtnally  says,  You  shall  have  every  facility  and  every  in- 
ducement to  unlimited  expansion,  but  your  numbers  shall  be 
slaughtered  and  decimated  as  fast  as  they  overrun  the  pre* 
scribed  limits.  Surely  this  is  no  optimistic  scheme,  and  lit- 
tle denotes  the  action  either  of  intelligence  or  benevolence. 
Necessitarianism  is  the  only  form  of  philosophy  which  can 
furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  such  facts. 

Without  dwelling  upon  other  instancies  of  this  group,  it 
will  suffice  simply  to  enumerate  the  following  additional 
but  wholly  disconnected  facts:  that  the  worst  of  all  tlie  liv- 
ing enemies  of  mankind  are  too  minute  to  he  discovered  by 
the  highest-powered  microBCopes — the  BOK^dled  p^ertns  of 
disease ;  that,  in  those  latitudes  where  the  greatcAt  density  ol 
population  occurs,  northerly  winds  usually  prevail  during 
the  winter  and  southerly  winds  during  the  summer,*  thus 
exaggerating  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  ;  that  in  mount- 
ainous legions  the  rain-fall  is  chiefly  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  where  it  is  little  needed,  while  the  fertile  valleys 
require  artificial  irrigation ;  that  the  most  useful  as  well  as 
the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature  are  usually  the  most 
?ire ;  that,  whereas  pleasures  are  usually  modemte  and  brief, 
pains  are  usually  intense  and  protracted ;  and  that,  finally,  so 
few  are  the  enjoyments,  comforts,  and  attractions  of  life, 

*  fW  Uie  third  |Miper  of  Profe^Mr  Loomln  \n  the  Julj  number  of  lY\«  ^^  Xxxvc^ 
tta  Joiinul  of  Sdence  sod  Arts  "for  1875  (Sil  Herict,  ?ol.  i). 
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m&d  flo  many  its  anfferings,  diecomf  orto,  and  dutnctiona,  tbat 
they  have  furDished  a  basis  for  a  peaaiiniatic  achool  of  phi- 
losophy, and  earned  for  the  world  from  devont  teleolpgiita 
the  title  of  a  "  Siberia — the  penal  settlement— of  expatriated 
rebels."  * 

A  sufficient  nnmber  both  of  generally  anti-biocentric  and 
of  specially  anti-anthropucentric  facts  having  been  tbns  ra|> 
idly  enunierated,  let  us  consider  a  few  of  the  third  gronp^ 
which  may  be  denominated  anti-toeiocentne. 

In  considering  in  the  Iktbodcctiok  (vol.  i,  p.  7S)  tbs 
principal  barriera  to  the  advance  of  dynamic  sociology,  a 
few  of  the  most  general  illustrations  of  the  manner  In  whieh 
human  progress  is  constantly  defeating  itself  were  set  forth. 
It  will,  therefore,  only  bo  necessary  here  to  name  a  smiU 
number  of  more  special  examples  under  the  same  bead. 

It  was  M.  Angnste  Comte  who  flnt  pointed  out,  and  who 
has  empliBsited  It  with  the  force  peculiar  to  bb  writings,  that 
the  past  tendency  of  the  human  intellect  has  been  to  Ign<m 
subBtantlal  realities,  and  waste  its  energies  on  empty  speeollh 
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It  has  been  well  said  also  by  Cointe  *  that,  while  men 
havo  always  liad  the  most  neod|  they  have  unfortunately 
at  tbe  nme  time  manifested  the  least  dispositioni  to  exercise 
tbdr  intellectual  fiumlties.  The  only  social  progress  which  has 
been  achieved  has  resulted  from  the  exercise  of  these  facul- 
tiesi  and  yet  this  has  all  been  accomplished  by  a  mere  hand- 
ful, as  it  were ;  the  great  mass  having  remained,  and  still 
remaining,  entire  strangers  to  the  process  except  as  the  pes- 
live  recipients  of  its  benefits.  The  possibilities  which  can 
be  imagined  from  a  universal  intellectual  activity  tend  to 
beiwflder  the  mind. 

Allied  to  this  last  fact,  we  may  profitably  refiect  upon 
Iba  manner  in  which,  in  the  present  state  of  scientific 
progress,  the  discovery  of  truth  by  the  few  experimenters 
and  thinken  is  distancing  popular  intelligence.  The  world 
ii  really  swallowing  science  in  doses  entirely  too  laige  to 
be  assimibted  by  the  social  system,  so  that  positive  evil 
eoBslantly  results,  not  of  course  sufficient  to  overbalance 
ihm  good,  but  sufficient  powerfully  to  counteract  its  influ* 


The  remedy,  which  lies  in  the  direction  of  commuting 
a  portion  of  the  force  of  propulsion  into  force  of  diffusion, 
sr  of  greatly  increasing  the  latter  while  leaving  the  former 
unaffected,  need  not  here  be  considered,  since  it  is  the  ex- 
iting fact  with  which  we  are  at  present  concerned.  (See 
«l/Ws,  Chapters  XIII  and  XIV.) 

Am  this  enumeration  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged, 

sod  must  sooner  or  later  be  abruptly  brought  to  a  close,  we 

will  limit  it  to  a  single  additional  example,  which,  however, 

ii  one  of  great  importance.     It  consists  in  the  fact,  so  unfort- 

toate  for  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  that  each  and  all 

\    of  the  various  errors,  which  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the 

*    vorld  has  successively  swept  away,  have  been  defended  to 

tiie  last  bv  at  least  a  few  of  the  most  honored  and  otherwise 

progressive  minds  of  the  aprc,  and  have  been  com\>c\\%^^ 

♦/«ft  n/.,  vol  it,  p.  S88. 
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at  ]ut  tardily  to  inooumb  to  ■  wrt  of  pupnUr  vardiet  or 
tbe  f  one  of  nnmbon  of  leuer  ll^hta  tnd  ;oangw  hmit,  n- 
lootantly  dsclinlng  to  follow  lougar  thote  whom  tbejr  hid 
been  accuitorned  to  look  op  to  for  oountel  tnd  iBtelleottui 
guidaDce.  This  tratb  baa  been  w  happily  exprewed  by  a 
modern  writer/  tliat  I  cannot  rofndn  from  quoting  Us  woidi; 
**  The  world's  greatest  follies  and  darkest  nntrcths,  especially 
wbile  in  the  process  of  dissolution,  have  always  found  some 
JDstly  honored  authority  in  theology,  !n  literature,  in  phi< 
losopliy,  in  law,  and  in  science  itself — a  Matthew  Hale,  a 
Lord  Bacon,  a  Wesloy,  a  Cotton  Mather,  an  Elliotson,  a . 
Uara,  a  Gregory,  a  "Wallace,  an  Emerson,  an  Agassli,  a  ZoQ> 
ner,  committees  of  learned  academies,  professors  in  great 
colleges — to  stand  by  tlieir  bedside,  armed  witli  sylloglsnu, 
trusting  tlieir  senses,  and  consdentionsly  striving  to  none 
them  back  to  vigorous  life." 

There  are  some  readers  to  whom  in  apology  might  be 
due  for  so  protracted,  and  to  them  donbtleis  Mmowbtt 
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tween  man  tnd  tbe  nnivene^  The  grut  miM  oi  nunUnd 
■till  belicw  in  a  ootiHtoua  IntolUguucc,  cltlior  witbont  or 
withia  the  noirene,  which  is  perpetnallj  adjuatitig  ommu  to 
cnde  Id  natiin.  The  majority  ivgard  tliat  intulUgence  tm 
in  a  nianner  benign  and  lympathetic,  and,  wlille  Ignwitig  the 
ftrifea  and  atrngglca,  the  ■offoringB  and  failnrcs  of  the  aon- 
tient  worid,  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  gather  evidence,  honvTer 
flvnder,  in  aappOTt  of  providential  ii.torfcn>iica  and  iutcl- 
ligvtit  dcalgn.  Intelligence,  however,  appeara  rather  aa  a 
[vodnet  than  aa  a  qnality  of  nature.  In  vain  vo  look  for  an 
intelligent  recognition  of  our  human  emotions  in  tlie  gal- 
■xiea  of  iiieandesoent  worlda  above  lu.  lit  vain  we  look  for 
■a  appreciating  voice  from  within  the  penetralia  of  the  cortli. 
Tme^  it  ia  not  the  silence  of  eternal  rest ;  the  stars  glow  and 
the  planets  roll,  the  crystal  spurklcs  anti  the  flower  blooms, 
bat  not  until  we  reach  the  animal  world  is  there  one  token 
of  sjnipath;,  one  evidence  of  joy,  one  ny  of  intelligence. 
Poets  may  tell  of  the  smiling  landscape,  the  modest  flower,  tlio 
angry  ocean,  or  the  pensive  stream ;  theso  arc  but  flgurcs  of 
ipeech,  and  serve  only  as  associations  for  the  mind.  Tlicre 
i«  beanty,  there  Is  grandeur,  there  is  activity,  there  Is  even 
life,  but  mind  there  la  none.  Thought  and  feeling  an  not 
there.  The  universe  is  insensible.  Nature  has  no  soul, 
although  within  her  are  all  the  elements  of  sensibility  and 
all  tlie  materials  of  intelligence.  For  mind  is  merely  a  rela- 
tion. Tlioaght  is  a  mode  of  material  activity.  Intellect  Is 
■  brain-wave.  To  secure  it  only  requires  an  appropriate 
form.  One  revolution  of  the  wheel  of  orp^nization  evolved 
the  living  vegetable  world ;  another  culminated  in  tlie  ere- 
ition  of  sentient  beings,  niphcr  and  hiftlier  has  nriwn  the 
tvpp,  finer  and  finer  has  grown  the  priKluct,  till  liniin  }inn 
liMTinie  tlio  ruling  ionv,  and  man  has  emcrfrcd  from  that 
■brknc^s  which  hitherto  had  never  permitted  Ifntnrc  to  con- 
(eti)]i!fftc  lK>n>clf.  This  highest  product  of  evolution,  and 
vliich  may  properly  be  called  spirit,  haB  been  dt^'ScrilKMl  an 
that  which   "sleeps  in  tbe  stone,  dreams  in   t\ie  uxuxu^^ 
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awakuB  In  nmii,"*  In  tlio  inoi^nnic  worlO  tlio  moIuGalu 
ftctiviticB  are  on  so  faint  a  scale  and  eo  little  integrated  that 
Bucli  matter,  wliilo  it  ia  b;  no  meana  dead,  may  bo  fitlj 
called  sleeping.  The  aniuiBl,  wliicli  indeed  cerebrates,  but 
does  not  reflect,  may  justly  bo  said  to  dream,  wliito  the  falljr 
awakened  coiisciousQess  only  appears  as  a  product  of  the 
great  complicated  bmin-inass  of  the  developed  man. 

Sentuition  linn  been  detlncd  as  that  quality  uf  matter  by 
which  it  beeomeficon«eK>u«^y  susceptible  to  impreseiona  from 
without  (vol.  i,  p.  SGi).  This  stage  is  reached  in  the  combina* 
tion  known  as  nerve-matter,  and  feeling  is  evolved.  Itigher 
orders  of  this  eombinatioD,  and  greater  refinement  and  com- 
plication of  this  substance,  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of 
sensibility  and  of  intellect.  The  first  step  forward  is  union, 
or  aggregation ;  the  second  is  the  evolution  of  determinate 
forms ;  the  third,  the  production  of  physical  life ;  the  fourth, 
that  of  conscious  sensibility.  These  taken  together  may  be 
said  to  constitute  organization.  It  begins  as  properly  with 
the  first  as  with  the  third  (vol.  i,  p.  311).     And  the  very 
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bat  alraady  a£Eorded  us  of  die  reet  of  the  solar  system,  we 
esa  bot  eonelnde  that  the  earth  is  perhaps  the  most  highlj 
favored  member  of  it  in  this  respect,  and  that  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  balk  of  that  system  is  at  this  moment  destitute 
of  both  life  and  eonscionsness. 

The  true  place  which  mind  fills  in  tlie  scheme  of  natnre 
is  tlie  most  important  tmth  to  be  learned  in  the  study  of 
philosoph J,  and,  bdng  so  generallj  misconceived,  constitutes 
one  of  the  primaiy  subjects  relative  to  which  the  task  of 
erientatloa  undertaken  in  this  chapter  is  demanded.  For 
the  tme  order  of  development  is  from  the  non-pqrehie  to 
the  pijehiei  and  from  the  less  psychic  to  the  more  psychic,  ' 
and  not,  as  Is  popularly  supposed,  from  the  highest  toward 
the  lowest  manifestations  of  this  property.  This  great 
psychie  pandoz  lies  at  the  base  of  philosophy,  and  has  ever 
been  ita  fundamental  bane. 

Classification  of  Phenomena. 

It  only  remains,  before  proceeding  with  the  argument,  to 
reduce  to  asjrstematic  form  and  to  bring  together  in  a  singie 
place  the  several  principles  that  underlie  phenomena,  and  to 
dassify  them  anew  with  special  reference  to  their  application 
to  the  science  of  Dtnamio  SoaoLoor. 

In  order  to  do  this,  some  repetition  of  statements  of  these 
principles  already  made,  though  in  other  connections  and  for 
ether  purposes,  will  be  unavoidable,  and,  in  view  of  their 
paramount  importance,  will  perhaps  be  regarded  by  the 
leader  as  justifiable. 

It  is  tautological  to  say  that  we  know  only  phenomena. 
Phenomena  are  simply  appearances,  or  manifestations,  and 
these  can  only  exist  in  correlation  with  sense-perception. 
This  is  the  starting-point  of  all  knowledge.  Whatever 
eomes  within  the  range  of  perception  is  a  manifestation  to 
the  sentient  faculty.  Therefore,  every  thing  of  wY\\cYi  «liv^ 
j  thing  can  he  predicated  is  phenomenon.  Feeling,  VnoNcmj^^ 
/  Mod  thinking  beinge  m  placed  in  the  midat  of  a  nn\veT»  ol 
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perceivable  processes.  These  are  not  a  part  but  the  wbole 
of  their  experiencci  and  oonstitute,  so  far  as  the  peyehie 
faculty  is  concerned,  their  universe. 

Phenomena  consist  entirely  of  changes,  ••  e^  of  actual 
alterations  of  location  in  the  objects  which  make  up  the 
universe.  These  alterations  of  location  are  called  motions. 
Unless  something  moves,  there  can  be  no  manifestatiou,  no 
perception,  no  knowledge.  Tlie  existence  of  phenomena,  as 
testified  to  by  consotousness,  prove%  with  all  the  authorl^ 
of  consciousness,  that  objects  both  exist  and  move.  AU 
there  is  for  mind  to  study  is  these  moving  objects.  To 
say  that  phenomena  are  perceived  is,  therefore,  a  circular 
proposition,  and  would  be  quite  useless  but  for  the  fact  that 
it  suggests  an  ulterior  truth.  This  truth  is,  that  objects  in 
moixon  produce  effects.  Sensation  is  the  primary  effect,  but 
perception  and  experience  teach  that  similar  effects  are  pro- 
duced wherever  contact  occurs.  The  effects  produced  upon 
the  sensitive  organism,  unless  too  violent,  reveal  the  nature 
of  the  effects  produced  upon  other  objects,  and  the  greater 
part  of  all  knowledge  consists  of  such  indirect  observations. 

Ignoring,  temporarily  at  least,  the  nature  of  the  moving 
objects,  it  is  a  convenient  as  well  as  a  correct  view  to  regard 
tli'c  i>erceptible  universe  as  made  up  of  changes  which  alone 
constitute  the  subjects  of  intellectual  contemplation  as  well 
as  the  sole  objects  of  possible  conscient  interest.  This  being 
the  case,  almost  the  first  question  which  the  normal  mind  will 
raise  with  regard  to  them  will  be,  IIow  arc  they  caused  ?  The 
causes  of  observed  phenomena  have  always  formed  the  first, 
and  we  may  almost  say  the  only,  problems  of  philosophy. 

There  are  two  modes  of  conceiving  the  occurrence  of 

phenomena,  both  of  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  have  a 

basis  in  fact,  but  their  historical  order  is  the  reverse  of  that 

in  which  they  appeal  to  the  mind.     According  to  one  of 

tbeae  conceptions^  material  objects  ate  acted  u]X)n  by  a  power 

oiitsifle  tbemselvea ;  according  to  the  otlieT,  ^e^^j  w^  wvVv 

^fatic,  or  not  bo  acted  upon.     The  first  oi  Xiieae  ^iWiW^iCvyoa 
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u  readily  gnspoi,  u  heing  based  on  the  analogy  of  volun- 
Ury  iiiuwular  action ;  as  to  the  aecond,  tlioiigU  it  miglit  have 
bt«n  ea^iW  deduced  from  the  supposed  inde]>undeiicv  of  the 
ToloDtary  conscious  agent,  such  was  the  dii<tuncc  wliicli  the 
early  niiiid  pLicvd  between  the  animate  and  the  inanimate, 
that  this  analogy  appears  not  to  have  bei-n  ]>erccivcd  initil  *o 
late  tliat  the  abeolute  freedom  of  action  had  hegan  to  be 
edied  in  question.  It  has  thus  happened  that  the  idea 
of  the  independence  of  phenomena,  as  a  conception  of  tlio 
mfaid,  vas  a  late  development  of  ecicntitic  thought,  and 
Ksrcely  finds  a  place  in  any  of  the  schemes  of  the  Coemos. 
Spontanei^ — *.  e.,  the  power  of  a  body  to  originate  its  own 
■notion  from  a  state  of  rest — though  really  inconceivable  and 
omtrmry  to  the  laws  of  thoaglit,  has  indeed  been  assumed ; 
but  the  only  fonn  in  which  either  reason  or  science  is  willing 
to  accept  the  notion  of  change  not  ca.iscd  by  an  outside 
power,  is  that  which  simply  negatives  tlic  state  of  rest,  and 
recognizes  absolute  continuity  of  motion.  This,  however, 
thongh  a  late  form  of  tliought,  is  now  bci^oining  an  essential 
part  of  the  cosmology,  and  is  regarded  as  the  primary,  and 
from  one  point  of  view  the  only,  cause  of  all  phenmiicna. 
Tbc  trantittve  class  of  changes,  as  they  may  be  ealleti,  viit., 
tiio^  due  to  an  external  influence,  become  Kiibonliiiate  to 
iQtomatic  changes,  and  arc  interpret  able  as  siiecial  niiiiiifee- 
latioiis  of  forve  due  to  accidental  impacts.  Tlici^e  tranisitivo 
[ilietionivna  have  always  been  associated  in  the  hnman  mind 
Tith  an  anthropomorphic  volition,  and  this  is  nsnally  thu 
part  moflt  particularly  noted  in  their  cent  cm  plat  ion,  ku  iniuh 
¥■  tliat  it  Iian  genendly  been  deemed  euftieient  to  de-i^riiUu 
:Vin  n^  tclcologieal,  which  denotes  this  <iiiality  only  witlnmt 
fonnoting  the  more  etwcntlal  one  of  cxtnuieouri  power  as 
BK-h,  As  the  automatic  conception  gains  ground  the  tcleo- 
^•pe  one  hwes,  and  fears  have  been  entertained  h->t  the  full- 
er concfssion  of  the  foniicr  shouJd  be  followed  by  t\\c  cohv 
picle  ^hnogation  of  the  latter. 
So  fsraBse/enee  in  concerned,  no  well-settled  case  ot  fcV 
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solute  teleology  is  known,  and  we  are  therefore  compelled  to 
relegate  such  alleged  phenomena  to  the  department  of  tran- 
Bcendeiital  philofiopliyi  and  to  admit  that  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  uni  vcree  ara  the  resnlt  of  material  motions  which  Iiave 
never  been  cither  more  or  lesa  in  amount  than  they  now  are^ 
and  which  only  manifest  variety  in  consequence  of  the 
varied  nature  of  the  developed  aggregates  which  have  re- 
sulteil  from  antecedent  combinations. 

When  we  remember  that  all  matter  exerts  an  inflnence 
upon  all  other  matter,  it  becomes  evident  that  there  can  be 
no  such  thing,  in  fact,  as  absolutely  free  motion.  All  phe- 
nomena must  therefore  be  regarded  as  transitive  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  due  to  the  influence  of  moving  matter  as  their 
antecedent  causes,  which  dcteniiine  their  character  according 
to  the  lawrt  of  impact.  The  problem  is  therefore  narrowed 
down  to  the  classification  of  the  transitive  changes  observed 
to  occur.  These  may  be  readily  separated  into  two  obvious- 
ly distinct  groups,  which  may  be  approximately  designated 
as  physical  and  j>Mijchicaly  respectively,  according  as  they 
emanate  from  inanimate  or  from  animate  objects. 

These  two  classes  differ  chiefly  in  the  obviousness  of  the 
immediate  causes.  Physically  produced  changes  are  no  less 
due  to  causes  than  psychically  produced  ones.  The  cause  is 
in  all  cases  the  immediately  antecedent  chano;es  and  result- 
ant impacts;  but,  as  these  are  simply  the  links  in  an  end- 
less chain  of  causiition,  and  due  to  motions  which  belong  to 
matter  and  ai-e  inseparable  from  it— having,  therefore,  never 
had  any  origin  in  time— it  is  a  natund  error  of  the  mind  to 
look  upon  them  as  spontaneous.  But,  as  already  remarked, 
this  is  a  false  conception,  or  "pseud-idea,"  implying  origina- 
tion in  the  series,  which  never  has  occurred. 

Just  what  term  to  employ  for  the  adequate  expression  of 

this  conception  has  been  a  serious  difiiculty  in  modem  sci- 

enco.     NumerouB  efforts  have  been  made  to  resolve  tliis  per- 

p/oxitr,  some  of  which  have  been  ^TtmW^  %xx^5ft^«fv\L    Of 

^  'o   wanjr  forms  of  expression  whicli  Viave  \ieftTi  wx^jgKXft^^ 
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)f  which  are  adequate  to  satisfy  all  ix)ssible  oases,  the 
hich  probably  comes  nearest  to  this  ideal,  and  which 
€refore  adopt,  is  that  which  describes  the  entire  class 
ydcal  phenomena  as  genetie.  This  word  combines 
than  any  o'Jier  the  idea  of  causation  in  all  its  delicate 
with  ttuit  of  continuance,  without  suggesting  either 
*gin  or  a  p^irpo^e.  It  furnishes  an  adjective  for  the 
iQ  Werden.  which  may  itself  be  fairly  translated  by 
reek  ^^^pwvi  (ffenesi^). 

yehic  phenomena,  while  they,  too,  are  indirectly  ge- 
in  the  sense  that  mind  itself  must  have  had  a  genesis 
in  many  marked  respects  from  those  which  are  the 
liate  results  of  physical  causes,  and  stand  in  wide  con- 
nth  them  in  all  their  principal  characteristics.  For* 
a  large  part  of  the  changes  now  known  to  belong  to 
fietie  class  were  supposed  to  be  of  psychic  origin ;  but 
odency  of  science  has  steadily  been  in  the  direction  of 
ig  this  class  to  those  which  are  known  to  emanate 
srganized  beings  endowed  with  a  nervous  system  and 
form  of  animation.  Whatever  difficulties  may  be  en- 
ured in  seeking  to  find  this  line,  it  is  at  least  no  longer 
0  speculate  upon  the  assumed  psychic  origin  of  any 
mena  which  can  not  be  shown  to  have  proceeded  from 
organic  forms  as  possess  in  their  organization  the  active 
pie  of  life  called  protopldsm^  however  slightly  iliis 
nee  may  have  been  co-ordinated  and  integrated  into  a 
mnd  and  complex  organism.  But,  while  there  are  va- 
Icgrees  in  the  manifestation  of  this  power  of  causation, 
ding  upon  the  degree  of  organization  of  the  creature, 
of  which  degrees  are  so  wide  as  almost  to  constitute 
Ically  distinct  forms  of  force,  the  psychic  phenomena 
ree  in  one  essential  particular,  viz.,  in  manifesting  a 
«€•  As  causes  of  change,  mental  efforts  always  rep- 
Jtnal  causes;  psychic  phenomena  are  always  t^lco- 
i. 
tn  Mie,  therefore,  two  principal  classes  of  phcnotrvexka^ 
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ike  that  whicli  MViget  feel  in  tlie  presence  of  tlie  invlllbia 
itmoapliere.  They  have  lieen  rvlacUntly  odiiilttoil  Into  the 
mtegoiy  f>f  thinga,  and  molucular  phj-aics  has,  In  fact,  been  a 
OR  of  metaphyalca.  But  the  more  we  learn  of  moleenhiF 
^nmnen^  the  nioK  we  find  them  to  reeeniblo  molar  piio- 
loinoia,  and  we  art;  jastilied  experimentally,  ub  we  eertuiiily 
■re  a  priori,  in  pranoancing  matter  uniform  in  its  laws. 

A  MfiMs  fffeiens,  which  is  the  eeeence  of  the  gcnctio 
process,  u  simply  a  direct  and  immediate  cause— one  in 
which  tliere  is  neither  inturvul  nor  iiidircctioD  lietweoii  the 
Eaoae  and  the  e£Foct.  This  forms,  too,  the  leading  distinc- 
tion between  genetic  and  tcleological  phenomena.  In  the 
former,  the  caoM  is  always  in  iiumediate  antecedent  cooneo- 
tion  with  the  effect. 

Another  consideration  mnst  now  be  tiikcn  into  the  ac- 

eoant.     Genetic  phenomena  are  observed  in  most  cases  to 

«rar  in  prolonged  series.    There  is  seen  to  be  a  tendency 

ttnrard  the  recurrence  of  the  same  set  of  changes  in  a  single 

direction.     Observed  at  considerable  intervals  of  time,  the 

diinges  produced  during  one  interval  are  seen  to  Itecon- 

'  tinned  through  the  next,  and  results  effected  ar«  more  or  less 

fmuanent,  to  be  carried  further  nt  each  Eucccssive  intcr^'aI. 

^  Tbese  scries  may  be  ascending  or  descending,  according  as 

die  products  grow  more  or  less  complex,  and  an  ascending 

wiet  may  be  gradually  converted  into  a  descending  one ; 

W  in  nearly  all  cases  some  progrent  la  constantly  made  la 

"e  dir^ion  or  the  other.    So  far  as  the  history  of  our 

(lobe  is  known,  the  phenomena  taking  place  upon  it  have 

^tenti-d  a  decided  prepomlernnco  of  ascending  Berics  from 

w  remotest  periods  of  which  science  furnishes  anv  account, 

lid  such  would  also  seem  to  be  the  case  throughout  tlio 

^  system  at  large,  with  exceptions  only  in  soiiin  of  the 

*»i!e»t    bo<^ie^   as  the   cnrtb's   satellite.     There    has    thus 

^j|4«i  pUct  a  nort  of  </i-refoj»>iei't.  or  erahitiim,  whieh  in  the 

"  I  *W|9nie  worid  proceeds  from  a  more  homogeneouft  nnA  \e?« 

^  *!miiiiate-l  state  *o"vin/ a  more  Jietcrogcueous  rtatc  VrtXi 
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iMti  Aom  ill  tides,  Tbo  direction  of  motion  It  Bimpljr 
w  of  leut  nsbtanee.  If  we  contemplate  a  progreas- 
ody  or  lyttem,  we  must  not  only  eoncoive  ita  line  of 
B  at  dmply  th«t  ilong  which  the  antagonlitng  Impaeti 
ut  b  Knumnt,  but  we  mart  tlao  ooncxiive  tliat  upon  all 
except  that  immediately  in  front  and  tliat  immediately 
if  the  Impacts,  Iiowever  great,  are  abBolntety  equal. 
I  lateral  impacts,  however,  from  this  circnmatance  of 
y  nentralidng  each  other,  may  be  neglected,  and  atten- 
thad  only  on  the  directly  impelling  and  retarding 
L  All  tlds  is  as  true  of  a  complicated  train  of  plie- 
Da^anch  as  a  aidereal  ayatem  or  a  living  organism  or  spe- 
i  of  a  Mngle  aggregate,  or  body ;  and  progress  in  stntct- 
levelopnient  comes  as  atrictly  under  the  law  as  mere 
EM  in  space,  since,  in  a  manner,  the  former  may  l>o 
ted  into  elements  of  the  latter.  This  law  may  be  con- 
d  in  every  department  uf  phenomena,  and  naturally  we 
r  the  steps  from  the  lowest  inorganic  to  the  highest  or- 
stagea. 

he  primary  form  of  inorganic  development  of  which  wo 
IS  any  knowledge  is  that  of  world  HyHtcms.  Nearly 
one  who  allows  himself  to  speculate  at  all  now  believes 
mch  development  hns  taken  place,  and  that  the  earth 
tic  solar  systenr  arc  products  of  dyiiaiiiic  tciidi-ncieM  In 
livcree.  It  is  proper  to  call  this  proccsHnndol)  kindred 
orgonitati'm.  The  term  trolution  has  been  applied 
bat  in  so  doing,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the  early  part 
is  work  (vol.  i,  pp.  100,  S48),  very  grcut  confuHiun  Iihk 
introduced.  'With  the  qualifications  there  made,  how- 
there  can  l>e  no  semas  objection  to  the  tenn  ev»lii- 
implying,  as  it  then  will,  the  same  pdn-cm  In  orgilnin 
cosmic  phenomena.  The  true  antagonistic  forces  ant 
of  grantation  and  nfHatton ;  and  evolutlun,  wlien  it 
place,  denotes  a  certain  predominance  of  the  formuT 
ihe  latter.  The  nnehecked  effect  of  (jravitaUim  a\iinw 
I  qalci/r  bring  mU  thing*  to  real  in  »  whoWy  mior^u- 
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ised  state;  tbit  of  radiation  ilone  woold  qnloU^  dt«l|»t» 
all  matter  Into  gas.  The  preponderance  of  the  latter  would 
effeotualtf  prevent  iTmmetrloal  formi  from  eroMng,  vhOe 
too  great  exoeu  of  tbe  former  would  rapidly  oondenw  tlic 
matter  of  space  into  lieterogoaeous,  amorpliona  mosaea.  It  is 
the  golden  mean  between  them  that  secnres  the  true  erolit 
tion  of  tlie  orbs  of  apace. 

Organic  erolntion  proceeds  according  to  the  same  general 
law.  The  development  of  any  organism  consists  of  a  aerici 
of  wholly  inappreciable  increments,  dne  to  the  resaltant 
force  In  the  direction  of  pn^cress.  Here  the  indlvldnal 
mnst  be  Ignored  and  the  species  alone  considered,  Heiw^ 
ity,  however,  can  be  relied  upon  to  preserve  the  identity  of 
all  directly  descended  Individuals,  to  that  It  is  as  though  <»e 
individual  were  continnons.  Minor  varUdons  oocur  during 
flie  life-time  of  each  individual,  which  are  themselves  tran» 
inittcd,  producing  a  steady  progress  In  a  given  direction. 
B<.>Hides  tlie  direct  variations  dae  to  the  acttul  impacts  upon 
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ind  tooM  In  tbe  deieending  Nrtci.  Tlie  littar  m  n^j  for . 
the  pnHDt  dbngurd,  ud  contemplate  aoelety  m,  upon  tbe 
wliolc,  ■dTiodng.  Tbii  idvftnoeraont,  lilu  ill  fonni  of  de- 
Trioptncnt  bobv  it,  tftbn  pUoe  diflerentlklly.  It  b,  Itke  ths 
otbm,  tlie  nwn  roraltant  of  dlgbtly  utiequal  impingbg 
foRM  on  ill  ddci.  N^lecting  the  literal  iinpicti  whloh 
cqnilibnte  each  other,  and  oonildering  only  the  conitniotlve 
and  dwtmetlve  forces,  we  And  that,  while  thowi  are  both  in 
tlmuiCilTea  ^ormom,  the  difierenoe  between  tlieni  la  vtaj 
■U^t.  In  fut,  M  Blight  li  it  that  It  Ii  not  oorutantljr  la 
(Nw  direetioa.  Even  In  perlodi  of  moit  npld  dovelopment, 
nelil  progreia  takaa  pkoa  by  rhythmloal  flowi  and  ebba. 
The  latter  prerail  during  parU  of  thcN  periods,  «hiob  in* 
pUaa  that  soeietj  at  tlteio  timea  is  losing  ground — L  e.,  that 
the  destmctlve  forces  are  actually  part  of  tlio  time  in  the 
tiecndant.  Except  in  a  limited  Bensc,  presently  to  Iw  con- 
sidered, this  is  the  nature  of  all  the  social  progress  which  baa 
taken  place  thus  far. 

Such  is  the  general  eliaracter  of  genetic  phenomena  and 
genetic  pn^resa  in  ail  departments  of  nature :  the  dynamio 
(tate  is  brought  abont  through  infinitesimal  increments ;  the 
gnxtcT  part  of  tlio  force  expended  is  neutralized  in  eo  nearly 
maintaining  the  statitei  condition ;  there  is  incessant  rhythm, 
dertroring  at  intervals  most  of  the  little  that  has  been 
gained ;  the  effect  is  tn  immediate  contact  with  the  cause, 
and  exactly  eqnal  to  it;  there  is  no  leverage  or  unequal 
advantapo  in  the  method  of  exertinj;  influence,  so  that  only 
the  crudest  and  most  direct  results  are  capable  of  Iteing 
reached,  \nicn  correctly  viewed, .therefore,  and  thoroughly 
understood,  the  process  of  nature  proves  the  least  economic 
of  all  eonwivablo  processes — n  fact  wliicli  the  vnstneiM  of  the 
■ale  on  vhicb  it  operates  and  tbe  absolute  raagnitudu  of  the 
results  actually  accomplislied  by  it  have  in  great  measure 
concealed  even  from  the  most  clearsighted  and  thoughtful 
Mndcnts  of  nature. 

It  via  onoe  nipposed  tbat  nature's  RietbodB  vera  \Vq 
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rtandard  of  eveiy  living  speciei  of  plant.*    In  tho  animal 
Iringdom  the  straggle  is  desperate  and  nnceosing,  and  the 
Ksalt  is  not  different  from  that  in  the  vegetable.    Not  only 
is  the  waste  of  reprodnctive  poffer  enormous  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  life  brought  forth,  bat,  of  the  latter,  by  far. 
the  greater  part  meets  vitfa  premature  deetmctlon.    Ani- 
mals, as  sll  blow,  pre^  upon  one  another,  producing  nnlvcr 
ssI  and  Indescribable  suffering,  and  placing  every  living 
tiling  In  a  state  of  ehronio  terror  in  the  midst  of  its  count- 
less enemiea.    But  even  this  tells  leas  heavily  upon  the  vital 
i.     energies  than  does  the  silent  confilct  which  results  from  the 
I;    competitioa  for  the  means  of  subsistence.    It  is  here  that 
a    ooem*  the  greatest  waste.  If  the  coat  of  producing  and  devel- 
-     oping  an  organism  is  counted  at  anything. 
»,  That  the  same  laws  have  operated  in  the  super-organic  as 

I-  ia  tlie  organie  world  is  quite  obvious.  Xot  only  the  progrcea 
mt  of  barbarism  into  civilization,  but  tho  march  of  clviliza- 
*-  tion  itself,  has  been  attended  with  tho  same  incidents  that 
r^  diaracterize  the  development  of  a  specicB  or  of  an  Individ- 
:  •  uL  The  archiEoIogist  digs  the  remains  of  extinct  civiliza- 
c.  1^  (ions  out  of  the  earth  in  much  tlie  eamo  manner  as  tlie 
-'■*  jaJeontologist  does  those  of  extinct  animals  and  plants.  Be- 
-^  tides  his  wars  with  tho  elements  and  witli  wild  beasts,  man 
<7>  bi  been  perpetually  afflicted  by  ware  with  hia  own  kind ; 
o  •  ud  yet  this  warfare  of  men  witli  their  Burroundinf^a,  with 
»*  other  species,  and  with  one  another,  ia  the  strict  analofruo 
■  *  of  that  of  the  lower  forma  of  orpanizcd  bcinf:^.  Even  tho 
^  Blent  battle  for  subsistence  has  its  counterpart  in  tlie  com- 
'^;  prtitivc  Btnigglcs  of  industry.  The  same  wasteful  iiictlioda 
■^  prevail  in  society  as  in  tbe  animal  and  vepetahle  kinf;doin«. 
'^  The  natural  ri-'sourcefl  of  tho  earth  are  squandered  with  a 
vanton  disregard  of  the  future.  The  forests  arc  cut  down 
to  supply  temporary  wants,  conattmed  by  escaping  cainp- 

^  '  S«»«  rriinrt  on  IbU  point  ■»•  prnenW  b»  ihc  wrilof  in  tn  »r\re\c  m» 

•Tfc?  Lm»I  DinribLtha  ofPltnu,"  wUcb  >ppear«it  In  "TUe  Pin>u\u  &A«ttt« 
*       t-mUr. "rot- 1*  fOdober,  1876). 
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fins,  or  pnrpoaely  cleared  for  tillage,  until  the  liabitable  por^ 
tiotu  of  the  earth  are  succeuively  transformed  into  lifelesB 
deserts.  The  §oil  is  rapidly  cxhaiuted  by  the  tirst  occnpants, 
who  know  only  the  immediate  present.  The  wild  animals 
useful  to  man  are  soon  extiuguished  by  the  beartleaa  dcstmo- 
tion  of  the  fertile  femaloa  and  helpless  young.  Population 
distributes  itself  to  great  disadvantage.  Cities  grow  op  with 
narrow,  crooked  itreGts,  which  must,  from  time  to  time,  be 
widened  and  straightened  at  large  absolute  cost.  Filth  and 
disease-germs,  due  to  dense,  unregolated  population,  bring 
pestilence,  and  sweep  away  at  rhythmic  interrals  the  excess. 
Famines  come  to  scale  down  the  ranks  of  such  as  hare  forced 
their  way 'in  during  years  of  plenty.  Bitter  partisanship 
prevails  evcry-whero  throughont  society,  the  nearly  success- 
ful effort  of  each  party  being  to  undo  what  the  other  has 
done.  Labor  and  capital,  whose  dependence  upon  each  other 
is  absolute,  are  constantly  found  in  open  hostility,  jrhich 
greatly  rcdaccs  the  productiveness  of  both.     Exchaige  of 
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Inltiil  itop  in  the  entin  MriM  of  p^jafale  plMBomeu,  tfw 
domaiii  of  tdoology  fa  ■trioUj  eiMztenun  with  the  domafai 
«f  tniod.  The  bub  of  aetttm^  m  distlngnidied  from  malioitt 
«r  moTunent,  ii  the  eziifanoe  of  {hm  redding  In  the  anl- 
mate  wganitm.  Dedbe  ii  aln  the  mly  motive  to  eetimi, 
bat,  «ltboii|^  all  aotion  proeeodi  from  dodre,  all  dailroa  aie 
not  fdlowed  hj  aetioii.  Tbk,  however,  !■  ■Iwqr*  in  oaoae* 
^qnenee  of  a  conflict  of  rimnltaneona  desiree  {nndring  for 
dirfr  ntiffactbrn  the  perfonnanoe  of  inoompatlUe  aetioiuk 
UnlcH  thu  antagndnd  and  eqnilibimted,  ereiy  dedre  reaolta 
In  the  aetkn  demanded  for  its  Mtin&ction.  ^  It  la,  the 
•dominant  dedre  prodoeea  action,  which  ia  vigonma  in  pro* 
portion  to  its  decree  of  predominanoe.  The  Idea  Involved 
in  the  term  volition  !■  not  dutingniduiblo  from  tliis  concep- 
tion of  dMlre,  except  that  It  properly  connotui  tlii§  plurality 
«(  desirca,  and  represents  the  effect  of  the  dominant  one  In 
prodncing  action.  Actions  which  are  the  result  of  volitions 
m  called  voluntary  actions,  and  therefore  all  proper  action 

til  CMontially  voluntary  (J^m,  p,  819).  Tlie  only  exceptlona 
to  tills  vould  be  soeh  cases  as  Involved  no  plurality  and 
Iwnce  no  conflict  of  desires,  a  siinple  impulse  producing  its 
timple  action.  This  claas  seems  to  be  strictly  identical  with 
vbst  zuulogista  call  r^fit»  aetioru. 

Teleological  phenomena  are  CQnteioutly  produced.  This 
follows  from  tlie  tmth  stated  in  Chapter  V.  (vol.  i,  pp.  366, 
^  40i),  that  feeling  iUelf,  even  of  the  simplest  character, 
implies  consciousness  to  such  an  extent  tliat  to  speak  of  un- 
ttDM-ioos  sensibility  involves  a  contradiction  of  terms.  Even 
nflM  action  mnst,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  both  conscious 
ud  telcologicaL 

Teleot<^cal  phenomena  involve  purpose.  Tliis  is  scarce- 
Ij  more  than  the  definition  of  teleology.  It  is  as  aiming  at 
R  end  tliat  the  conception  lias  come  to  receive  this  name 
{frrnn  tJVoc,  an  end),  and  for  which  the  German  langutt^, 
ulike  our  own,  poesesKt  an  admirable  TcmacaW  et^vnv 
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Every  peycliic  action  has  for  its  raiaon  d'itre  some  object^ 
or  end,  wliiuli  the  conscious  orgatiism  deeiree  to  secure.  It  ia 
proper  to  ciU  this  end  tbc  onuM  of  the  actioQ,  bat,  to  distin- 
guisli  this  cause  from  audi  ae  coneiBt  in  antecedent  motions, 
and  constitute  impacts,  reeolting  in  genetic  phenomena,  al- 
ready treated,  and  wiiieh  are  called  ejicient  cautet  (ooumv 
eJUnentes),  this  new  clusa  of  causes,  operating,  as  ve  ma/ 
say,  from  in  front  instead  of  from  beliind,  have  long  been 
appropriately  termed  final  cavtet  (cavta  Jtnalea) ;  although, 
as  we  saw  in  the  IirrBODucrnox  (vol.  i,  p.  29),  the  tuleologtcai 
agent  was  an  anthropomorpbio  creation  of  the  bnmaa  mind 
accustomed  to  observe  its  own  teleologicol  operations. 

The  ends  constituting  the  motives  of  the  action  of  eon- 
Bcious  beings  differ  with  the  nature  of  those  beings.  The 
steps  in  the  development  of  the  psychic  faculty,  from  the 
lowest  creatures  capable  only  of  reflex  action  to  the  haman 
being  with  his  multiplied  wants,  have  already  been  suffi- 
ciently traced  in  Chapter  V,    W^e  are  here  chiefly  conoemed 
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muTwDj  A  phjdoal  dolra ;  the  tnie  end  ii,  tlienfion^  the 

eetfafacdon  of  that  dedie.    The  direct  object  ctf  the  Mtiun 

ou  only  be  in  intermeditte  mwm  to  ttia  eod.    Bnt  the 

mental  opaatioD  te^nired  to  determine  that  such  object  cod- 

stitntM  Mwb  meiBa  may  be  aomewhat  oomplicuted,  and, 

with  the  incraadog  degreea  of  complication  in  aoch  opem* 

tioD,  there  vill  go  incrvaaiiig  liaUti^  to  failure  in  aadi  do- 

tenninatioD.    The  lurda  that  pecked  at  the  gnpM  on  the 

cuTta  of  Zenzia,  and  the  dndca  that  awallowed  Uie  Uta  of 

red^iot  Iron  irmn  the  blatjEimith'a  anvil,  are  illnstntiooa  of 

aoch  Ulnre.    But,  ontude  of  the  inflaence  of  man,  who  ao 

greadj  modiflee  the  enTironment  of  animala,  there  exiat 

abondant  etamplea  which  ahow  tliat  in  a  atate  of  natore  and 

in  thdr  nonnal  habitat  great  wunt  of  corrcspotidcuce  exista,* 

and  that  animala  mitiaie  the   trae  enda  of  their  being. 

Upon  tliia  largely  dopenda  the  power  of  certain  iipecies  to 

entrap  and  doatro;  otliora,  a  procc-aa  whidi  can  not  be  gener- 

inlly  dietingnished  from  man'i  aucceeaful  efforts  to  accom- 

tbh  the  tame  end.    Even  planta,  snch  as  Diontea,  DaHin^ 

faiio,  and  Sarracenia,  avail  themBelves  of  this  liability  on 

the  part  of  insects  to  <rr  respecting  the  proper  manner  of 

Kenring  the  safe  gratification  of  their  desires,  and  entrap 

dwm  for  their  own  nourishment.    In  man,  whose  desires  are 

N  mnltltadinon*,  and  wlioaci  environment  ts  w  irregnlar  and 

Mnplex,  such  failnrea  are  of  oonatant  ocounenee,  and  are 

(peeiflcally  denominated  "erron  of  judgment" 

AVe  ace,  therefore,  that  the  actual  attainment  of  the  eod 
*f  being  is  a  eomplicated  operation,  and  that  !n  the  approach 
lowsrd  it  there  is  a  series  of  distinct  psychological  stops. 
^  actual  satisfaction  of  a  desire  is  complicated  by  a  tnin 
^  conditions  which  are  liable  to  defeat  it  at  any  of  the  defl- 
lile  stages  named.  Fint,  It  must  take  its  dianccs  among 
conflicting  desires,  and  most  be  the  dominant  one.  Second* 
It,  while,  if  it  be  the  dominant  dc«re  it  is  sore  to  reftvklt  \il 
Mion,  still,  to  secnro  the  end,  it  must  not  fail  in  ibe  «fl(nl« 

'^leaeer,  Tltjchologf,"  toL  il,  p.  40«. 
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as  it  is  constantly  liable  to  do.  Thirdly  and  finany,  sapper 
ing  it  to  secure  the  particular  object  at  which  it  has  aimed, 
it  still  runs  the  risk  that  that  object  when  secored  may  not 
be  adapted  to  satisfy  the  desire. 

SucceiM,  therefore,  in  secnring  tho  end  of  being  is  diffi- 
cnlt  and  contingent.  It  will  as  a  role  be  proportional  to  the 
degree  of  complexity  of  the  orgatiism.  It  is  greatest  in  the 
lowest  organisms,  whose  actions  are  all  reflex ;  it  ia  least  in 
man,  whoso  actions  ore  rational  to  a  brge  extent,  bnt  whow 
environment  is  so  enormously  complicated. 

Methods  or  Comatiom. 
Confining  our  attention  for  the  fntnre  to  the  ^ort  itsdf, 
we  obricrve  that  all  Jiving  OTganisms  are  incessantly  ttrivin^ 
to  aecare  these  ends  of  being.  This  nnivereal  nwu«  in  the 
organio  world  extends  to  nun,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
groat  factors  in  the  problems  of  social  science.  The  old 
philosopben  occasionally  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  in  thnr 
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ing  to  one  great  daasy  since  all  desires  are  psychologically 
liomogeneons.  The  general  end  of  conation  is  therefore  the 
satisfaction  of  desire.  In  animals  this  homogeneity  of  de- 
sires is  very  obvious,  but  in  man,  and  especially  in  civilized 
man,  so  greatly  do  particular  desires  differ,  that  there  are 
entire  groups  which  are  not  popularly  recognized  by  that 
name.  Sucli,  for  example,  are  the  motives  proceeding  from 
sympathy  and  from  altruistic  sentiments  in  general,  while 
the  inclination  to  act  in  conformity  to  any  intellectual  con- 
viction or  strong  belief  or  opinion  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  de- 
sire. Still,  psychologically,  all  motives  whatever  are  desires, 
and  their  satisfaction  becomes  an  end  of  conation.  In  man, 
too,  the  satisfaction  of  desire  in  general,  which  in  each  par- 
ticular case  is  attended  with,  or  rather  consists  in,  pleasure, 
acquires,  in  consequence  of  the  highly  derivative  and  greatly 
varied  character  of  his  desires,  a  distinctive  name,  not  ap- 
plicable to  animals,  and  is  called  happiness.  80  far  as  the 
direct  purposes  of  the  sociologist  are  concerned,  therefore, 
the  ultimate  end  of  conation  is  happiness. 

Contemplating  the  phenomena  of  conation  from  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view,  we  observe  that  they  do  not  all  proceed 
according  to  the  same  general  method.  Actions  are  capable 
of  an  important  classification  according  to  whether  they  are 
pr»tluced  by  the  direct  or  the  indin^ct  method  of  conation. 
This  distinction  lies  at  the  basis  of  social  science.  It  is  of 
little  importance,  however,  to  biology,  since  an  examination 
of  the  actions  of  beings  lower  than  man  shows  that,  with 
very  slight  qualification,  they  are  all  performed  according  to 
the  direct  method.  It  is  chiefly  in  human  action  that  we 
are  able  to  detect  the  employment  of  the  indirect  method. 
In  man,  however,  there  is  no  failure  to  employ  the  direct 
method,  and  hence  it  is  in  sociological  phenomena  alone  that 
we  are  able  to  observe  and  study  the  operation  of  both  meth- 
iids,  and  to  compare  the  TeBu)ta.  To  consider  and  poml  o\3\ 
this  important  distiaction  Is  our  next  task. 
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THE  wKEct  laxatm  or  ocurAiKor, 

Tlie  fundamental  principle  underlying  the  direct  method 
of  conation  ia,  that  the  desires  of  sentient  beingn  constitute  true 
natural  forces.  TIiia  truth  was  set  forth  in  Cliapter  VII  (roL 
i,  pp.  45t$,  iGS,  4Sti),  and  need  not  be  here  treated  at  length. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  state  clearly  that  this  is  not  a 
conrenient  analogy  or  parallel,  but  a  literal  truth  of  science^ 
and  that,  without  any  inodiUcation  of  its  principles  or  defini- 
tions, the  theorems  of  physics  may  be  extended  over  the 
entire  field  of  biology,  provided  they  do  not  ovcntep  the 
boundaries  set  by  the  above  proposition  as  stated.  For  that 
which  primarily  marks  the  character  of  a  true  natural  force 
is,  that  it  obey  the  mechanical  axioms  of  phj'sics  as  estab- 
lished by  Newton,  and  popularly  knoVn  as  the  latn  tf  nuh 
turn.  Yet  it  can  be  shown  that  desires  as  forces  do  ob(^ 
these  laws.  Of  the  various  manifestations  of  mechanioot 
force,  the  conative  forces  most  closely  resemble  those  of  gnri- 
tation  or  of  magnetism.    The  comparison  with  the  last-named 
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▼ertebratet  are  reatrieted  in  their  operations  to  the  direct 
nietliod  of  eonation.  In  neariy  all  the  higher  gmdee  of  ani- 
mals tlie  tame  it  praotioally  true,  and  where  exoeptione  oo- 
eor,  aa  in  beasts  of  prey  that  employ  arts,  and  other  ereatnres 
that  adopt  devices  of  various  Idnds  to  escape  the  former,  it 
is  foond  that  long  subjection  to  conditions  of  environment 
rendering  this  necessary  to  existence  has  developed  imimcii 
aecoiding  to  the  laws  of  adaptation,  so  as  to  relegate  them 
to  the  elass  of  direct  actions.  It  is  only  in  the  highest  forms 
of  vertebrate  life  below  man— as  in  dogs,  and  perhaps  spa^ 
li^y  In  horses,  bat  quite  notably  in  the  elephiuit— that  any 
rnimistabable  signs  of  higher  psychic  powefrs  have  been  ex« 
hiUted* 

It  would  be  easy  also  to  show  that  in  this  psychic  depart* 
ment  of  natdnd  force  the  second  mechanical  maxim  as  to  the 
amount  and  direction  of  changed  motion  is  equally  applicable.  . 
Locomotion  in  animals  on  the  ground  and  over  uneven  sur- 
fsoea  presenting  obstructions  is  as  nearly  straight  toward  the 
object  of  desire  as  the  impinging  forces  will  permit.  A  horse 
driven  away  from  home  will  seek  to  return,  and  is  only  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  the  rein.  If  it  be  across  an  open 
country  without  roads,  and  the  rein  is  finally  slackened,  the 
animal  will  describe  a  curve  under  the  influence  of  the  two 
desires,  viz.,  the  fear  of  its  master,  whom  it  supposes  to  wish 
it  to  go  from  home,  and  the  desire  on  its  own  part  to  return. 
Such  an  action  js  a  normal  case  of  ^^  constrained  motion,*'  and 
the  curve  described  may  be  compared  with  curves  described 
by  the  celestial  bodies,  under  the  influence  of  two  or  more 
forces. 

The  tliird  law  of  motion  is,  that  action  and  reaction  are 
equal.  This  is  obeyed  by  direct  psychic  phenomena,  and 
constitutes  from  tlie  practical  point  of  view  their  most  im- 
portant attribute.  It  is  nuinlfested  in  the  fact  that  the  ro- 
sulu  accomplished  are  e^osi  to  and  no  greater  A^axi  l\\«  exv* 
crjp'  expended.  Tlwro  /§  no  dl§pmportlon  l>utwoim  iWcaww^ 
Md  the  eOocL    There  l§  none  at  the  loaa  IuvoUxmI  \n  gp\ieX\i\ 
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phenomena,  but  there  U  also  none  of  the  gain  aecnred  b/ 
indirect  teleolo^oal  pbenomeoa.  The  organlBm  can  take  no 
advantage  of  its  sarroundingB,  and  can  obtain  nothing  for 
which  it  does  nut  pay  a  full  equivalent  in  mnscnlar  energy. 

Tlicre  is,  however,  a  form  of  advantage  which  niosele 
acquires  over  mechanical  forces,  and  which  is  dae  to  the 
organic  economizing  of  molwalar  nerre  activities,  enabling 
them  not  only  to  transmit  their  energy  to  distant  parts  of 
the  organism,  but,  in  so  doing,  to  take  advantage  of  anch 
iHouhanioal  priiiclploi  at  the  lever  and  fulertim,  whereby  tlw 
effect  is  rendered  greater  than  the  eauw.  Thta  remit  la  al» 
accomplished  through  organisation  In  still  another  way,  vli^ 
by  t)ie  conversion  of  nerve  energy  into  muscular  movement. 
This  involves  some  such  principle  of  concentration  as  that  on 
whicit  atmospheric  electricity  is  now  held  to  be  produced.* 
While  muscular  action  may  really  have  nothing  in  eommot 
with  electrical   discharge,  the  latter  at  least  snggeats  an 
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they  leeure  is  In  no  way  of  psychic  origin.  It  can  not^  ther» 
furs,  be  compared  with  the  advantage  secured  through  the 
application  of  the  indirect  method^  and  it  only  serves  to 
oiarlc  the  manner  in  which  the  law  of  genetic  evolution  has 
operated,  in  rising  by  a  series  of  well-defined  steps  from  the 
crudest  genetic  to  the  highest  intellectual  achievements. 

As  the  necessary  result  of  organization,  the  direct  method 
involyes  the  instantaneous  exercise  of  muscular  activity  in 
the  direction  of  securing  the  object  of  desire.  If  the  object 
be  near,  the  creature  seizes  it  directly,  and  appropriates  it. 
If  the  former  resist  the  process,  the  latter  simply  exerts  mus- 
eolar  force  to  overcome  the  resistance.  If  it  be  remote,  by 
whateirer  sense  detected,  it  moves  in  a  right  line  to  it.  If 
barriers  intervene,  it  either  overcomes  them  by  direct  exer- 
tion, or,  where  they  are  incapable  of  bein^  thus  overcome,  it 
expends  its  energy  and  comes  to  rest.  In  popular  language, 
the  operations  of  the  direct  method  of  conation  constitute 
what  is  called  "  brute  force,"  or  mere  "  muscle,"  the  crudest 
form  of  force  as  well  as  the  least  economical. 

A  large  part  of  the  operations  of  the  human  race,  espe- 
cially in  its  lower  uncivilized  stages,  are  conducted  according 
to  the  direct  method,  and  even  in  civilized  races  this  method 
is  largely  employed.  In  this  latter  case  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  adoption  of  this  method  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  which  it  is 
necessary  to  modify  in  order  to  secure  tlie  ends  sought. 
Thus,  while  in  the  domain  of  simple  mechanical  forces  and 
inorpmic  material  objects  this  method  is  almost  wholly  es- 
chewed, in  the  higher  departments  of  vital  and  psychic  phe- 
nomena it  is  the  one  most  commonly  employed.  Without 
dwelling  upon  the  intermediate  steps,  wo  need  only  consider 
tlie  manner  in  which  governments  endeavor  to  enforce  their 
decrees.  The  army  and  the  posae  comitatus  are  the  tnie&t 
examples  of  "brute  torce,'^  the  only  way  in  wV\\c\\  Tuaiv\i\v% 
]cameJ  to  influence  the  complicated  phcnoincna  ot  f^.ocuA'j. 
Al/htrs,  too,  an  coercive,  whether  mandatory  or  proUWAoT^j  • 
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Before  leaving  tlie  subject  of  tbe  direct  method  of  oo- 
nation,  it  may  be  farther  pointed  oat,  u  «  fact  not  wholly 
distinct  from  that  lost  stated,  that,  beddeB  the  mere  mnscnlu* 
means  of  directly  seeking  the  ends  desired,  there  has  been 
developed  with  the  progreas  of  mind  ■  second  means  which 
may  be  distinguished  as  psycliic.  This  consists  in  persoasion, 
exhortation,  or  appeal  to  dominant  sentiments.  As  a  psychie 
phonomenon,  this  penuosive  or  exhortatory  method  ia  a  atoge 
higher  than  the  purely  muscular  one,  bnt  it  ii  still  direct 
It  seeks  to  aronse  tbo  emotions  and  thereby  secure  the  per- 
formance of  acts  by  other*  which  the  primary  agent  desires 
to  have  performed.  The  principal  examples  of  this  class  of 
direct  operations  are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  moral 
reforms  and  religious  instltntlons,  althongli  In  the  latter  ctso 
the  indirect  method  has  been  largely  employed,  We  also 
see  excellent  exemplifications  of  the  p^chlc,  or  exhortatory^ 
application  of  the  direct  method  In  modem  phllaathropte, 
charitable,  and  temperance  reforms — all  of  which,  like  the 
moral  progress  of  society,  clearly  demonstrate  the  reladvo 
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of  evolution,  and  the  first  break  in  that  process  since  the 
development  of  protoplasm.  Henceforth  the  possibilitiea 
of  Tital  eyjrtenee  are  to  be  mnltiplicdy  and  the  rate  of  or- 
ganic progrem  enonnondy  aooelerated.  For  BuoceBs  in  the 
Mntient  worid  is  the  ability  to  attain  its  ondsi  and  the  in- 
telleetoal  dement  is  especially  adapted  to  augmenting  tliat 
power.  By  the  direct  method,  action  in  this  direction  is 
nsstrided  to  esses  which  are  within  the  muscular  strength  of 
the  oiganism,  and  essily  accessible  without  the  intervention 
of  obstacles.  The  utmost  possible  to  be  accomplished  by  it 
was  measured  by  the  oiergy  actually  expended.  The  least 
obstmctioii  beyond  the  power  of  the  individual  to  dear  away 
by  muscular  force  is  an  e£EectuaI  bar  to  its  access  to  the 
object  of  deshne.  By  the  aid  of  the  new  element  all  this  is 
changed.  Interposed  barriers  are  evaded  by  cireuitous  routei 
of  ai^noach.  Powerful  natural  forces  are  by  appropriate 
jidjostments  made  to  do  the  work  of  overcoming  resistance, 
and  what  is  wholly  unattainable  in  the  present  is,  by  the 
necessary  adi^tion,  secured  in  the  future. 

The  intdlectud  element,  though  commonly  called  a  force, 
is  not  in  redity  such.  It  is  not  compamblo  with  the  otliet 
true  psychic  forces.  These  latter  are  obliged  to  do  the  real 
work  tliat  is  performed,  the  same  in  the  indirect  as  in  the 
direct  method.  The  intellect  only  guides  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  the  maximum  results.  It  also  brings 
other  natural  forces  to  their  aid,  and  thus  increases  the  effects. 
The  general  process  by  which  all  this  is  done  is  that  of  in- 
renflonj  the  product  is  art^  and  therefore  the  faculty  may  be 
cdied  the  inventive  faculty,  and  the  phenomena  produced 
artificial  phenomena. 

The  one  principle  common  to  all  forms  of  art  and  inven- 
tion is  that  of  causing  natural  forces  thcmsi^lves  to  do  tlie 
work  that  man  desires  to  have  done.  There  are,  liowcvcr, 
many  ways  in  which  this  principle  may  operate,  in  some  of 
whicli  the  principle  itself  m  somewhat  ditYicnU  of  i\e\CH?\\v>\\> 
On  t)w  h^MH  of  tbeso  JifFcrcnccs^  the  modes  oi  \uvci\\\o\\,  ot 
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tho  kinds  of  indirect  action,  Mtralt  of  a  rongli  cIsBsifloation. 
Tlie  largest  groups  in  this  closaiflcation  are  those  that  con- 
cern reflpectirely  the  amount  aod  the  direction  of  foree.  In 
the  former  case,  friendly  forces  are  intensitled  and  hostile 
ones  ditniniBhed.  In  the  latter,  nentral  forces,  or  even  hos- 
tile ones,  are  turned  to  beneticial  purposes,  or  the  latter  are 
rendered  neutral.  Where  friendly  forces  are  intenstded,  or 
any  forces  made  useful  or  more  nsefnl  than  before,  the  in- 
Tcntion  is  positive.  AMiere  hostile  forces  are  either  diuun- 
islied  or  diverted,  the  invention  is  negative.  To  simplify 
the  subject,  we  need  consider  only  positive  invention. 

The  principle  of  ijUetrnjieation  is  exemplified  by  the 
lever  and  fulcrum.  As  has  been  mathematically  proved,  this 
principle  extends  to  embrace  the  inclined  plane,  tlie  pulley, 
and  the  wheel  and  axle.  This  law,  therefore,  really  undw- 
lies  all  strictly  mechanical  art. 

The  principle  of  direction  Is  well  illiistrated  in  the  aim- 
pie  art  of  irrigation  which  was  practiced  by  the  Ameiicaa 
aborigines  in  the  Lower  Statns  of  Barbarism.    The  nentral 
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already  been  qnlto  fully  staled  in  Chapter  VII  (vol.  i,  pp.470, 
£51),  wMIs  ipeoifla  oxaiuplea  will  ha  given  in  Oliapter  XI 
{imfiv,  p.  835).  It  will  not,  therefore,  be  neccsaary  here 
«itber  to  repeat  the  former  or  to  anticipate  the  latter.  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  fixed  the  poution  of  this  tnoet  important 
of  all  the  factors  of  social  development  in  ita  proper  place  in 
n  of  elaaaitication  of  phenomena. 


Taldng  a  retrospective  gUnce  over  the  entire  field  of 
plieDomena  thus  far  considered,  we  are  able  to  perceive  the 
several  stages  of  progress  in  the  direction  of  economy  of  re- 
snlta.  The  lowest  stage  in  tliis,  as  in  all  other  respects,  is 
that  of  genetic  phenomena,  in  which  we  saw  how  great  was 
the  waste  and  how  exceedingly  small  the  degree  of  progress 
ax  compared  with  the  amonnt  of  cnei^y  expended.  This  is 
nature's  method,  pure  and  simple. 

The  next  stage  is  that  of  the  direct  method  of  conation. 
Here  tlie  phenomena  are  teleological,  and  hence  far  more 
pnxlnctive  of  results  in  proportion  to  the  force  exerted.  The 
imiiienso  element  of  waste  is  eliminated.  Action  that  is  not 
«c|uilit>rated  by  attempting  what  ie  beyond  the  power  of  the 
agent  resalta  in  accomplii^hing  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
is  represented  by  tlie  energy  put  forth,  but  no  more.  As  in 
j^ctic  plicnoniena  we  were  dosllngwitlt  true  natural  forces, 
so  in  those  teleological  phenomena  whieh  are  aceompllHlied 
br  the  direct  method  we  are  still  dealing  with  true  natural 
ioTves.  Tlie  difTcrenee  in,  that  while  (he  genetic  forces  are 
physical  the  teleological  forces  are  peycliieal. 

Finally,  we  have  as  a  tliird  stage  th.it  in  which  the  indi- 
rect method  is  applied,  and  here  we  see  the  maximum  econ- 
omy and  the  maximum  ei!icieiicy  in  the  accomplishment  of 
rvsults.  With  the  development  of  this  n)o<le  of  action,  great 
and  increasing  dittpro portion  is  secured  between  the  energy 
«xpended  and  the  work  aceompliiihed ;  apace,  time,  and  in- 
fer^ening  oliKtacles  are  overcome,  and  the  Cond\t.\on% &T(^  «X 
length  eetabtubed  forsocia!  erofiition. 
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OLASBirirATioir  nno  matural  Airo  AsnrtciAt. 
The  Bystem  of  eluaificatlon  aboTe  ■betched  Ii  buad 
primarily  upon  the  fnodamenUl  distinction  of  genetle  and 
teleological  phenomena,  this  being  the  moat  important  baiU 
from  which  to  contemplate  the  sDCceuive  steps  in  the  prog- 
ress toward  the  final  stage  represented  by  the  application  of 
the  indirect  method.  But  the  reader  can  not  have  failed  to 
perceive  tliat  there  is  another  scarcely  less  fundamental  dis- 
tinction, fumidhing  a  second  basis  of  classification  too  essen- 
tial to  be  overlooked.  This  is  the  distinction  of  Tiatural  and 
artificial.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  this  classification  will  orer- 
lap  the  former,  so  as  to  place  a  lat^r  share  of  all  phenomena 
under  the  first  of  these  general  groups  than  fell  under  the 
group  of  genetic  phenomena,  while  restricting  the  second 
of  its  great  gronps  to  a  much  narrower  field  than  that  occu- 
pied by  teleological  phenomena.  A  closer  inspection  ihowa 
that  this  transfer  consists  in  relegating  from  the  department 
of  teleological  phenomena  to  that  of  artificial  phe 
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meh  pheDomeiia  are  laaoeptible  to  modification  and  eapaUt 
of  being  rendered  advantageona  to  man  in  proportion  as  their 
lawa  are  eompreliended.  Bat  more  especially  does  tliia  tmtb 
coneem  the  sodologisti  sinoe  he  finds  in  it  die  veiy  hope  of 
sodal  sctenoe.  He  learns  that  within  tliat  great  gronp  of 
fheDomena  subject  to  human  eontroli  and  nnder  tlie  subor* 
dbste  head  of  direct  teleological  phenomena,  stand  the  phe- 
nomena which  result  from  the  operation  of  the  soetal  /aree$ 
(toL  i,  p.  49S)f  and  in  this  fact  resides  the  entire  possibility 
«f  an  artificial  social  progress. 

Genetic  changes  take  place  through .  infinitesimal  incre* 
mmUf  and  are  secularly  dow,  all  but  a  mere  differential  of 
eneigy  being  lost  in  equilibration.  Vital  phenomena  belong 
to  the  genetic  dass.  Sense  phenomena  are  teleological  but 
direct,  thus  securing  no  iiieehaniciil  advantage  above  that 
which  the  oiganisni  ib^lf  lias  secured  tlinmgh  its  structu- 
nd  development.  Intellectual  phenometiaf  also  teleological, 
ahme  secure  this  advantage,  and  it  is  this  which  distinguishes 
an  forms  of  art  and  constitutes  such  actions  arttjicuiL  While 
many  such  actions  are  doubtless  perfonned  by  the  highest 
mammals,  it  requires  a  close  discrimination  to  distinguish 
them  from  instinct.  Instinct  may  not  inappropriately  be 
called  secondary  organization^  since  it  secures,  through  purely 
genetic  methods,  such  cunmlutive  adaptations  as  are  secured 
by  morphological  organization,  whereby  certain  n»eclianical 
advantages  are  gained,  so  long  as  the  creature  restricts  itself 
to  the  constantly  recurring  influences  of  a  circumscribed 
habitat,  but  which  are  as  inoperative  outnido  of  that  habitat 
as  are  the  physiological  processes  outside  of  the  organism. 
Instinct,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  stand  to  the  indirect 
method  in  the  same  relation  that  the  physiological  apparatus 
of  living  oiganisms  stands  to  the  direct  method.  Just  as  the 
latter  are  purely  genetic  products,  attended  with  effects  that 
appear  to  l)e  psychic,  so  the  former  is  an  equally  pxite  ^tv^>A!^ 
product,  attended  with  effects  that  appear  to  be  \TvUi\Wl\i5\. 
And  it  iM  with  ^^reatljr  heightened  interest  t\\at  ^e  ivo^  qV 
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wrve  that  instiiiet  forms  still  another  of  those  ibnipt  steps, 
strictly  analogotu  to  that  marked  hy  cell-contraction  in 
tnnsclea  and  leverage  ia  tendons  and  joints,  to  reliere  the 
too  wide  interval  between  the  phenomena  of  the  direct  and 
thoee  of  tlie  indirect  method  of  conation. 

Itecajntiilation. — Briefly  to  recapitulate  the  entire  snV 
jeot  of  the  elassification  of  phenomena,  we  find  that  they 
may  be  primarily  divided  into  the  two  great  classes,  genetic 
and  tcleological,  the  first  of  which  are  always  phyaicid  and 
unconscious,  and  produce  change  through  infinitesimal  in- 
crements, while  the  second  are  always  psychical  and  ood- 
ecioua,  proceeding  from  volition  and  involving  purpose. 
Looking  to  genetic  phenomena,  we  find  that  they  are  sub- 
divided into  two  groups — inoi^ranic,  the  result  of  physical,  or 
mechanical,  forces,  and  organic,  the  result  of  vital,  or  biolog* 
ical,  forces.  Looking  to  teleological  phenomena,  we  find 
that  tlicy,  too,  belong  to  two  general  subdivisions — direct, 
proceeding  according  to  the  direct  method  of  conation,  and 
indirect,  proceeding  according  to  the  indirect  method  of 
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being!  who  have  nude  themBfllves  icquuated  with  the  Uwb 
whidi  Qcderiie  them.  Artificial  phenomena  are  those  that 
reaalt  from  such  modification  and  control  of  natural  phenom- 
ena hj  aneh  ratiooal  beings.  The  tranaformatiooB  effected 
npon  the  globe  by  man — which,  without  his  rational  actions, 
would  not  have  taken  place,  and  which  may  be  designated 
in  general  phrase  aa  due  to  the  agenciea  of  civilization — con- 
sist priDeipally  of  such  artificial  phenomena. 

The  following  tabnlar  exhibit  will  aid  tlie  reader  in  fixing 
the  relationa  of  these  several  groups,  while  at  the  same  time 
it  oombines  in  a  dngle  scheme  both  the  bases  of  classifieatioD 
that  bare  been  employed : 


Teleologlol;  p«jchlc>];  ooD>doui: 
ptocMdiog  tram  Tolliloa  ud  InralTliig  pnr> 


Orgaale:  Dlraot:  Indlrtd: 

tb*  t«Dll  o(   Iba     iwult     praoMdldg    ae«onliiig    to        pracccdiDf;  acoonl- 
pb7riad,or      of*IUt,or         Uw    direct     mitbod     of  log  lo  the  IndU 


Zoalofcial:   Aulbrapologlnl  I 
m  manUnt-    ai  mudftfted 
ad  b7  cfcb-       bj  nun.  Do- 
tum  below       iobId  of  the 
DUO.  HKial  force*. 


N«tuf»I:  Artiadil: 

Ukl^  pboe  MMiding  to  aDifonn  Uwt,  ud  produced  b;     coDhiHlic  of  ut>- 

(n«MMnlto«*i;  capable  of  prediction  and  nradiacft-       nl     pbeMOMBa 

<><«-  iDodiBed  by  tb« 

bTODtlTe  faenlt7. 

SraTEiiENT  or  the  Arodhknt. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  chapter,  as  already  announced, 
has  been  to  accomplish  the  complete  orientation  of  the  read- 
er for  the  Toyage  before  liim.  Without  thin,  much  that  i»  V» 
come  might  appear  meaningleaa,  or  at  least  lose  \tft  ^o^xA, 
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Men  think  in  syatems.  Most  syBtemfttio  treatiBeg  u«  na- 
intelligible  unless  followed  from  the  bcfgtnning  uid  grasped 
intheir  entirety.  A  fandameatal  tone  mtu  through  them 
which  preeeribea  the  special  itense  of  evety  line,  and  which 
is  wholly  unheard  in  isohited  passages.  The  careful  reader 
of  such  works,  without  neceasarily  acquiescing  in  the  author's 
viewB,  is  able  at  least  to  comprehead  them  and  to  do  justice 
to  tliem. 

It  was  thought  that  the  considerationa  set  forth  in  this 
chapter  might  aid  in  thus  elucidating  the  general  ptunt  of 
view  from  which  this  work  is  written,  and  enable  the  reader 
who  shall  persevere  to  the  end  to  supply,  from  what  he  may 
tbns  learn  of  the  ideas  which  the  writer  designs  to  convey, 
some  of  the  deficiencies  in  the  discussions  which  are  to  fo)< 
low.  There  is  a  tendency — to  which,  I  presume,  all  will  con- 
fess— to  allow  the  reader's  individuality  to  crowd  out  tliat<rf 
the  writer,  and  thus  so  for  to  mingle  the  subjective  with  the 
objective  as  to  leave  the  latter  imperfectly  assimilated.  For 
the  reader's  own  good,  this  tendency  should  be  restrained. 


L 
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For  a  poipoie  wUeh  will  ptetently  appear  wo  will  aarigD 
to  eaoh  of  thaw  torma  a  letter,  which  will  fix  their  order  in  a 
Mrica  not  admitting  of  any  alteration. 

The  firrt  of  these  tennsi  which  we  will  designate  by  the 
ktter  A,  is  Hapjpinem;  the  second,  which  we  will  derignate 
bj  B,  is  Progre99;  the  third,  which  we  will  designate  by  C, 
%I>jfnamicAciUm;  the  fonrth,  which  we  will  designate  by 
I  D,  is  Dj/namio  Opinion  ;  the  fifth,  which  we  will  designate 
bf  E,  ia  KnowUdge;  and  the  sixth,  which  we  will  designate 
Ij  F,  is  Eiueaiion. 

The  definitions  of  these  six  terms  are  as  follows : 

A.  Happiness.  Ezoess  of  pleasore,  or  enjoyment,  over 
psDiL  or  Qisoomzoix. 

BL  Progress.  Sneoess  in  harmoniiing  natural  phenom* 
«ia  with  hnman  adfantage. 

C.  Dynamio  Action.  Employment  of  the  intelleetnal^ 
^▼entire,  or  indireet  method  of  conation. 

D.  Dynamic  Opinion.  Correct  views  of  the  relations  of 
man  to  the  nniverse. 

E.  Knowledge.    Acquaintance  with  the  environment. 

F.  Education.  Universal  distribution  of  extant  knowl- 
edge. 

Thborkms  of  Dthamio  SoaoLooT. 

Corresponding  to  these  six  terms  thus  defined,  there  are 
six  theorems  of  dynamic  sociology  which  require  to  be  elabo- 
rated and  established,  and  to  each  of  which  a  separate  chap* 
tor  will  be  devoted. 

Continuing  the  literal  designations,  these  theorems  are 

the  following: 

A.  Happiness  is  the  ultimate  end  of  conation. 

B.  Progress  is  the  direct  means  to  Happiness ;  it  is,  there- 
fine,  the  first  proximate  end  of  conation,  or  primary  means 
to  the  ultimate  end. 

C.  Dynamic  Action  is  the  direct  means  to  Progress ;  it 
is,  therefore,  the  second  proximate  end  of  conation^  or  teor 
eodary  means  to  the  ultimMte  end. 
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D.  Dynamic  Opinion  is  the  direct  means  to  Cjmunio 
Action ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  third  proximate  end  of  conatiffli, 
or  tertiary  means  to  the  nltimate  end. 

E.  Knowlcd^  is  the  direct  means  to  Dynamio  0|niuon ; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  fourth  proximate  end  of  conation,  or 
fonrtli  means  to  the  ultimate  end. 

F.  Education  is  the  direct  means  to  Knowledge ;  it  is, 
therefore,  the  fifth  proximate  end  of  oooatioD,  and  is  the 
fifth  and  initial  means  to  the  nltimate  end. 

Letting  tlie  symbols  alone  stand  for  the  terms,  and  em- 
ploying tho  inatliematical  sign  of  equivalence  (^),  to  be 
read  "  will  result  in,**  the  above  propoaltionfl  may  be  con* 
donsod  into  a  very  simple  notation,  which  at  the  same  time 
presents  the  entire  aignment  in  a  perfectly  clear  and  inteU 
lifpMe  form : 

A.  The  nltimate  end. 

B-oA. 

O-oB-o-A. 
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eew,  for  tlie  nme  energ]-  expended,  will  be  proportloiul  to 
the  remoteiieM  of  the  end  toward  which  it  ii  diroctod,  so  that 
the  highest  ecooom;  !•  only  aecnred  in  directing  it  to  the 
moat  remote  proxinuto  end,  which  is  the  initial  means. 

Bnt  we  will  not  here  f  nither  anticipate  the  treatment  of 
the  main  jnoUem. 
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lift  wtthoat  fMlIng  b  flMHtiillj  jkmmm,  ud  Iti  MpOiIlN 
tin  in  limltad  faj  the  BKtnr*  of  nuroniidltig  dramutueM. 
lib  with  fedtng  beeomM  aetkUy  ind  tltber  dtnetlj  or  ln> 
dinetlj  tmeta  upon  t3w  cnTironment,  modifjlog  tin  Imo 
of  utniv. 

Tba  natoiml  gmoiti  of  feeling  ie  one  of  the  meet  Inter- 
Mdng  of  Uologieil  problemi.  Not  thtt,  h  a  Msientltie  qoee* 
tioo,  it  admita  of  »  oertdn  wlntloA,  bat,  «•  one  of  tboie  hia- 
toried  qneetiMU  thnut  npon  n*  by  the  facts  of  biology,  whilo 
it  tnuueenda  the  Umita  of  obaerratioa,  it  can  not  be  exclttded 
Ann  the  domain  of  latlonal  inquiry.  Ijke  manj  othor  Idn- 
died  qneitiona,  that  of  the  orif^n  of  feeling  wents  to  find  ita 
intat  ■adafaetoiy  wlation  in  the  great  and  newly  diaeovefed 
kw  of  aeleetlon,  or  adaptation.  Though  to  a  certain  degree 
relative,  the  phenomena  of  feeling  may  be  resolved  into  two 
great  groups,  each  mutually  excluding  tlie  other,  in  one  of 
which  all  tlie  feelings  are  more  or  less  plcaaurablo,  whilo 
in  the  other  they  are  more  or  less  painful.  So-called  indif- 
ferent feolinga*  (voL  I,  p.  886),  can  not  be  admitted  ex- 
cept into  the  department  of  psychology  proper,  where,  oa 
the  eorreUtee  of  perception,  they  aro  denominated  ecnsa- 
tion*. 

Pleaaore  and  pain,  then,  are  the  leading  charactoriBtice  of 
aU  feelings.  Teleologisu  have  essayed  numerous  osplana- 
doni  of  pleasure  and  patn,  particularly  of  the  latter,  one  of 
til*  eblef  of  wliieh  Is  tlut  pain  is  given  iis  as  a  dtictpllnr,  In 
order  to  improve  oar  morals  or  increase  our  reverence  for 
tlie  Creator.  But,  of  course,  this  would  not  apply  to  tlio 
Igwer  animals  which  suffer  like  ourselves,  and  the  oame  oh- 
jeetioo  would  apply  to  all  the  attempts  made  by  that  school 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  plcsaure  and  pain.  Tlicy 
larely  condescend  to  take  such  humble  creatures  as  animals 
into  their  lofty  oftnsideration.  When  Descartes  was  met  by 
this  insuperable  obstacle,  his  native  candor  and  logical  con- 
mtency  drove  him  to  the  worst  va^rai^  of  \h9  \\?e — ^ftwll  oS 
•4MIM-,  -niaeipln  of  Ji/eUJoej,"  »oL  I,  pp.  «»,  VIK. 
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buiiting  that  til  aninuli  vera  mere  automata,  uid  deT<Hd  of 

feeling. 

Wben  tlie  prinoipla  of  aitanl  tdipUtlon,  or  MleodoB,  li 
oncu  fuirly  undentood  and  applied  to  the  phenomena  of 
feeling,  they  prove  one  of  the  easiest  clauea  of  facta  la  the 
whole  ratige  of  biological  science  to  yield  to  its  magic  touch.* 
The  child  shuns  the  fire  and  the  heated  oven,  and  erety- 
boiy  recognizes  that  its  fear  of  the  pain  which  attenda  bom- 
ing  ia  what  frequently  preserves  its  life.  It  is  impoaaible 
not  to  admit  tliat  even  man,  were  he  absolntely  iodiSereut 
to  pain  caused  by  violent  contuBtona,  etc.,  would  be  liable 
to  bo  destroyed  In  thousands  of  cases  where  this  attri- 
bute now  protects  and  preserves  him.  If  such  is  the  case 
with  children  surrounded  and  protected  by  rational  par- 
ents and  friends,  how  much  more  potent  must  this  prin- 
ciple be  in  the  protection  and  preservation  of  non-ntional 
aniiiials  1 

It  is  not  the  abstract  love  of  life,  the  mere  deelre  to  live, 
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the  Mrtb,  when  left  to  itself,  simply  beotnee  of  uaiveml 
experienoe.  The  laws  of  thought  are  wholly  unaffected  by 
it,  aa  ia  proved  by  numeroua  eiperimenta.  So  there  could 
be  no  logical  iDcniuistenoy  in  the  auoc^tlon  of  the  highest 
degreea  of  aufferlng  with  the  longest  dnratioa  of  life,  and 
<nily  experience  negatives  snch  a  snpposition.  Indeed,  the 
religionists  have  fallen  back  on  pnre  logic  whenever,  think- 
ing  no  corporeal  puniabineut  sufficiently  severe,  i. «.,  real- 
izing that  death  would  certainly  supervene  before  the  requi- 
site amount  of  pain  could  be  inflicted,  they  have  invented 
places  of  eternal  torment  for  the  soul,  where  death  no  longer 
eomes  forward  aa  a  check  upon  suffering.  But,  when  tho 
law  of  survival  is  once  clearly  conceived,  it  introduces  an 
adequate  mec]iauical  cause  for  the  relation  of  sequence  be- 
tween pain  and  death. 

Imagine  the  world  peopled  by  myriads  of  living  and 
active  beings  of  all  kinds  and  forms  of  diversity.  They  arc 
all  in  contact  with  all  the  other  objects  existing  about  them, 
and  a  prey  to  all  the  vicissitudes  which  a  constantly  cliunging 
world  presents.  Without  feeling,  they  must  be  without 
•etiae  or  intimation  of  danger,  and  rapidly,  through  frequent 
exposure  to  those  agencies  which  destroy  their  organization, 
tbey  wonld,  one  by  one,  disappear  before  the  adverse  ele- 
ments that  every-wbere  surround  tliem.  The  utter  extinc- 
tion of  every  form  under  these  cireumstances  could  he  but  a 
qaestion  of  time,  and  all  actual  life  would  vanish  from  the 
globe.  But  let  ua  suppose  some  to  be  slightly  endowed  with 
the  susceptibility  to  pain.  These  would,  in  proportionate 
degrees,  ilmn  the  agencies  calculated  to  destroy  their  oiganl- 
eation,  because  such  would  also  be,  on  tho  hypothesis,  tho 
ones  which  wonld  produce  pnin.  The  forms  thus  endowed 
would,  therefore,  survive  longer  in  proportion  to  the  degreo 
of  sensitiveneis  to  pain.  Thus,  under  tlie  now  clearly  un- 
derstood law  of  "nntnral  selection,"  the  numlwr  of  st.-nt\e\>X 
beings  would  increase,  H'?iile  the  insentient  otvoa  ^o%\«^  \i^ 
eome  extinct,  dad  we  eboald  have  the  world  su\»tiknV\«^^  u 
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ve  actually  see  it.  So  that,  on  tlia  imtional  aaaumptioii  of 
a  Bimultaneous  creation  of  living  things  in  all  respects  ■• 
tbey  are,  except  in  the  total  absence  of  fbeliug,  if  a  degni 
of  HDriitivciiL'M,  however  email,  be  asantiied  once  to  make  ita 
ajipearance,  accidentallj  or  otherwise,  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  u  eeiitient  kingdom  of  beings  out  uf  such  a  state  of 
things  id  perfectly  explicable  on  the  single  principle  of  natn- 
ml  selection,  or  the  preservation  of  the  best  adapted.  That 
such  Imri  not  been  the  manner  in  which  sentient  beings  have 
originated,  needs  not,  of  course,  be  said  ;  but,  be  tliat  mode 
what  it  may,  it  is  the  same  principle  to  which  we  must  look 
for  the  only  explanation  that  nature  affords  of  the  existence 
of  pain  in  tlie  world. 

Hot  less  clear  is  the  genesis  of  the  opposite  state  of  feel- 
ing, viz.,  pieaaure.  Indeed,  a  closer  view  makes  it  probable 
that  the  existence  of  pleasurable  senaations  was  even  more 
necessary  than  that  of  painful  ones,  in  order  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  living  beings;  and  only  in  consequence  of 
their  relativity  is  the  presumption  excluded  of  tho  chrono- 
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Bot,  MM  orginization  increases,  other  capacities  for  pleasare 
•rise,  mmaj  of  which  sre  u  eaaential  to  iho  continuation 
of  life  u  are  thoae  connected  with  nutrition.  Tliere  is 
tlie  great  oiHtrdinAte  system,  the  reproductive,  which,  while 
in  the  lowest  creatnrea  it  seeina  to  be  little  mure  tlian  s 
sort  of  supplementary  nutrition,  becomes  in  higher  organ- 
isuM  differentiated  into  a  wholly  distinct  function,  having 
its  own  spedal  oi^^s  located  in  a  different  part  of  the 
body,  and  a  nervous  organization  yielding  the  strougcst  of 
all  idmnU  in  the  intense  pleasure  of  its  exercise.  While 
tlie  natritiTe  system  has  for  its  function  the  preservation  of 
the  individoal,  the  reproductive  system  has  for  its  function 
the  preservation  of  the  spedca.  The  one  preserves  life,  tho 
other  perpetnates  it,  and,  in  so  far  as  two  indiBpeiisable  things 
admit  of  a  comparison,  the  latter  js  far  the  more  important 
function.  And  here,  more  distinctly  llian  in  the  case  of  the 
nutritive  system,  tho  capacity  for  pleasure  advances  with  tho 
grade  of  development.  It  is  a  si^ificant  fact,  jiict  at  this 
point  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  not  until  wo  reach  the  higher  ver- 
tebrates, the  mammalian  class,  that  we  find  the  higlilv  spe- 
cialized male  intromittent  or(»an.  The  perpetuation  of  these 
highly  organized  beings  demanded  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  performance  of  the  reproductive  act,  and  nature  has  sup- 
plied such  a  stimulus  in  the  development  of  B]>ecial  organs 
of  copulation  with  an  attendant  nervous  apparatus. 

In  higher  creatures  there  are  various  other  sources  of 
pleasure,  the  attainment  of  which  is  more  or  lens  eascntial  to 
the  life  and  health  of  the  oritanism.  Pkv  itself,  as  exem- 
plified bv  the  gambols  of  the  Iamb  or  the  colt,  is  aimply  the 
gratification  of  the  natural  demand  of  the  animal  system  for 
its  necessary  exercise.  Both  classes  of  feeling  arc  cosily  ac- 
counted for  as  the  result  of  natural  adaptation.  Plants,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  devoid  of  feelinfir,  exist  by  virtue  of  other 
means  of  protection.  Feeling,  so  far  as  nature's  ohjerts  can 
be  nndetstood,  Is  simpir  one  of  the  means  by  ^vV\o\^  OTf9.Tv- 
knu  MTV  protected  and  enabled  to  subsist.     T\io  cVaaac*  ^ 
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beings  poBseaMug  it  obvioastjr  eonld  not  exist  withoot  it ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  ezistence  of  a  class  of  beings  posaeBsiiig 
the  organization  and  all  the  charactoristics  of  existing  wn- 
tient  creatures,  except  the  capacity  for  pleasure  and  pun, 
would,  under  the  same  external  conditions,  be  utterly  impos- 
sible.  Kcmove  feeling,  and  somo  other  adequate  proteetion 
would  require  to  be  substituted,  and  no  other  can  be  imag- 
ined tliat  would  not  necessitate  a  complete  change  of  oigani* 
zation  and  its  re-adaptation  to  conditions,  eqnallj  marked 
with  that  which  distinguishea  the  plant  from  the  animal, 
Bemove  the  pleasnre  derived  from  eating,  the  gostatoiy 
nerves,  and  the  individual  immediately  perishes.  Kemove 
the  sexual  appetite,  and  the  race  forthwith  becomes  extinct. 
Remove  the  stimulus  to  muscular  exertion,  and  the  organism 
languishes,  and  sooner  or  later  the  species  most  snccumb. 
On  the  other  hand,  let  the  so-ealled  "  pangs  of  hunger"  be 
quieted  without  the  normal  absorption  of  nourishment,  and 
death  from  starvation,  though  it  be  painless,  would  be  no 
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dangers.  But  in  proportion  u  tliese  safeguards  exiet,  will  tlia 
degree  of  oiganization  increase,  UntraintnGlcd  by  clumpy 
coats  of  mail,  the  tissues  are  free  to  expand,  to  difTercntlute, 
to  improve.  Witli  the  means  of  cscapiii};  nil  the  nidc  asBaalts 
from  witliont,  the  organism  substitutea  delicacy  for  strength, 
and  stmctiiral  refinement  for  coano  offensive  and  defensive 
•ppUances.  So  that  the  sentient  faculty  is  not  only  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  highly  organized  creatures,  but  liigher  or- 
ganixation  is  the  chief  result  of  the  development  of  the  sen* 
tient  facnl^.    The  progress  of  one  is  the  progress  of  both. 

The  genesis  of  feeling  is  thus  satisfactorily  explained, 
and  in  it,  as  a  corollai^',  or  rather  as  the  obverse  side  of  it,  is 
clearly  seen  also  the  genesis  of  sentient  life  itself.  The  only 
unsolved  problem  is  that  of  the  nature  of  feeling.  For  the 
questions  still  remain :  Plow  should  sutli  an  expedient  have 
happened  to  be  hit  upon  as  the  endowment  of  organized 
mutter  with  sensation }  and,  What  is  it  in  sentient  matter  that 
distinguishes  it  from  insentient  (vol.  i,  p.  3C3)  t  To  8.iy  that 
nerroua  matter  possesses  this  property,  only  brings  us  one 
step  n'>Arer  to  the  problem.  It  is  little  more  than  a  statc- 
ment  of  the  problem.  We  will  not  hastily  place  this  in  the 
category  of  the  nnlcnowablo,  but  will  cheerfully  leave  it  for 
the  pre^nt  in  that  of  the  unknown,  while  with  true  poeitiv- 
ist  resijrnation  we  will  accept  the  immense  fact  which  feel- 
ing itself  (our  sense*)  presents  in  the  existence  of  feeling  in 
the  world. 

In  dealing  with  the  genesis  of  any  elaes  of  phenomena 
we  mnst  necessarily  keep  in  view  the  end,  or  puqwac,  to  bo 
served  by  the  phenomena.  With  this  truth  teleology  has 
nothing  wliatever  to  do.  We  have  only  to  recognize  that 
nothing  can  exist  without  ft  cause,  and  wo  are  obliged  to 
regard  the  effect  in  the  light  of  an  end,  or  purpose.  There- 
fore, without  rew^^nizing  any  influences  cxtcnial  to  tho 
positively  dependent  course  of  natural  change,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  take  account  ot  whnt  must  Ihj  rcgar(\c<\  aR  \^vc  "^ 
jecU.  or  enda,  of  nature,    Xanguoge  forces  us  to  eTtpr»;a6  ^^« 
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conception  by  these  eymboUy  and  the  laws  of  thought  reqaire 
us  to  fomiukte  Buch  a  conception  before  we  can  oompre- 
hend  the  operations  of  natural  law.  The  chief  objects  of 
nature  ore  three :  the  preservation,  the  perpettution,  and  the 
iinprovcuient  of  organized  beings.  By  preservation  is  meant 
the  riiuiiitcimuce  of  the  life  of  the  individual  as  loDf;  aa  the 
conditiona  of  exitttence  will  admit  Perpetuation  is  the 
originutiun  of  new  individuals,  which  shall  cootinoe  the  life 
unco  evolved  and  tnuuuiit  it  to  future  generations.  By  im- 
provement is  meant  progress  in  the  quality  of  the  organiza- 
tioii^L-vulopiiitnt. 

The  tirst  two  of  these  objects  of  nature  meet  at  a  point 
far  down  in  the  scale  of  existence,  where,  in  the  reprodao- 
tiou  of  evils  by  eitiiple  division,  the  continued  process  of 
nutrition  is  dibtinetly  traceable  (vol.  i,  p.  32S).  In  the  end, 
too,  they  arc  identical,  and  may  both  be  reduced  to  the  one 
result — preservation — ^jiist  as  they  can  be  reduced  to  one 
physiological  process  —  nutritioiL      Convenience,  however, 
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could  w«  inugiue  the  state  of  orginuation  to  remain  exactly 
the  nme,  it  might  be  prolonged  tndetinitel;.  But  such  an 
■Momption  i«  practically  Impoaaible,  and,  since  we  suppose 
tliat  it  nerer  rises  above  the  given  point,  this  is  equivalent 
to  a  certain  dc^^ree  of  decadence,  however  small.  In  fact, 
all  organie  development  ia  more  or  less  rhythmical,  and,  nn- 
lesa  a  given  organism  ia  on  the  whole  rising,  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain that  it  is  declining.  Every  form  is  either  on  its  way  to 
a  higher  life,  or  else  it  is  on  its  way  to  extinction.  And, 
after  all,  there  is  no  new  element  in  this  process'  of  develop- 
ment. It  is  nothing  more  than  the  continuation  of  the 
original  formative  impulse  that  first  brought  life  into  the 
world.  To  say  that  the  tendency  to  progress  is  a  general 
one,  and  properly  belongs  to  the  objects  of  nature,  ia  only  to 
say  that  in  the  present,  as  in  the  past,  the  great  organizing 
force,  or  nttua,  is  at  work,  as  well  on  the  creatures  already 
possessing  considerable  organization  as  on  those  in  process 
>f  origination. 

This  point  of  view,  from  which  we  have  been  contem- 
plating the  phenomena  of  organic  life,  and  which  takes  ac- 
count of  what  have  been  called  the  objects  of  nature  (vol.  !, 
pp.  461,  601,  664),  may  he  designated  as  the  effective  point 
of  view.  It  is  the  stand-point  of  biology,  and  affords  the 
natural  conditions  for  the  suceessful  investigation  of  the 
lawB  of  life,  not  only  of  the  lower  organisms,  but  of  the  bo- 
man  race  as  well. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  the  same 
class  of  phenomena  may  be  regarded,  which  we  will  distin- 
guish as  the  txif^ectivf,  since  it  constitutes  the  stand-point 
from  which  sentient  creatures  themselves  must  bo  conceived 
as  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  feeling,  and  that  from 
which  man  intuitively  contemplates  them,  though  rationally 
he  certainly  does  also  consider  the  objects  attained  by  them. 
■We  liave  seen  that  the  objects  which  nature  must  be  t^ 
t^ardcd  as  aiming  to  accomplish  by  the  introduclion  ot  ^«Up 
am  and  pain  an  the  presentation,  perpetuation,   &tt4  wOi* 
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proTement  of  sentient  organisms.  Pleasore  and  pun  tro 
merely  the  means  to  these  sevenl  ends,'  all  of  wliich  are 
more  or  less  remote  In  appeannce  from  the  means  employed. 
As  already  shown,  there  is  no  neeesaary  connection  between 
a  given  pleasurable  or  painful  sensation,  and  the  reenlt  it 
accomplishes  in  preserving,  perpetuating,  or  perfecting  the 
organism  experiencing  it.  This  result  is  brought  about 
through  a  kind  of  pre-established  harmony,  not  indeed  of 
a  supernatural  kind,  but  consisting,  on  the  contrary,  of  a 
pnrely  meclianical  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end,  which 
are  connected  by  the  highest  causal  necessi^,  yet  in  su^  a 
manner  tliat  the  creature  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  former 
docs  BO  without  the  least  necessary  conception  or  even  knowl- 
edge of  the  latter.  It  is  only  after  the  reason  has  become 
so  far  developed  that  the  dependence  uf  the  one  npon  the 
other  can  be  deduced  from  the  facta  of  observation,  that 
the  beings  themselves  are  able  to  contemplate  the  results 
as  the  consequences  of  the  means  adopted  considered  •» 
autocedcnts.     This  condition  differs  according  to  the  obvi- 
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broQI^t  about  In  both  tbe  greftt  kingdonu  of  life,  thii  gratb 
«it  of  til  *d«pUtioM  hu  been  effected,  whereby  lentient  ex* 
iettnoe  hai  boon  mide  powible,  ud  the  paramoaot  endi  of 
lift  an  aeeompllahed  thraugb  the  simple  effort!  of  the  o^ 
genlun  to  obtein  pleunre  and  avoid  pain,  blindly  hecdleu  of 
all  oonaeqnences.  Not  even  the  coatemplation  of  the  myriad 
forma  that  must  have  been  sacrificed  to  secnre  such  an  adap- 
tation oan  deprive  ui  of  our  admiration  of  so  perfect  a 
scheme  1 

Wide  as  is  the  generalization  that  all  the  activities  of  the 
oi^anio  world  have  for  their  sole  object  the  attainment  of 
pleaanre  and  the  avoidance  of  pain,  this  is  nevertheless  the 
conclnaioD  to  whieh  a  final  analysis  brings  na,  and  neither 
the  nil(«  of  logic  nor  the  facts  of  experience  will  permit  us 
to  except  from  this  universal  truth  the  actions,  or  any  one 
elass  of  actions,  performed  by  mankind  or  any  portion  of 
mankind.  The  effort  to  do  this — actuated  chiefly  by  a  false 
pride  which  blinds  men  both  to  fact  and  reason — is  the  bane 
of  philosophy  both  past  and  current,  cornipting,  as  it  docs, 
its  very  sources,  and  profoundly  vitiating  every  stage  of  its 
growth. 

Let  us  recognize  this  truth,  patent  to  the  unbiused  mind, 
»nd,  BO  doing,  let  us  see  to  what  conclusions  it  leads  us,  re- 
ginrdless  of  the  nature  of  these  concluBions. 

As  will  be  readily  perceived,  such  a  recognition  will  in- 
Tolve  a  complete  change  of  boM  of  all  pliilusopliy.  AVe  are 
now  compelled  to  place  ourselves  on  the  stand-point  of  the 
developing  organism,  and  to  limit  our  view  to  the  simple 
«nds  of  the  creature.  Instead  of  any  lunger  soaring  aloft 
to  contemplate  Xatnre  in  her  remote  objects  and  looking 
down  upon  the  nniverse  of  life  as  a  vast  objective  panorama 
rolling  on  below  us,  we  arc  obliged  to  cling  to  earth  with 
all  its  crude  mechanical  devices,  repugnant  tliougb  tbcy  be, 
and  take  our  places  in  the  ranks  of  Nature's  living  army,  to 
contemplate  life  a»  a  mami  of  real  phenouiei\a,  tii\A  owtk^n?* 
MOtf  oar  own  bcUodb  aa  ao  integral  part  of  p^ietiouien^ 
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HaTiDg  resigned  ounelyeB  to  sucli  m.  condition,  the  fint 
great  truth  that  hood  b^ns  to  dawn  upon  u  is  the  one 
already  tilnted  at,  that  the  phenomena  of  feelltig  conatftate 
the  true  luala  of  all  that  pert  of  pliilowpby  which  at  all  in* 
Tolves  the  interest  of  man.  They  are,  in  ihort,  the  fonndft- 
tloQ- stones  of  the  social  science.  What  function  is  to  biology, 
feeling  is  to  sociology. 

As  has  already  been  remarlced,  there  must  be  some  object 
in  philosophy.  The  day  of  intellectual  gymnastics  for  its 
own  sake  has  gone  by.  To^ay  men  think  for  a  porpofe. 
That  purpoeo  is  one — the  elevation  of  man.  This  ia  the 
same  object  that  has  built  np  every  system  of  religion,  the 
same  that  is  avowed  by  the  advocates  of  every  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Tlie  subjective  point  of  view  is  the  only  one  from 
which  this  purpose  can  be  accomplished.  The  recogniti^at 
of  feeling  as  an  end  is  the  state  of  mind  necessary  to  be  as- 
sumed before  any  pn^rees  in  social  philosophy  can  be  made. 

We  have  already  seen  that  mind  has  two  sides,  an  ot^ 
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imwltj  of  fint  fnlly  UDdentuiding  the  pbenoment;  tnd 
tlw  iluioit  totil  ftllnra  to  trut  of  them,  or  tlielr  brief  ind 
■aperfieUl  treatment  in  the  form  of  mere  appeodioei  to  the 
treatiM*  of  which  they  ahonld  have  formed  the  basis,  abua- 
dantlj  aiplalna  the  complete  decline  of  metaphyiica  and  the 
demand  for  a  thoroagh  reorganlution  of  the  philosophy  of 
roind  (Chapter  V),  We  are  not,  however,  here  oonoemed 
with  thli  reorgaDlaation,  which  is  certainly  progressing  fa. 
TOrably,  exoept  in  so  far  u  regards  the  position  wliloh  the 
feellngt  ilionld  ocoapy  In  the  practical  questions  connected 
with  tint  social  and  individual  actions  of  men.  lu  psycho- 
log^  qrstems  we  care  little  what  position  tliey  are  made  to 
ooenpy,  hot  in  sociolo^  it  beoomes  of  the  utmost  Importance 
that  Uiey  should  be  fully  recognised  as  the  true  ends  and 
tlna)  objects  of  human  action. 

Ignoring  for  the  present  the  negative  means  of  nature 
{pain),  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  positive  means 
<plcBsnre),  it  Is  not  difflcnlt  to  perceive  that  it  has  many  and 
varied  forms.  Besides  the  simple  and  direct  pleasures  de- 
rived from  the  nutritive  and  reproductive  acts  and  from 
•xercise  of  the  body,  as  we  rise  in  the  scale  of  being  not 
only  docs  each  of  theeo  kinds  of  pleasure  expand,  ramify, 
snd  become  compound  and  complex,  but  a  vast  number  of 
new  pleasure-!  arise,  having  their  sotirces  In  the  hifchest  and 
purest  sentiments,  and  a  physical  seat  within  the  body  which 
it  is  difficult  or  Imposaible  to  locate  with  precinion. 

Considering,  first,  the  expansions  wliich  the  primary  pleas- 
ure* undcfgo  as  oiganization  increases,  wo  observe  that  they 
are  least  marked  in  the  nutritive  system.  And  yet  when  we 
compare  the  lowest  creatures,  which  absorb  nourlMhment  by 
the  mere  vortices  that  tho  movement  of  tlictr  cilia  makes 
in  the  water  in  which  they  live,  with  tlie  higher  vertebrates, 
possessing  elaborate  gustatory  and  alimentary  Nystems,  we  can 
not  doubt  that  tlio  latter  must  derive  a  much  h\g\i«T  KaX\«.l«ie> 
thn  from  the  nutritive  act  than  do  tho  totmct,  K  t\a«n 
eomparigon  of  the  guetatory  pleasuTM  m  man  ttuA  Vtt  l& 
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lower  tnlnub  ihoin  n  fnither  looreftM,  whlla  betwaen  dlffB^ 
est  cilauM  of  men  the  contrut  It  itlU  greater.  In  tbe  Utter 
OBM,  it  hu  been  broDglit  about  olilefly  tlirongh  artlfleUl  meana 
devised  by  human  Ingenuity.  The  Introduction  of  cookery 
and  Its  ample  development  and  refinement  have  given  him 
the  nieana  of  vastly  Inereasing  tbe  pleasnre^ring  power  of 
the  various  nutritious  substances,  while  the  faculty  Itself  bai^ 
by  adaptation  to  this  superior  diet,  become  capable  of  appn> 
elating  these  improvements  In  progressively  increasing  de< 
grees.  To  all  the  multitudinous  kinds  of  prepared  food,  the 
meats,  soups,  ragouts,  condiments,  pastry,  confections,  etc., 
must  be  added  Uie  many  delicious  beverages,  including  fer^ 
mented  liquors,  which,  whatever  tbeir  physiological  position 
or  moral  Influence,  are  among  the  highest  coatributlona  ta 
the  stock  of  human  pleasnres,  and  must  therefore  enter  into 
the  enumeration  of  the  objects  of  gustatoiy  enjoyment. 
Corresponding  to  all  these  objects  there  arise  acquired  tastes, 
differing  In  different  Individuahi,  but  strong  In  all,  serving 
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pnipow  in  both  sexes  and  sappUed  with  Bpeclul  nerves,  Is 
tlie  seat  of  emotions  of  the' most  powerful  kiud,  resulting  in 
tlie  love  of  offspring  and  otber  inflaential  Btiinnli.  In  the 
liigber  types  of  man,  particularly  among  monogaiuous  races, 
this  system  becomes  especially  differentiated  and  culminates 
in  tlie  absorbing  emotion  of  love,  wliicit  has  formed  tlie 
tlteme  of  innamerable  poems  and  roniauces,  flooding  the 
world  with  a  literatore  of  its  own.  And,  not  content  with 
the  satisfaction  afforded  by  literaiy  productions,  the  civilized 
worid  has  demanded  more  vivid  representations  of  the  plie- 
noneui  which  flow  from  this  HQtimvnt,  and  tlius  we  see 
throDgi  In  eveiy  large  dty  nightly  flocking  to  those  plaoes 
where  dramatised  realliations  of  Its  operations  can  be  seen, 
and  deeper  draughts  of  its  mysterious  spirit  be  drank  in. 
Corresponding  to  this  outer  demonstration,  tiiere  exist 
throQghoQt  the  moat  advanced  societies  those  countless  real 
romances,  unwritten,  unsung,  and  unrepresented,  which 
throw  a  beautiful  and  irresistible  diurni  over  human  life. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  this  fentimeiit,  with  all  its  belong- 
inga  and  in  alt  its  ramificationH  and  relations,  constitutes,  next 
to  the  one  iast  considered,  the  moat  powerful  etiinuluu  to 
action  that  human  nature  posscBses;  indeed,  were  it  other- 
wise, the  ends  of  nature  would  have  failed  of  attainment. 

Certain  philosophers,  and  notably  M.  Auguste  Comtc, 
Lave  recognized  in  the  sentiment  of  etinui  *  one  of  the  prime 
factors  of  ui^nic  development  and  social  evolution.  As  this 
sentiment  is  but  the  negative  side  of  a  groat  biological  truth, 
it  seems  a  little  singular  that  the  author  of  the  "Positive 
PhilotMiphv "  should  have  failed  to  seize  upon  tlio  positive 
principle,  and  should  content  himself  wit'.i  the  negative  one. 
£nnui  is  but  the  pain,  or  discomfort,  which  ulways  follows 
the  deferred  enjoyment  of  the  exercise  cf  nntund  function. 
Snch  exercise  is  a  true  positive  pleasure,  and  therefore  all 
the  stimulating  and  progressive  tendencies  observed  to  arise 
from  ennvi  should  pTopcr)y  l>c  set  down  to  \\\e  &cco%tA 
'Betitpra,  p.  117,  ddW. 


of  natoral  exercise.  WhQe  tlie  oommon  ■timoliw  may  be 
analyzed  into  love  of  exerciBe  and  fear  of  ennui,  the  latter 
may  have  never  been  experienced,  and  therefore  nerer 
feared  ;  while  the  effects  are  accomplished  the  same  in  either 
case,  showing  that  the  former  is  alone  safflcient  In  fact, 
ennui  is  rather  an  artificial  stimaltu,  and  only  appears  in 
cases  where  the  normal  liberty  of  action  has  been  artificially 
restrained.  Where  no  such  restraint  exists,  there  is  an  exact 
balancing  of  the  forces  within  the  organism,  and  the  indi- 
vidual resume!  aotion  at  the  preotie  point  where  the  plew> 
urei  of  aottvity  eome  to  exceed  thoae  of  ropose.  The  atndjr 
of  the  movements  of  an  animal— for  example,  t  dog— which 
la  wholly  unrestrained  will  suggest  this  explanation  ajufateri- 
ori.  Tlio  simple  love  of  activity,  therefore,  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  of  all  stimuli,  and,  next  to  the  two  more  special 
impulses  already  considered,  constimtes  the  most  important 
factor  in  both  organic  and  snpernirganio  evolution.  Indeed^ 
when  extended  to  the  full  length  which  the  phenomena. 
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more  than  referred  to  their  proper  place  in  the  general  argn< 
neot. 

The  pleenires  of  the  intellect  form  a  stiinnluB  of  great 
strength  for  the  moBt  highly  developed  individuals  of  the 
race,  and,  though  restricted  to  bo  few  coinparativtily,  can  not 
be  left  oat  of  account  ao  motives  to  human  action  and  ends 
of  being.  It  is  here  ttiat  the  purposes  of  nature  and  the 
parposes  of  man  most  nearly  meet,  and  the  means  of  nature 
become  most  nearly  identit^  with  tiio  ends.  For  intellect 
alone  can  appreelate  the  resulta  of  its  own  efforts,  so  that, 
while  the  Immediate  exerdae  of  the  cerebral  faculties  forms 
the  primaiy  stimulus  to  mental  labor,  the  point  is  at  length 
reached  at  which  this  source  of  enjoyment  is  re-cnforcod  by 
a  lively  sense  of  the  good  which  tlila  labor  is  destined  tu 
accomplish,  constituting  a  derivative  pleasure  even  greater 
than  the  original  one.  Again,  the  quality  uf  iiiti-llcctunl  en- 
joyment is  so  far  superior  that  It  is  in  this  scnKu  ruined 
above  all  other  stimuli,  and  may  be  thus  clnHHud  liigliL-r  tliiin 
its  limited  diffusion  would  otiienviae  justify,  and  aaaigncd  a 
place  among  the  primary  motives  of  hunmn  action.  And, as 
the  worlc  of  cephalization  goes  on,  this  must  continue  to  be- 
come more  and  more  widely  diSused,  until  eventually  the 
mass  of  mankind  will  experience  tlic  progressive  impnlso  to 
brain-exercise  whose  consequences  are  social  evolution. 

These,  then,  arc  the  five  primary  stimuli  to  progress  in 
the  social  scale,  tlie  first  three  of  which  nru  ciiicfly  ]ireserva- 
tive,  while  the  last  is  pre-eminently  jirogrcBsive  (vol.  i,  pp. 
472,  478,  479).  Secondary  and  derivBtive  stimuli  might  bo 
ennmcrated,  but,  as  moet  of  them  could  bo  rcndily  referred 
to  the  five  primaiy  types,  tlieir  consideration  will  be  omitted. 
The  ends  of  man,  tlien,  which  are  at  the  kiiiic  time  the 
means  of  nature,  are  primarily  and  princi])ally  these :  1,  the 
plea^iures  connected  with  nutrition ;  2,  the  pleasures  con- 
nected with  reproduction  ;  3,  the  pleasures  connected  vi\fti 
general  phrao*?  exerciae;  4,  the  pleasures  of  tartc;  &iv&,'&, 
tbepleasares  of  the  intellect.    These  pleaaures,  ta'kci\  \t\  «*&• 
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nection  with  thoee  secondary  ones  derived  from  them,  ooneti- 
tnto  the  ininiediate  incentives  to  all  action,  and  ma;  be  eom- 
preliended  under  tlie  imo  general  term  happineu. 

Ilappinesa  consists  in  tlie  realization  of  all  the  positive 
forms  of  feeling,  attended  by  a  more  or  less  complete  absence 
of  the  negative  forms,  known  as  pain.  Happiness,  in  this 
RcnsG,  is  the  sole  end  of  life,  the  primary  object  of  existence 
— a  truth  which  comcs'  forth  with  great  power  when  we  re- 
member that,  under  the  fundamental  law  above  formulated, 
the  attainment  of  this  end  is  certain  to  be  followed  by  the 
fulfillment  of  the  ends  of  nature.  To  attain  bappiness,  is 
to  employ  the  meana  whereby  Katura  works  out  her  ends — 
preservation,  progresuon. 

The  above  consldemtions  are  the  logical  oatcome  of  ft 
thoughtful  study  of  the  phenomena  of  feeling.  It  may  aeem 
strange  to  some  tliat  these  phenomena  should  be  thus  placed 
at  tho  very  base  of  a  plillosophio  system  whose  chief  object 
Is  to  exalt  the  intellect,  and  which  expressly  avows  that  «ily 
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•Sec^  ii  <»e  of  the  pritnarj  objects  of  this  woric.  The 
ugnments  eluming  to  do  thia  will  be  found  difCueed 
throDghont  it*  pAg«a,  and  the  reader  most  accept  or  reject 
them,  aooording  to  the  conBtitntion  of  Lis  mind,  after  he  hag 
completed  their  pertuaL  At  present,  the  conclusion  alone 
can  be  distinctly  stated,  and  the  geaeral  line  of  argument 
hriefl;  indicated. 

We  bare  already  seen  that,  while  the  objects  of  Nature 
are  preservation,  perpetuation,  and  improvement,  licr  means 
are  the  ooTresponding  phenomena  of  feeling,  jost  couBidered 
in  detail  We  have  also  seen  that  iNature's  moans  become 
tlie  sentient  creature's  ends,  the  attainmcDt  of  which,  always 
for  thor  own  sake,  results,  through  adaptation,  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  those  ulterior  ends  of  nature  of  which  the  or- 
ganism usually  haa  no  conception.  But,  throughout  the  uni- 
verse, end*  are  only  attained  through  nieans,  and  wc  liave 
not  as  yet  considered  the  means  by  which  the  creature  se- 
cures its  ends.  These  means  are  of  two  kinds,  direct  and 
indirect  {ruj>ra,  p.  94).  Wherever  the  object  neccaiiary  for 
the  gratiflcation  of  a  desire  can  bo  obtuincd  by  simple  ap- 
propriation, the  means  are  direct.  Wherever  cunning,  strata- 
gem, or,  in  fact,  any  degree  of  reasoning  ia  required,  the 
meaus  are  indirect.  Many  higher  animals,  donbtlcBs,  em- 
ploy  indirect  moans  in  many  cases,  the  elaborate  inBtincta 
of  insects  forming  a  sort  of  indirect  means  of  ministering 
to  their  wants  (tupra,  p.  104).  But  the  only  being  that 
makes  extennve  and  continued  use  of  indirect  means  is  man. 
In  fact,  his  progress  has  chiefly  been  due  to  tlic  adoption 
of  sueh  means,  and  it  is  thereby  that  lie  has  olitiiiiicd  Riich 
complete  control  over  sll  other  living  tilings.  A  still  greoter 
secret  of  his  sncccas  ia  tlie  control  lie  lias  been  enabled  to 
exert,  tbrou{;b  these  indirect  means,  over  tlio  pliyi^ical  forces 
of  nature.  The  true  source  of  this  power  is  the  intellect. 
Tlie  employment  of  indirect  meann  of  prat ificat ion  com- 
mences with  the  beginning  of  the  mtiunal  faculty,  and 
grows  in  exact  proportion  to  its  growth.     The  two  arc  0^« 
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and  tlio  same.  The  liigLer  development  of  thiB  power  m 
marked  by  tlie  adoption  of  indirect  meaoa  of  gntification 
on  a  wider  and  increafiinglj  wider  scale.  It  b^na  by  that 
grudu  of  cunning  wbicL  ensnares  an  unwary  fiA  or  hare ;  it 
grows  until  it  can  plan  military  campaigns  and  gain  control 
of  millions  of  people.  This  tmth  need  not  be  illustrated. 
Tlic  important  thing  to  be  here  noted  is,  that  the  adoption 
of  indirect  means  of  gratification  is  synouymoas  with  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  intcUectnal  faculties.  And  tliis  holds  thronghont 
the  highest  possible  conditions  of  prt^ress.  It  is  evident  to 
every  clear-sighted  mind  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ovili 
which  society  suSera  are  due  to  the  wont  of  wisdom  of  its 
members.  It  should  be  equally  clear  that  increase  of  iria- 
doni  can  alone  realize  higher  degrees  of  social  developmenL 
The  success  with  which  society  has  thus  far  met  haa  been 
due  to  the  adoption  of  wise  and  far-seeing  indirect  means  to 
this  end,  and  whatever  further  success  is  destined  to  oome 
to  society  must  come  in  the  same  manner. 
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for  k  fomud  defense  of  tliu  principle  rests  inrtly  Qpon  con- 
sidemtioM  of  metliod,  aa  occupying  an  important  place  in 
the  systematic  treatment  of  tLe  general  issue,  and  partly 
upon  intriDuc  grounds ;  all  similar  attempts  thus  far  made 
Laving  proceeded  from  somewhat  different  stand-points,  and 
most  €i  them  having  involved  additional  claims  which  are 
not  needed  for  the  complete  symmetry  of  this  treatise. 

It  has  already  been  sofficiently  insisted  upon  that,  with 
respect  to  all  forms  of  life,  even  vegetable  forms,  the  ends  of 
nature  are  two,  viz.,  subustence  and  procreation ;  that  every 
q>ecie*  brought  into  existence  is  provided  with  the  means 
necessary  to  continue  that  existence  fco-  so  long  a  time  as 
may  constitute  a  natural  life,  and  also  to  give  existence  to 
others  of  tlie  same  species.  These  two  objects  are  all  that 
nature  seems  to  have  sought  to  accomplish,  leaving  develop- 
DQcnt,  or  progress,  to  circumstances.  This,  therefore,  may  be 
called  co»mical  tttUUy,  since  it  is  funi'tional  and  biological, 
standing  in  contradistinclion  to  individual  vliUtt/,  wliich 
rests  on  feeling,  and  is  moral,  or  sociological.  Individual 
utility  demands  more  than  mere  existence  and  that  perpetu- 
ated. It  demands  the  enjot/ment  of  functional  activity.  Tlie 
animal  does  nothing  else  but  seek  the  satisfaction  of  its  de- 
sires. It  is  incapable  of  performing  an  action  except  as  im- 
pelled by  the  motive  of  obtaining  sucb  satisfaction ;  and  .also 
in  man,  whether  his  desires  be  high  or  low,  worthy  or  un- 
worthy, they  alono  prompt  his  actions. 

It  follows  from  this,  too,  that  utility  is  a  relative  term ; 
i.  «.,  it  varies  with  the  subject.  AVhat  is  useful  for  one 
creature  is  not  so  for  another.  That  which  would  render 
man  happier  on  the  whole  might  diminish  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rest  of  animated  creation.  The  domestication  by 
man  of  the  animals  that  he  slaughters  for  food  or  puts  to  his 
service  is  not  generally  supposed  to  be  an  advantage  to 
them,*  though  it  certainly  is  to  liim.      Those  wlio  ^myk^ 

'forfmet'  Ib  'uppori  of  ihe  opponlta  Tiew,  wo  S  T>*(wr  \t1  ttw  "«iW«t.**i 
itf  'AmlmmlFepiiUthBoftbeQtobt,"  w*mi  bcfor*  the  PhUoftophWaXSocWj  "A 
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tiently  aek  of  what  lue  fleas,  mosquitoes,  and  pansitie  pests 
can  be,  forget  that  these  creatures  bare  a  right  to  existeace, 
and  a  utility  of  their  own.  The  world,  as  ve  saw  id  the 
last  chapter,  Is  not  anthropocontric :  it  would  raqoire  the 
greatest  good  to  the  whole  nnirerse  to  constitute  an  absolata 
Qtilit;. 

With  the  lower  animals,  the  deedres  are  seldcHn  men  than 
present  impulses ;  bat  with  man,  possessing  sufficient  intel- 
lect to  judge  somewhat  of  the  consequences  of  his  acta,  thej 
are  controlled  by  reason  and  jadgmenL  There  is,  however, 
no  generic  distinction.  A  man  refrains  from  performing  an 
act  which  hia  impulHcs  prompt  him  to  perform,  only  becanae 
he  judges  that  such  performance  would  deprive  him  of  ft 
greater  pleasure  in  the  future  than  it  would  afford  in  the  jove- 
ent.  It  is  nniverBally  the  greatest  happiness  and  the  least  dis- 
comfort, either  present  or  future,  that  determines  bis  action 
or  inaction,  and  certain  brutes  act  to  some  extent  with  refers 
once  to  the  future ;  otherwise  the  fear  of  punishment  could 
not  influence  •  beast  of  burden  to  submit  against  its  present 
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This  naked  propoeition  Eb  t]ie  most  general  embodiment 
of  the  doctrine  known  oa  ntilitarianiam.  It  hu  come  down  , 
to  ns  from  Epicnrtu,  if  not  from  still  more  remote  antiquity, 
and  Itaa  been  defended  in  all  ages  with  more  or  leas  force. 
In  fact.  It  U  wUat  Kant  calls  the  "  empirical,"  or  skeptical, 
view  of  the  fonndatioos  of  ethics,  and  is  natural]}'  nphcld  by 
those  who  instinctively  look  Inward  to  the  reason  rather  than 
outvaid  to  antliority  for  a  guide  to  belief.  For  the  same 
reason  it  has  always  been  upheld  by  a  small  minority,  among 
whom  are  numbered  some  of  the  moet  clearsighted  minds 
of  their  age,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  adapted  to  fas 
einate  the  untaught  mass,  always  eager  to  seize  upon  a  point 
■gainst  the  established  code  of  ethics.  It  has,  therefore,  not 
without  reason,  been  deemed  necessary  to  suppress  it  as  far 
as  poflfiible.  Many  of  the  greatest  minds,  such  as  ICant  or 
Hamilton,  who  have  no  doubt  realized  the  superior  claims  of 
this  doctrine  upon  the  pure  reason,  have  hesitated  to  enunci- 
ate it  from  practical  considerations.  Tliie,  it  is  true,  is  a 
mild  form  of  the  Jesuitical  dictum  that  "  the  end  sanctities 
the  means,"  and  it  serves  to  show  to  what  an  extent  tliis  die- 
turn  influences  those  even  who  profeea  to  abhor  it.  But  it 
is  high  time  to  admit  frankly  that  there  is  involved  in  such 
action  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  innocence  of  truth,  a  species 
of  moral  cowardice  which  does  little  credit  to  the  heart  or 
head. 

It  ia  not  a  different  course  of  action  that  is  needed,  but 
a  frank  avowal  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  advocacy  of 
truth  is  productive  of  evil,  and  the  Inculcation  of  dogmas 
known  to  be  untrue  is  necessary  to  secure  the  practical  in* 
terests  of  society.  Xot  even  the&e  statements  should  ho  un- 
qualifiedly denied,  however  strong  may  bo  tho  ptefereoco  to 
trust  in  the  simple  truth. 

Tlie  usual  mode  of  dealing  with  such  principles  is  to  en- 
Tclop  them  at  the  outset  in  a  sort  of  halo  of  mystic  gen- 
eralities, and  obscure,  by  an  cihihition  of  prufundW^,  ^« 
true  timpUcHj  of  the  issue  itself.     Atk  eflort  to  »\'0\^  ^^^« 


admission  of  a  recognized  bat  nnwelcome  trutft  nuj  oSbn 
be  detected  hj  this  mark. 

It  is  liard,  however,  to  admit  that  the  aeoeptanee  of  tratb 
wilt  lead  to  evil  consequences,  and  it  is  a  characteristie  of  the 
oecessitarian,  or  scIentlSc,  school  of  tbiokers  to  prooeed,  nt 
terl;  regardless  of  pnotical  considerations,  with  the  diaseml- 
nation  of  demonstrated  truth.  This  manifestation  of  anpe- 
rior  moral  coorage  and  superior  faith  in  the  class  who  are 
accused  of  deficiency  in  just  these  attributes  constitutes  one 
of  tlie  most  notable  of  the  moial  paradoxes  of  nature. 

Against  tlie  utilitarian  philosophy  a  great  namber  of  ob- 
jections havo  been  raised,  a  few  of  which  it  win  be  noceaaaij 
to  consider.  Among  the  most  natural,  and  one  wbteh  k 
likely  to  rise  first  in  the  mind  of  a  casual  reader,  is  that  of 
assigning  to  this  doctrine  a  low  and  undignified  position.  It 
is  thought  selfish  to  insist  that  all  we  seek  in  life  is  oar  hap- 
piness, and  it  is  regarded  an  unworthy  object  to  work  for, 
that  of  extending  to  all  men  the  facilities  for  gratifying  their 
personal  desires.    This  objection,  however,  does  not  a 
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to  be  goodnew,  morality,  virtue.  Thia  is  the  popular  ide«, 
tlio  nsoal  weapon  which  has  been  wielded  against  the  titilita- 
run  doctrin&  It  has  the  advantage  of  plausibility,  and  the 
aapport  that  oomes  from  respectability  and  elevated  tone. 
Indeed,  it  would  hardly  seem  possible  for  b6  pure  a  doctrine 
as  this  seems  to  be  to  work  any  serions  detriment  when  uni> 
versally  accepted.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  this  belief  should  liave  goneraJly  prevailed,  and,  altliough 
easy  enough  to  refute,  it  is,  from  its  character,  very  difficult 
wholly  to  overthrow. 

In  oonaldering  tliti  dootrlne,  that  virtue  la  the  real  object 

of  haman  endeavor,  no  more  roasonable  questions  can  arise 

than,  ^Vbat  Is  the  necessity  for  virtue  t    What  good  can  it 

accomplish  t    Of  what  use  is  it  when  secured  1     What  does 

the  worid  want  of  virtue  t    Every  one  must  feel  that  theee 

are  legitimate  questions,  and  that  they  not  only  demand  an 

snsver,  but  that  an  answer  Is  possible — that  there  Is  a  suitu* 

ble  answer  to  them.     Nov,  if  any  answer  is  possible  to  theee 

i      inquiries,  if  an  object  can  be  named  for  which  virtue  is 

needed,  if  there  is  any  end  to  which,  or  for  securing  wliicli, 

it  i*  to  be  applied,  then  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 

virtne  itself  Is  not  tliat  end,  but  only  a  means  to  it.     If  the 

^notion  ««"  bono  can  be  answered  at  all,  it  is  demonstrated 

i      dttt  virtue  is  not,  as  elalmed,  the  ultimate  object  of  human 

'      Wion,  bat  merely  a  means  of  securing  some  ulterior  object, 

chitever  that  may  be. 
!  Since  it  is  a  legitimato  question  to  ask  what  the  worid 

;  «iiit8  of  virtue,  and  there  is  a  proper  answer,  wo  may  next 
I  inquire  what  that  answer  is.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  true 
objert  of  virtue  Is  to  make  men .  happier.  For  to  say  thut 
It  ii  to  make  them  better,  is  only  to  sny  that  virtue  is  needed 
to  make  them  more  virtuous.  And  one  can  think  of  no  other 
MWe  object  of  virtue  than  that  of  makinR  men  happier. 
So  one  oan  deny  that  it  does  thin,  and  tlieroforo  U  \t.  cWw  A\»!t 
Ii  is  for  thfs  porpoge  that  it  Is  neede<i.  But  th\n  A\muttUN  Clo« 
w/vn««/  /uelf  when  we  acitnowledgc  Imppmcft*  lo\«  V\w 
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object  For,  when  we  ask  what  we  w»nt  bappineu  for,  «a 
clearly  do  violence  to  the  coinmou  understanding  of  the  tenn. 
Ko  one  can  give  a  rational  answer  to  eucU  a  qoesdon.  It 
can  not  be  said  that  happiness  stands  in  any  such  relation  to 
any  ulterior  object ;  it  has  no  object,  it  is  complete  and  final 
in  itaelf.  When  wo  ask  of  what  use  bappineu  is  to  man,  we 
can  not  say  that  it  serves  to  make  bim  more  virtuous,  or 
more  just,  or  more  intelligent ;  aad,  if  we  say  that  it  enmbles 
him  to  enjoy  life  better,  we  only  say  that  it  enables  him  to 
Iw  happier,  and  employ  the  **  vicious  circle  "  as  before.  We 
wa  nut,  therefore,  escapo  the  coneloaioD  that  bapplnwi  it  th« 
ultinmte  object. 

Agidn,  It  has  been  said  that  man  Is  placed  bora  for  im> 
provemuut,  that  the  object  of  his  existence  is  his  own  dev«l- 
vpment  and  perfectionment.  Certainly  no  more  noble  ob> 
jcct  can  be  named  than  that  of  living  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  one's  faculties.  Ifor  can  our  paramount  duty  to 
exert  ourselTcs  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  be 
questioned.     And  yet  it  is  necessary  to  treat  this  substitute 
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■id«r  bmiUB  dMcIopment,  wt  anconuiouiljr  oonnect  it  with 
the  ide*  that  In  lome  way  or  other  it  !•  tending  to  dimlniah 
hanuai  nifferiiiga  tnd  tngment  hnmui  enjoymflnta,  Derel- 
opmeot,  like  virtae^  beeotnea  then  only  a  mean*  to  the  nlU* 
nute  end,  htppineas. 

Another  doctrine  prevaila  very  extensively  among  a  cflr* 
tl^ti  elut  of  people,  and  from  ita  prevalence  may  demand 
•orae  notice  here,  vlilL-h  ita  lack  of  any  immediate  relation  to 
any  branch  of  rational  or  even  speculative  philosophy  might 
otiierwite  render  Inappropriate.    I  refer  to  that  doctrine 
which,  in  the  language  of  ita  votaries,  may  he  said  to  assign  aa 
the  great  purpose  of  life  the  principle  embodied  in  the  for- 
mola  '*the  glory  of  God."    But  the  holders  of  thb  doctrino 
would  not  admit  that  tlioy  believed  Qod  to  bo  any  k-as  than 
absolutely  infinite  in  all  ruspects.    Deity  must,  therefore,  be 
already  infinite  in  "  glory."    It  thereforo  involvca  an  obvious 
absurdity  to  aupposo  that  the  acts  of  men  can  add  to  this 
attribute.    And,  if  it  is  claimed  that  human  acta  are  calcu- 
lated to  please  or  displease  God,  this  not  only  denies  tlie 
infinite  happineea  of  deity  (since,  otherwige,  he  could  not  be 
rendered  moro  happy  or  leas  hapj)y  by  any  event),  but  it  ia 
i^  fact  an  admiaaion  of  the  atrict  utilitarian  doctrine  that  the 
^reitest  amount  of  happiness  is  the  end  of  all  actions,  only 
taniferring  the  subject  in  whom  that  happiness  is  to  be 
created  from  the  sensitive  being  man  to  the  deity,  also  re- 
gmled  a*  sensitive.    Thus,  it  has  been  held  that,  according 
to  tlie  theory  that  virtue  ia  the  object  of  all  human  attain- 
ownt,  virtue  is  needed  to  please  God  ;  that  is,  that  it  is  not 
W  man's  happine#8,  but  for  thi,t  of  deity,  tliat  men  should 
•cell  virtue,  purity,  and  uprip;htic8B. 

There  are  some  who,  dislikiig  the  terms  pleasure,  happi- 
ikh,  etc.,  as  applied  to  deity,  seeing  that  they  are  founded 
OD  tensibility,  which  they  can  not  attribute  to  God,  havo 
woffht  to  avoid  this  inconsistency  by  asserting;  an  iibwilxU* 
"jAA  iTulepcndont  of  the  bappincua  of  any  be'mR  at\4  ot  v^ 
atber pn'ndplea,  aa  the  nated  wiJi  of  d«ity,  aU  faflvxte  lo  cow 
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odgB  of  it  rnntt  be  derived  from  booki  of  revelation.  Tliooe 
who  bare  believed  iu  this  form  of  right  liare,  tbenfore, 
niade  extnorditury  effort*  to  BBcertain  the  correct  interpre- 
tation of  revemled  precepts,  which,  being  whollj^  cut  off  from 
the  MuatuiGe  of  ruuun,  are  a*  liable  to  be  of  one  eliomcter 
as  of  anotlier,  and  muat  be  certainly  known  before  any  course 
of  conduct  dare  be  punned.  It  ib,  therefore,  not  to  bo  won- 
dered  at,  so  vastly  important  is  a  correct  understanding  of 
precept,  that,  where  different  interpretations  have  been  made 
— which,  etrange  to  aay,  haa  frequently  occurred — the  moet 
intense  feelings  hare  been  aroused,  and  the  most  violent  and 
amgninary  struggles  have  ensued.  For  every  tiling,  both 
Lere  and  hereafter,  depends  upon  the  precise  meaning  of  a 
vord,  and  the  change  of  a  single  letter  may  work  tlie  totnl 
iltetmction  of  a  sect  or  nation — witneE«  tlic  signal  havoc 
apon  the  histon'  of  mankind  and  the  map  of  tlie  Old  World 
uhich  was  wrought  by  X\i&  contest  over  the  two  Greek  words 
^lootMria  and  i/ioioiMria. 

With  tUid  idea  of  riyhf,  the  utilitariun  philosophy  can 
lave  nothing  to  do.  It  employs  this  tenii  iu  its  mural 
Kceptation,  as  imi)lying  relations  between  men  and  men. 
According  to  this  school  uf  thought,  therefore,  an  aetion  is 
riglitif  its  ultimate  results  upon  all  beings  within  its  influ- 
ence, and  capable  oi  fetUng  the  effects  of  tlmt  inllneiiee,  are 
of  nieh  a  character  as  to  pro<lucc  more  pleasure  than  pain, 
Of  ri'licve  more  piiin  than  they  occasion.  And,  *;(V.  ver»a, 
in  iction  is  wrong  when  these  results,  with  the  same  limita- 
I  tiont,  produce  more  pain  than  pleasure,  or  cause  less  ])IeaBuro 
;  iti»n  they  prevent.  It  is  only  by  such  a  definition  that  wo 
«n  lay  any  foundation  fur  morality,  while  by  iiitims  of  it  ■ 
*e  reduce  ethics  to  a  scientific  basis.  It  is  ctciir  that  no 
ibject  is  good  for  any  thing  except  in  proportion  as  it  affects 
tlie  organism.  It  is  this  power  of  an  object  to  pnxluce  an 
(Sect  which  alone  can  give  it  utility.  This  is  as  applicable 
to  actions  as  to  objects.  An  object  has  no  power  \it  ^rtA>Ma 
^ecU  apoa  the  ecDBce  except  through  its  propcrtwe,  "KViVtii 
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And,  dnee  nothing  ia  good  except  in  ao  far  aa  it  produces  or 
tenda  to  jwodoce  agreeable  effects,  i.  e.,  pleaaare,*  wliich  ia 
the  eocdition  to  Jiappinesa,  therefore,  according  to  tlie  defi- 
nition, BQch  tendency  nukes  an  action  right  Thia,  of  coune, 
must  be  extended  to  embrace  the  entire  sum  of  effects  wliicit 
the  action  can  ever  produce.  And,  since  the  object  of  hn- 
msn  action  is  to  conform  with  absolute  right,  it  follows  that 
the  ftttunment  of  happiness,  to  which  this  right  is  ouly  itself 
a  means,  is  the  ultimate  end  to  be  sought. 

WbMt  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  for  a  direct  proof 
of  the  utilitarian  doctrine.     It  may  not,  howerer,  be  deemed 
superfluous  to  add  some  considerations  of  an  indirect  charac- 
ter as  showing  the  inconsistenc;  and  absurdity  which  the 
denial  of  this  reasoning  must  involve.     Let  us  see  for  a  mo- 
ment to  what  we  are  led  when  we  deny  that  the  principle  of 
right  is  baaed  upon  the  idea  of  the  greatest  amount  of  happi- 
ness, or  the  greatest  good.t     It  would  then  follow  that  an 
action  might  be  right,  and  yet  not  produco  the  greatest  good. 
This  is,  of  course,  according  to  the  definitions,  equivalent  to 
nying  that  an  action  to  be  right  need  not  produce  good  at 
til,  or  that  an  action  may  be  right  and  yet  produce  evil  to 
u  indefinite  degree.     Again,  if  right  and  wrong  have  no 
connection  with  liappincss  and  unhappincss,  then  it  cijually 
tallows  that  an  act  may  bo  wrong,  and  yet  be  upon  the  whole 
beneflcial  to  any  degree.     Yet,  notwitlistnnding  these  patent 
■    faeonfrmities  which  meet  us  at  every  point  when  wo  call  the 
^    utilitarian  doctrine  in  question,  nevertheless,  the  inftunuity 
of  man  has  lieen  taxed  to  the  ntmost  in  attemptuig  to  orci^ 
^    llirow  that  doctrine.    Volumes  have  been  writt<?n,  and  every 
^    possihle  case,  real  or  hypothetical,  has  been  cited  in  support 
^    of  the  opposite  theory,  considered  so  dear  to  tlio  stwi'ial  in- 
.     leresEs  of  man,  viz.,  the  tlieory  of  abstract  moral  right,J 
1  •  PpeoctT,  "DiU  of  ElhlM."  p.  so. 

J  f  By  "grtwlMt  good"li  nolmninlcreiwr  pxid  (bin  iut  olbrr  ■ctioD.tMl 

I       INUtr  Rood  Oun  no  ictkin ;  I.  r.,  the  ■Inhnlt:  "am.  »  U  ncn,  ot  \v«  c1te<» 
■wt  ibow  ■  turplia  of  bmeUt, 
fSn  Om/B,  -Du  mt,  da  btui,  el  4n  blen."  pp.  !8i,  U%. 
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tboH  nim  may  be  injnrioiu  in  ceiUin  particular  caaea,  stitl 
It  la  eonaideKd  beat  od  the  whole  that  thej  be  alwa^a  ad- 
hered toi  And,  as  regarda  Infallibility  In  tlwae  rules,  there 
ia  a  regalar  gndatioo  tbronghont  the  moral  and  judicial 
f»dea  {infm,  p.  451). 

Tint  may  be  plaeed  the  mlo  that  aorne  autocratic  ruler 
•btmld  aad  can  alwajra  with  aafety  be  obeyed.  Thia  would 
of  neeeaai^  admit  of  an  iofluite  number  of  exceptiona. 
Kext  eonie  tlie  lawa  of  nationa  more  civilized,  enacted  by 
le^alaion  of  rarioua  capacities  for  jud{png  and  framing 
tlieai,  moat  of  which  are  styled,  and  all  cf  which  may  bo 
daaaed,  as  Jura  potUxva^  or  arbitnu^  laws.  These  are  im- 
mediately followed  by  common-law  codes,  derived  from  ens- 
toms  of  different  ages  and  peoples,  and  having  different  and 
often  qnite  inferior  ncvs  of  men  and  things,  and  from  tho 
mcceaeive  decisions  of  judges  of  varied  abilities,  much  of 
which  miglit  also  be  regarded  as  jva  positiwm,  and  all  of 
which  ia,  to  say  the  least,  very  far  from  capable  of  meeting 
all  the  cases  tliat  come  up  among  men. 

So  far  is  this  trao  that  courts  of  equity,  eEtahlishcd  for 
the  purpose  of  suiting  laws  to  circumstanccfi,  and  prevent- 
ing these  arbitrary  rules  from  working  evil  in  many  of 
their  practical  applications  to  unforeseen  cases,  have  been 
fonnd  necessary  in  all  partially  or  wholly  civilized  coun- 
tries. 

After  these  comes  the  moral  code,  built  up  from  the 
united  judgment  of  all  men  in  nil  ages,  hnt  still  very  cnidu 
and  imperfect,  thongh  improving  along  with  nian'it  mental 
improvement.  Tlironglioiit  this  co<1c  there  may  l>c  fouml 
tlie  same  rc;;:a1ar  gmdatiun  in  tho  rulatiio  jwrfection  of 
the  rales  and  their  adaptation  to  cases.  This  is  observable 
when  we  survey  tho  whole  field  at  a  single  gluiitv. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  eay  that  no  general  mlo  for  human 
action  was  ever  established  or  conceived  by  tho  ethical  cx- 
ponndera  of  the  world,  under  which  no  case  coul«l  ^kwailV^-j 
oecttr  whieb  would  render  its  strict  application  mon  Vci^an- 
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tnM^  bnt  from  the  liability  ai  individuala^  in  the  pment  emda 
inteUeetual  eonditioii  of  flociety,  to  mistake  apparent  for  real 
eieeptioiia  to  the  establiahed  roles  of  oonduet.  There  ianeed 
of  s  oonrt  of  equity  to  take  cognizance  of  these  exceptional 
eaaesi  bnt,  as  the  code  is  unwritten  and  cogninble  only  in 
faro  aMMMM^UB^  that  court  can  only  be  established  by  t«.e 
higber  derelopnient  of  each  individual  mind.* 

When  we  look  at  the  acts  of  men  at  laige,  we  find  that 
the  principle  above  laid  down  is  the  one  upon  which  they  are 
aU  performed.  liTbeni  for  example,  we  see  swarms  of  aotive 
hnmanity  moving  in  all  direotionsi  each  individual  et  Ue 
own  peeuUar  paoe,  up  and  down  tlie  chief  streets  of  any  grsat 
metropolis  we  sometimes  ask  ourselves  what  can  be  tlie  vnried 
motives  which  impel  each  one.  A  number  of  probable  objects 
arise  in  our  minds — money,  love,  fame,  duty,  etc  But  Is 
there  not  a  generic  motive  wliicb  embraces  all  these  t  There 
certainly  is,  and  that  motive  is  the  attainment  of  happiness, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  escape  from  unliappiness.  AU 
these  other  incentives  are  but  the  several  means  adapted  to 
the  varied  dispositions  and  ciroumstances  of  each  for  attain- 
ing this  object  Even  the  religionist,  who  of  all  others  would 
be  the  most  earnest  in  denying  this  (to  him)  low  and  eartlij 
doctrine,  is,  by  his  very  belief,  a  consistent  supporter  ff  it^ 
for  it  is  nothing  else  but  the  hope  of  happiness  that  actuates 
him  to  perform  every  act  of  devotion  and  of  sacrifice.  That 
the  happiness  he  seeks  is  future,  does  not  at  all  alter  the  char- 
acter of  those  acts.  lie  is  pre-eminently  the  true  and  prac- 
tical exemplification  of  utilitarianism  and  even  of  hedonism. 

'^Bnt,^'  says  one,  *Hhis  makes  our  acts  purely  selfish. 
Can  we  do  no  noble,  disinterested,  unselfish  action  ? ''  We 
certainly  can  do  many  noble  acts,  but  no  voluntary  action 
can  be  disinterested.  No  act  can  be  performed  that  is  not 
prompted  by  the  motive  of  increasing,  either  directly  or  in« 
directly,  the  personal  well-being  of  the  a(^T\l.  ll  vn^V  w^X.^ 
however,  2w  sttppoi^ed  that  in  jxiint  of  fact  l\\oee  acVt^  ^^  %fe^ 

'IbrMa^umlastha  of  the  nrioiis  codes  of  action,  SM  voV\,  V^^W 
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had  thoy  their  counterpart  in  English,  would  afford  a  delight- 
ful relief. 

We  are  constantljr  confined  to  the  Trorda  pleasure,  happi- 
ness, enjoyment — all  too  strong — niilesa  we  fall  back  upon 
1/ood,  welfare,  or  ien^t,  which  always  seem  to  require  defi- 
nitioD  in  terms  of  one  of  tlie  others. 

With  the  somewhat  clumsy  instruments  which  we  pes- 
M68,  then,  let  ns  endeavor  to  gain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  special 
nature  of  utititarianam. 

Tlmt  all  ideas  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  are  grounded 
in  the  experiences  of  pleasure  and  pain  will  donbtless  not  be 
questioned.  The  relations  of  pleasure  and  pain  to  each 
other,  though  obvious  in  extreme,  and  even  in  all  ordinarj 
cases,  become  somewhat  obscure  in  certain  special  cases, 

Tliey  present  nnder  certain  conditions  an  apparent  reht' 
tivity,  which  has  created  much  confusion  in  the  minds  ol 
man^  writen.     Aside  from  what  have  been  called  the  "  Inx 

*  Aa  la/fealom  writer.  Dr.  Charlc*  TTkUiuAn,  Aim  VAmjIm  to  ihli  fact  h 
•BarticleJa  "Tta Popular SdeiWB aoaaaj,"  ^•A.i.V'' (JVWh^'^A. 
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017  of  grief  **  mi  the  "  luxnty  <d  pity,"  *  It  is  tnie  tbftt  sad- 
den putlil  relief  from  great  pain  reanlts  in  »  eensation  not 
distJogoiflhsble  from  pleuare,  whoee  real  nature  of  leaser 
p^n,  however,  !•  soon  revealed,  if  coatinaed  unchanged  for 
m  ihort  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  tliat  pleasures 
may  be  so  intense  as  to  amount  practically  to  painful  sen- 
■at)onB.t  The  phenomena  of  itching  and  titillation  present 
many  enigmas,  and  certain  pmrient  emotions  render  it  Im- 
poaaiUe  to  say  vhether  pleasure  or  pain  is  experienced. 

These  two  latter  classes  of  Benaations,  however,  seem  to 
famish  the  Icey  to  the  iolutioD  of  the  chief  difficulty,  Pm- 
rieney  of  all  forms  Is  a  species  of  desire,  and  desire  in  itself 
lies  very  near  the  base  of  all  the  sentient  faculties.  All  the 
forms  of  feeling  which  can  be  called  indifferent }  are  special- 
ized forms,  as  where  a  part,  like  the  enda  of  the  tingers,  has 
acquired  the  faculty  of  recognizing  slight  renistaiices  witli- 
out  experiencing  either  pleasure  or  pnln  tliorefrum.  Id  most 
cases,  whether  In  the  developed  or  In  the  undeveloped  animal 
to  feel  at  all  ii  to  experience  agreeable  or  dlMgreeable  stateK 
This  was  necessary  at  the  commencement  of  the  devclop- 
xncnt  of  the  sentient  faculty  {mtpra,  p.  112).  Tliin  distinc- 
tion of  agreeable  and  disagreeable  was  the  only  nitnon  d'etre 
of  feeling  at  the  outset.  The  pursuit  of  the  one  and  avold- 
uce  of  the  other  wore  all  that  could  render  feelinir  advan- 
tageouj  to  the  organism.  But.  originally,  nfrrooable  states 
could  have  only  resulted  from  the  normal  .cxcr<iw  of  func- 
tion. ^  The  only  advantago  po<wiI)Ie  wnx  in  wcuring  such 
exercise,  and  to  this  end  all  tlie  faculties  of  tlie  orfpinifim 
must  be  odapted.  Only  those  ftatcs  wnuld,  thcroforo.  Iw 
•ought  wliicli  secured  thia  end,  and  only  those  avoided  which 

•SpcBccT,  "Principln  of  Pijcholog;,"  toI.  il,  pp.  B«,  eSS-  "TMk  of 
ZtUev"  p.  tit. 

t  Clocre  ("  De  B»tiMtulc  "^  ■peenUlFd  upon  the  quMllon  vhethw  a  prahnr 
ptlOTi  of  ih«  nHMt  (i(>p«|ic  plMaam  of  whlrh  lh«  bod;  In  capiU«  mrili  w* 
bMBoe  tuthrmnhle,  tnd  ertBlaaltr  rmall  In  dralh. 

/  4iitwr,  -fHacipIn  of  PtjcboiogT,"  ™I.  I,  pp.  «»,  «4, 
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been  aocompIiBlied.  In  the  first  case,  the  organism  has  nsn- 
aHy  itself  consumed  them  in  its  normal  exercise  of  function, 
in  which  the  prooesB  is  gradual ;  while,  in  the  second  case, 
advene  and  external  influences  have  removed  them,  in  which 
the  process  may  have  been  abrupt. 

SVe  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  recogniiee  in  desire  a  pain* 
fnl  state,  which  is  converted  into  a  pleasurable  state  by 
supplying  the  thing  desired.  Among  the  higher  types  of 
human  life,  apparent  objections  to  this  view  arise,  and  certain 
derivative  desires,  assuming  the  form  of  highly  developed 
emotions,  appear  to  be  in  a  certain  sense  pleasurable,  rather 
than  painful.  But  this  pleasure  belongs  in  such  cases  to  the 
faint  serieif  and  consists  in  the  anticipation,*  through  the 
action  of  a  highly  developed  imagination,  of  tlie  gratification 
of  the  desires  in  question.  Such  cases,  therefore,  form  no 
exception  to  the  law  above  formulated,  but  belong  to  another 
department  of  psychology. 

The  other  important  general  conclusion  which  we  thus 
leach  is  that,  just  as  desind  is  pain,  so  is  the  gratification  of 
desire  pleasure.  But  are  they  always  oo^xtonslve  t  Is  all 
pain  desire,  as  all  desire  is  paint  Does  nil  pleasure  consii^t 
in  the  gratification  of  desire,  as  all  gratification  of  desire  re- 
sults in  pleasnre  t 

The  first  of  these  questions  requires  some  verbal  qualifi- 
cations before  an  afl!rmative  answer  can  be  given.  In  what 
we  have  denominated  negative  pain,  the  terms  are  clearly 
eqnivalent.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  two  classes  of  pain 
are  fundamentally  identical,  and  hence  this  must  also  be  in 
reality  true  of  both  when  we  give  the  same  general  meaning 
to  the  terms,  though  this  may  require  a  certain  deviation 

•  PIcatiifeii  of  antldpatloo  are  InfeHor  In  kind  aa  well  u  In  degwc  to  iIiom 
•r  partldpatloB.    Notwlthitandlng  ibe  attempli  of  modem  moralUu  to  cloths 
CfMfB  with  aomethlnft  purer  and  higher  than  S«M»h  and  blood,  thoy  are,  neTCrthe- 
Wp,  in  a  eertiiln  aeniM!,  patholofrfcal,  or  morbid,  In  their  character,  and  «hQM^4 
Merer  bo  Indulged  io  th§  point  when  fhej  tend  to  SMuma  ibs  rAle  ot  ^V1^4^n^ 
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was  observed  to  live  six  years  witliout  food,  stands  in  no 
great  need  of  a  keen  sense,  of  hunger.  Tiie  hydra  lives  as 
well  after  being  turned  wrong-aide  out.  Wheat-eels  and 
tardigmdea  revive  after  twenty-eight  days'  desiccation  by 
chloride  of  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  vacuum,  and  ex* 
poeore  to  a  temperature  of  120®  Cent.,*  while  Octopus,  the 
liighest  o^  moUusks,  and  lobsters,  the  highest  of  crustaceans, 
replace  their  arms  and  legs  when  lost.  Such  creatures  have 
moderate  powers  both  of  enjoyment  and  suffering,  because 
high  powers  are  not  demanded  by  their  physiological  econ- 
omy. As  we  rise  in  the  scale,  the  same  law  holds  through- 
out,  that  the  degree  of  feeling  increases  with  the  degree  of 
organization.  From  the  point  of  view  of  natural  economy 
and  Xature's  ends,  it  is  necessary  to  dispel  the  idea  that  en- 
Yyment  is  an  end.  It  is  only  a  means  to  the  end  of  main- 
taining life.  Nature  does  not  seem  to  care  whether  her 
creatures  enjoy  at  all,  so  long  as  they  persist.  She  is  as 
choice  of  the  vegetable  as  of  the  animal  kingdom,  yet  here 
the  end— continuous  life— is  maintained  by  other  safeguards. 
In  the  animal  world,  feeling  is  simply  a  substitute  for  cellu- 
lose (vol.  i,  p.  848).  Both  perform  the  one  office  of  preserv- 
ing the  organism. 

'  It  is  the  animal  organism  itself  which  makes  feeling  an 
end,  but  this  it  is  constituted  to  do  and  does  universally. 
To  aU  organisms  feeling  is  and  must  of  necessity  be  the  su- 
preme and  ultimate  end  of  all  their  activities,  To  this  law 
man  is  not  in  the  least  degree  an  exception. 

In  higher  organisms,  and  notably  in  man,  the  number  of 
organs,  and  therefore  of  functions,  is  vastly  increased.  Man 
thus  becomes  capable  of  thousands  of  distinct  kinds  of  pleas- 
ures and  pains,  many  of  which  have  only  a  remote  conneo> 
tion  with  the  mere  life-sustaining  functions.     These  are 

*  Doj^re,  **  M^OL  tur  les  Tardigrtdet  et  lur  leur  propri^U  da  rerenir  4  la 
▼It,**  1S42,  pp.  119,  129,  181,  188.    Ehrenberg,  '*  Dlo  Iu^lMofA\V\«t<^Ma  i3tf^ 
rtttikomoHfoe  On^Bmen,*'  Leiptig,  ISdS,  a  49i-49S.    EumVAdX/'  iLMmiC 
Bd.  /^S,  :fJO(aote  95  top,  226^ 
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lent  by  ezoBM  «  greater  f  atare  pain  be  entailed  than  present 
pleamre  derived,  and  that  the  happineas  of  othen  be  not 
4iminiihed.  Within  theM  llmita,  the  parsait  of  present 
pleunre  la  not  only  legitimate,  bnt  ia  leqaired  and  demanded 
bj  the  wanti  of  eaah  individual'!  nature. 

Where  indirectly  pursued,  the  meioB  may  be  clocely 
bound  up  with  the  end,  aa  where  virtue,  cxcellencu,  or  up- 
rigfatnees  ia  nude  the  proximate  end.  This  is  the  domain  of 
ctbin,  or  ethologi/,  as  distinguielied  from  Bociology ;  and  with- 
out qneatton  the  opinion  of  Mr.  John  Btuart  Mill  tliat  this 
dionld  precede  and  serve  as  a  sort  of  foundation  for  sociology 
waa  logically  sound  (vol.  i,  p.  217).  The  proximate  ends  tu 
be  songlit  by  the  individual  must  reft  upon  the  Mtiijectioe 
branch  of  mentul  manifestation — they  must  bo  related  to  the 
^e^ltngs  and  be  moral  in  their  cliaractcr.  But  the  proximate 
ends  which  toeietij  must  seek,  in  order  to  act  at  all  in  tlic 
wlienie  of  securing  a  fuller  measure  of  human  happiness, 
mnst  rest  upon  the  ofi/eclive  branch  of  mental  manifoGtatiou, 
must  be  related  to  the  vnderatanding,  and  bo  intcUectwd  in 
tlieir  character. 

Witli  the  former  of  these  dosses  of  proximate  ends  of 
conation — the  moral  clasj — we  have  hero  little  to  do.  Our 
field  is  limited  to  the  latter  class — to  the  consideration  of  the 
intvllectunlly  related  social  ends  of  conntion,  which  are  pnme 
«escntial3  in  the  scheme  of  dynamic  eociolo^iy.  We  have  to 
consider  the  important  question  whether  xociety  in  its  cot- 
porate  capacity  may  not  devise  and  carry  out  measures  which, 
from  their  inherent  character,  must  have  as  their  natural  re- 
sult to  enliance  the  general  sum  of  happiness  among  ita 
members. 

This  can  only  bo  done  by  a  wise  selection  of  means. 
Any  attempt  to  increase  human  happlncsD  by  direct  legisla- 
tion must,  as  already  shown,  utterly  full.  ^\niut  would  please 
«nc  would  displease  another,  and  no  rule  could  po»%M  ilv« 
ne<ti*B:irr  flexihility  to  laitkfy  nil.  IV-HiW,  \\\\ft  fllw^jcfrvXAOTi. 
/o  «tti  JjappinesB  ia  already  j>rovided  by  iuf.ti"nA,  mA  «!w2«^ 
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oat  tlie  lower  departmenli  of  life.  It  b  certain!;  true  thrt 
tlili  tendency  exlits,  uid  that  it  ia  tlie  remote  cauM  of  locial 
aa  well  u  of  biological  progress.  Bat  even  the  biologist 
looks  elowr  and  aoalyxes  tlie  varloua  more  immediate  ele- 
ments wliieh  combine  to  constitute  this  tendency,  MucU 
more,  then,  ia  it  the  duty  of  tlie  sodologlat  to  analyie  tlie 
prt^reaaive  tendency  in  society  and  to  determine  tlie  nature 
of  it*  elemeuta, 

Joat  as  in  biology  there  are  fonod,  upon  oloae  Inveatiga- 
tion,  two  general  elimaoa  of  elements,  favorable  and  adverao, 
«o  in  Bodety  there  are  found  to  exiat  both  progressive  and 
and'progreasive  eleinenta.  The  field  of  social  [^cnomona 
diffen,  however,  from  that  of  life  in  general  in  one  very 
important  respect — the  exiatenoe  of  an  intellectual  force, 
Thia  force  has  been  developed  in  the  aume  cosmlcal  manner 
at  the  other  social  forces — the  desires ;  but  it  neverthclcw 
difiera  lo  fundamentally  from  these  aa  to  mark  a  step  in  the 
general  progresa  of  nature  analogous  to  that  wliicli  the  de- 
velopment of  the  former  marked  when  they  aeparatcd  the 
•enticDt  from  the  insentient  world.  This  great  step  finds  ita 
fnllest  expretdon  In  tho  brood  antlthcflls  which  we  bave 
<leiiotcd  bv  the  terma  direct  and  Indirect  method,  aa  applied 
to  the  efforts  of  aentient  beings  to  attain  their  ends.  In  the 
vorld  of  feeling  bolow  man,  these  efforts  have  been  made 
•wordinR  to  the  direct  method  alone,  and  have  encceoded 
^!y  in  aocomplisliing  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of 
liie.  Frogrcaa  baa  hero  been  due  to  other  eauaea,  chiefly  to 
the  various  kinda  of  adaptation  or  aeleotion ;  but  In  man 
'He  indirect  method  was  early  applied,  and  while  in  certain 
«*«,  in  consequence  of  emir  and  ipnorance,  it  bad  a  reactive 
*ffiwt,  and  brought  alwut  gradual  degeneration  or  speedy 
<]citnictIon,  In  others  it  proved  prosreiwivc,  iind  with  trrcater 
or  lea*  rapidity  elevated  the  rondition  of  the  rare. 

Tlie  immediate  rcanlt  of  the  application  of  th«  wAVwe^, 
«*  intelJertiM',  method  nan  the  introd notion  <if  a  Ante,  iwvm- 
herof  parel^  baman  lUfld'tutiona,  or  device*  foi  attaAtrtw^ 
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eretM  of,  tboM  desired  and  expected.  But  tills  U  only  to 
9j  that  ignoniQce  and  error  reflpectiiig  natarat  laws  have 
tperated  in  the  tame  manner  in  the  department  of  Bocial,  aa 
>f  pbjraiea),  phenomena. 

Moral  science — even  that  which  discards  teleology  and 
irofesses  to  be  rational — is  essentially  empirical.  As  a  sci- 
inee,  as  Mr.  Spenoer  admits,*  it  belongs  to  tlio  department 
if  pathology.  It  is  little  more  tluu  a  system  of  therapeutics, 
Sot  only  so,  but  it  is  a  system  whose  method,  like  the  prevail- 
Bg  methods  in  medicine,  is  curative  rather  than  preventive. 
Now,  as  previously  shown  (vol,  i,  pp.  57, 104, 149),  the 
Ustinguishing  mark  ot  every  practical  science  is  the  manner 
In  which  the  forces  within  its  domain  admit  of  being  con- 
trolled  by  artificial  devices.  Until  a  field  of  plicnoiiicna  has 
been  subjected  to  tliis  test,  it  can  not  be  said  to  have  been 
fairly  secured  to  science.  Of  the  two  nicans  of  controlling 
natural  forces,  the  direct  and  the  indirect,  the  former  has 
atcompliehed  comparatively  very  little.  Aa  waa  early  pointed 
out  (voL  i,  p.  40),  the  direct  method  is  tlint  of  the  brute. 
Tlie  savage  employs  it  extensively  and  makci  no  progress. 
All  stagnant  peoples  dei>end  chiefly  upon  it.  The  acts 
vbich  lie  behind  it  are  impulsive  acts;  they  spring  from 
fcdiiig,  not  from  intellect.  Every  thing  that  emanates  from 
Ming  is  conser\-ative  and  non -progressive.  All  progress  is 
dae  to  intellectual  activity. 

Of  the  two  great  classes  of  means  which  men  employ 
for  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  end  toward  which  all 
snions  are  directed,  viz.,  direct  means  and  indirect  means, 
the  phenomena  usually  classed  nnder  the  head  of  moral  sci- 
ence belong  to  the  former.  They  bear  the  same  relation  to 
■niad  that  brute-force  Ix^rs  to  muscle.  As  the  race  rose  in 
tunul  capacity,  both  tlio  primary  co-ordinate  departments 
of  mind — feeling  and  intellect — rose  together,  and  for  the 
primonlial  method  of  gnitifying  desire — inw*ctt\n.T  c^oA — 
&e  two  gabetftateg—app(-al  to  sympathy  and  lat^o-ftii  rt.n.V 
•"Dmu  of  EfhiM,"  p.  s:e  (K  lOBV 
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dements  are ;  or  whether,  in  order  to  Becure  this  end,  ele 
snents  wholly  new  and  foreign  to  society  roust  be  introdaced| 
and,  if  so^  what  thqr  are  required  to  be. 

In  the  latter  case,  the  task  might  well  be  regarded  u 
hopeless.  If  history  and  experience  furnished  no  sugges- 
tion,  either  positive  or  negative,  no  example  which  clearly 
points  to  any  utilitarian  progress,  and  none  which  warns 
against  stagnation  or  degeneracy,  that  would  indeed  bo  a 
bold  mind  which  should  venture  to  recommend  a  novel  and 
untried  scheme  conceived  to  be  adapted  to  securing  that  ob- 
ject But  such  happily  is  not  the  case.  There  has  certainly, 
upon  the  whole,  been  social  progress,  although  brought  about 
in  the  same  cosmical  way  in  which  physiological  progress 
hu  been  achieved,  viz«,  through  the  operation  of  the  blind 
forces  of  nature. 

It  has  already  been  shown  {iuprOy  pp.  119,  120)  that 

development  in  biology  is  scarcely  more  than  a  corollary 

from  the  fact  of  continued  existence.    Absolute  stagna* 

tion  for  any  length  of  time  can  not  be  conceived  of.     It 

is  negatived  by  the  law  of  the  instability  of  the  homogcne* 

<MM.    Therefore,  all  organized  life  must  either  progress  or 

Progress.     Assuming  the  tendency  toward   retrogression 

^nal  to  that  toward  progression,  the  state  of  things  which 

biology  reveals  would  ensue.     For  retrograde  forms  would 

^ccumb  at  their  inception,  and  forms  at  first  progressive  and 

I    afterward,  owing  to  whatever  changes  in  the  environment, 

r    become  retrogressive,  would,  as  surely  as  this  continued  long 

s    t&ough,  disappear,  while  only  progressive  forms  could  per^ 

i    lilt   We  should  therefore  behold  just  such  a  world  as  we  in 

»    fact  behold.    Development,  therefore,  or  progress  in  organi* 

I    tition,  necessarily  follows  from  persistence  in  life. 

It  has  also  been  shown  {mpra^  p.  124)  that  in  biology 
progress  in  organization  is  attended  by  increase  in  the  ca- 
]Mdty  for  feeling.    This  fact  points  strongly  to  the  quality 
of  progress  required  by  our  definition.     For  \tveT%tv»ft  o\ 
ittMog  implies  increase  oi  enjoyment.     The  oiA^  tu^a?a% 
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which  material  objects  undergo  throagh  the  agency  of  tho 
phyncal  forces.  There  is  reason,  for  example,  to  suppose  tlut 
the  solar  system  br«  been  for  an  indefinite  period  passing 
throngb  snecessiTe  stages  of  a  gradual  development,  enpposed 
to  have  originated  in  a  comparatively  chaotic  nioss  of  nebu- 
lotu  matter,  and  gone  on  till  at  tliis  particular  Btagc  it  pre- 
■enta  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  spheroidal  bodica  revolv-  • 
ing  re^larly  about  their  common  center  of  gnivitr. 

So,  also,  the  constitution  of  the  earth,  and,  by  analogy,  that 
of  all  worlda,  may  be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  progress,  al- 
though it  may  well  be  donbted  whether  all  their  internal 
changes  result  in  a  body  more  symmetrical  than  before  they 
toolc  place.     But  there  may  bo  many  different  standards  of 
perfection.    If  any  planet,  for  example,  could  be  shown  to 
have  once  been  habitable,  but  to  liave  now  paescd,  in  the 
course  of  its  tranafor  I  nations,  into  a  elate  incapable  of  sup- 
porting life,  some  might  conclude  that  its  prugrc^  had  ceased, 
and   tlie  opposite,  or  a  dcgeaeratioii,  Imd  begun.     Still,  it 
might  be  at  the  same  time  growing  u.orc  dense,  more  ebapely, 
and  more  regular.     And  this  question  will  meet  us  every- 
where  in  the  inorganic  world.     For,  if  a  stone  crumble  Into 
dntt  or  a  eand-hcap  solidify  into  stcno,  wlio  shall  say  which 
i»  the  more  perfect  condition  !     It  ia  clear  that  development, 
or  progress,  in  unorganized  matter  is  relative  to  the  party 
indging,  and  depends  upon  what  he  considcra  perfection  to 
MiMst  in.     The  farmer  would  consider  the  rtcli  loam  into 
Hich  the  rock  had  crumbled  a  far  puperior  comlitiim,  wlilIc 
tlie  geolo^iit  would  most  admire  the  fitnititicl  l,-(lg«  in  whiih 
Vf^nld  read  the  hi-toir  of  tlie  pas-.     Still,  it  is  iK>|nilarly 
mpjifwed  that  all  nature  is  pmRr(*^ir^: toward  nomc  standaM 
of  ]HTfcction,  of  the  tli;ir:ieter  uf  which  man  is  n()t  in  a  posi- 
tiin  to  judfjc  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  ;  an  idea  which  is 
purely  Riieculative,  illy  siil)stantiatcil  by  what  wo  know  of 
■wtiin",  and  rather  opposed    liy  the  cctahlinhcd   diK-trJne  of 
•lie  itemiMence   and    Indcstniclihilitv  of   Imth    maUvT    rwA 
W'  which  always  mti-'t  have  the  eavac  «iHantUy.    TW  caao 
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cace  US  infinitely  anperior  to  tlie  Wf^ieat  fonni  In  thow 
noioto  aget,  and  in  aome  reipect  niperictf  to  the  hi^ust  of 
u J  preeoding  age. 

Bn^  aa  we  look  over  thli  nbjecst,  ws  can  not  fall  to  be 
attnek  witk  the  fitet  that  tbia  progren  baa  not  been  ao  mncb 
dne  to  the  Individnal  eSorta  of  apedea  aa  to  extenul  circnai- 
■bUMea,  via^  phydeal  ehangea  taking  place  in  the  eartli,  oc- 
cadoaing  dUEeraneea  in  the  ahape  of  the  anrface,  In  the  tem- 
peratnre,  and  in  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the 
water.  It  la  not  ao  mnch  a  development  of  spedca  aa  the 
CTolatioo  of  new  apcoies  under  the  operation  of  what  we 
may  call  the  law  of  favoraU*  emditimt,  according  to  which 
new  'and  anperior  apeciea  have  sncccBBively  made  their  ap- 
pearance aa  tut  aa  the  terreHtrial  tnmsforiiiiitioiis  wuuld  per- 
mit. For  Instanoe,  no  land  aniinuU  could  of  counsti  appear 
until  there  w«  land  on  which  to  dwell,  and  that  did  not  exist 
to  any  extent  till  two  great  geoI(^cal  ages  hiul  gone  by. 
Xor  could  these  then  exist  (unce  all  land  animals  muat  be 
aip-brevthing  animals)  until  a  long  and  Inxuriant  vegetation 
had  extracted  the  auperabnndant  quantities  of  carlKinic  acid 
from  the  air  and  buried  its  carbon  in  the  earth,  liltcrHting  ita 
oxygen  to  pnrify  tlie  atmosphere  (vol.  i,  p.  272).  Tlie«j  con^' 
ditions  must  firct  be  fulfilled  beforo  the  higher  types  could 
be  brought  forth. 

Thus  we  toe  that  this  progreaa  in  the  animal  worM  is  due 
in  the  main  to  a  corresponding  prt^pxMs  in  tlio  phy*ieul  con- 
ditions of  the  earth.  And  this  enables  na  to  make  tho  fint 
pind  divl^n  of  the  anbject  Into  that  pmgrcm  which  Is  due 
to  external  eanaes,  or  objective  progrcsis  and  that  which  ia 
dne  to  special  cfforta  of  Indlvidnala,  or  subjoctlvo  profrrcM. 

The  former  of  these  divlstona  belongs  properly  to  astron- 
omy, gwilwgy,  and  botany.  The  latter  belonps  in  the  main 
(otoulogy,  and  In  ao  far  nuithcr  has  more  than  a  collateral 
bearing  upon  the  qnestion  before  ns.  But,  if  we  acan  doaclkj 
tbii  latter  hnnch—tutmcty,  that  part  of  the  proKr«aa  oi  M& 
aiUIife  wbicb  hu  boea  jutiduced  by  tlie  apecia\  ettortaA 
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fndiridualB — we  may  obeerre  that  it  is  capable  of  a  fnitber 
subdiviBion  into  two  branches.  Ooe  of  these  leada  to  the 
conBiderution  of  the  derelopment  of  species  by  "natonl  leleo- 
tioD,"  whereby,  tlirough  the  unremitting  and  almoet  deapeiate 
etiurta  of  every  individual  of  every  species  to  overcome  the 
obatuclee  to  its  existence,  great  and  radical  changes  have  been 
wrouglit  in  the  habits,  character,  and  morphology  of  species. 

The  other  branch  of  this  inquiry,  which  it  is  impossible 
wliolly  to  separate  from  the  first,  takes  oognizance  of  the  im- 
mutcrial  part,  and  shows  what  influence  mind  exerts  aj/oa 
the  animal  world  in  promoting  its  advancement. 

The  remark  may  here  be  made  that  the  inflaencea  of  e:^ 
temal  circumstances  and  of  phydcal  effort  are  not  always 
such  OS  to  advance  the  species.  On  the  whole,  there  has 
doubtless  been  progrefls  from  both  these  influences,  bat  there 
have  been  periods  of  retrogression  from  unfavorable  condi- 
tions, and  perhaps  degeneration  of  species  by  periods  of 
superabundant  supply  and  exemption  from  i 
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dinstrotu  conflagrations  whicli  ignorance  and  error  occasiun 
b^  »  perrcTbe  nae  of  tlie  Promethean  fire  {infra,  p.  287). 

Biol<^Ga]  pragress,  which  coiiaistB  in  increase  of  etnict- 
nre,  miut,  u  before  shown,  result  in  increase  of  pleasure. 
Anthropological  pn^^reas,  too,  wliicli  ia  the  result  of  the  con- 
■dons  porsoit  of  pleunre,  must  attain  the  object  of  pursuit. 

It  wu  shown  in  the  preceding  chafer  that  Imppinen  is 
both  tbe-tnotive  of  evety  particular  action  and  the  ultimate 
end  of  all  action.  It  follows  that  there  can  be  no  improve- 
tnent  of  man's  condition  unlcsa  it  tend  to  secure  that  end. 
Human  progress  may,  therefore,  be  properly  defined  as  that 
which  secnies  the  tncreoMe  tf  human  happinett.  Unless  it 
do  this,  no  matter  how  great  a  civilization  may  be,  it  is  not 
progressive.  If  a  nation  rise,  and  extend  its  sway  over  a 
vast  territory,  astonishing  the  world  with  its  power,  its  cult- 
ure, and  its  wealth,  this  alone  docs  not  constitute  progress. 
It  must  first  be  shown  that  its  people  are  happier  tlinn  they 
would  otherwise  hare  been.  If  a  people  bo  seized  with  a 
age  for  art,  and,  in  obedience  to  tlieir  impulses  or  to  national 
decrees,  the  wealth  of  that  people  be  laid  out  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tbe  fine  arts,  the  employment  of  master  artbts,  tlie 
decoration  of  temples,  public  and  private  buildings,  and  the 
embellisliment  of  streets  and  grounds,  no  matter  to  what  de> 
gree  of  perfection  this  purpose  be  carried  out,  it  U  not  prog- 
rrM  unless  greater  sati^action  be  derived  tlierefrom  than  wan 
sacrificed  in  the  deprivations  which  sneh  a  course  nmst  occa* 
^on.  To  be  progressive  in  the  true  sense,  it  mnst  work  an 
increase  In  the  sum  total  of  human  enjoyment.  'When  wo 
cnrvey  the  history  of  civilization,  we  should  keep  this  truth 
in  view,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  daxzlcd  by  the  s]iluiidor 
of  pageantry,  the  glory  of  heraldry,  or  the  beauty  of  art,  lit- 
era'ure,  philosophy,  or  relif^ion,  but  should  xsKign  to  each  its 
tmu  plaeo  as  measured  liy  tlila  stnndard. 

In  considering  man's  peculiar  charactorlstic  as  a  progrvi^ 
rivu  being,  and  In  how  tar  ho  really  is  a  prO(tn'W.\vc  Vc\'nip;\'ft. 
MB^other  tense  than  $31  animals  are  progrcaalvo  W™ijs»iX 
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meiuu  of  rendering  mtxij  Individtula  miserable  in  the  ez< 
treue ;  bat  theie  are  tlio  necessary  incidents  to  its  itrugglee 
to  advutce  onder  the  dominion  of  iiataral  furcea  alone. 

It  Tonld  involve  a  great  fallacy  to  deduce  from  this  the 
eonclndon  that  ciTilization  begets  misery  or  reduces  tlic  hap- 
pin«M  of  mankind.    Against  this  gross  but  popular  mistake 
nutv  be  cited  the  principle  before  introduced,  wliicli  is  unani- 
mously accepted  by  biolo^ts,  that  an  orguuism  is  perfect  in 
propwtion  as  its  organs  are  numerous  and  varied.    This  is 
beerase,  the  more  organs  there  are,  the  greater  is  the  capacity 
for  enjoyment     For  this  enjoyment  is  quantitative  on  well 
as  <|QaUtative,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  faculties  tli9 
greater  Is  the  possible  enjoyment  derivable  from  their  nor> 
mal  exercise.    To  say  that  primitive  muu  Is  happier  than 
enlightened  man,  Is  equivalent  to  saving  that  an  oyster  or  a 
polj-p  enjoys  more  than  an  eagle  or  an  antelope.    This  could 
be  true  only  on  the  ground  that  the  latter,  in  consequence  of 
their  sensitive  organisms,  suScr  more  than  they  enjoy ;  but 
if  to  be  happy  is  to  escape  from  all  feellnfr,  then  it  were  better 
to  be  stones  or  clods,  and  deotitute  of  conBciiuus  sensibility. 
If  this  be  the  happiness  which  men  should  iwek,  then  U  the 
Baddhist  In  the  highest  degree  consietent  when  ho  prays  for 
the  promised  Nirvdna,  or  annihilation.    Diit  this  is  not  hup* 
pincM — it  Is  only  the  absence  of  it.     For  liappineRit  can  only 
W  Increased  by  Increasing  tlio  capacity  for  fcjolinp,  or  emo- 
tion, and,  when  tliis  is  increased,  the  capacity  for  suffering  is 
likevise  necessarily  increased,  and  suffering  must  be  endured 
nnlMa  sufficient  sagacity  accompanies  it  to  prevent  this  con- 
Mqnence.     And  that  Is  the  tniett  prof^rcHit  which,  while  it 
indcflnitely  multiplici  and  Incrcascii  the  fucilitici  for  onjoy- 
KKQt,  famishes  at  the  same  time  the  must  effective  means 
cf  preventing  discomfort,  and,  as  nearly  all   suffering  ia 

Ii>ceMloned  by  the  violation  of  natural  laws  through  ignor- 
•Me  of  or  error  respecting  those  laws,  therefore  that  is  the 
tnieht  progress  which  Biicceeda  in  overcoming  \anoTOT\co  mv-i 
tnor(/^ra,  Chapter  XIY). 
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PsoaiEeaiTB  Aodcibs. 


In  all  the  deputmenU  of  life,  the  fftcultleB  ir«  perpetnall^f 
crowding  the  opportnaitiu.    AH  pr^ganisint,  bjr  their  inbe^ 
•nt  tendenej  to  develop,  m  oonatantljr  preiaJng  upon  tlie 
enrlronmenL    The  oi;gftti  is  slwiyi  In  exoew  of  tlie  func- 
tion.    Ontifleiition  !•  never  equal  to  deaire.     There  in  a 
pemunent  reridaum  ever  striving  after  more  oomplete  satis- 
ftetlon.     In  the  animals  below  man,  a  great  degree  of  cor- 
reaposdenee  ia  generally  eatabtished,  but  never  so  great  but 
tha:  the  leaat  pving  way  of  the  wall  of  circumstances  by 
whid)  ft  species  is  surrounded  results  in  an  immediate  ad- 
vance of  the  species  to  occupy  the  ground  yielded.     This 
tmth  is  forcibly  exemplified  by  all  the  phenomena  which  the 
donieaticatjon  of  animals  and  plants  presents.     In  nature 
they  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  each  aiding  the  inorganic 
conditions  to  keep  all  others  in  their  existing  state.     Human 
interference  disturbs  this  equilibrium,  selects  one,  and  pro- 
tecti  it  from  the  influence  of  tlio  rest,  improves  the  inorganle 
conditions,  and  gives  free  scopo  to  the  forces  in  excess  which 
redde   in  every  species;  whereupon  development  becomes 
npid,  and  is  only  arrested  when  brought  again  into  conflict 
^     vith  adverse  elements  upon  a  new  and  higher  piano  of  life. 
ThiH  power  to  advance  in  structure  as  fast  as  opportunities 
^     »re  offered  is  due  to  the  original  and  universal  nitiut  of  the 
^     We-priuciple  itself,  and  rests  fundamentally  upon  the  peciil- 
j     i«  <-Jiaracteri8tic8  of  the  primordial  lifo-subafance— that  rc- 
^    intrkably  unstable,  restless,  and,  as  it  were,  diBwitiafiL-d  form 
J  /    of  trjitter— protoplasm.    The  never  wliolly  satisfiud  (icitiros  of 
jii     "niient  beings  are  but  the  modes  of  momfentiition  of  this 
^     fnndamenu!  tcmlcncy  in  the  higher  forms  of  life.     With 
^^    we  progress  of  ecphalizalion,  the  manifestations  of  unensi- 
^.;    "«*  and  diiisat.Vfaetion  become  more  pronmmced,  and  tbo 
^    Wtenpts  to  break  through  environing  liarricm  mure  bwwm*. 

i    'iL    But  not  until  it  }i.i«  a(Ivance<i  so  fnr  m  to  R.\ma  o^  \\m 
^    I    *<>htlhaljnn,  to  hoaever  simU  a  degree,  of  t\i©  m^VtccX.  ^w» 
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the  direct  method,  does  this  snoceH  become  complete,  tnd 
the  eniuncipution  of  the  cresture  take  place.  Thia  atage  ii 
roaolied  ouly  in  mao,  and  the  progrewive  tendencjr  eu 
tlienceforward  onljr  be  traced  in  him.  But  even  ia  him  no 
dugree  of  development  la  ever  reached  in  which  there  doM 
not  etill  peTpotuaily  remain  an  exoeaa  of  deatrea  over  grati* 
ficatloiu,  a  multitude  of  wanta  nnaatlafled.  The  faooltia 
still  continue  to  crowd  the  opportunltlea,  organic  vitally 
preaaes  upon  functional  exerdM,  reprodnctioa  encroachia 
upon  nutrition,  population  trenchea  npoo  the  metna  of  sub- 
sistence.* 

Social  contact  occasions  mutual  dependence,  and  renders 
a  means  of  communication  a  patunount  necessity. 

Taking  into  consideration  all  the  varied  wants  whieh 
must  have  existed  at  the  inception  of  human  society,  wa  tmj 
conveniently  arran{^  them  under  two  great  groups,  which 
will  then  be  denoted  in  the  moat  general  manner  b;  the  two 
words  respectively — 
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I.  ooioininoi.Tiov. 


The  art  of  oommonicating  ideu  poBaewea  u  interesting 
hictory,  of  whicli  we  can  here  onl;  Bketch  the  ovtline.  It 
maj  be  aaid  to  eoDn'st  of  foar  BucceasiTe  perioda,  each  marked 
hj  a  new  and  peculiar  application  of  the  indirect  method — by 
a  grand  diaeoveiy  whoae  reduction  to  practice  constituted  it 
a  tme  invention  of  the  intellect. 

The  first  of  these  atepa,  and  that  which  most  closely  re- 
aemblea  a  simple  process  of  nature,  is  language. 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  language  and 
ipeedL  Language  is  the  product  of  thonght.  Speech  ia 
only  the  mode  in  which  language  presents  itself  in  man,  who 
bapitens  to  possess  the  organs  which  render  it  possible.  Had 
lie  indeed  these  organs,  he  would  still  have  posgcBscd  a  Inn- 
gnage.  Had  the  human  race  been  as  silent  as  are  all  the 
forms  of  life  below  the  amphibians,  there  would  still  have 
wiBied  a  mode  of  intercommunication.  In  fact,  along  with 
■pcech  tliere  is  fonnd  to  exist — widely  diffused  throughout 
t^K  less  developed  societies  and  sending  some  of  its  bmncliea 
Up  through  the  more  developed  ones — another  and  parallel 
fonii  of  intercommunication,  known  as  gcture-laiiguagf, 
*liich,  for  many  of  the  purposes  of  thcee  peojilos,  posscPBCS 
•^vintages  over  the  method  of  communication  bv  sounds. 

In  one  sense,  the  faculty  of  oral  tpeevh  must  be  reparded 
U  »  physical  development,  einco  along  with  it  there  had  to 
l»  developed  a  physical  organ,  the  larynx.  But,  in  the  first 
pW,  this  orpan  exists  in  lower  animals,  and  the  niorpho- 
'ogiial  alteration  which  it  undergoes  in  the  passngt'  from  the 
>peto  man  is  very  slight  As  eliown  in  a  previi.uB  clwptor 
(*oI.  i,  p.  43S>,  the  power  of  articulate  speech  has  chiefly  been 
•winired  by  the  excrciBC  of  the  rational  faculty.  Idiots  are 
'>fteii  unable  to  apeak,  although  iKssesaing  all  the  or<,'anB  of 
OtWmen.  They  lack  the  doijree  of  intellectual  powernecfw- 
Hn  to  learn  to  apeak.  T/iis  fa,  doubtlesa.the  tr«C  Tca?ox\v;\\'j 
MouaaU  in  general  bavo  no  better  means  ol  mlftrcomTt\>3i\vv';» 
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tion.  Vocal  lonndB  they  do,  indeed,  in  manj  oues  utter, 
and  tliCBe  generally  have  a  definite  though  reiysimple  metn* 
ing.  To  call  their  maten,  to  Bound  an  alarm,  to  erj  from 
pain,  and  a  fetr  other  porpoees,  exhaost  the  animal  vocabn- 
lary.  The  extension  of  this  vocabulary,  to  ao  great  a  dt^free 
that  tho«o  within  hearing  can  be  made  acquainted  with  one 
another's  thoughta,  conBtitntea  on  immense  advance,  and,  al- 
though not  genericolly  distinct  from  the  advance  already 
made,  is  practically  a  new  development,  and  marks  an  epoch 
in  evolution.  To  acquire  this  power  and  inaugurate  a  ays- 
tematic  language,  however  rude  at  first,  constitutes  an  art 
involving  the  application  of  the  indirect  method.  For  thtf 
direct  method  is  connected  with  the  indirect  by  impercepti^ 
ble  gradations,  and  is  not  an  abrupt  step  forward,  independ- 
ent of  antecedent  steps.  To  invent  a  language  reqnired  a 
certain  degree  of  ingenuity,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
simplest  and  most  typical  form  in  which  the  intdtectual 
faculty  manifests  itself.     This  is  not  the  Icsa  true  if  we 
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tue  of  Krandt  without  ench  tutanl  connection,  is  a  step 
efl^Ij  adopted,  perhaps,  but  Dererthelesa  requiring  the  ex- 
ereiw  of  a  oertalD  d^^ree  of  intellectual  acumen,  and  the 
recc-gnttion  of  alMtrect  relations. 

Tbo  preadng  need  for  tome  meant  of  intercommunication 
snfflcientljr  aocoonta  for  the  development  of  language.  With 
the  adraoce  of  brain-maw  and  brain-Btracture,  there  grew  np 
ideaa  and  thonghta.  These  demanded  exprcssiun,  and  thia 
deii.and  conititnted  a  new  set  of  desires.  The  same  influ- 
eneu  which  created  these  new  desires  furnished  the  faculty 
whose  exercise  devised  the  means  for  their  satisfaction. 
,  Thought  was  not  content  simply  to  stra^le  for  expression. 
It  applied  the  indirect  method.  Unable  to  think  in  sueh  a 
manner  as  to  convey  the  nature  of  the  thought  directly  to 
other  minds,  it  devised  means  by  which  its  chamcter  could 
be  manifested  through  the  physical  organs  of  the  bo<Iy  in 
■ach  a  way  as  to  affect  the  senses  of  others,  and  be  conveyed  , 
throngli  these  to  others'  minds.  Language,  therefore,  whether 
consisting  of  visible  or  audible  symbols,  is  essentially  in  the 
nature  of  a  device — an  art. 

We  are  next  to  inquire  whether  language  can  be  regarded 
u  a  progressive  art,  measured  by  the  standard  of  our  defini- 
tion. 

To  answer  tliis  qnestion,  we  need  only  consider  its  essential 

nature  as  above  set  forth.    Progress  consixling  in  the  increase 

of  the  sum  total  of  enjoyment,  which  in  turn  is  altogether 

Ibe  result  of  satisfying  desire,  it  roust  follow  that,  if  language 

,     ntlly  succeeds  in  the  object  for  which  it  wsa  designed,  and 

I     inpplios  in  any  satisfactory  degree  the  demand  of  thought 

j      for  expression,  and  of  the  race  for  a  means  of  intercoiiimnni- 

I      Wion,  it  muHt  secure,  to  the  extent  of  that  success,  the  ulti- 

'      >nite  end,  and  take  rank  as  a  progressive  art.     That  such  is 

the  case,  none  wilt  probably  find  reason  to  question. 

Tlie  next  great  invention  belonging  to  this  chins  was 
^ilt'-n  languaije,  which  came  to  sui»plcment  gCs\wTO  b,\\\ 
on]  hngn^e,     Thia  invention  must  be  tt;ga,r»\cA  aa  a.  »30xv 
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tinnatton  of  the  Mriw  of  stepa  which  man  hid  begun  to  tik* 
toward  secnriDg  i  mode  of  intercommnnlcation  with  hit 
fellow-man,  of  which  gestnre  and  oral  language  were  the  pri- 
mary results.  Thus  far  he  ooold  convey  bis  thonf^ti  irith 
various  degrees  of  ease  and  aconraoy  to  those  preaent  or 
within  the  sound  of  his  voice  at  the  time  they  were  uttered. 
But  he  could  not  be  expectAl  to  rest  for  ever  satisfied  with 
this  alone.  The  daily  neceasitiea  of  war  and  the  chase,  and 
even  of  the  more  simple  operations  going  on  in  primitive 
aoeiety,  would  saggeet  the  nee  of  marks  made  upon  coa- 
Tenicut  objects  that  should  be  intelligible  to  others.*  From 
these  were  developed  the  first  rude  fonns  of  written  com- 
miiiticution.  The  earliest  of  these  forms  consisted  of  pictorial 
representations,  to  which  succeeded  simple  ideograms.  It 
scenid  most  rcaaoDable  that  men  should  have  first  taheo  sneh 
symbolic  representations  of  real  objects,  as  their  means  of 
conveying  tlieir  ideas,  and,  so  far  as  these  early  antiquities 
have  yet  been  discovered  and  deciphered,  they  seem  to  bear 
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made  of  the  papynie  and  filled  with  hieroglyphics.  In  Chinas 
India,  and  Phoenicia,  too,  books  iinally  came  into  use  written 
with  different  charactcn,  but  mostly  ByuboUv,  and  containing 
the  primotdial  conoeptions  of  the  human  mind,  generally  in 
the  nature  of  cosmogonies  or  theogonies,  and  afterward  of 
national  histories,  chronicles,  and  codes  of  law.  Symbols  at 
length  gave  way  or  became  abridged  and  reduced  to  arbitrary 
dumcters  and  phonetics,  constituting  alphabetaof  true  literal 
cbaractera,  or  letters. 

It  would  not  comport  with  the  character  or  the  scopo 
of  this  sketch  to  trace  all  tlio  minute  gradations,  improve- 
ments, and  refinements  which  this  new  mode  of  conveying 
tbon^t  underwent  during  its  infancy ;  and,  indeed,  there 
were  then  so  many  distinct  peoples,  each  having  a  language 
totally  distinct  from  all  the  rest,  thai  it  would  be  useksn 
to  attempt  an  analysis  or  a  liirtory  of  them.  Sutticu  it  to 
■ay  that  an  alphabet  w^  the  result  in  cuch  car^',  luid  iti> 
invention  or  introduction,  whether  abrupt  or,  as  it  doubt- 
less always  was,  of  gradual  development,  may  be  said  to 
form  the  second  great  era  in  the  progress  of  intercommuni* 
cation.  Manuscripts  at  length  became  abundant,  and  nn  en- 
tirely new  impetus  was  thereby  given  to  human  thought. 

Thus,  the  means  of  communicating  ideas  to  othei-s  when 
prMent,  or  to  those  at  a  distance,  or  to  future  generations, 
bid  been  provided,  and  at  tins  stage  progress  rested  for 
miny  centuries.  But  in  Europe,  after  a  dark  period  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  and  the  combined  influences  of  barbarism 
»nd  ecclesiastical  interference  with  the  literature  which  had 
»«amuktcd  during  Grecian  and  Itoman  civilization,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  schools  of  pbiloaopliy  had  been  sup- 
pieued,  the  books  condemned,  and  the  libraries  destroyed, 
liglit  at  length  dawned  in  the  religious  world,  and  a  new 
•««on  of  mental  activity  set  in.  The  summary  destruction 
rf  tlio  manuscript  literature  of  tho  post  cstablisbed  tbo  co(v- 
vwion  that  something  more  permanent  was  neccftftar^ ,  ^■XAo 
tlje  Ubon'oiu  task  of  (ranscnption,  which  had  con&tieA  XeaxTv 
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jutd  deedi  tliat  lure  been  done.  There  ia,  petbipa,  Dotidng 
which  n  grextly  improve*  inan'i  condition,  in  both  •  netionel 
«iid  »  aodal  point  of  view,  u  e  true  and  Uthfnl  reond  of 
the  pMt.  For,  with  nicb  m  record,  or  biatory,  it  Is  not  only 
poadble  for  nations  to  correct,  avoid,  and  prevent  their  enora, 
bnt  in  fact  they  actually  do  bo  to  an  extent  which  it  ia  diffi* 
•colt  folly  to  appreciate,  nnoe  in  a  majority  of  cases  they  do 
H  nnecMudously,  Indeed,  the  want  of  a  bistoiy  ia  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  long  stagoation  of  nations  that  have 
BO  literatoie,  becanae  to  them  the  past  is  a  blank  without 
jveoept  or  warning.  It  is  true,  they  have  traditions,  but  it 
may  be  well  donbted  whether  these  are  of  any  benefit,  even 
if  they  are  not  a  direct  Injnry,  to  anch  nations.  For  legend* 
«nd  tndltloni  always  beooine  magnified  u  they  grow  old,  and 
thus  come  to  be  not  only  uselesa,  but  often  extremely  mts* 
-diievons  in  perpetuating  the  very  errors  wliicb  a  true  history 
would  dispeL  Oreat  men  become  first  heroes,  then  gods ; 
events  are  exaggerated  more  and  more  till  they  become 
wonders  and  miracles,  and  all  truth  is  eventually  lost ;  wliile 
there  is  loft  in  its  place  only  a  huge  mass  of  grotescjue  fan- 
«es  and  absurd  superstitions,  which  fett«r  the  mind  and  en- 
slave the  body.  Considering  all  this,  therefore,  the  value  of 
written  records  can  not  be  overestimated,  looked  at  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  influence  on  human  progress. 

Again,  literature  has  exerted  a  strong  progressive  infin- 
<ence  in  the  usistance  it  has  rendered  to  both  language  and 
art.  Language  is  necessarily  rude  and  imperfect  until  it 
becomes  capable  of  being  written.  Before  this,  it  does  not 
admit  of  cultivation.  There  can  be  no  success  in  attempting 
to  reduce  it  to  rules;  and,  without  rules,  it  is  harsh  and 
incapable  of  refinement.  But,  when  written,  it  improvet 
Tepidly,  and  soon  becomes  capable  of  expressing  the  nicest 
shades  of  thought  and  emotion.  Thus,  men  are,  as  it  were, 
admitted  into  one  another's  habits  of  tliought,  and  no  longer 
obliged  to  Iceep  within  themselves  those  higher  sentimenta 
which  all  refined  minds  experience.    Moreovort  ^Ctaok  uVNxsc* 
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known  to  «ny  other  person.     Nothing  gives  so  high  a  de> 
gree  of  pleuure,  or  pleasure  of  eo  deep  and  intense  a  nat* 
are,  u  the  acquJsitiou  and  conscious  possession  of  knowl- 
edge.   As,  of  Uie  live  recognized  senses,  the  ear  and  eye  are 
the  two  whidi  afford  the  higliest  and   purest  pleasure,  so 
the  brain  must  be  regarded  as  an  ot^n  of  Bcase  of  an  order 
■tilt  higher,  and  capable  of  affording  thu  highest  quality  of 
enjoyment.      And  it  is  observable,   as  proving  tlie  liomo- 
geoeity  of  all  the  faculties,  that  this  organ,  the  brain,  derives 
its  plcasnre  from   precisely  the  lanie  conditions  as  do  the 
others,  viz.,  its  own  exercise.     Acquiring  knowledge  is  the 
Huoe  thing  to  the  brun  that  seeing  is  to  the  eye,  hearing 
to  the  ear,  or  tasting  to  the  tongue.     Tlio   brain  is  also 
equally  capable  of  pleasant  or  unpleasant  eensatione,  accord, 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  object  producing  them.     The  pleas- 
ures thus  derived  differ  from  those  derived  from  the  oxer- 
ciie  of  the  lower  senses  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter 
iliSer  from  one  auother,  in  tho  additional  rvsiicct  of  being 
more  exempt  from  injury  to  others.     The  lower  animal 
ttotes  are  often  exercised  and  enjoyed  at  the  expense  of  tho 
Uppiness  of  otliors ;  tlioeu  of  tlio  eye  and  ear  uro  lew  sub. 
}cet  to  tbla  restriction ;  while  it  Is  diftlcult  to  conceive  of  an 
Jwtance  where  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  the  learning  of  a 
fict  or  s  truth,  can  of  itself  detract  from  the  liappincsA  uf  any 
"tlier  being.     The  pleasures  of  tho  mind  arc,  therefore,  in 
*ll  respects  the  highest  pleasures  which  we  are  permitted  to 
njiericncc.     As  these  pleasures  are  created  by  the  ac^jnisi- 
tion  of  knowledge,  and  since  it  is  the  especial  offlce  of  lit- 
sTiture  to  facilitate  and  nniversalizc  that  acquisition,  it  fol- 
Ws  that  it  is  through  this  medium  that  man  derives  his 
pDKst  enjoyment.     Uniting,  therefore,  these  direct  streams 
•ith  those  consequential  ones  which  so  copiously  flow  from 
knowledge  thus  obtained,  we  have,  as  tho  result  of  tho 
ijtency  of  written  language,  a  vast  current  flowing  i^  iW 
<tirection  of  liuman  progress,  in  tho  technic«\  accc^U^Aotk  oV 
tie  word. 
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the  btimu  rue.  In  i  preTloni  chapter  (rol.  I,  p.  486),  tlilt 
genenl  mbject  wu  treated  ■omewkat  in  detail,  but  from  an 
eotirel;  dlstioet  point  of  view.  Tlie  nature  of  tlie  Social 
Foreei  waa  then  ander  oonaideration,  and,  although  what 
were  there  denominated  the  "  preMrvative  forcea"  were 
■hown  to  be  identical  with  the  deairea  above  mentioned, 
adil,  the  object  waa  then  aitnpljr  to  establish  the  existence  of 
■nch  force*  and  to  prove  their  identity,  in  point  of  uniform- 
i^,  reliablenett,  and  inaceptibility  to  scientitio  atudy  and 
intelligent  control,  with  all  other  acknowledged  natural 
forces ;  vhOe  we  hare  here  to  do  only  with  the  actual  prod- 
net  of  these  forces  after  they  have  been  subjected  to  the 
gaidance  of  the  Intellect.  In  the  former  case,  the  total  prod- 
vet,  both  progressive  and  non-progre&sive,  was  considered; 
in  the  present  case,  only  a  small  portion  of  that  product,  the 
portion  to  which  the  indirect  method  boa  been  applied,  is 
taken  Into  account.  We  were  then  stud^-ing  these  propel 
ling  influences  themselves ;  we  am  now  Btudying  the  directive 
intluenco  which  in  varioui  times  and  manners  hns  enabled 
them  to  succeed  where  otherwise  they  must  have  failed.  It 
ia  In  this  that  progress  really  consists.  The  forces  tbem- 
■elves  ar«  blind.  Intelligence  alone  can  light  their  path. 
Without  it,  however  intense  may  be  their  degree,  tliey  must 
perpetually  doah  tgalnit  immovable  barriers  which  restrict 
their  march.  Multiplication  must  be  consUntly  checked  by 
premature  destruction.  Migration  must  be  arrested  by  the 
anniiillation  of  the  emigrant  or  tlie  infant  colony.  Subl^i8^ 
ence,  as  provided  by  unaided  nature,  is  limited,  and  life 
must  be  limited  to  correspond.  The  forces  can  not  be  extin- 
guished ;  the  desires  mnt<t  continue  to  press  for  satinfaction ; 
but,  in  the  absence  of  any  artificial  source  of  supply,  equili- 
bratioQ  must  be  speedily  reached  and  progrcBs  muRt  cease. 

The  means  through  whicli  this  statical  condition  has  been 
disturbed,  and  a  dynamic  itate  preserved  by  the  hun\^Tv'nc«^ 
uth» afencf  which  hger.enUy  known  as  practical,*^?  m»^«1.. 
a/t    In  order  to  distingaiaii  it  from  that  w\i\c\\  \s  wjmwi>a»^ 
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knowledged  idjimct  of  the  wxiul  ayetem.  filial  and  fn- 
temal  affection  also  diuppean,  and  tliu  only  form  of  lovo 
remaining  i«  that  of  sex.  Tlie  aniTenal  preference  for  the 
node  in  art  la  nndonbtedl;  in  great  part  due  to  the  vague 
but  atlU  inHuential  dunu  wbiclt  notluiu  of  kx  add  to  tlio 
product.  Kor  ia  it  to  lower  oar  eatiiuate  of  art  fnmlcly  to 
admit  tliia,  and  to  maintain  that  all  classes  of  innocent  emo- 
tion are  equall;  pure. 

Scnlpture,  the  oldest  of  the  arta,  illnstratea  this  truth 
moat  forcibly,  and  ia  closely  followed  by  painting,  which 
waa  originally  confined  principally  to  the  dulineation  of  the 
Iioman  form.  Architecture,  which  unites  tlie  inventive 
with  the  imaginative,  forms  an  exception,  and,  in  its  earliest 
as  well  M6  in  its  highest  application,  is  moru  iritiinutely  cun- 
nectcd  with  the  religious  sentiment.  Music,  however,  tliuugk 
m  late  development,  bears  a  clear  relation  to  the  romantic  in 
linnian  nature.  Of  poetry,  it  may  be  said  tliiit  it  has  much 
closer  affinities  with  the  department  of  art  tlmt  Ims  tlic  mcuns 
of  intercommunication  for  its  object  and  lituraturo  for  one 
of  its  boldest  achievements,  than  it  has  with  the  practical  arts 
proper,  which  we  are  now  considering.  Poetry  is  to  Ian- 
gnagn  what  the  remaining  fine  arts  are  to  the  useful  arts ;  yet 
its  fundamental  attachment  to  the  eentiments  dei-ivcd  from 
the  development  of  the  reproductive  systeni  is  plainly  shown 
in  the  almost  onivcrsai  connection  of  poetry  with  romance. 

There  is  nothing  dynamical  in  the  influence  of  the  fine 
arU.  Enjoyable  in  themaelves,  and  therefore  sources  of  hap- 
pliwM,  their  Influence  is  confined  to  the  luiniediato  proaent, 
and  is  Incapable  of  contributing  any  permanent  aid  to  loclal 
progress.  Their  study  belongs  entirely  to  the  depurtmeiit  of 
•oeial  statics,  and  this  brief  notice  of  them  is  merely  intended 
to  fix  their  true  position  and  exhibit  their  negative  character. 

Aa  was  remarked  at  the  outset,  human  art  has  advancsA 
OB  twoffcoera}  Unce — t^je  one  in  the  direction  of  eecunn^^l^ 
ter aieant  of  jntereommvnication,  tiie  other  in  l\\e  iivWftSAO'tt 
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one  hTpotbeuB  titer  another  until  the  true  Bolntion  is  at  Ust 
readied.  Let  lu  hear  oD  this  subject  the  views  of  one  of  the 
ablett  and  muat  snccewful  experimenters  tliat  science  has 
|m>diKed,  whose  right  to  spealc  ex  cathedra  upon  it  no  one 
will  qneation.  Only  a  short  time  previous  to  his  de^tb  (No- 
vember 24,  1877),  Professor  Joseph  Henry,  in  his  annual 
•ddnrn  as  president  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Wash- 
ington,* thus  described  the  true  method  of  experimental 
Tcsearch: 

"The  flnt  step  in  the  investigation  is  to  reproduce  the 
phenomenon ;  the  next,  is  to  form  in  the  mind  a  provisional 
hypothecs  as  to  its  cause,  and  in  the  clioice  of  this  we  are 
governed  by  analogy.  For  example,  if  it  nppennt  to  resem- 
ble some  of  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  we  oMunie  that  it 
is  produced  by  electricity ;  we  next  endeavor  to  aiicertain  by 
what  known  action  of  electricity  such  an  effect  could  possibly 
be  produced ;  for  this  purpose  wo  invent  Rii  liypotliesis,  or 
imagine  some  peculiar  action  of  electricity  safitcient  to  pro- 
dnce  the  effect  in  question ;  we  then  say  to  ourselves,  If  this 
be  true,  it  will  logically  follow  tliat  a  specific  result  will  fol- 
low if  we  make  a  certain  experiment.  Tlio  experiment  is 
devised  and  tried,  but  no  positive  result  is  obtained.  In  order 
to  this  negative  result,  tlie  logical  deductions  must  have  been 
in  error,  or  the  experiment  most  bsve  been  defective,  or  the 
hypothcus  itself  erroneous. 

"  We  examine  each  of  tbe  two  former  steps,  and  finding 
nothing  amiss  in  them,  we  conclude  that  the  hypothesis  was 
not  true ;  another  hypothesis  is  then  invtmted,  another  de- 
duction inferred,  and  another  experiment  made ;  still  no  re- 
sult is  obtained.  At  this  stage  of  the  research,  the  inoxi>cri- 
enced  investigator  is  prone  to  abandon  the  pursuit;  not  so 
he  who  has  successfully  attempted  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of 
nature.     TTndcterrcd  by  failure,  he  changes  from  time  to 

•  Hn  *■  BDllttln"  o(  th<  imclelT,  to),  ti.  p.  164.  In  Hi*  dlkllon  ffltVD,  lb* 
voidi  that  rmphKlM  tho  pvH'nn  b'ro  tsksa  %r%  luUdua,aw\\«UwN>A»% 
Tnd^tr  Batj'B  eafyin  Ibt  Urit  falUSM. 
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117;  no  whole  field  of  knowledge liad  been  mastered;  the 
trials  were  all  extremely  specialized,  and  directed  to  the  sup- 
ply of  immediate  pressing  wants.  Empiricism  may  be  called 
intuitive  acUnee.  The  laws  comprehended  are  only  the  more 
obviotts  and  saperficial  ones.  With  the  deeper  hidden  laws 
no  pn^reM  coald  at  first  be  made,  and  all  attempts  to  go 
below  the  surface  of  tilings  resulted  in  failure.  Iletice,  the 
arts  were  mde ;  but,  fortunately,  thcee  rude  arts  were  suBi- 
eient  to  give  the  race  a  complete  supremacy  on  the  globe. 
They  consisted  not  merely  in  the  ability  to  manufactnro  the 
^pliances  necessary  to  increase  their  means  of  subeistenca 
but  in  a  higher  degree  in  tlie  sliill  acquired  by  their  use,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  such  means  often  wholly  without  artificial 
iipplianoet.  Men  cunning  In  soeuring  such  appointmcnta 
and  disposition!  of  oocumncei  known  to  be  regular  was  an 
Important  quality  of  primitive  art,  and  this,  combined  with 
labor  in  creating  favorable  combinations  of  circuniHtnnces, 
•npplcmented  by  that  of  devising  the  imploincnts  necessary 
to  seize  the  greatest  advantage  of  every  thing  thus,  as  it 
were,  decoyed  within  reach,  proved  suftitricnt  to  multiply 
many  hundredfold  the  normal  supply  of  nature. 

From  very  early  periods  tliis  nietliod  in  art  was  adopted 
and  successfully  directed  against  all  the  departments  of  matter 
and  force.  As  all  subsistence,  at  least  all  alimentntidn,  must 
be  derived  primarily  from  the  vegetable  kintriloiit,  either 
directly  or  mediately  through  the  animal,  liuiti^m  ingenuity 
was  directed  toward  inorganic  matter  and  tlie  physical  forces 
chiefly  in  tbe  creation  of  such  artiflniid  appliances  as  were 
found  necessary  to  perform  the  required  service  in  the  or- 
ganic kingdoms. 

The  great  diversity  now  known  to  exist  among  tlie  vari- 
ous low  races  of  men  still  inlialiiting  certain  parts  of  the 
globe  lias  greatly  shaken  faith  in  the  ctiroiii)logii'nl  onlcr  in 
which  early  writers  apfluined  that  man  had  successively  soufrht 
bis  subsistence,  viz.,  the  e.vistcnre  of  <i\\f.  \\m\\\\\z.^  y^'A^.vt^^ 
and  agricultural  atagcB.     That  the  hunting,  wwA  vatVvcwV  ' 
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is  the  mode  of  subsistence  which  requires  the  least  display 
of  genioB.  Cunning,  in  learning  the  haunts  and  habits  of 
game,  and  in  devising  various  snares  and  ambushes  for  its 
eaptmie,  must,  of  coorsei  be  exercised  in  a  high  degree,  while 
tme  ingenuity  ia  called  forth  in  this  stage  in  the  invention 
of  various  weapons  by  which  more  effectually  to  secure  it. 
These  qualities,  sliarpened  by  the  constant  spur  of  want,  must 
have  wrought  a  rapid  development  of  the  faculties  required 
to  be  put  to  service.  And,  as  it  is  the  same  faculties  which 
are  called  into  exercise  in  all  forms  of  artificial  contrivance^ 
the  genius  of  an  Ericsson  may  have  been  foreshadowed  in 
the  inventor  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

In  the  taming  of  wild  animals,  and  their  reduction  to 
man's  service  in  various  ways,  a  somewhat  different  set  of 
faenlties  was  exercised.  A  larger  degree  of  foresight  was 
required.  The  successful  efforts  very  early  made  to  improve 
the  breeds  of  animals  required  considerable  reflection,  al- 
though a  laige  part  of  the  progress  thus  made  was  doubtless 
due  to  accident. 

But,  of  all  the  primitive  modes  of  subsistence,  that  of 
agriculture  called  forth  the  greatest  amount  of  intellectual 
effort,  and  demanded  the  most  foresight.  Here  the  indirect 
method  must  be  exclusively  applied,  and  the  discipline  of 
waiting  an  entire  season  for  the  rewards  of  Libor  had  a  most 
wholesome  influence  upon  the  development  of  mind  and 
character.  A  larger  number  of  utensils,  too,  were  require<l 
for  this  class  of  labor  than  for  either  of  the  preceding,  which 
stimulated  the  inventive  powers,  and  led  the  way  to  the 
extension  of  the  practical  arts  to  all  the  departments  of  life. 

The  power  to  multiply  in  numbers  and  expand  in  local 
territory,  which  the  exercise  of  a  superior  intellect  gave  to 
man,  also  contributed  greatly  to  stimulate  the  progress  of  art. 
For,  in  his  wanderings,  he  must  soon  find  himself  exposed 
to  climates  quite  different  from  that  of  his  native  al)ode. 
He  must  have  shelter  from  wind  and  storm  and  from  ex- 
treme co)d.    It  is  easy  to  see  how  great  a  sUarpeneT  ol  ^^ 
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amaum  of  knowledge.  CIom  obwmtlon,  eUbonte  expefl> 
ment,  and  npeeted  taehul  tnd  oonlartesti,  wonld  tlone  suf* 
flee  to  eitibllih  »  fact  m  u  to  jutify  its  employment  aa  & 
pnmlaa.  It  waa  very  soon  fonnd  tliat  aeoondary  trntlu  thu 
obtained  vera  of  a  nature  calculated  to  aiutain  ono  another 
and  lead  to  important  practical  resnlts.  From  thb  point, 
tbtn,  wo  nuy  moat  oonalHtently  dato  tbe  adentlflo  era.  Tliia 
sow  proewa,  which  Baoon  adrocated,  wu  tlio  preelae  roforin 
Beaded  to  gin  an  Impetoa  to  adenoe.  Itvumoreinthenat- 
on  of  an  art  than  of  a  icience.  It  wu  to  adenee  what  print* 
Ingwaatolltcratufe — a  meana  of  advancing  It  Men  have  to 
lean  how,  before  they  ean  do  any  thing.  They  have  to  devise 
the  nieana  before  they  can  accomplish  any  great  objoct.  And* 
wlien  aneh  meaoa  are  proposed,  the  world  ii  always  ready 
to  adopt  them.  I  am  disposed  to  exonerate  the  men  of  pre* 
sdentiflc  ages  from  the  charges  of  Idleness,  negligence,  and 
&lse  dignity,  which  have  been  made  against  tliom,  because 
they  did  not  long  before  employ  the  laborious  method  of 
investigation  and  research  now  admitted  to  bo  so  necessary, 
beiug  convinoed  that  they  did  not  adopt  this  plan  because 
it  did  not  ooeur  to  them.  They  did  not  comprehend  its 
Importance  or  its  necessity.  They  knew  nothing  of  it.  Some 
of  tlie  an'>ients  did  pnrsne  It  for  some  distance,  but  tlieir  suc- 
eeasora  did  not  appreciate  the  importance  of  continuing  it. 
It  refjnired  afces  of  failure  in  all  oUicr  methods,  and  the  con* 
sequences  of  that  failure,  at  length  to  open  the  eyes  even  of 
the  wisest. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  detail  the  results  that  followed  the 
introduction  of  tbe  scientific  method.  Leu  than  three  cen- 
turies have  e1apse<l,  and  we  see  such  an  advance  !n  science 
aseonld  not  have  Iwon  dreamed  of  oven  by  Tloeoii  lilmsvlf. 
It  la  true,  other  iufinenccs  Independent  of  this  have  con> 
spired  to  aeeompltsh  tliin  reiiitt.  Of  conrw,  if  it  hod  not 
bucn  for  the  Invention  of  printing,  coinpanitivoly  little  could 
liavo  been  done;  and  yet  even  this,  unaceQmi^T\\e&  \vj  v 
iooBd  pfiaeipleto  proceed  iipon,  would  liave^jeeaViVKV-s  \» 
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taay  ba  npAntad  Into  two  general  groni*,  mooording  to 
Thetliar  tbij  wetn  to  tuve  auomed  their  preunt  fonn  l^ 
aitnnl  or  bj  aitillclil  prooewe*.  When  we  look  at  a  inonnt- 
dn,  wa  It  ooee  refer  It  to  the  fint  of  these  vhuBo,  and  wlion 
«8  look  at  a  bonae,  we  aa  readily  refer  it  to  the  Mcond,  Thta 
dlatinetioQ  we  preierre  after  we  have  teamed  that  there  was 
a  time  when  the  mountain  did  not  exiat  u  well  as  a  time 
when  the  hooae  did  not  extit,  i  a,  when  we  have  learned 
to  raprd  both  ■•  the  reanlt  of  changea  which  have  taken 
phea  In  the  nuterUb  of  whloh  thay  are  oompoaed.  And  w» 
■booU  raoognlM  the  diitlnetlon  no  laN  plainly  though  we 
TOW  to  regud  all  natural  forma  ai  the  prodncta  of  dwfgn, 
M  well  aa  all  ardflcUl  forma.  The  former,  we  uy,  are 
frotrtAt;  the  latter,  maniifacturet.  The  former  an  oltlier 
the  reonlta  of  Mlf-exiitent  activities  In  the  matter  conipo^iig 
them,  or  they  are  the  prodacta  of  design  Independent  of  the 
Inunan  mind.    The  Utter  are  certainly  the  products  of  hu< 


Bnt,  between  these  two  obvloiuly  distinct  conditions,  there 
Is  a  third,  or  intermediate,  class  of  objects.  A  liouie,  a  ma- 
diine,  or  a  watch,  appears  to  be  wliolly  the  product  of  liuman 
design  and  labor,  while  a  blade  of  gniM  or  a  wild  buffalo  is 
as  dearly  a  natural  product.  But  in  a  head  of  bald  wheat 
and  In  a  thoroagh>bred  Durham  cow  we  see  the  combined 
results  of  natural  taws  and  of  human  calculation.  Yet,  if 
we  look  more  closely  nt  those  objects  which  sccin  to  be 
wholly  artificial,  we  shall  find  that  none  of  tlicni  are  abso- 
lutely so.  A  mill  is  only  an  assemblage  of  material  objects, 
to  adjusted  that  they  may  be  set  in  motion  by  tlic  applies- 
tion  of  some  natural  force — it  may  be,  the  power  of  horses,  of 
water,  or  of  steam.  In  any  case,  man  has  only  adapted  ma- 
terial forms  to  natural  forces,  so  that,  together,  results  «-iIl 
foDow  which  are  advantageous  to  him.  All  machinery  em- 
bodies this  principle,  while  a  house  or  any  snch  object  has 
a  sEroilar  satire  effect,  and  paasively  Olaaltatea  %\\«  iuda 
trath. 
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r  of  the  nee,  la  m  eertiln  Hiue  he  hu  tmted 
UmMlfand  aode^  In  tUi  objective  mumer,  »nd  exercised  k 
Unitsd  eootrol  over  the  toonl,  iatellectiul,  and  loeial  fonsee. 
Bat,  M  tUa  eontnd  eta  onljr  be  moceMf  al  b  proportion  u 
Ui  kaovledge  of  the  materiili  ud  foreee  dealt  with  Ii  eom- 
pleti^  Ua  aoeBeii  in  this  direction  baa  thoa  far  bean  alight, 
^1^  Ua  bUona  nonmoua. 

ClviUntioa  ia  eiaentially  aitifldal,  and  by  whatever  agency 
«•  n^  aoppoae  other  objeota  created  or  developed,  we  find 
ttat  TtTj  ^w  of  them  are  adapted  to  man'a  pnipoaea  until 
h»  ao  adapta  them  by  bia  own  thought  and  labor.  Bat,  aa 
«•  have  aeen  (fiyvo,  p.  1T5X  there  are  not  wanting  those 
w1m>  deny  the  power  of  material  dvilization  to  make  men 
happier.  They  asaert  that,  notwithstanding  all  these  new 
and  coDvenient  airangementa,  these  gigantic  and  complicated 
^ptianoea,  theae  novel  and  iugenioua  meohaniama,  this  light- 
ing eommnnieatlon  and  almost  lightning  conveyance ;  not- 
vithatanding  the  entire  ronnd  of  busy,  nervoui  existence 
which  adenoe  is  enabling  us  to  lead  and  hnnying  us  through 
— notwithstanding  alt  this,  they  claim  that  man  was  happier 
beffm  he  had  theae  things,  and  would  be  happier  if  he  could 
return  to  his  fonncr  calm,  unrafBed,  and  unconventional 
itate;  that  such  thinga  only  fire  his  brain  and  wear  ont  his 
^em.  They  admit  that  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  visit  a  friend 
a  thousand  milea  away  and  retnm  in  a  week  or  a  fort- 
'    light,  to  recrive  commnnications  from  aliscnt  ones  even  bo 

*  void  the  ocean  in  a  moment  of  time,  to  make  the  tour  of  tlio 

*  Vorld  in  a  siufrlo  month.     All  this  they  a;Trec  is  very  won-  . 
^    dcrfnl,  very  desirable ;  but  still  they  say  we  sltould  bo  just 

^  u  Well  off  without  it,  should  live  just  as  long,  feel  just  as 
*;  Veil,  and  enjoy  life  all  the  same  in  otiicr  reB]HM:t«,  and  lio 
'  iparcd  a  thousand  excitements  and  diHappoiiitinents,  In 
"  iIk)!!,  they  consider  contentment  the  object  to  be  sought, 
1  UhI  juiitly  observe  that  it  is  best  obtained  by  a  quiet,  unemo- 
■j  tioMl  mode  of  life  (lupra,  p.  175.  note). 
i       TIte  MBMwcr  to  all  tbia  consists  in  carr^inf^  t\ie  &rf^men& 
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tioi  ■bow  dut  in  the  imilroad-eu-  anj  one  it  far  nfer  for  the 
jonmej  thin  in  the  stage^Mch.* 

It  has  raoentl;  been  ihown  from  reliable  data,  that  tborr 
are  t«Q  dianoei  of  dying  on  the  voyage  acroai  the  Atlantis 
la  a  ■ailing-TCMel  to  one  in  a  steanuhlp.t  Thia  refers  to 
disease  onij,  and  does  not  ioclnde  the  risks  of  shipwreck, 
iriiieh,  eonddering  the  greater  length  of  voyage  and  the 
greater  frailty  of  sailing  vessels,  would  prohably  at  least  doa- 
ble the  danger.  It  has  been  jnoved  also  that  the  increase  of 
knowledge  respecting  the  laws  of  heslth,  of  physiology,  and 
of  Tentilistion,  since  the  sdenti&c  epoch  began,  has  both 
greatly  diminished  the  amount  of  disease  auiong  men  and 
increased  the  average  length  of  human  life4 

*  Vr,  OariH  Frwdt  Aduu,  Jr.,  In  hli  woifc  entitled  "Kotv  on  RaHiMd 
AcadtnWif.Ul^tj*:  ■■  During  th«  four  jran  1B7S-'1B,  It  wiU  ■>•  reoMB. 
bend  a  dngic  pmengcr  onlj  wu  killed  on  the  nllrawli  at  MMuchuMtti  ia 
Boitqiieaw  of  en  wrident  to  which  be,  b;  hit  oun  cmreleitnru,  In  no  mty  eon- 
tribncd.  The  aTerage  nnmber  of  penou  aDouallj  iojureil,  not  (atallj,  during 
tben  jcan  wai  about  tit;  jet  duriog  the  fear  18T8,  cicludlpg  all  ease*  ot 
Ken  iBjurjr,  *f  which  do  aceount  «ai  made,  no  leu  tlian  lUtf.lbree  penoDi 
cmac  to  ibcir  deuhi  la  Buloa  frem  tailing  down-alain,  and  thtnjr-icnu  more 
fna  falling  out  o[  wlitdowi;  Kren  vera  neatded  to  dnth  In  IBTS  alone.  In 
tbc  Tear  1874,  Mmtcen  wero  killed  by  being  run  oret  hj  teams  in  tho  rtreet*. 
Daring  the  tit  year*,  ]ST4-'IS,  theTo  wero  mora  penon*  murdered  in  the  dty 
at  Boatea  aiona  than  loit  Ihdr  liiei  a*  paaeengera  through  (he  DPffligeiKie  ol  all 
the  railroad  eotporaliou  la  the  whole  Suta  of  ]laiuiai:hiitetu  during  ihf  nine 
ycua  lg:i-'78 ;  altboagfa  In  these  nine  yean  wen  iDcliidpd  both  (he  Rcrere 
■Dd  the  Wolla-'ton  ditaitera,  (he  fomwr  of  which  mmllcd  in  the  di-a(h  of 
tventj-idBe  and  Ibe  latter  of  twenty-one  penena." 

f  See  -Monthly  Report  of  the  United  Statea  BarMu  of  Slatliticli,"  No  1», 
Orisinal  Serin  (July  10,  IBA8),  p.  u. 

$  Sec  a  paper  by  Dr.  Edwani  Jarrb  on  the  "  Folitieal  Eeonomy  of  nealth," 
pablidied  taibe  -  nfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Mawachuwtm  Board  of  Health." 
Aati«tie«  cdtected  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  "  ihow  that,  of  Mren  Icedlai;  InWB* 
•Dd  diitricta  in  Euglaod,  aucb  ai  Croydon,  Ely,  Sallobury,  and  otheni,  where 
careful  and  thorough  nradci  of  Mwerage  prerait,  (he  peroeDUjtc  of  dealh.mtea 
haA  been  reduced  from  forty  to  (wtuty  per  cent."  (From  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Andrew  D.  WUic,  Freatdent  of  Cornell  UnlTprxilT,  read  before  the  "  Amerkaa 
Pnblie  Health  Aaaociatlon"  b  187S.)  At  the  "Eilueatloaal  CoDfcienee,"  held 
in  Lnodoa  b  ISTT,  Mr.  Tbomaa  Bond:  Andiunl  Surf^eon  to  WMlin^aoteT  \\q«- 
piial,  u*en«l  Out  aa  a>  arrive  OM  half  of  the  luimbct  of  (xal-fUle«»\m,>«& 
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Id  acclcing  to  comprelieod  the  real  extent  of  the  unelio- 
ntive  cBixt  of  artificUl  cirilization,  t.  «^  of  the  dnlisktiaft 
duo  to  the  arte,  the  problem  U  obeccred  by  whit  nuij  be  de- 
noininatud  latent  amelioration.  This  mtj  be  more  apeeifle- 
ally  defined  as  progKea  which  does  not  become  pereeptiblB 
in  conseqnence  of  movements  which  it  has  alone  reDdered 
poBsible.  Tlie  effect  of  this  law  is  to  iocrease  the  quantity 
of  progress  at  the  exponse  of  its  degree.  Even  this  detlnt- 
tion,  however,  reqaires  illustration.  This  qoaotitative  prog- 
Tesa  has  takea  place  in  two  directions :  first,  toward  increasing 
the  number  of  individuals ;  and,  second,  toward  increaung 
the  local  urea  occupied. 

The  fact  that  increased  sagacity,  which  involves  the  fan- 
damental  quality  of  mind  that  nnderlica  all  art,  was  the  sole 
cause  of  man's  ability  to  break  over  the  barriers  of  the  en- 
vironnient  which  restrict  all  other  animals  to  a  circumscribed 
habitat,  and  prevent  tlieir  multiplication  beyond  a  certun 
degree  of  density  fixed  for  each  species,  has  been  insisted 
upon,  on  numerous  occasions  (voL  i,  Chapters  VI  and  VII)b 
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uw  of  ratwiitenoe  coold  have  been  vholl;  applied 
to  ft  aamber  of  ■nrvivon,  nifficleot  odIj  to  keep  the  popntk- 
tloQ  ■tatiooary,  the  effect  miut  bare  been  to  render  theae 
eompantiTelj  eoinfoit«bl&  Bat  tliis  real  progrcaaive  effect, 
in  conaeqiie&ee  c^  the  increase  of  popolation  which  it  alone 
lenders  poauble,  it  wholljr  lost  to  view,  and  any  apprDpiJ- 
atelj  be  called  latent. 

Afp^n^  a  large  amount  of  potential  progress  is  locliol 
up  in  migration.  Unsatisfied  to  remain  in  one  spot  and 
enjo7  the  aorplns  which  intelligent  Ubor  and  skill  compel 
nature  to  yield,  men  hare  ever  been  abandoning  their 
nothereettlements,  and  pnabiag  out  into  new  and  untried 
fields.  This  has  not  been  accomplished  witliout  cost,  and 
this  cost  has  to  be  deducted  from  the  snm  total  of  enjo^-nicnt 
which  the  same  effort  would  have  yielded  if  wholly  applied 
to  tliat  object. 

These  two  powerful  nentralizing  influences  have  accom- 
panied human  society  from  its  origin  to  the  present  day,  and 
are  as  forcibly  felt  in  the  most  advanced  conminnitics  as 
they  were  in  the  primordial  nncleus  of  society.  The  highly 
effective  artificial  appliances  of  science  and  inventive  art  are 
only  made  the  means  of  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  peo- 
pling the  earth.  The  great  advances  made  by  literary  and 
educational  agencies  are  overslaughed  by  fresh  additions  to 
the  illiterate  classes  of  the  popnlation.  The  runi  ]iro;;rese  of 
the  world,  which  la  immense,  is  being  pcr]>ctually  d))utc<l  by 
quantitative  tnfremcnts,  leaving  the  apparent  condition  of 
society  unchanged.  Aa  the  world  is  now  constitutiil,  it  re- 
quires constant  renewals  of  the  progrewivo  inipuW-o  to  niiiin- 
tain  the  Ktationary  condition.  Let  scioncu  for  a  riionient 
withdraw  ita  daily  rc-enforcementfl,  let  popuJor  education  Ire 
K-laxcd  for  a  single  year,  and  the  coinpllcntcil  niacbincry  of 
cirilization  must  come  to  a  stop  and  social  degeneracy  set  in.* 

■  nc  ■* hard  tiian "  owmImimI  bf  tha  BbuicUI  erini*  oT  ISIS  pmducad  a 
■anhn  1b  tbe  ftawa  o(  MiIm  uhI  Ti>»>,  «hleh  imultnl  In  tin  nv**^  ^  ^k 
bpatUnt  put  et  Iba  miuimtj  ediM»tliM«l  kgUlUloa  «t  tboM  aute»,  •&&  <^ 
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The  prevalent  orerweeiuDg  faith  io  the  neceaaaiy  ttabOi^  of 
the  social  astern  is  unfonnded.  Kenewed  efforts  «t  ererjr 
inomGDt,  and  the  constant  creation  of  new  propelling  agen- 
cies, are  all  tliat  anstain  it. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view,  however,  that  the  real  in- 
flucRcu  of  the  fonr  great  progressive  agencies — langnigt^ 
literature,  art,  and  science — can  best  be  appreciated,  and  the 
fallacy  of  the  superiority  of  the  natural  to  the  artificial  can 
most  easily  be  exposed.  The  withdrawal  of  these  inflnencei, 
even  now,  would  be  followed  by  the  rapid  dwindling  of  the 
human  race  to  a  few  sparse  denizens  of  the  earth,  and  their 
contraction  within  certain  restricted  territorial  boondariea 
audi  as  limit  the  various  faunas  of  the  globe. 

NoN'PitoaREssivB  AoBirciES. 

The  influences  which  Lave  thus  far  been  considered  have 

been  the  chief  progresoive  ones  from  the  historical  point  <rf 

view.     Tlicy  Itave  not  only  contributed  to  social  progreaa  in 

the  limited  and  only  proper  sense  in  which  that  term  is 
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let  of  tha  indirect  method.    It  is  ntLer  the  tenilt  oC 

iro  frets  that  there  wm  «t  the  time  of  iti  creatioa  an 

iH  of  Bigtcity  dpe  to  bnln  derelopniont,  and  that, 

Deeeaaaiy  oonseqnenoe,  there  followed  an  increaae  o*  ' 

idnali,  who,  notwithiUnditig  powerful  anU-eooial  ten- 

ea,  were  thoa  compelled  to  aaaociate.*    Bnt  this  com 

ly  aaaodation  which  repreeeoti  the  initial  social  atago 

i,  p.  466)  wai  neewnarily  aoooinpanicd,  evon  front 
eeption,  hy  a  train  of  influencca  of  varivna  kinds,  and 
g  them  those  which  have  already  been  paeaod  in  review 
herently  progressive  agencies.    In   addition   to  these 

were  also  developed  at  that  period  tho  other  two  iin-  \\ 

Dt  human  iDstitDtions  already  referred  to  earlier  in  the  fS 

□t  chapter,  viz.,  Government  and  Ilcligion,  the  first  of  '!  I 

b  comes  clearly  witliin  the  class  of  passive,  negative,  or 
ctive  inflnencea,  and  which,  in  its  widest  scope,  com- 
>nds  BO  nearly  all  of  these,  that  the  treatment  of  that  ; 

will,  for  onr  present  purpose,  be  Bufficiently  complete  if  | 

lequately  discnas  the  origin  and  natnre  of  government.  | 

3  regards  Religion,  the  somewhat  anomalous  position  I 

li  it  occupies  with  reference  to  hnman  progress  will  re-  >, 

I  for  it  a  special  treatment  ,  j; 

GoVEBNIfSNT.  [ 

he  distinction  which  we  have  drawn  between  society 
^vemmcnt  will,  upon  closer  inspection,  bo  perceived  '. 

the  fundamental  one  so  often  recurring  Itctween  the  { 

■at  and  the  artificial.  Society  is  tho  result  of  blind  cir- 
tances  not  at  all  due  to  design,  or  inUnttim;  it  is  sjmoi-  j 

lus.     Government,   as  we  shall  see,  is  a  product  of  i 

IS,  and  required  tlie  application  of  thu  Indirect,  or  In-  I 

re,  process.  The  time  devoted  to  this  preliminary  ex- 
ition  will  he  much  more  than  regained  In  the  avoldanco  j 

I  those  Bubtilties  abont  the  origin  of  society  and  its  tc-  ^ 

1  to  fiovemment,  tr/ijcfi  are  so  often,  I  hnd  ftWosl  iwA 
•*nK«;  "PHaeiplf  utOtOofj,-  v«L  It,  p.  UM  (£  »WV 
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universally,  bronglit  into  all  treatises  on  gOTcnmunt  uid  dU- 

euesioiiB  of  its  principles. 

In  considering  this  subject  of  htunan  gOTemment,  it  will 
not  tio  to  loso  siglit  of  the  primary  object  in  view,  viz.,  that 
of  oBc-ertaiuing  in  how  far  it  has  proved  a  benefit  to  man- 
kind. Let  ns,  therefore,  get  a  clear  idea,  at  the  ontset,  ot 
what  it  coDsistB  in.  For  the  present,  it  will  be  actoal,  and 
not  theoretical,  goveninient  which  must  be  considered.  We 
•re  not  now  inqniring  what  it  ahould  be,  nor  what  is  necea- 
sary  to  constitute  a  theoretically  perfect  government,  bat  are 
only  asking  historically  what  have  been  the  governments  of 
the  world,  and  what  they  atill  are.  For  only  such  an  in- 
quiry could  subserve  our  present  purpose.  The  very  name 
of  the  institution  is  BOiiiethiiig  of  an  index  to  its  character. 
It  is  a  system  for  govemtTtg,  %.  «.,  for  enfordng  obedience  to 
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mre  forbiddMi  toat  gmtiflcation  hj  the  lawi  of  govemmenL 
Nothing  {3UI  render  any  tme  more  ftbjoctty  mtaenblo  than  to 
lie  denied  by  othen,  who  happen  to  pooscsa  the  power,  the 
gratification  of  a  desire  otherwise  within  hia  reach ;  and,  when 
tiiis  extends  to  a  whole  people,  It  becomes  not  only  a  most 
grievous  burden,  but,  if  long  eontinaed,  destroys  the  dcsiree 
thenuelves,  and  with  them  the  entire  vitality  and  progrca- 
dve  character  of  the  nations  andor  its  yoke.  It  Is  this  tmth 
which  H.  Oaixot*  peronved  when  he  attributed  the  mania 
of  the  people  of  the  medinval  agee  for  assaniing  the  monas- 
tle  life  to  the  long  lerloa  of  governmental  mtnints  under 
vUeb  all  the  people  of  ihtt  epoch  had  been  held. 

But  ia  it  not  necesaaty  that  men  ihonld  tliiu  be  governed  t 
are  not  the  pleaaurea  of  which  they  are  deprived  aach  only 
as  conflict  with  the  happiness  of  others  or  even  of  them- 
•elvcsl  and,  is  not  the  evil  done  by  government  muoh  mora 
than  overbalanced  by  tbo  good  which  it  secures  to  society 
•t  large  t  These  questions  will  be  in  a  manner  disposed  of 
■t  a  anbsequent  stage  of  this  inquiry. 

It  is  not,  however,  wholly  candEd  to  confine  tho  fnno- 
tiona  of  government,  even  as  it  is  and  has  been,  to  the  single 
object  of  governing,  or  restraining.  Practically  as  well  as 
■betractly,  government  has  other  objects,  among  which  are 
t\ic  j)r<)ttethn  and  the  aceommodatton  of  the  pcoplu.  And 
it  is  usually  in  the  name  of  the  first  of  these  objects  tliat 
its  governing,  or  restraining,  power  is  exercised.  For,  when 
closely  scrutiniMtl,  tho  mere  govemnicnt  of  men  for  its  own 
sake  is  not  a  legitimate  object  at  all,  and  very  few,  If  any, 
authorities  have  ever  dared  to  avow  it  as  such.  Theoret- 
ically, therefore,  and  ostensibly,  there  hnvo  never  been  bnt 
tlirce  objects  of  government,  of  which  governing  ituclf  wnn 
not  one.  TlM?se  three  objects  are  the prnffi-Hon  nnd  ffronwi- 
nwttiition,  Itefore  mcnttoncd,  and  tho  ameUnrafiim,  or  im- 
provement, of  society. 

Tho  protection  of  society  which  gnvcramonl  oft^w.  \% 
*  "ttlMUln  it  U  drUlMiloa  m  Ptanee,"  tol.  \,  ^.  iM. 
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bued  on  the  notion,  and  doabtleM  the  true  one,  thst^  if  men 
wvre  without  governmont,  they  would  injnre  one  another 
mora  than  any  govvmiiHint  would  injure  them.  Since  the 
origin  of  society,  which  whb  only  a  conaequGnce  of  the^e^ 
ioim  stale,  it  has  always  been  necessary  to  have  some  prote» 
tioii  for  individuals  against  themselves.  On. the  one  hand, 
full  of  strung  and  irresistible  desires,  all  aiming  at  the  one 
universal  object,  their  own  satisfaction,  each  individual 
seeking  his  own  pleasure,  and,  on  the  other,  ignorant  aad 
heedless  of  the  oonsequences  of  their  acts,  the  memben  of 
the  primordial  society  were  perpotoally  swiillowing  np  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  one  another.  Tlie  nice  and  deli- 
cate relations  that  must  necesutrily  exist  between  so  maDj 
persons  in  such  close  local  proximity  to  one  another  require 
the  greatest  care  and  circumspection  on  the  part  of  the  most 
enlightened,  the  most  thoughtful,  and  tlie  most  guarded  of 
men,  to  prevent  jnrring  conflicts  and  real  injustice.  "What, 
then,  must  have  been  the  condition  of  those  peoples  in  the 
infancy  of  society,  when  these  rehitions  existed  very  much  •• 
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{nrt.  And  tlib  protection  Ii  itill  neodod  even  In  tli«  mort 
mlightaned  eoniitrici,  Mon  lure  not  yot  gmvn  m  IntoUt* 
gent,  M  enrbed  their  ptMions,  or  to  guarded  tlidr  eondiict 
uj-wbflie  In  the  world,  u  not  to  roqulnj  a  protectoroto  to  bo 
crtabUahed  over  tliem  for  tlie  preiorvktlon  of  peace. 

Thli  phue  of  tlie  nibject  will  be  mora  Bpcclally  eon- 
■idered  further  on,  and  we  may,  tliorefore,  now  pan  to  tlio 
Reeond  oatenaible  object  of  government  alluded  to,  vis.,  the 
eeeommodoticn  of  aodc^.  The  theory  of  this  stage  Id,  that 
society  forma  itacif  into  a  aort  of  corporation  and  employs 
agents  to  tnuuact  its  basiness.  A  large  number  of  pcopio 
hanng  many  interests  common  to  tliem  all  must  greatly  fa- 
tilitate  the  work  of  secnring  those  iaterests  by  placing  tho 
manai^ment  of  their  afFairs  in  the  lianda  of  truBtworthy 
agents.  Tlie  aamo  principle  and  no  other  appliea  hero  aa 
appUea  to  private  conipanloa  and  corporation!  aggrogato,  for 
any  pnrpose  whttovor.  Thii  li  tho  moot  simple  and  legiti- 
mate sphere  of  government,  though  one  very  little  thought 
of,  and  uiuatly  ignored  in  discuuions  of  tlie  sphere  of  gov- 
ernment. , 

As  regards  the  third  object,  viz.,  tho  improvement  of  so- 
dety,  though  difficult  in  many  cases  to  auparate  from  tho 
second,  atill,  in  ao  far  as  clearly  appears,  it  has  liithcrto  nearly 
or  quite  entirely  failed  of  it*  object.  Whatever  may  be  tlie 
fntore  of  goremmcnt  aa  an  active  progressive  agent,  it  cer- 
tainly has  not  proved  aucb  In  the  past.  Mere  protection, 
however  eisential  to  pn^frcsa,  is  In  itself  a  negative  iRflncnco. 
GorenimeRt  may  have  sometime!  proved  a  patron  of  tho 
art^  and  at  times  actively  fostered  and  cncoumgcd  tho  bcv- 
enl  progressive  influences  heretofore  coneidcrcd,  and  tlius 
performed  great  service  for  civilisation,  for  which  due  credit 
should  be  given,  but  thia  no  more  couBtitntcs  it  a  progress- 
ive agency  tlian  the  endowment  of  Micntlflc  rcBcarch  makes 
the  donor  a  scientific  investigator.  TIic  accommodative  fan^- 
tion  of  pyvemment  approaclici  much  TOore  «!\qw:\v  \«  "i^^ 
MmelhntivB  tlua  doea  the  protective  fmxction.    1^  Na  ^^-^ 
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point  of  Tlew  !t  U  ths  ez»bt  fkcts  that  h»re  ■ettudlj  Uk«D 
plioe  in  the  coorM  of  the  prooeia  of  the  development  of  the 
institntioQ  vhich  are  KugUt.  From  the  pliiloaophiual  point 
-of  view  it  !■  the  reasons  underlying  each  step  aud  the  gen- 
eral nUioHolt  of  the  whole  proceu  which  are  eapeciully  stud- 
led.  Of  oonrae,  the  philoaophical  study  would  he  ea«y  if  the 
Itletorical  &cta  were  obtainable,  as  tliesu  would  furnish  all  tlie 
needfnl  data ;  bat  from  the  nature  of  the  case  such  pm-liietorio 
'data  are,  for  the  most  part,  anattainable.  Uovemment  has 
doubtless  originated  a  uuuiber  of  times  among  mankind,  but 
always  far  back,  near  the  origin  of  society  itself.  A  few  ex- 
isting tribes  are  supposed  to  be  wholly  without  government, 
but  these  are  also  shown  scarcely  to  ihmscss  a  society.  The 
origin  of  gOTemmetit,  like  that  of  any  other  spontaneous 
natural  product,  as  language  or  art,  must  Lave  been  a  process 
too  gradual  to  admit  of  direct  observation.  Owing  to  this 
dearth  of  facts,  the  ablest  writers  have  speculated  upon  this 
qnestion.  Mr.  Bagehot  says  tliat  *'  it  is  almost  beyond  im- 
. sanation  how  man,  as  we  know  man,  could  by  any  sort 
of  process  have  gained  this  step  in  civilization."  *  Comte 
tbooght  that  the  first  governments  must  have  been  enscntially 
military.f  He  says:  "Les  qnalitds  purcmont  militaircs, 
d*abord  la  force  et  le  conrafre,  plus  tard  la  prudence  ot  In  r»w, 
y  deviennent  habltncllement,  dann  len  expeditions  do  chosscs 
on  de  frnerre,  la  biwe  immMiite  d'une  autoritfi  notivc,  an 
moins  temporaire."  J  Opnomlizing  from  extensive  farts 
Mr,  Spencer  arrives  at  some  important  conclnsions :  "  Tlie 
beadlens  clasters,  wholly  nngovemed.  are  incoherent,  and 
separate  before  tbev  acquire  considerable  sizes ;  but  alone 
with  maintenance  of  an  ninrreirate  nppmaching  to  or  exceed- 
ing a  hundred,  we  ordinarily  find  a  simple  or  compound 
ruling  af^ncy — on#  or  more  men  claiming  and  exercising 
-•uthority  that  is  natural,  Biinernatural,  or  both.     This  is  the 

•  "Phwlp.  and  Poliilp.."  pp.  UlS,  \Vt. 
f  " Phlla^nhle  PwlrlTP,"  toI.  W,  p.  BWI. 
/  Zoe.  fit,  rat.  r,  p.  |2S. 
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«nit  TliU,  of  ooune,  is  eully  explained.  Xot  only  hitve 
tbej  no  nitoral  meiins  of  attacking  one  another,  but,  ovon  if 
they  l»i1|  aa  many  grcgnrioua  aniinnla  luivo,  tticy.wotilti  liiive 
no  indneement  to  do  so.  Ercn  though  they  had  Btroiig  pas- 
Mona,  tliey  ate  not  such  as  could  ever  bo  directed  against 
those  of  tlieir  own  specica.  It  may  bo  worth  repeating  (vol. 
i,  pp.  453,  409)  in  tliis  connection  thut  tliooo  RnimnU  wliich 
live  wholly  on  fleali  and  are  anncd  with  strong  oSunsivo 
weapon*,  as  the  lion  and  others  of  the  cat  kind,  ceglcfl,  fnl* 
conn,  and  hawks,  arc  not  grcgarione.  Tho  rcnson  for  this  is, 
that  anch  a  mode  of  life  would  result  in  their  own  extinction. 
For  when  hungry  or  enngcd  they  would  attack  one  another, 
though  their  natural  affections  prevent  thciii  from  attacking 
their  mates  or  their  own  young.  Xow,  although  man  docs 
not  rank  altogether  as  a  carnivore,  and  although  ho  docs  not 
by  nature  possess  any  very  fortnidablc  weaiwuH  of  nttnck,  yet 
be  poMcsscs  just  such  a  nature  aa  is  best  cnlculnted  to  ren- 
der a  gregarious  existence  impossible  unless  couutcnictcd  by 
«ome  opposing  tnfluen<H3.  His  wants  are  varied  pn)|)ortion- 
ably  to  his  frtcultios,  innking  great  allowance  fur  the  jwrfec- 
tion  which  these  have  acquired  t>y  civilization.  Ilin  (laiisions 
arc  strong,  and  heightened  by  iiii.iginatioii,  the  natural  result 
of  a  superior  intclloet.  His  aflGetions,  as  toward  thoi!e  to 
whom  he  is  atlaclicd,  are  pmiKtrtioned  to  his  passions.  And 
lastly,  lhon;;li  not  naturally  an  aggressive  I>eing  as  towani 
other  animals,  he  utill  ixw«.'i».*e«  the  form,  stature,  and  supple- 
ness of  limb  to  enable  him  to  battle  ferociously  with  Ihone 
of  his  own  species,  even  4'itliout  artificial  weapons.  Such 
l>eing  his  nature,  if  we  now  sup]H>sc  him  witiiont  reason,  dis- 
tinguishing here  carefully  l>c(wecn  reason  ami  men)  altility 
to  reason,  suppose  that  he  do  not  reason  nor  retted  n[>on  his 
oiindnct,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  supiwsc  that  his  impul- 
sive always  ovcrbahmee  his  r.itional  desires,  ami  intliieneu  all 
his  act*,  we  ean  readily  sec  liow  incompatible  must  have  liecn 
hi*  nature  with  the  existence  of  a  peawaWc  rtalc  lA  iio<;V\N. 
Tor  if  one  desired  an  object  which  was  "in  l\\c  \rt*S!i^(»r,\ou  <A 
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tnotlier,  nothing  but  physical  inability  eonld  preTent  htm 
from  olituining  lt>  at  whnterer  expense  to  the  otber;  unit 
tbuB  the  whole  notion  of  property  Is  lobrerted.  The  strong 
and  Indolent  would  compel  the  weak  to  serve  them,  and  the 
wont  forms  of  slavery  would  exist.  The  gratification  of  tbi 
sexual  pasBion  would  not  only,  as  it  has  done  in  spite  of 
govemniL-nt,  work  the  subjection  of  the  female  sex,  but  It 
would  engender  bitter  and  interminable  tonflicta  between 
rivals  of  the  malo  sex.  And  tliib  would  only  be  a  ban- 
ning of  the  quarrels,  battleo,  and  abuses  that  must,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  attend  society  at  its  origin,  in  the  absence 
of  any  system  of  protection.  The  only  question  left  it 
whether  such  was  tlio  real  condition  of  haman  nature  at  ths 
time  of  tho  formation  of  society.  There  seems  no  donbt 
that  it  was  little  or  no  better  than  here  portrayed.  In  fact, 
many  savage  races  are  veiy  little  above  this  standard  now^ 
and  we  also  Bee  multiplied  instances  in  civilized  countries  to 
confirm  this  view.  If,  therefore,  this  is  a  fair  statement  of 
tlie  condition  of  the  human  race  at  some  epoch  of  its  career^ 
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At  firat  dght,  admitting  all  the  conditions  described,  it 
Toald  seem  probable  that  society,  throuf^h  its  iiiciiibera, 
tboM  who  had  experienced  the  hardsliips  and  abuMM  wliieh 
ve  sappose  to  attend  society  while  unprotected,  must  buvo 
masembled  and  established  a  protectorate,  placing  power  in 
the  hands  of  some  few  to  avert  the  calamities  complained  of, 
preserve  peace,  and  secure  jnstioe.  This  would  be  the  first 
cxpLuiation  that  would  occur  to  the  mind,  and  it  is,  substan- 
tially, the  prevailing  opinion.  It  is  from  some  such  idea  of 
the  origin  of  government  that  has  been  derived  the  theory 
«f  a  "soda!  compact"*  and  the  implied  "contract"  into 
which  writen  are  so  fond  of  saying  that  each  member  of  so- 
ciety baa  entered ;  voluntarily  consenting  to  give  up  a  cer- 
tain number  of  his  rights  to  the  state  and  pay  into  its  trcas- 
uty  a  certain  sum  for  the  benefit  of  others,  and  for  his  own 
protection.  But  it  is  worthy  of  serious  in<]uiry  wliotlicr  the 
very  foundation  of  this  doctrine  be  not  false,  and  the  doc- 
trine itself  unsound.  To  form  a  rational  idea  of  how  a  gov- 
ernment might  have  been  constituted  under  the  cirouin- 
etances  we  have  been  supposing,  it  is  ncccGsary  to  consider 
many  thiugB.  That  would  probably  be  a  very  unsafe  con- 
clneion  which  should  be  baeed  on  a  calculation  of  what  would 
be  likely  to  result  were  an  advanced  society  to  be,  for  any 
caosc,  deprived  of  government.  Yet,  if  eiich  a  case  wore 
■apposed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  assidtinp  us  in  solving; 
the  real  problem,  would  the  theory  in  question  be  likely  to 
he  sustained)  if  any  enlif^htencd  state,  as,  say,  England, 
Fnince,  or  the  United  Stjites,  should  be  suddenly  bereft  of 
»11  j^vemment,  and  for  the  time  lapse  into  a  state  uf  i.:rict 
inarchy,  is  it  to  be  Bupponed  that  the  fonnuttun  of  a  govern- 
ment under  those  circumstances  would  bo  due  to  the  action 

■ptnar*!  "Urn  PrioeiplM," p-  Bll,  ami  "Prlndplciot  Pafchologj," toI.  iI,  pk 
«M 

•  BUekMooc*!  "  Commenlirie*,"  Hook  I,  pp.  US  (note  R^  \W,  tXi  ;  \tauV 
III,  pp.  I«^  101  i  Book  IV,  pp.  a,  sax     CuiDte,  "  in>ltu«ikvHW  Pftsitrte."  ^A 
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of  the  people  indaccd  hy  the  inconveniencM  which  tbe^ 
were  anffering  in  conseqnence  of  the  abnence  of  government  t 
It  certainly  wontd  not.  If  nothing  were  done  for  *  great 
longth  of  time,  this  action  might,  it  is  true,  eventually  be 
taken ;  but  who  aopposes  for  a  moment  that  saeb  would 
be  the  practical  state  of  the  caset  On  the  contrary,  how 
quicikly  a  government  would  be  formed  by  a  few  iiulirid* 
nals  having  influence  in  the  state,  and  whoae  interests  were 
but  slightly  compromised  by  the  want  of  government,  wlio 
would  bo  the  hut  to  suffer  from  a  state  of  anaroliy,  but  whose 
chief  motive  in  seeking  its  establishment  would  be  the  lov» 
of  power  I 

The  people  never  seek  a  government ;  government  al- 
ways originates  itself.  The  history  of  nations  is  not  with- 
oat  illustrations  of  this  precise  point,  and  never  did  it  yet 
occur  that  a  people  took  tlie  initiatoty  steps  for  the  formik- 
tion  of  a  government  with  a  view  to  protecting  tbenoselves 
from  the  evils  which  bad  come  apon  them  from  the  want  of 
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vidtul  vonld  have  defended  bimwlf  ud  his  to  the  Ijest  o{ 
liit  ability,  the  weak  would  bave  buccuiuIhkI  to  the  stroD]^ 
war  and  strife  would  have  destroyed  great  nuuikere,  and 
thm  the  noe  wonid  have  kept  itwlf  thinned  ont  and  aegro- 
gkted  ao  aa  to  prevent  the  exutunce  of  Bocicty,  and  of  conne 
of  govenment.  Some  lavage  tribes  fumiisli  a  near  approxi- 
tnadon  to  this  state  of  tUin^  and  ita  actual  realization  niay 
be  thus  readily  conceived.  Indeed,  thora  ii  no  dctcnuiii- 
ing  how  k»ig  thia  state  of  anarchy  and  sparaity  may  liave 
In  fact  eilsted  before  the  invention  of  a  guvenitnvnt  Cer- 
tain it  b  that  the  existence  of  government  niu«t  Iiave  been 
coeval  with  that  of  society  in  the  proper  wnw,  since  those 
causes  which  woold  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  one 
woald  also  prevent  tlie  possibility  of  the  other.*  Govern- 
ment most,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  an  invention  of  the 
human  mind,  the  result  of  an  extraordinary  exercise  of  the 
rctional,  or  thinking,  faculty.  Aa  such,  it  could  not  have 
been  the  simultaneous  conception  of  a  whole  community  or 
of  any  large  number  of  people.  It  must  have  been  the  ema- 
nation of  a  single  brain  or  of  a  few  concerting  minds,  tlie 
special  exercise  of  a  particular  kind  of  cunning,  or  sagat^ty, 
whereby  certain  individuals,  intent  on  securing  the  gratifl(»- 
tion  of  the  special  passion  known  as  the  love  of  power,  de- 
vised a  plan,  or  scheme,  of  government.  The  passion  of  ambi- 
tion lias  for  its  object  fame  or  power,  and  the  plan  must  have 
consisted  in  speciously  claiming  as  the  real  object  tiie  pro- 
tKfion  of  the  injured  and  the  punislimcnt  of  the  injuring 
Tills,  as  the  sagacity  uf  the  fonndcra  of  government  forcanw, 
I  vonid  secure  them  adherents  and  confirm  their  authority. 
'  Thia  theorv  of  the  origin  of  government  is  hifrhly  fore- 

ihnrtcncd,  and  wonId  be  extremely  crude  and  inadequate 
tinlcss  it  were  recognized  that  government  hofl  been  at  the 
nnie  tinoe  the  resnlt  of  development  and  social  growth  like 
til  (he  other  SArial  agencies. 

Government  han  )>cen  at  once  a  protector  ut  a\\  *&:A\.rQA 
*  JOMbtooa'a  "  ComueaUtiea,"  iBtradncOaft,  y.  \%. 
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civilizing  agencies  and  a  barrier  to  their  normal  devcloj^ 
nieiit.  In  reittric-ting  liberty  it  has  reduced  the  amount  of 
possible  enjuyiiieiit,  and  justly  earned  the  title  bo  freelj  ajK 
plied  to  it  of  a  "  iiecesBury  evil,"  It  has  always  sounded  its 
own  praises,  and  all  the  world,  even  to  its  woret  victiniB,  bare 
joined  in  the  chorus;  and  yet  it  hits  really  proved  a  scourge 
which  all  men  from  the  earliest  ages  have  been  striving  to 
ewaiK).  The  greater  part  of  the  ware  of  which  liiatoi^  gives 
tis  any  account  have  been  attempts  to  resist  the  encroach- 
monts  of  government,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  tronUe* 
society  has  had  have  been  eansed  by  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  people  to  get  rid  of  the  only  government  they  poasened. 
The  history  of  the  revolutions,  the  civil  wars,  the  intestine 
strifes,  the  assassinations,  and  massacres  which  fill  the  annib 
of  the  world,  is  only  the  repetition  of  the  one  desperate  and 
unwearying  effort  to  throw  off  the  odious  yoke  of  self-im- 
posed and  tyrannical  government.  Never  was  there  yet  a 
case  where  a  people  clamored  for  a  government,  yet  the  eatea 
are  innumerable  in  which  they  have  clamored  for  its  romov- 
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at  it  alwi^  k,  ind  fmned  in  the  inteiCBt*  of  tlioM  wlio  go^ 
«ni,  it  ii  but  natonl  th&t  auoh  ihonld  be  the  mm.  It  wontd 
be  indeed  itnnge  if  it  ware  alwiya  to  tlieir  intereet  to  pro- 
mote tlie  happineaa  of  the  governed.  It  is  impoeiiible  tliat 
it  ilioald  not  \-cry  often  be  deunble  to  do  act«  which  inurt 
gnatiy  opprcsa  tUein.  Nor  need  we  tevvrviy  ccnHuro  mich 
aca,  unce  it  is  for  the  governed  to  prevent  tliein.  It  is 
only  hnnutn  ntttnre  icting  itielf  out.  It  is  not  the  injus- 
tico  of  sets  done  by  government  that  prevents  their  per^ 
fomunce.  It  is  always  the  fact  that  some  offcctnal  barrier, 
^tlier  of  foroe  or  of  interest,  lias  been  intcrixised.  Scurct-ly 
any  of  the  progress  tliat  has  been  made  in  gitveminent  is 
attribnialile  to  th«  increased  sense  of  justice  in  the  guvcm- 
in;;  cIuM.  Almost  if  not  quite  all  of  it  is  due  to  the  resist- 
ant which  has  emne  from  the  people,  Thiti  rvxiatiUicD  lias 
always  been  In  pro|nrtiuD  to  thu  Intelligotieo  of  tlio  govuniud 
claMM,  iind  Its  lendoiiry  Is  constantly  in  thu  tllroetlon  of  pop> 
«)iir  rvttrewntattitn.  Tho  cffu{>t  of  this  in  Ut  iililft  tliu  rt'Hint- 
an<?o  from  that  of  force  to  that  of  interest,  the  nwlittitnce  of 
fun-e  iH'ing  always  dangurous  and  uncertain,  while  that  of  in-  . 
tcrvst  is  itafc  and  regular.  The  least  enlightened  nations  are 
alway!4  subject  to  different  forms  of  autocracy  or  dcHpntism 
wLii-li  .<ro  every  now  and  then,  according  as  they  are  more 
4>r  IcM  oppressive,  overthrown  amid  violent  revolutions  and 
bloodrihud.  The  must  enlij^htencd,  on  the  other  linnil,  have 
re^irescnUtive  governments  which  make  it  a  matter  of  pnre 
aclf-iiiterett  for  tlie  legisUtors  to  be  just.  It  is  the  great 
truth  which  these  peoples  have  at  last  learned,  that  no  depend- 
ence can  be  platxd  upon  (he  §entimenta  of  rulers,  hnt  all 
things  most  be  based  upon  the  observed  workings  of  the  laws 
of  boman  nature,  one  of  the  most  absolute  of  which  is  that 
no  one  will  sacrifice  a  greater  for  a  lesacr  gain,  where  sen- 
timent only  conatitntes  the  motive. 

We  see,  then,  what  government  practically  is :  fanda- 
mentally  a  necessity,  and  yet  exereising  &  powertvA  \T\^'a«i.(» 
IB  dinct  hottilitj  to  Aoman  progrcM.     It  i»  ihilt  >>•)  ■wV\flQ. 
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alone  society  can  exirt,  and  yet  it  ia  so  ill-adapted  to  ita  end 
that  it  BtitaguniEes  instead  of  promoting  its  improrement 
Incapable  from  ita  nature  of  making  sodety  any  better,  it 
loees  no  opportunity  to  make  it  wone. 

IDKAI.  OOTKBHltEMT. 

Let  us  now  see  if  we  can  find  a  rationdls  for  all  these 

paradoxes.  When  we  bave  admitted  the  necessity  of  govern- 
ment, we  have,  of  course,  established  its  utility.  The  evilB 
which  it  engenders  are  all  extraneoos,  they  do  not  belong  to 
goveniment  proper;  yet,  as  they  are  wholly  dne  to  it,  th^ 
are  styled  the  evils  of  government,  and  properly.  Bat,  weie 
government  restricted  to  its  legitimate  sphere,  no  evils  would 
arise.  Uence,  vhat  we  call  the  evils  of  government  are, 
after  all,  only  the  evils  of  false  government,  or  misgown- 
mont.  They  are  tlie  blcmisbca  of  the  system,  the  evib  of 
irovemmenta  as  thev  are  and  have  been,  not  of  aorenimant 
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by  under  sperpettul  debt  of  gratitude;  in  a  trne  govern  tnent 
tlie  people  woald  regard  tlie  officers  oiF  gorertimeDt  as  their 
remunerated  public  eervanta,  and  require  of  them  that  tliey 
faithfully  perform  the  service  for  which  they  were  employed 
and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  directed ;  and  they 
in  turn  would  not  fail  to  comply,  ou  pain  of  removal.  Again, 
the  Btnnge  and  incomprahenaible  distance  which  now  sepa- 
Ttttea  the  government  from  the  people  would  be  entirely  re- 
moved by  a  true  system  of  government.  As  governments  are 
now  constituted,  there  is  no  other  relation  recognized  tlian 
tliat  of  authority  oA  the  one  hand  and  subjection  on  the 
other.  The  people,  at  least  the  great  majority  of  them,  sub- 
mit to  the  bnrdens  of  «ervice  and  taxation  which  govern- 
ment imposes,  not  as  a  duty,  not  as  a  quid  pro  quo,  but  sim- 
ply as  a  necessity.  They  are  not  consulted,  not  even  re- 
quested— they  are  simply  coerced.  They  comply,  without 
the  least  idea  of  ever  receiving  a  return.  They  consider  it 
in  precisely  the  same  light  as  if  required  by  force  to  give  of 
their  substance  and  earnings  to  a  stranger  who  possessed  the 
power  to  exact  it  And  government  encourugca  this  senti- 
ment, and  treats  them  in  all  respects  as  though  this  were  the 
only  relation  subsisting  between  them.  In  a  tmo  system  of 
j^vemment  all  this  would  be  reversed.  The  people,  having 
created  tlieir  government  for  their  own  convenience,  would 
vnilerstand  what  was  the  real  relation  In  which  the;  stood 
to  it,  and  the  government  would  understand  this  relation 
also.  It  would  be  an  intimate  relation  of  immediate  inter- 
est, not  tliat  of  a  foreign  power.  Society  would  be  the 
«onrce  of  authority,  and  the  government  itM  agent ;  but  this 
rvlution,  being  a  true  one,  could  never  bo  attended  with  tliutio 
interminable  quarrels  for  the  maittcry  which  now  clinractcr- 
ize  the  opposite  and  falno  relation.  If  the  people  jiaid 
money,  it  would  be  mto  their  own  treanury,  kept  by  their 
own  chosen  agents,  who  would  not  dare  or  doslro  to  ajipropri- 
ate  it  otherwise  than  ns  instnicted.  If  &  war  mvirt  \wi  v;^^^ 
faniJ  vnder  mcb  a  government  this  would  \»  ft.  vct^  t^t* 


hOK-erer  iodiapoDiablQ,  and  tha  kdbs  of  this  odiounew,  tg 
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gnrated  bjr  the  perpetual  nBttrpatioiu  of  the  mling  cloes,  Ib 
wliat  aocooDt*  for  tbe  inoewuit  warfare  which  aoclety  bu 
ttlwHjs  bsen  waging  agaloit  government 

Bnt,  wh«t«ver  be  the  object*  of  govaratnont,  it  ii  olair 
that  It  eu  have  no  other  jiut  origin  tluui  the  wtU  (not  the 
-  **  content,"  which  is  merely  n^atlve  and  portniadTo,  but  the 
poaitive,  declared  will)  of  aociflty.  A  clan  of  individuals 
poeacadng  wealth.  Intelligence,  or  lineage,  can  not  be  called 
40cie^.  It  it  not  even  an  ariBtooracy,  it  ia  an  oligarchy.  It 
only  Increaaea  the  number  of  rulers,  and  thereby  increases 
tlie  bnrdens  of  the  people.  Neither  can  It  be  called  society 
when,  where  distinct  races  occupy  the  same  territory,  one 
race  exdndea  all  others,  or  when  any  race  or  class  is  excluded. 
It  is  not  the  will  of  society  which  governs  when  the  individ- 
uals of  one  sex  are  prevented  from  the  expression  of  their 
-vilL  This  is  only  a  rule  of  sex,  and,  altliougli  logically  the 
tnost  radical  defect,  this  andrarchy  is  tlie  fofm  of  govern- 
ment which  the  world  has  always  had  to  endure,  even  in 
-those  nationa  which  have  called  themselves  democracies, 
-where  not  only  one  half  of  society  is  excluded,  but  an  entire 
«laM  with  all  its  peculiarities.  It  would  be  fur  better  were 
eveiy  second  individual  excluded  without  regard  to  sex, 
«nce  then  there  would  be  equilibrium. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  other  question  of  importance 
to  be  discuwed  in  this  basty  review  of  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, and  that  is,  Wliat  are  the  prospects  that  the  human 
raee  It  erer  to  b«  rid  of  this  onerous  function  of  govern* 
meat  I 

Tills  question,  of  course,  admits  of  no  doflnito  Bolulion. 
Tt  must  remain  a  mere  matter  of  speculation.  It  is,  Indeed, 
niaintained  that  man,  being  imperfect,  must  always  have 
government  if  he  is  to  have  society.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  those  who  have  thought  on  the  subject. 
And,  takinjr  government  in  its  most  comprehenaWe  M^'ntA,«& 
1ooM>),r  nndentood  /n  cnmmon  language,  tihw  vw-w  \»  Mtv- 
donbtedJf  correct.    Bnt  I  havo  shown,  thai  ftvo  ivoVvotv  oS 
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gOTemment  ie  componnd,  and  capable  of  being  sepwited 
into  several  components.  These  coisponent  elements  are,  m 
hsi  been  ■aid— 1,  the  restrattitt  9,  the  proteotloii;  ud,  8^ 
the  acoomniodatloQ  of  the  people.  To  tbete  must  be  utdod 
a  fourth,  the  direct  improvement  or  imellonitlon  of  loclety. 
This,  however,  Is  a  branch  of  govemm^t  which  belongs  to 
the  art  when  it  shall  have  reached  its  icleDtifio  stage,  and 
will  rcccivo  special  attention  further  on. 

The  first  two  of  these  functions  of  govemment,  the  re- 
ttntining  and  the  protecting  qualities,  are  analogous  in  tb^ 
nature.  Indeed,  they  only  differ  in  the  degree  to  which  the 
authority  of  government  is  cairied.  The  term  *'  protection  * 
imolies  encroachment  on  the  cart  <rf  some  aixni  the  riidite 
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to  perform  it,  tnd  in  either  case  the  obBtraction  to  that  per* 
fomunoe  will  be  equally  resented  and  equally  resisted.  The 
perfection  of  a  protectorate,  therefore,  must  depend  apoa 
both  the  lulen  and  the  people,  and  will  be  measured  by  the 
degree  of  correspondence  which  exists  between  their  deairea 
mnd  abtolnte  jnstice — which  is  in  turn  measured  by  the  de- 
gree of  intelligence. 

xATcas  or  ubebtt. 

Thia  qnertloD  of  the  tme  nature  of  liberty  la  of  the  high- 
cat  importance,  and  demandi  a  aomewbat  olceer  examination. 

By  liberty  ia  not,  of  oonrse,  meant  liberty  of  volition 
<Tol.  i,  pp.  395,  397),  but  liberty  of  action.  The  alleged  lib- 
erty of  mas  to  will  whatever  he  may  will  to  will,  is  one  of 
nature's  great  delusions,  and  only  worthy  of  serious  refuta- 
tion because  the  practical  effect  of  a  belief  in  it  is  to  deprive 
men  of  their  real  liberty,  and  to  subject  the  mosses  to  the 
^loniination  of  the  few. 

The  liberty  to  tn^  however,  is  quite  another  thing.  To 
•ecnre  it  in  its  highest  degree  has  ever  been  the  dream  of 
the  noblest  minds  and  the  effort  of  the  greatest  peoples. 
'Without  knowing  why,  all  men  at  all  times  have  r^^rded  it 
«a  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings  to  be  free,  and  there 
is  no  effort  too  herculean  to  be  put  forth,  no  danger  too  iin< 
mitKnt  to  be  incarred,  and  no  sacritice  too  heroic  to  be  made, 
an  order  to  preserve  it.  In  fact,  liberty  has  in  many  cases 
been  preferred  to  life.  Such  a  stupendous  motive  can  not 
•nrely  exist  without  a  great  principle  to  rest  upon,  though 
few  dig  deep  enough  to  find  it. 

What,  then,  is  this  principle  ?  What  is  it  that  makes  lib- 
erty BO  sweet  (  It  is  usually  regarded  as  a  sufHcicut  justifica- 
tion of  almost  any  act  that  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  liberty. 
It  is  tacitly  understood  by  all  mankind  that  liberty  is  a  suffi- 
«ient  motive  and  operating  cause  for  the  performance  of  any 
■ctloo.  It  ta  as  if  it  were  one  of  tliose  or\n\tva\  tw\Mi*  <A 
which  we aometlmeB  hear,  which  havs  no  ptiot  TOotwft  \>^ 


pOEsible,  and  withoDt  enjoyment  life  is  intolerable.  Remove 
]it>erty  and  yoa  remove  tlie  very  object  of  existence.  TTithia 
this  sacred  idea  ia  bound  up  all  tbat  man  holds  dear  on  earth, 
his  own  individual  happiness.  No  wonder,  then,  that  be  is 
80  jealous  of  every  infringement  of  bis  liberty  ;  no  wonder 
that  ho  is  even  ready  to  lay  down  his  life  rather  than  allow 
it  to  bo  taken  away.  But  it  is  the  main  object  of  govern- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  whetlier  in  ita  capacity  of  a  restraining 
or  a  protecting  power,  to  deprive  of  liberty ;  for  the  liberty 
to  do  wrong  is  as  sacred  as  the  liberty  to  do  right,  and  as 
highly  prized  and  strenuously  defended.  Liberty  does  not 
consist  in  the  power  to  do  riglit,  or  the  privilege  to  act  sub- 
ject to  certain  limitations  and  within  certain  restrictions. 
Tliis  may  be  the  definition  of  moral  action,  or  lawfnl  con- 
duct, but  it  is  not  the  definition  of  liberty.  Liberty  is  tho 
power  to  act  in  obedience  to  desire.  And,  as  man  never  can 
be  perfectly  happy  until  he  la  perfectly  free,  he  can  never  be 
80  until  he  can  abolish  the  restrictive  and  pmtnotlve  attri- 
butes of  (tovernment.  Oovwmmcnt  In  1t«  mrwt  f'lndnmental 
notion  ia  tJi«  necessary  foe  of  liberty;  It  is,  therefore,  ia 
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■o  fir  A  burler  to  human  happlneak.  In  the  degree  of  10^ 
er^  enjoyed  the  race  uenu  now  to  be  in  the  middle  of  a 
.greet  ctycle.  It  began  iti  career  and  perhapi  panned  it  for 
agee  in  a  condition  of  complete  libertv  * — the  lilwrt;  of  tlie 
wild  beaat.  Tiie  freedom  of  the  lion  or  the  eagle  belonged 
to  man  amid  the  forest*  of  hia  tropical  home.  Ilia  deairaa 
were  limited,  but,  auch  aa  they  were,  they  were  gratified. 
Thi»  ia  perfect  gualitatiM  happiness.  At  length  iiis  supe- 
rior intellect  enabled  him  to  overcome  tlie  many  external 
obstaclea  which  operate  to  restrict  other  species  to  tli«r  ex- 
isting numbers  and  local  areas,  and  multiplication  and  terri- 
torial expansion  ensued.  At  a  certain  point  there  b^n 
to  be  internal  obttielea  to  hla  fnrtlier  Incrcaac,  scattcrinjp 
liim  in  all  directions  beyond  the  domain  assigned  liim  tqr 
natare.  At  a  certain  density  gregarious  cxiatenoe  liecame 
intolerable  from  the  conflicts  of  tierce  paaeion  guided  to 
aatisfaction  by  a  high  degree  of  sagacity  which  effectually 
checked  hia  increase  and  unsettled  liberty  by  perpetual  fear. 
Xo  cae  knows  how  long  the  equilibrium  was  thus  kept  up, 
and  tlie  excess  of  birtlis  overcome  by  internecine  slaughter. 
Certain  it  Is  that  sooner  or  later  human  sagucity  found  a 
partial  remedy  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy  in  the  inven- 
tion <if  government,  the  primary  function  of  whicli  waa,  aa 
we  sciW,  to  restrain,  and  to  prevent  one  individual  from  de- 
priving another  of  his  liberty ;  in  tlie  f«rfurmanco  of  wliicli 
function  it  has  itself  succeeded  in  depriving  both  uf  ranch 
of  their  liberty.  Thus  it  hss  robbed  man  of  half  his  free- 
dom to  prevent  him  from  robbing  himself  of  as  great  a  por- 
tion »t  a  far  greater  sacrifice  lly  witlih6liling  his  liberties 
it  lias  fostered  hie  growth  and  enabled  him  to  )mk)1>1c  every 
continent  and  every  zone.  It  has  also  rendered  intellectual 
pmgrcw  possible,  and  tliis  hiis  actually  gone  on,  till  to-dny 
he  finds  himself  almost  again  in  sight  of  his  pristine  liberty. 
The  inradiEC  he  lost  througli  his  wisdom,  he  is  now  about  to 
*Dir«lii.  "Jnonwl  o(  RcKarcbM,"  etc  P-  «»■  SpeBMr, "Prtndpl**  of 

r,"">.i.p.et. 
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legun  through  his  wisdom.  The  riinple  bat  primitive  atato 
will  be  exchanged  for  a  complex  but  enlightened  atate.  Am 
ho  was  once  truly  happy  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  so  he  will 
again  be  liapjiy  when  he  sltall  again  attain  to  a  state  of  an- 
archy.  But  tlie  difference  will  be  that  the  former  was  the 
nnconscious  anarchy  of  ignorance,  while  the  latter  will  be 
the  consciooB  anarchy  of  iutelligence. 

EUMIXA-nON    or    THE    tLLEOITDIATK    rCKOnOlTS    OF    OOTIKI. 
KEMT, 

To  return  to  the  question  as  to  why  goTemments  ue  nee- 
QSMrily  odious,    We  have  seen  that  tbia  is  primarily  ~ 
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von  nnjut,  becKOM  then  one  liilf  of  the  cuei  of  Attempted 
protection  might  have  been  left  to  kdj'iut  themaelves.  I 
woold  not  be  nnderatood  to  Imply  that  this  woold  be  mtthe* 
matieslly  tnie,  bat  only  that  it  Mrves  to  point  oat  the  man- 
ner in  which  any  attempt  to  control  the  people  most  render 
the  controlling  power  odioos,  and  thia  in  a  degree  propor- 
tional to  the  jmtneM  of  the  aeta  both  of  the  governing  and 
of  the  goTsraed. 

It  hu  already  been  remarked  that  this  control  is  always 
claimed  to  be  ezercised  for  the  protection  of  the  peoplo.  So 
trnx  aa  it  reilly  ia  so  ezerdsed,  it  !■  a  Intimate  function  of 
l^verament,  and  eomea  logically  within  the  meaning  of  the 
teraa  "  protectifm,"  aa  one  of  the  component  elements  of  the 
genenU  notion  of  goTemment  which  we  are  at  present  ana- 
lysing. Bat  all  ootside  of,  or  beyond  this,  whether  claimed 
or  even  souglit  to  be  brouglit  within  tt  or  not,  belonge  to  the 
other  component,  to  tho  eleoient  of  arbitrary  n-xtratnt. 

It  ia  thia  attribate  that  ia  every-wherc  most  al>undntit  and 
most  apparent  in  all  the  govemmenta  which  man  haa  estab- 
liahed.  I  need  not  mention  those  efforts  which  have  been 
and  arc  constantly  being  made  with  a  rcul  intention  on  the 
part  of  government  to  secare  the  rights  of  tlie  pc>o]>lc,  bnt 
which  fail  from  ignorance  or  anduc  zeal  to  accoiiiplish  timt 
end,  altbongh  that  there  are  many  sach  is  attested  a  thonsand 
times  by  histoiy,  and  those  acts  of  power  which  wcro  exer- 
cised and  applaaded  in  one  century  are  denounced  if  they 
can  not  be  repaired  in  tho  next.  I  need  only  speak  of  such 
aa  come  qaite  outside  of  any  definition  of  pnitcction,  and 
Tcmlt  solely  from  the  desire,  coupled  witli  the  oiiportunity, 
to  strengthen  and  aggrandize  the  governing  elnsH.  There  ia 
always  a  pretext  for  all  such  acta,  and  the  people  are  easily 
made  to  believe  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  obey  them ;  yet 
they  are  all  pore  naorpationa,  and  serve  as  illustrations  of  the 
tendencies  of  governmental  restrair.t.  Wero  particnlar  ex- 
ampU«  of  theao  acts  rc<]uiivd,  they  are  evcry-w\\eTe  to  \w 
j    foond    The  existence  of  standing  armica  in  cvctj  tiouiA'TJ 
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none  haft  that  &r  done  to  ean  be  Miely  aflbmed.  Snoeeisiii 
fhk  diieetkm  mnit  depend  entirely  upon  the  intdligenoe  of 
the  people.  In  them  ultimately  liea  all  power.  Thia  aaaer- 
tlon,  it  ia  Une^  ia  trite,  bat|  often  aa  it  ia  made  and  repeated^ 
▼eiy  few  lealijBe  ita  foil  meaning.  It  meana  thia :  If  all  the 
pecqple  1mm0  what  oonne  of  action  waa  for  their  beat  interesta, 
thej  would  certainly  porane  that  ooorae.  It  is  not  for  their 
beat  intereata  to  anpport  the  nanrpationa  of  the  governing 
daaa ;  therefore  theae  nanrpationa  would  not  be  aupported. 
TSo  uanrpation  could  poaaibly  be  practiced  unlesa  aupported 
by  the  foroe  of  aome  portion  of  Uie  people.  Consequenilyy 
if  no  pordon  of  the  people  were  ignorant  of  their  own  in- 
teieata,  there  could  be  no  uanrpation.  An  army  ia  no  lees 
m  portion  of  a  people  than  is  a  dieriflTa  poue.  Yet  it  ia  ar- 
miea  almoat  altogether  that  enable  despota  to  carry  out  their 
eehemea  of  aelfniggrandizement  And  not  unf requently  the 
ptmaeamUaiui  performa  the  aame  office.  So  long  aa  people 
hk  the  capacity  of  aoldiers  or  civil  officers  stand  by  and  up- 
hold by  foroe  the  acta  of  cunning  mlera,  devised  to  increase 
their  power  or  their  revenues  at  the  expense  of  the  masses 
who  include  these  same  soldiers  find  officers,  so  long  will 
there  be  usurpation,  oppression,  and  war.  This  is  simply  a 
law  of  hunum  nature,  and  can  not  be  prevented  by  moraliz- 
ing. It  is  unphilosophical  to  attribute  it  to  the  wickedness 
of  rulers.  This  method  of  vituperation  and  denunciation 
baa  Icen  long  tried,  and  has  wholly  failed.  Were  the  places 
of  the  censured  and  the  censurer  rcvereed,  the  case  would 
be  unaltered.  Human  nature  is  uniform.  Like  causes  pro- 
duce like  effects  in  social  as  in  physical  phenomena.  If, 
then,  we  can  not  blame  the  oppressor,  shall  we  blame  tlio 
oppressed?  Certainly  not.  To  blame  is  useless.  Against 
this  fixed  and  immutable  law  of  nature  there  must  he  set 
up  the  artificial  barrier  of  universal  knowledp^.  The  law 
will  not  cease  to  exist,  but  the  circumhtances  would  then 
be  changed.  If  the  inclination  is  not  removcA^  tW  -^vhs^t 
if  uken  Mwsjr,  und  the  problem  ia  aolved  •,  lot,  \\o^v««« 
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great  the  deaire,  it  can  not  be  gntifled  wlthont  flie  poww 
to  gratify  it.  If  a  king  issues  an  oppreanve  decree,  and  the 
aubjccts  refuse  to  obe;  it,  and  the  wldien  refuse  to  enforoe 
it,  what  becomes  of  tyranny  t  Its  <*  occupation's  gODe." 
And  if  all  these  know  it  to  be  contniy  to  their  own  interest 
that  they  will  thus  act  is  as  certain  as  that  the  king  will  seek 
Ait  interest,  since  it  is  governed  by  the  same  law.  There 
is  then  a  prospect,  and  a  comparatively  near  prospect,  of 
eliminating  from  human  government  this  element  of  re- 
straint, and  of  cUan^ng  it  from  the  nature  of  government, 
which  it  now  possesses,  into  that  of  a  protectorate,  pure  and 
simple. 

Let  us  now  see  how  this  second  element  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated.  The  condition  of  society  is  not  sncb  as  to  need  the 
control  of  a  government,  but  it  is  certainly  snch  as  to  re* 
quire  the  supervision  of  a  protectorate.  There  is  no  conntiy 
on  the  globe  in  which  there  are  not  found  some  persons  who 
have  not  yet  sufficiently  emerged  from  barbarism  to  lenda 
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f  rienda,  whom  lie  does  not  r^mrd  m  in  the  leut  dangeroiu 
to  aoeiety  I  Oui  he  not  enamenta  nuoy  who,  though  poe- 
■CMing  £(riblee  ind  bnperfeotiona  in  oominon  with  kII  man- 
kind,  might  jet  he  tnuted  among  thetr  fellowi  witliont  tlte 
leut  lUt  of  praperty,  Ufat  or  Umh  t  Let  u  oooie  noarer 
home,  Doei  the  reader  hlmaelf  entertain  uty  apprebentton 
that  HeleQr  wonld  he  likeljr  to  mffer  from  vloloDee  at  hla 
lianda,  even  If  there  were  not  a  penal  itatnte  nw  an  etcontive 
officer  In  the  land  I  Doea  be  not  fed  tliat  It  ia  not  for  him 
that  all  theae  lawi  were  framed  t  And  while  he  may  wllUngljr 
emfeaa  hinuelf  imperfect,  will  he  admit  that  he  therefore 
needa  to  he  pot  under  reatitint  to  prevent  him  from  disturb- 
ing the  peaoe  or  violating  the  rl^ta  of  soctetjl  Yet  can 
be  aunme  that  be  conttitntea  a  aolitarjr  exception  in  Lis  en- 
tiro  communis  t  Probably  not.  It  ia  not  true  tliat  all  men 
are  dangerona ;  that  all  need  to  be  forcibly  restrained  to  pre- 
vent them  from  injuring  one  another.  It  is  only  a  very  small 
part  that  occasion  the  neceaaity  for  penal  law.*  Tlie  otlier 
part  must  tolerate  it  as  less  grievous  than  the  dangers  wliich 
its  absence  wonld  involve.  Yet  this  ia  the  boasted  liberty 
which  so  many  great  writers  have  extolled,  liberty  regulated 
and  limited  by  law.  Some  have  even  aaid  that  this  is  all 
tliat  liberty  meana.t  Such  liberty  means  that  tlie  innocent 
mnst  suffer  for  the  guilty ;  that  because  a  part  of  society  is 
depraved,  the  rest  must  have  onerous  and  'odious  laws  en- 
acted, which,  though  made  for  their  protection,  take  away 
half  their  liberties  and  destroy  much  of  their  happiness. 

•hwsltMipuUvsbdM  Btdi  to  dtunnlM  tbi  propMlon  of  ih*  popu- 
kdn  pNiwrij  to  be  ttguOea  u  balonglBfi  lo  tha  Hmlul  cIuim.  Stailitk* 
«r  thit  klad  have  nemllj  btcn  eoaplled  la  the  Buw  of  IndUtM,  twl  (>»r  ba 
fMod  pabliibfd  In  (be''nm  Annual  Report  of  lb«  Bureau  at  Sutlatlei  aoJ 
0««'<«7  of  Indiana,"  paff*  441,  acconllng  to  wUeh  lh«ra  caUtl  In  that  Slate 
mmtmeh  vneu  M ttctj  I4S  InhatdUnU.  TbU  Includra  pnwIlUI**.  The ihlf t 
•f  tbi  Banan  nakca  tb«  followbiK  ing);Hti*e  ooramcnt  upon  theie  •Ulltths 
■  For  iM*  imall  portiOB  of  our  population  all  oar  citmtnft\  \w«  kw  ni*A*r 

t  mMAtmae'M  -Oemmtottrir*,"  iDlrodoethoo,  p.  »;  Coi«4ft,"t»>a  ■<»**  *» 
ttui  tt  Jw l/i^' Lefoa  15,  p.  m. 
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Sncli  laws  are  necessary,  not  because  man  b  imperfect,  bnt 
because  wms  men  are  very  imperfect. 

Tlie  questions  remain,  Wliat  proportion  of  Bociety  u  thus 
depraved  t  How  large  a  part  of  society  need  no  law  to  re- 
■traia  them  from  injuring  otUenl  Tbb  dlffen  in  different 
oonntries,  and  In  different  parts  of  ths  same  ooontiy.  Tit 
Ing  the  cirillsed  world  In  Its  snmnhU,  the  two  rtlmii  an 
perhaps  equally  divided.  Taking  the  most  enlightened 
parts  of  it,  the  dangerous  element  is  reduced  to  a  imall 
fraction.  Not  to  speak  of  enlightened  England,  cnltnred 
Oermany,  and  scientitio  France,  there  are  doubtless  towns 
and  counties,  and  perhaps  whole  cities,  in  the  United  Stmte^ 
where  only  one  man  in  a  hundred  could  be  induced  to  oom* 
mit  a  crime  against  his  fellow-man.  Every  one's  refleetioa 
and  recollection  will  verify  this  conclusion.  And  it  is  only 
for  the  Bake  of  these  few  that  all  mnst  bear  the  bordens  (^ 
government  How  can  these  seeds  of  dissension  be  Te> 
moved  from  the  body  politic  1  In  the  same  manner  that  the 
class  now  harmless  have  been  rendered  so.    In  tlie  same 
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to  leqnlm  akUl  and  dextoritj  In  aabjecta  with  whfdi  every 
MM  ou  not  uBori  tbs  time  to  acqaaint  hinueif ;  and  to  per> 
form  dntlM  1^  nieana  of  oi;gan{iMion  which  individaals,  act- 
ing independently,  wonld  not  poaieaa  the  itrength  to  por^ 
form.  In  abort,  aoelety  needa  and  mnat  always  have  an 
<s;ganlied  agency  to  reprewnt  it. 

ThU  oi;^niutlon,  liowever,  wonid,  in  an  advanced  itate 
of  aode^,  reptetent  aociety  In  faet  aa  well  u  in  name,  it 
vonld  be  the  aer\'ant  of  wciety  inatead  of  its  maater,  aa  i> 
now  the  caae  even  with  thoae  govommenta  which  call  tbem- 
eelvea  reprtaentative.  It  would,  moreover,  represent  the 
whole  of  Boclaty  and  not  a  cUm,  or  to  the  axoltutou  of  any 
ehua;  that  la,  every  adult  peraon  would  have  a  voice  In  the 
InstrnetioQ  of  Iti  agenta ;  and  thongh,  as  it  wonld  team  must 
always  be  the  can,  many  of  ttie  meaaorei  adopted  would  be 
objectionable  to  some,  stlU  It  snppoaoa  a  itato  of  general 
enlightenment  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  pos- 
dbility  of  any  diitnrbanoe  of  the  public  tranquillity  from 
canaei  of  this  nature. 

Oovemments,  aa  at  preaent  eonstitnted,  may  bo  compared 
to  certain  laige  strck  companies.  Instead  of  being  managed 
In  the  interests  of  the  stoclcholdera,  they  are  managed  in  the 
interests  of  the  offlcera.  In  stock  companies  this  is  apt  to  bo 
the  case  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  stocklioldcia  and  the 
amallneas  of  each  one's  interest.  Tims,  in  an  inauranoe  com- 
pany in  which  each  policy-holder  is  in  a  sense  a  stockholder, 
these  generally  know  and  care  nothing  about  the  way  in 
which  the  company  is  managed,  so  long  aa.  it  is  kept  sound, 
and,  if  they  felt  an  interest,  they  would  have  no  power  to 
influence  its  policy.  Government  is  sncb  a  stock  company 
with  niillinns  of  stockholders  whose  individual  intcrcRts  are 
Tcrv  smnll,  or  at  least  are  so  regarded  by  tbem ;  hence  oppor* 
tunity  to  manafre  this  company  in  the  intercota  of  tlic  direct* 
en  is  almost  nnlimitcd.  Those  who  imagine  that  represent- 
ative governments  form  an  exception  to  this  law,  simplj 
Ulostrate  the  east  with  vliloh  ■tookholdun  im  i^iccnV^c^ 
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FrogresB  fn  goveramont,  tbenfore,  oonaldered  rimplj  u  aa 
inBtittition  for  tha  accommodatioB  of  MdetyT  unst  be  In 
tlio  (lirovtion  of  ocquaiiiting  evoiy  member  of  Bocictjr  mwe 
tborouglily  with  tlic  special  nature  of  the  iDatitntion,  and 
awakening  him  to  a  more  rlrid  concepdoQ  of  bis  penonal 
Inturust  in  its  maimgemunt, 

Tims  far  we  hare  considered  goreroment  nch  as  It  actu- 
ally ii,  and  such  as  liistory  ihowa  It.  to  have  been  in  bH  tbe 
past  known  to  na.  It  has  always  possessed  the  three  distinet 
Attributes  of  restraint,  proteoUon,  and  accommodttloo  f  no 
govcniineiit  being  so  mde  as  wholly  to  want  the  last,  or  so 
perfect  as  to  have  wholly  dispensed  with  the  first,  whllt  the 
second  haa  ever  constituted  both  the  apology  for,  and  tfie 
raieon  d'Hre  of,  the  instltation  itself. 

In  this  capacity  goTemment  occapiea  a  peentiar  attltod* 
toward  the  true  progress  of  mankind,  contributing  to  It  only 
indirectly  as  a  couserver  of  the  really  progressive  elements 
of  society,  while  at  the  aame  time  reacting  directly  and 
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•chievemeDtt  of  great  men,  vhtoh  make  up  the  bulk  of  what 
i»  called  linman  hietoiy,  an  raall;  of  little  conseqaence,  and 
In  moit  cacM  miglit  «i  well  have  been  the  opposite  of  what 
they  were.  The  idea  which  many  entertain,  that  but  for  joat 
•Qch  little  trlampha  aa  have  happ<>ned  to  ocoor,  the  world 
would  hare  been  a  blank,  la  extremely  puerile.  Even  if  it 
be  tme  that  the  battle  of  Tours  decided  the  question  whether 
Uohaminedanism  or  Christianity  was  to  be  the  prevailing 
religion  of  Europe,  serertheleaa,  it  was  a  question  of  minor 
Importance  which  way  that  battle  was  decided.  Tlie  people 
of  Europe  would  have  boon  the  same  people,  wlietlior  they 
worshiped  in  a  mosque  or  in  a  cathedral,  whether  tliey  fol- 
lowed a  crescent  or  a  oroas,  A  few  of  the  names  and  dates 
of  European  history  would  hare  been  changed,  the  Imaginary 
Hoes  which' bound  the  present  political  divisions  might  havo 
occupied  different  positions  on  the  map,  and  otlivr  minor 
differences  would  have  been  seen  throughout  tUti  reat  of  Eu- 
rope's history ;  but  whether  more  or  less  tnio  progress  wonld 
have  resnltvd  is  a  problem  which  no  one  will  ever  bo  able  to 
solve.  The  time  will  come  w.hen  not  only  this  event,  but  all 
tlie  political  events  of  modem  history,  including  those  of  tlie 
immediate  present,  upon  which  most  men  think  all  future 
progress  Is  to  depend,  will  be  looked  upon  as  we  now  look 
upon  the  political  events  of  ancient  Greece  in  the  time  of 
Demosthenes.  Human  progress  depends  upon  deeper  laws, 
and  would  not  have  been  arrested  had  there  never  lived  a 
Wellington  or  a  WashiDgton.  In  fact,  most  historic  events 
represent  the  resultant  of  opposing  forces  in  society,  often 
nearly  equally  balanced,  so  that  the  triumph  of  the  opposito 
party  would,  in  most  cases,  have  given  about  the  f&me  de- 
gree of  satisfaction  as  did  the  actual  event,  and  it  is  generally 
impossible  to  aay  which  would  have  been  upon  the  wliolc 
best  for  the  race.  These  political  events  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  government  may  be  aptly  compared  to  tb«  Tnc\.(i"a'K>- 
logical  phenoineiu  which  are  constantly  taVing  p\u%  <a'^n 
tie  tnr£ace  of  the  earth.    Areas  of  low  baromwtet  m*  ©i^ 
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ented,  clonda  are  formed,  ttorma  follow  oue  tnotlier  manm 
ocean  and  contmsDt,  winds  rage  ftt  timM,  tomidoei  wad  <^ 
clones  devoBtate  the  land ;  ttieo  calm  ensnea,  and  nmilUne 
gladdens  all  hearts.  The  elements  have  the  appoumnoe  of 
beiiiR  at  war  during  the  greater  part  of  the  timei  with  flno- 
mating  sncoGtaes  sometimes  on  one  side  and  sometlmee  on 
the  other.  Vet  a  retrospective  view  shows  that  the  oom- 
uponding  seasons  of  different  years  do  not  materially  differ, 
and  the  state  of  the  world,  meteorologically  considered.  Is 
the  same  now  that  It  was  a  centnry  or  ten  centuries  ago. 
The  moat  violont  storm  has  had  no  influence  in  altering  tiie 
general  identity  of  all  aeasoni  and  all  years.  If,  in  fact,  u 
modem  science  seems  to  teach,  there  Is  going  on  a  slow  ud 
Imporooptible  change  of  climate  upon  the  earth,  this  Is  not 
due  to  the  charaoter  of  visible  meteorological  phenotntni, 
but  to  vast  coamioal  processes,  either  astronomical  or  geolo^ 
ical,  working  secular  changes  in  the  former,  and  producing  a 
succession  of  glacial  epochs  in  one  or  both  bemisphereB,  and 
perhaps  shifting  the  preponderance  of  land  from  one  hemi- 
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tb«  object  of  Mientifla  stiid7,  with  a  view  to  ■TBtematieatty 
otrntroUing  and  directing  them. 

Then  wa  now  in  lodety  two  oppoaing  nliMW  of  political 
•eoDoiniits,  both  of  which  profeaa  to  npreaent  the  Bcieotific 
method  in  goremment,  neither  of  which,  howerer,  at  all 
nndentaod  the  preaw  manner  in  which  idenee  promotes 
dTiliation — ric,  throng  invention.  Neither  have  ever 
made  the  teat  eompariaon  of  legialatlon  with  mechanical  in- 
vention. Both  imil  to  look  upon  legislation  aa  an  art,  reat- 
Ing,  like  all  other  arts,  npon  aclenoe,  and  capable  of  as  mnch 
Iiigher  deveh^munt  when  baaed  upon  •  sfrtematlo  acquaint- 
ance with  mdnnl  phenomena  and  lawa  than  when  baaed 
upon  a  anperfidal  aeqoaintance  with  a  few  ipecial  ones,  as 
other  fomif  of  art  are  capable  of  higher  development  when 
based  on  methodical  acience  than  when  based  on  an  incohcN 
ent  empiricism.  And  ;et  both  arrogate  to  thcniBelves  the 
title  Bcientiflc     This,  of  coutBe,  is  natural  enough. 

Bespecttbili^  has  its  dlaadvantagGs.  Whenever  aaj  thing 
becomes  respectable,  it  is  certain  to  have  iU  name  appropri- 
ated. Thia  Is  particularly  the  case  at  tlie  present  time  with 
adence.  There  U  nothing  now  ao  respectable,  and  hence  it 
baa  beoome  the  fashion  to  call  every  thing  by  that  name.  In 
view  of  this  tendency,  it  would  be  dcairable  to  have  a  defini- 
tion of  science;  It  would  be  important  to  have  some  definite 
test  by  which  tme  science  could  be  distinguished  from  pseudo- 
•cicnce. 

Pcriisps  the  most  snccessful  attempt  tlius  far  made  to 
eetabliflh  such  a  test  was  that  of  H.  Augustc  Comte.  Ho 
niuntained  that  the  power  of  preeUlon  u  tlio  attribute  by 
which  N-icncfi  is  to  bo  uniformly  distinguislicd  from  mere 
erudition  *  on  the  one  liand,  and  from  tlic  mere  accumulation 
of  data  on  the  other.  This  generalization  is  only  slightly 
cnUip^  by  raving  that  science  is  distiiiguiMlicd  by  uialviiig 
knowledge-  a  means  to  some  end  instead  of  an  end  in  itiielf. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  true  view,  and  it  Iowa  miV\\vi\^  »A 
"nOwyMr  J\MfiInv''*«l.  ii,  p.  SO;  vat.U\,?p.  &,%U,UV 
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its  verity  becatue  its  application  sot  only  sweqw  awajr  a& 
tlie  charlatuusm  and  dilettanteism  that  now  go  hj  the  naiiM 
of  uicnce,  but  preaaes  hard  upon  mach  of  the  ■peotaliam, 
always  bo  prevalent,  which  has  Utterly  set  Iteelf  i^  aa  ooo- . 
stituting  science  jwr  excellence  (toL  I,  p.  33), 

Among  those  addicted  to  "stealing  the  livery**  of  ad- 
cncc  to  lend  respectability  to  their  work,  ahonld  probably  be 
mentioned  first  the  so-called  moral-science  writers,  llteir 
works  usually  indicate  that  the  authors  have  no  jost  concep- 
tion of  what  science  or  the  scientific  method  is.  Xext  aftw 
these  the  "  social-science"  writers  and  workers  are  doabtlen 
most  clearly  open  to  this  charge.  This  class  is  perpetnally 
hovering  abont  the  confines  of  true  social  science,  without 
ever  fairly  entering  its  territory.  The  proceedings  of  the 
social  Beicnce  associations  show  that  their  labors  are  con- 
fined to  tlio  most  derivative  and  anperficiol  resnlts  of  the 
operations  of  social  laws,  snch  as  questions  of  finance,  pri- 
vate charity,  houses  for  operatives,  eleemosynary  schemes,  etc. 
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one  bttid,  ve  And  •  prevalent  bdlef  napeeting  ■onie  of  the 
leat  oomplex  acienoeB,  that  their  chief  or  only  value  coiuuts 
in  an  acquaintance  with  their  pare  principles  and  facts ;  while, 
aa  the  other  hand,  we  find  with  respect  to  the  moat  complex 
adences,  such  aa  morals  and  sociology,  a  oomtant  effort  to 
apply  prindplea  for  the  establiahment  of  which  no  data  hare 
yet  been  ooUeeted.  This  is  all  Very  paradoxical,  inasmacli 
as  it  ii  predaely  the  reverie  of  that  which  would  naturally  be 
louked  for.  What  is  needed,  therefore,  aecins  to  be^in  the 
lower  Bcienoes,  more  attention  to  the  applied  stage ;  in  the 
bi^ier  sdenoes^  more  attention  to  the  pure  stage. 

It  waa  donbtleas  thia  anomaly  which  prompted  Kant  to 
make  the  bold  proposition  to  establish  a  sdeiice  of  jnir» 
moralM.*  This  proposition  has  not  been  responded  tv,  how- 
ever, and  we  can  not  be  said  to  have  any  moral  science  yet.f 
Bat  against  the  superficial  treatment  of  the  social  phenomena 
there  lias  been  a  strong  lepction,  and  the  principles  of  pure 
sodology  have  been  in  a  great  measure  formulated.  Like 
all  reactions,  however,  tliis  one  has  carried  its  advocates  too 
far.  In  their  intense  sense  of  the  lack  of  data  and  of  laws, 
they  have  forgotten  that  these,  when  secured,  are  properly 
but  the  means  to  the  some  end  which  their  opponents  are 
vainly  seeking  to  attain  withont  them.  And  thus  we  Lave 
tlie  singular  spectarlo  presented  in  tlio  field  of  social  science 
of  one  class  applying  erroneous  principles  In  ignorance  of 
tme  ones,  whtlo  fiuisting  that  tlifa  is  all  of  social  science ;  and 
another  cIbm  collecting  data  and  formulating  laws  whtlo  de- 
claring that  thia  constitutes  the  only  tme  method  of  soci- 
olofry.  Tlie  one  cIsm  ineists  that  there  can  bo  no  pure  social 
science,  the  other  that  there  can  be  no  spplied  social  science. 
In  one  scnio  natural  economic  laws  can  not  be  controlled, 

•  "  ErltOc  dn-  irlnn  TRnunn,"  &  MO,  SSS. 

t  Vr.  Spmnr'i  ■*  Dtta  ot  Ethics"  'lilch  hM  apptared  dooa  IhU  vm  «rit- 
ten,  (o>!*  tu  b>  Mpplj  iba  wtot  h#r«  dMignatfd,  In  pointing  oat  cirarif  Tor  tbo 
RtM  t)nM  (bat  rnoralu,  aipepuUr)/  antlcnilooil,  coD*\it  ot  ti«tc  tvi\«*  tot  V«A- 
hwaithfiun/Rintftfaa.    flI»-jlbM)Ig|«  EtUc*''muibaTCS»t«c&«k<teie>iad* 
atlhtpmn  trimea. 
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aecommodfttion  be  eecured  without  Iobb  of  liberty  kiu]  at  the 
letBt  powible  cost  to  society,  bnt  directly  progressive  meas- 
ures would  be  adopted  looking  to  the  orgatiization  of  human 
happiness.  Folly  realizing  the  character  and  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  truly  progressive  agencies  of  society,  government 
wonld  not  simply  foster  and  protect  these,  but  would  increase 
and  intenufy  them  and  their  influence.  No  longer  doubting 
that  progress  upon  tlie  whole  must  be  in  projxirtion  to  the 
degree  and  universality  of  intelligence,  no  effort  or  expense 
would  be  spared  to  impart  to  every  citizen  an  equal  and 
adequate  amonnt  of  neefal  knowledge. 

Briefly  to  forronlate  the  underlying  principles  of  this  dis- 
cussion, we  may  add  in  conclusion  that,  strictly  speaking,  no 
influence  can  be  progressive  which  is  not  in  itself  a  true 
art.  Existing  govttmmcnt,  though  artificial,  is  not  itself  an 
art.  It  can  not,  therefore,  become  a  progrossive  institution 
until  there  are  imprefscd  upon  it  the  marks  whieli  distiiiguiiih 
jt  true  art.  The  arts  are  not  merely  conservative,  but  crea- 
tive. They  not  only  prcscn'e,  but  produce.  They  do  not 
leave  matters  where  they  And  them,  but  carry  tliem  a  stuge 
liigher.  Conservative  institutions,  such  as  actual  government, 
like  the  disturbances  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  tides  of  the 
ocean,  after  having  gone  through  a  cycle  of  changes,  return 
to  the  same  conditions  as  before  they  began.  Ic  creative  in- 
stitntions,  such  as  are  the  inventive  arts,  the  rhythm  is  an 
advancing  one.  By  however  little,  the  flood  exceeds  the  ebb, 
and  society  moves.     They  are  dynamical,  not  statical  forces. 

Moreover,  whatever  Is  not  progressive  must  be  retrogres- 
sive. There  Ii  no  such  thing  aa  abiolute  rest  Conservative 
institutions,  from  their  very  nature,  Impose  restraints  upon 
progress.  Conservation  implies  limitation.  The  forcible 
curbing  of  the  centrifugal  tendencies  of  profp'cssive  institu- 
tioDS  involves  great  loss  through  friction,  and  th\a  \w»^  Vsa-w- 
ever  necesMrf  (o  the  existence  of  such  \Q%l\Xul\ona,\a»'i«o« 
midend  la  iUelf,  an  expense  to  progreaa. 
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If  we  look  bnck  over  tbo  history  of  laagnage,  literatare, 
trt,  and  sciutice,  we  jierceive  thut  they  have  each  been  boild* 
ing  fmin  tlic  outset.  Gesture  languuge,  oral  language,  writ- 
teu  liiDgiiuge,  printed  language,  telegraphic  and  telephonic 
comiuunicutioD — these  are  the  rounds  of  the  great  ladder 
which  the  art  of  intercom muuicatiun  has  erected,  and  upon 
wliic-h  8<x-it'ty  has  ascended. 

From  the  humble  foundations  with  which  inventive  art 
began  have  arisen  the  various  modes  of  securing  and  increas- 
ing the  incitns  of  subsistence.  The  predatory,  the  nomadic, 
the  pastoral,  the  agricultural  stages  followed  one  another, 
supplemented  by  the  enonnonsly  multiplied  mechatucal  ap- 
pliances devised  for  the  elaboration  of  the  products  of  in- 
dustry. 

For  government  there  exists  no  such  record.     When  we 

remember  that  it  is  dceigned  to  conserve  whatever  interest 

'  society  may  possess,  it  seems  not  too  much  to  say  tlrnt  the 

most  advanced  govemments  of  the  world  are  less  perfectly 

adapted  U   tlieir  highly  complicated  functions  than  are  the 
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•tend  in  the  Hme  relation  to  the  oontrd  of  men  in  which  * 
poljrtechnic  institate  stands  to  the  control  of  nature. 

Beuokut. 

There  ia  one  otlwr  agency  whose  inflncnce  has  been 
powerfully  felt  in  human  civilization,  but  whose  character, 
from  tlie  point  of  view  of  this  chapter,  is  bo  exceptional  and 
anomalous  that  it  haa  been  fonud  impoeeible  to  introduce  it 
in  the  regular  course  of  the  discussion. 

Ila  importance,  however,  demands  for  it  a  somewhat  core- 
fnl  treatment,  which  it  most  receive  in  tliia  place,  and  which 
inuttt  be  aomowliat  in  the  nature  of  an  oiiiaode,  or  indeiHjnd- 
eiit  discussion. 

This  influence  will  be  best  recognized  under  the  some- 
what  vague  and  exceedingly  ambiguous  iinme  of  Heligion. 

Before  a  word  can  be  said,  however,  rcniKvthi^  the  true 
position  of  religion  among  the  various  influeuct.-s  which  liave 
affected  human  progress,  this  vagueness  and  umbigiiity  which 
attaches  to  the  term  must,  as  far  as  possitilo,  be  removed,  and 
a  definition  be  found  whicli  shal)  fix  with  some  precision  the 
piirticnlar  thing  of  which  is  predicated  whatever  shall  be  said. 

Let  US  begin  with  a  brief  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
definitions  which  various  authors  have  given  to  the  word 
"  religion." 

Immannel  Kant  evidently  regarded  religion  as  having  for 
itt.  sole  basis  the  idea  of  immortality,  and  ho  fixes  its  place 
in  philoeopby  in  the  following  characteristic  langunge: 
"Metaphysics  has  for  the  proper  object  of  its  investigation 
only  three  ideas — God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,  so  that 
the  second  conception  combined  with  the  firet  shall  lead  as  a 
nteeftsary  conclnsion  to  the  third.  .  .  .  The  understanding 
of  it  would  make  theology,  morals,  and,  through  a  combina- 
tion of  both  these,  rdi^uni,  that  is,  the  highest  object  of  our 
existence,  dependent  solely  upon  the  speculative  ^wt  ^1 
the  reason  and  upon  nothinf(  olse,"  * 

'"KrtUk  ttor  nlMa  Vsmuah,"  B.  «l. 
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A  well-known  modern  English  writer,  the  Kev.  T.  W. 
Fowie,  in  an  article  in  the  "  Contemponuy  Eeview,"  1873,  on. 
"  Science  and  ImmortRlity,**  without  seeming  to  be  acqotint- 
cd  with  Kant's  views,  after  considerable  discussion,  coraee  to 
the  conclusion  that  for  all  practical  purposes  "religion  is 
synonymous  with  immortality,"  and  adds,  **  If,  for  any  reason, 
inunkind  docs,  at  any  time,  cease  to  believe  in  its  own  im- 
mortality, then  religion  will  also  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a 
part  of  the  consciousness  of  humanity." 

Mr.  Edward  B.  Tylor,  probably  the  foremost  ethnogra- 
pher of  the  age,  goes  deeper  into  the  question,  and,  while 
iidiiiitting  tlio  iiiijHMKibility  of  fixing  upon  ony  ono  term  or 
exprcHsiun  which  adequately  represents  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  all  religionp,  nevertheless  ventures  to  give  what  be 
acutely  denominates  a  "minimum  definition,"  which  is  simply 
"tlio  belief  in  Spiritual  BeiiigB."*  Thia  view  he  elaborates 
in  a  masterly  manner  in  the  seven  chapters  on  "  Animism  " 
of  his  most  able  and  admirable  treatise  on  "  Primitive  CnU 
ture." 
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bjtnmlen.***  He  tlilnki  that  tlie  eonoeption  of  »  ddty  or 
.come  ovcmUing,  nnnen  power  is  the  most  reliable  test  of 
leHgion,  and,  rejecting  the  ideai  of  De  Brooae  and  tlie  claaii- 
^cation  of  Comte  and  others  based  on  the  nature  of  the 
object  worshiped,  which  set  oot  with  fetichism  and  rise . 
throngh  SabeeiKn  to  poljrtheism  and  monotlioism,  he  estab- 
lishei  a  new  one,  of  whidi  the  grades  ate  as  follows : 

1.  AtAeUuij  by  which  he  meaiu,  as  the  proper  etjrmohigy 
of  the  word  reqaires,  nmplj  an  absence  of  theology,  which, 
if  tbedogjr  Is  the  fundamental  idea,  mnst  be  equindoBt  to  an 
nbsenoe  of  all  religion. 

9.  "  I'HukUn ;  the  stsge  In  which  man  supposes  he  can 
foroe  the  Deitj  to  comply  with  his  desires." 

8.  "  Jifature'tDOrthtpt  or  TotetnUm,  in  which  natnrsl  ob- 
jects, trees,  lakes,  stones,  animals,  &c,  are  worshiped." 

4.  '^SAamanum,  in  whidi  the  sQperior  deities  are  far 
m<wo  powerful  than  man,  and  of  a  different  nature.  Their 
place  of  abode  ia  far  away,  accessible  only  to  Sbaioans." 

5.  Idolatry,  which  he  mako«  equivaloot  to  antliropo- 
morphism ;  in  which  the  gods  more  nearly  resemble  men, 
bnt  are  more  powerful.  They  are  still  a  port  of  nature  and 
not  creaton,  and  are  worshiped  tbrough  imagcH  or  idols. 

6.  Thfiam,  i. «., "  Deity  Is  regarded  as  the  author  and  not 
merely  a  part  of  natuie." 

7.  T/ifimi  Joined  with  moraJit]/,  a  stage  "  in  which  mo- 
rality is  associated  with  rGligion,"  f 

Sir  John  Lnbbock,  therefore,  evidently  places  the  idea  of 
•  god  before  the  Idea  of  a  spirit  in  his  riew  of  the  essential 
basis  of  religion. 

Alongside  of  tbb  effort  of  Bir  John  Lubbock  to  clsssify 
religions  sccording  to  a  natural  system  should  bo  placed  a 
similar  effort  by  Major  J.  W.  Powell,  Director  of  the  United 
States  Burean  of  Ethnology,  and  also  of  the  Oeographioal 
Sarvey,  a  careful  student  of  American  ethnQ\ogjt'wj^^xQ\(^Q^ 
and  phno}<^y. 
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According  to  Major  Powcira  ^stem,  u  anfolded  ia  hli 
tddreu  as  Vice-President  of  the  American  Atoodatioa  for 
the  Advancement  of  Bcience,  at  ita  annanl  meeting  al  8u»> 
toga  Springs  in  1879,*  mTthology  forms  the  flrat  great  dlri* 
«on  of  philosophv,  the  scientitlc  determination  of  phenomena 
constituting  the  second.  This  mytholugic  diviuon  hai  fonr 
ancce^sive  and  natural  stages,  wbieli  be  denominates  reapeet- 
ively:  1,  IIeiti»totheigm ;  2,  ZootAeiam/  8,  PhygitKeifta j 
and,  4,  PgyvhotKeitm. 

This  clossiGcation,  it  will  be  seen,  like  tbat  of  Sir  John 
Lnbboclc,  is  baaed  chiefly  upon  the  naton  of  the  theology  by 
which  it  is  dominEtted.  In  hecastotbeinn,  as  Its  nonw  de> 
notes,  all  things  whatsoever  are  not  only  animated  bat  dei- 
fied, Thb  stage,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  embrace  alt  the 
otiiera,  but  in  just  that  oonfased  and  undifferentiated  my 
tbat  evolution  shows  to  characterise  the  Initial  steps  In  eray 
process,  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous.  Kot 
only  are  "  stocks  and  stones,"  trees,  lakea,  monntaina,  and 
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IngtbetendenflytowoHblptotlUadefltiiMfllMi.  TldB,igtIiv 
!■  In  the  normal  direction  of  evolotion,  m  exhiUted  in  eveiy 
otlier  depMtnwQt  of  utan. 

In  pbydthebin,  the  tlifrd  itage,  "tlie  intmil  godi  are  de*  ' 
throned,  and  the  powen  uid  phenomena  of  natare  are  poi^ 
eonlflcd  and  ddtled.  The  goda  are  atrl'etly  anthropomorphle, 
having  the  form,  aa  well  u  tlie  mental,  moral,  and  aocial 
attrihntea,  of  men.  Thna  we  hare  a  god  of  the  aon,  a  god  of 
the  moon,  a  god  of  the  air,  a  god  of  dawn,  and  a  deitjr  of  tlie 
night." 

In  tbia  atage,  beyond  the  elevation  of  the  chua  of  ohjecta 
contemplated,  there  ia  little  eliange  except  t!ie  converBion  of 
the  animal  forma  and  attribntea  into  hnman.  But,  aa  in 
xoutlicism  men  and  animals  were  confounded  nndcr  the  Ices 
definite  conception  of  animated  beings,  it  follows  that  the 
postage  from  zodtheism  to  phyBitheiHin  really  consisted  in  tlio 
«mple  differentiation  of  tha  conception  of  humanity,  as  tbo 
higher  form  of  animation,  from  that  of  animation  in  gcnemL 
Here,  again,  we  have  true  and  typical  evolution. 

In  p«ychotIic{sm,  tlie  fourth  and  latest  stage  of  mytlio- 
logic  pliiloflopby,  **  mental,  moral,  and  aocial  charactcristica 
are  pcraoniflcd  and  deified.  Tbua  we  have  a  god  of  war,  a 
god  of  love,  a  god  of  revelry,  a  god  of  plenty,  and  like  per- 
eonages  who  preside  over  the  institutions  and  occupations  of 
mankind.  .  .  .  Psychotheism,  by  the  processes  of  mental 
integntion,  develops  in  one  direction  into  monotheism,  and 
in  the  other  into  pantheism." 

The  transition  from  physitheism  to  psychotheism,  there- 
fore,  is  simply  the  aelection,  or  segregation,  from  the  confused 
notion  of  animation  in  geneni,  and  from  the  mora  definito 
but  atill  confused  notion  of  human  animation,  of  the  still 
more  definite  and  higher  notion  of  rational  animation  such 
aa  belongs  only  to  the  phenomena  of  mind.  The  progress  of 
evolution  is,  therefore,  no  leas  normal  here  than  in  the  three 
preceding  steps. 

Major  PoweU't  tjttem  ia,  therefore,  nol  onV^  AAt^X-s  V>% 
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ical,  bnt  la  in  complete  conformltj  with  lU  tlut  b  known  oE 
the  UwB  of  evolution.  Hid  it  not  been  elaborated  bj  a  welt' 
known  practical  ethnographer  in  the  very  wigwami  of  tlw 
■avaj^  where  ho  has  liitened  long  to  their  almple  atoriee  of 
legcndaiy  coeniogony,  It  might  have  been  accredited  to  the 
fertile  brain  of  a  closet  evolationist. 

His  terminology,  however,  la  not  atriotly  conatstent  or 
logical  throughout.  The  golden  thread  that  run*  through 
the  ayatem  and  binds  it  into  a  whole  ia  not  the  objoct  of  w<a* 
ahip  in  itaelf,  but  the  attributea  of  that  object.  Hecaatothe* 
iam,  in  ite  vague  aimpllcity,  ia  the  worship  of  life:  not  the 
biolo^at*8  Idea  cf  hfe,  but  that  of  the  savage,  to  whom  iti 
chamcteriatic  quality  is  volutiiarff  motion.  This  conceptioB 
has  never  been  so  well  expressed  as  by  Mr.  Tylor  in  hia 
judiciously  chosen  term  "  animism."  Again,  in  zooth^n, 
the  rcul  object  is  not  wild  bcaata,  but  the  now  developed  and 
sliarply  differentiated  conception  of  life  as  it  is  manifested  in 
aniiiiiited  nature,  including  human  life  not  yet  differentiated. 
The  term  zootheism,  however,  may  be  made  to  denote  Hob 
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A  oomplitol;  logicil  termbologjr  of  Major  PoireU'i  »j^ 
tern,  bated  on  tli«  oonoeptioa  of  mythology,  or  primitire  r» 
U^on,  u  a  produot  of  evolatioti,  would,  u  oompared  iritb  tui> 
stand  aa  follovi ! 


f....PhTiltliclm 

4....P^r>^wtb«ln PiqrebotlMln. 

To  avoid  neologum,  onloai  the  importance  of  making  tho 
name  of  each  itage  diadnctly  convey  the  theological  concep- 
tion In  tta  oompoaltion  ia  considered  primary,  the  temu 
Animinn  and  Anthropomorphism  may  be  BuUtituted  for 
the  more  logical  but  tbos  far  nnused  terms  Aniraotheiam 
and  A&tliropotheiBm, 

Let  ns  next  consider  the  views  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer. 

To  do  thid  it  will  be  necessaty  to  look  at  religion  from 
two  qaite  different  points  of  view,  which  we  may  diutinguish 
aa  the  theoretical  and  the  actual.  From  the  theoretical  point 
of  view,  in  the  opinion  of  tliis  author,  "  religion  nnder  all  its 
forms  Is  distinguished  from  every  thing  else  in  this,  that  its 
snbject-mattcr  is  that  which  passes  the  sphere  of  expericDce.""' 
In  other  words,  religion  is  based  upon  the  idea  of  the  "un* 
Imowable."  It  turns  out,  as  knowledge  increases,  that  much 
that  Lad  formerly  been  supposed  unknowable,  and  therefore 
within  the  sphere  of  religion,  becomes  known,  and  passes  into 
the  sphere  of  science ;  but,  however  far  this  process  may  ex- 
tend, there  will  ever  remain  a  field  which  science  can  not  re- 
claim, but  which  must  always  belong  to  religion.  This  field, 
which  tlie  laws  of  thought  declare  to  be  necessarily  the  do- 
main of  the  unknowable,  is  the  region  of  the  Absolute  and 
Unconditioned  of  the  metaphysicians,  and  religion  must 
therefore  ultimately  rest  upon  what  the  latter  Wiq  dutXi^ 

•  "Firwt  PriodpU*,"  p.  11. 
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gulshod  from  phenomena  by  tb«  luune  of  J^oummo,  wUdi 
concflptlon  appears  further  to  be  eqaintent  ilw  to  that  <d 
deity. 

This  appean  to  me  to  be  Mr.  SpeDeer'i  Idea  of  tlie  tb«^ 
reticol  nature  of  religion  In  the  abstrsct. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  nature  of  religion,  aa  exem- 
plified in  the  varlonB  races  of  men,  Mr,  Bpencer  agrees  m<H« 
nearly  with  Mr.  Tylor  than  with  Sir  John  Lubbock.  In. 
deed,  hia  "ghost  theory"  differs  little  in  Itself  from  the 
"animism"  of  Tylor.  Mr.  Spencer,  however,  has  ideas  of 
his  own  respecting  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  spiiitoal  beingi 
which  ore  very  entertaining.  He  eoniiders  anceator^worshlp 
as  the  basis  of  all  the  higher  forms  of  worship,  and  this  to 
grow  out  of  the  belief  in  the  persistence  of  the  spirit  of  dead 
ancestors.  With  Mr.  Tylor,  be  traces  the  belief  in  spirftud 
beings  to  the  notions  early  entertained  by  savages  respecting 
a  double  self,  soggeeted  by  such  familiar  phenomena  as  shad- 
ows, echoes,  reflections,  dreams,  swoons,  epilepsy,  apoplexy, 
etc.     He  argnca  forcibly  against  the  natural  direct  origin  of 
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otlier  gb(»U,  tm  especially  dreaded,  there  begins  to  take 
shape  the  form  of  restraint  distinguished  as  religions." 

Mr.  John  Fiske  has,  in  his  "  Unseen  World,"  *  given  a 
aomewbat  novel  definition  of  the  religious  sentiment,  which 
be  expresaea  in  these  words :  "  All  animals  seek  for  fullness 
of  life ;  bnt  in  civilized  man  this  craving  has  acquired  a 
m<»^  algniflcance,  and  haa  become  a  spiritnal  aspiration; 
and  this  emotional  tendency,  mors  or  less  strong  In  the  hu- 
man race,  we  call  religions  feeling,  or  religion," 

Dr.  Alexander  WincheU,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Hecon- 
eiliation  of  Science  and  Religion,''  f  enumerates  the  'follow- 
ing elements  which  he  thinks  to  be  common  to  all  religions: 

1.  A  Supreme  Being,  author  of  all  things. 

2.  A  Bevelation  of  tho  Supreme  Being,  cither  through 
natural  phenomena  or  inspired  men. 

8.  A  system  of  worship. 

4.  Prayer,  the  tinivcreal  cry  of  humanity  in  distreas, 

5.  An  idea  of  a  fntnre  existence. 

6.  An  idea  of  moral  responsibility. 

7.  A  system  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

8.  A  priesthood  clothed  with  divine  authority. 

"  These  facts,"  be  says,  "  I  find  to  bo  tlio  constants  in  the 
varying  faiths  of  mankind.  I  will  add  that  two  other  facta 
reveal  themselves  in  mait  of  the  religious  systems  of  tho 
world — both  the  greater  and  the  less.  Tliese  arc :  1.  A  be- 
lief in  the  efficacy  of  vicarious  expiation.  2.  An  expectation 
of  a  Redeemer."  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  of  this  enumera- 
tion that  it  is  confined  to  the  higher  and  <lcrivatire  forms  of 
nKfpon,  and  is  of  very  little  assistance  in  tlic  effort  to  arrive 
at  the  essential  conditions  of  religion  itttclf. 

I>r.  Deems  defines  religion  as  a  "loving  obedience  to 
God's  commandments."  Diehop  Butler  maintained  that  even 
what  is  called  "  natural  religion  "  wan  orifrinally  a  revelation. 
His  idea  of  it  was  a  belief  in  one  Qod,  the  Creator  and  Mond 
Governor  of  the  world,  and  in  a  future  Bliito  ot  motsi.  ■wArv 
•iV"  i«.  \  P»B"  *^- 
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bntion,  implying,  of  course,  the  idea  of  immortBlity.  Viewi 
of  this  cla»,  varying  in  sll  degrees  of  niperflciali^,  jtutj  be 
found  leading  down  to  the  modem  relig^ooB  rerivalitt's  tde* 
of  "  getting  religion,"  which  meuu  getting  excited  about 
religion,  and  mnks  along  with  the  Bclf-wrotight  **  ecstasj' "  of 
the  Bavago. 

In  surveying  the  whole  field  which  ws  have  gone  over  In 
■carch  of  a  definition  of  religion,  we  may,  I  thiut^  dearly  dto- 
cover  three  leading  elements,  all  fundamental  in  their  natnr% 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  moet  competent  authorities,  via 
with  ono  another  for  the  first  place  among  the  tme  marks  of 
a  religious  stnto  of  tlio  human  mind.  One  of  these  la  the 
idea  of  immortality;  another,  theideaof  aBpIritnalexistenoe; 
and  another,  the  idea  of  a  Ood, 

A  closer  scrutiny  of  each  of  these,  however,  reveals  a  wis- 
gfninta  in  their  characteristics,  and  points  to  a  common  con- 
ception from  which  all  are  dedacihle.  For,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  idea  of  immortality  is  a  rational  deduction  from  the  idea 
of  spirit.     Of  the  three,  this  is  the  idea  which  has  been  least 
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For,  whether  deity  be  conceiTed  u  oae  or  many,  the  eaof 
eeption  inTolres  the  notion  of  spiritaal  existence.  NuUtu 
in  mlcroooamo  apiriius,  nuUiu  in  macnxtasmo  deus.*  The 
effort  nude  by  many  writers  to  show  that  a  vague  form  of 
hierarchy  amonnting  to  virtual  monotheiBiii  pervades  all  re- 
ligiona,  even  the  lowest,  has  broken  down  before  the  vaat 
accumulations  of  fact  from  the  philosophies  of  the  lowest 
tribes  of  njen.t  The  stage  is  frequently  found  in  which  the 
conception  of  deity  is  reduced  to  the  imagined  niystGrions 
existence  of  unnumbered  invisible  ghosts,  malignant  and  be- 
nignant, that  fill  the  air  and  all  space,  and  liauiit  the  abode* 
f>f  all  the  living.^  Thna,  the  conception  of  deity,  Illce  that 
of  immortality,  is  traced  back  to  the  simpler  idea  of  spirit. 
But  hero  spiritual  existence  is  predicated  of  the  noii-cgo,  so 
that  theology  may  be  properly  regarded  as  tliu  objective 
branch  of  a  primordial  religious  trunk.  This  trunk,  tlie  par- 
ent and  essential  part  of  all  religion,  ia  therefore  tlie  notion 
of  tpiriiuat  exUUn/x,  the  idea  of  an  iiivieiblo  and  imma- 
terial being,  endowed  with  thouglit,  fooling,  and  locomo- 
tive powers.  "We  must,  therefore,  credit  Mr.  Tylor  with 
Laving,  in  his  "minimum  definition,"  really  reached   the 

*  Dr.  Henrj  More,  u  qaoted  b;  Sir  Willlau  ttamlltoo  In  hta  "  MMiphiriilei,' 
vol  I,  p.  S3  (Lector*  S).  The  pisugc  docs  not  ocnir  In  More'i  "  IniiniirtalltM 
Aninur,"  where  It  would  hire  bcea  most  k|jpniprUtc,  and  oliirr  tlip  i-iiLKtunca 
•f  the  idea  la  often  repeated. 

f  Kant  Hfi :  "  Daher  when  w<r  tici  alien  Tolkera  durch  Hire  lillndint* 
Tiel}:ulterd  docb  cinige  Funken  di'i  Monotlieiamus  durchKlilmniurn,  wotu 
■iefat  Nachdenken  und  licfe  $<pcrula(lon,  anuduni  nur  eln  nirh  und  nach  Ter. 
pUndllch  gewordcner  natiirlirher  Gang  dei  Ecmelnen  Veralandea  gcfuhrt  hat." 
f  Krilik  der  relnen  Temunn."  S.  4IU.) 

That  a  tendCDcj  la  clearly  perceptible  among  fetkhlatic  and  poljthrislle 
peoples  to  orginlte  their  dcillei  Into  a  blcrarchf,  and  eventually  lo  Inlpgrate 
the  entire  lyBiem  Into  a  nonolheiflllc  one,  farta  abundanllj  prore  (Tjlor, 
-primitlTc  Culture"  Ballon,  1874,  »nl.  H,  pp.  SBB,  Sas,  SS5,  S4B,  n  «7.\  but 
thia  only  llluitratea,  In  tho  ntoat  oaaclualia  manner,  the  tranHltlon  from  roere 
qilrtiini)  lo  Inie  tbelam. 

t  Tylor.  Ute.  cU.,  ToL  U,  p.  IBS ;  Etpenoer,  "  PrlndpUt  ol  SocttAo^r  -"^V 
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bottom  of  the  qaestion,  and  defined  relj^on  in  wU  Hut  h 
absolutely  eaaential  to  the  conception — "the  belief  in  ajniiv- 
nal  beings." 

Having  thaa  in  a  manner  anawered  the  question.  What  is 
religion  !  there  remains  the  ulterior  question,  lYliy  do  men 
believe  in  spiritual  beings  I   This  question  has  been  antwocd  ' 
in  three  ways.     One  of  these  answers  is,  that  this  belief  has  ^ 
been  sapcmatnralljr  implanted  in  the  mind  of  man.  Another 
is,  that  the  phenomena  of  nature,  springing  from  inrisibla 
sources  of  .power,  have  led  man,  after  the  analogy  of  hit  ' 
own  modes  of  manifesting  power,  to  oatume  invisible  and 
immaterial  beings,  in  other  req>ects  like  himself,  as  the 
causos  of  natural  phenomena.    A  third  answer  aacribea  the 
belief  in  immaterial  spirits,  or  ghosts,  to  dednetions  of  the 
primitive  mind  based  on  the  experiences  of  nearly  or  quite  ^ 
every  individual  of  dreams,  epilepsy,  mania,  trance,  ete, 
coupled  with  the  daily  observation  by  all  of  sodk  mysteriooi 
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qnate  explanation  of  this  fundamental  fact,  eo  proniinent  in 
tlie  history  of  man  aiid  of  society. 

The  only  remaining  problem  is  with  regard  to  the  re- 
Bpective  sharea  which  should  be  allotted  to  each  of  these 
influences  in  the  production  of  the  result.  Both  lead  the 
inquirer  to  the  conclusion  tliat  religion  and  philosophy  have 
m  common  root.  As  Major  Powell  has  well  expressed  it, 
**  the  instinct  of  cosmic  interrogation  follows  bard  upon  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation."  The  objective  theory  is  cer- 
tunly,  in  so  far  as  it  has  in  fact  conduced  to  the  result,  a 
prodact  of  mental  effort,  of  thought  It  is  a  philosophy  in 
itself.  But  80,  too,  is  the  subjective  theory  an  intellectual 
deduction,  thou^  certainly  of  a  less  elevated  and  Ices  dig- 
nified character.  This  qnality  of  greater  simplicity,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  discouraging  its  acceptance,  is,  when  prop, 
erly  viewed,  in  itself  a  point  in  its  fnvor.  The  strongest 
argament  which  has  been  brought  fonvard  on  this  side  of 
the  question  is  fonnd.  in  the  fact,  so  forcibly  urged  by 
Mr.  Siwncer,  that  the  regular  phenomena  of  imture  never 
appear  to  arouse  the  wonder  of  the  savage,  and  that  it  would 
Bccm  impossible  for  a  system  of  philosophy  to  have  epning 
up  based  upon  an  attempt  on  the  itart  of  primilive  man  to 
explain  such  phenomena.  He  cites  numerous  cnscs  in  ilhis- 
tiution  of  this  fact,  and  concludes  that  "direct  and  indi- 
rect evidence  thus  unite  to  show  us  that  in  the  primitive 
man  there  does  not  exist  that  sentiment  which  Nature- 
■wor?hip  presupposes.  And  long  before  menbd  evolution 
iniriates  it,  the  earth  and  the  heavens  have  been  pioplcd 
by  supernatural  beings,  derived  from  the  ghoBts,  wliich 
wolly  draw  out  his  hopes  and  feam,  and  prompt  his  offer- 
ings and  prayers."  " 

Haying  thus  sought  to  attain  both  to  a  <lcfinitton  and  a 
f^oiis  of  religion — having  endeavored  nnt  nnly  to  p<iiiit  out 
what  religion  reallv  and  fiindamcntall  ■  i*.  l>"t  aW  \vo"« '* 

'  PHocipIet  ot  Sodolituv."  vol.  I,  A)ni.".li\  11,  ^  u. 


relifrion  is  based,  ^VbateTsr  maybe  tbe  opinions  entertained 
by  educated  men  respecting  the  nature  of  epiritual  beings  as 
conceived  of  by  the  developed  intellect,  all  will  no  donbt 
admit  that  the  cunccptlomt  of  primitive  man  and  tbono  of 
exiutinp:  savages,  on  these  questions,  were  and  continue  to  be 
grossly  falso  and  erroneous.  No  one  believes  that  the  air 
swarms  with  vapory  pliantoras,  or  that  special  deities  guard 
the  fountains,  grovas,  and  highways  of  modem  or  of  savage 
eouiitrics.  The  sittyn*,  sylphs,  and  undines,  the  lares  and  pe- 
natcsaa  well  as  all  the  higher  spiritual  bein^.in  which  even 
the  cultured  Greek  believed,  have  been  swept  away,  until 
many  students  oc  Greek  and  Roman  literature  find  it  difli* 
cult  to  conceive  that  these  wise  peoples  really  helieve'i  in 
their  own  religion,  and  it  requires  such  facts  as  the  sacrifice 
of  Socrates  to  their  religious  fanaticism  to  awaken  in  them  a 
sense  of  the  reality  of  polytheism  as  a  religion.  But  just  as 
the  believers  in  God  now  reject  Jupiter  and  Zeus,  in  the 
same  manner  did  the  believers  in  Jupiter  and  Zens  then  re- 
ject the  far  older  Jehovali.  Mohammed  made  wnr  upon 
Asiatic  idolatry  in  the  same  manner  as  the  modem  Chris- 
tfan  miaeionary  makes  war  upon  Fiji  and  Zulu  conceptions. 
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Each  religion  r^Brds  til  otLen  u  wliolt;  false.  Even  the 
different  tectt  of  Chrutendom  regard  all  other  sect*  aa  am- 
bracing  ftrndantental  errora.  This  fact,  as  already  remarked 
(jtujtra,  pc  168),  standing  alone,  conld  lead  the  diBinter«8ted 
otMerver  to  no  other  conclnsion  than  that  all  religions  are 
Ixued  npon  a  fundamental  error.  Let  ns  inquire  in  liow  far 
this  conclniion  requires  qnalitication  from  extraneous  coneid- 
eratioDB. 

Taking  up,  first,  the  subjective  riew  of  the  genesis  of  re- 
li^on,  are  the  premises  sound  from  which  the  savage  and 
primitive  man  logically  deduces  the  existence  of  spiritual  be- 
ings t  Does  the  reflection  of  a  man's  face  in  a  pool  really 
indicate  that  the  man  possesses  two  faces,  a  bodily  and  a 
Bpiritoal  face}  Does  the  shadow  which  he  casts,  or  the  eche 
of  his  voice,  really  prove  that  he  has  an  imitiaterial  double- 
Does  a  dream  or  a  trance,  in  which  an  alibi  is  proved  to  the 
mind  of  the  ignorant  but  rational  savage,  really  demonstrate 
that  his  other  self  exists  and  has  been  wandering  about,  while 
all  his  friends  declare  that  his  proper  self  has  remained  in 
the  same  place  (  Is  there  any  fallacy  by  which,  on  this  view, 
the  fundamental  conception  of  religion  has  been  arrived  at? 
All  will,  of  conrse,  admit  that  the  premises  are  utterly  false 
In  all  these  casea.  If,  then,  the  very  root  of  the  tree  consiBt 
wholly  of  error.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
branches  and  the  fruit  will  partake  of  the  same  nature  7  But, 
to  continne  the  figure,  some  may  ask,  Have  there  not  been 
choice  and  valuable  grafts  added  which  redeem  the  primitive 
bad  stock )  To  answer  this  question,  let  iir  first  follow  out 
this  subjective  or  psycbological  branch  which  leads  to  the 
belief  in  immortality,  and  subsequently  let  us  follow  out  also 
the  objective  or  theological  branch  which  leads  to  belief  in 
deity. 

From  the  idea  of  a  double  manifeHting  its  existence  in 
reflected  images,  shadows,  echoes,  dreams,  and   swoouk,  t^ 
that  of  a  continned  exintenve,  was  but  a  rteyi,*^^  ont  ty-vv^'^'? 
fiUeo.     The  link  by  which  these  two  notiona  aro  (yawT\<yA«A 


most  rcBpecte  resembling,  the  exiBtcnt  one.  In  the  more  de- 
veloped B^Btems,  this  abode  is  further  differentiated,  and  the 
Apirits  are  claBsitied  on  one  principle  or  another  and  sent  to 
different  regions.  Tlie  latest  development  in  this  directioa 
is  the  division  into  an  abode  of  blisa  for  the  good  and  an 
abode  of  tonnent  for  the  bad — Eljsinm  and  Tartarus,  Heaven 
and  Ildl. 

TIio  posaage  from  the  Idea  of  a  oontlnned  fnture  exUt- 
cnce  to  that  of  an  nnlimited  futara  existence,  though  appar- 
ently an  easy  and  natnral  one^  has  In  point  of  fact  proved 
»low  and  difficult  As  the  intellect  rose  to  the  capacity  of 
granping  the  conception  of  infinite  dnration,  instead  of  reason- 
ing at  once  to  immortality,  it  tended  in  a  large  ]>art  of  the 
world  to  reAson  away  the  idea  of  any  future  existence  at  all. 
On  no  other  view  is  it  possible  to  explain  the  absence  of  any 
true  doctrine  of  immortality  in  the  great  Hebrew,  Chaldean, 
Egyptian,  and  Buddhistic  nations  of  Asia,  as  well  as  among 
the  ancient  Qrcelcs  and  Romans.  It  has  only  been  in  the 
later  stajves  of  a  fev  of  these  religions  that  this  doctrine  has 
at  lenjith  gained  a  foothold.  The  teachings  of  Socrates,  as 
ifct  forth  in  the  "Plitedo"  of  Plato,  prepared  that  comer— 
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then  the  mcwt  enlightened— of  the  world  for  those  of  Chriit, 
foar  oenturiee  later;  bat  only  half  a  century  prior  to  tliu  lat- 
ter date  we  find  Cicero  arguing  for  immortelity  u  If  it  were 
a  new  and  unaccepted  doctrine,  and  Cato  the  jroungor  search- 
ing In  the  "  Phcedo  "  for  a  jnatifloation  of  lulcldo. 

Without .  diieuwing  here  the  effect  of  this  belief  upon 
hnnuD  pragreia  and  human  happlneaa,  we  will  simply  aak 
whether  any  additional  proof  has  been  brought  forward  dur- 
ing the  progreas  of  the  development  of  the  belief  in  a  spiritual 
existence  which  places  (t  opon  any  firmer  basis  as  an  objective 
reality  than  that  furnished  by  shadows  and  dreams.  Clearly 
there  has  not,  and  this  is  not  only  admitted  by  the  most  emi- 
nent theologians  of  the  present  age,  but  these  insist  that  it 
is  both  useless  and  wicked  to  seek  for  proofs,  and  that  im- 
mortality must  he  accepted  upon  faitli  as  a  supernatural  reve- 
lation to  man. 

Betuming  once  more  to  the  primitive  belief  in  spiritual 
beings  as  the  root  of  all  religions,  we  will  next  inquire  upon 
wliat  basis  of  reality  it  rests  when  regarded  as  an  objuctivo 
deduction  from  the  otlierwise  inexplicable  phenomena  of 
TUtnro.  Is  the  wind  really  an  immaterial  spirit  i  Arc  the 
■nn,  moon,  and  stars  actual  dultlos  1  Is  the  rnlnhow  a  god- 
dess, or  a  bridge  connecting  eortli  and  heaven,  or  was  it 
placed  in  tho  heavens  by  deity  os  a  covenant  between  Iiim 
and  niani  Are  meteors  "excrements  of  dirty  little  star- 
go«lB"l*  or  is  an  eclipse  the  resnlt  of  tliodoffcntion  of  tlio 
divine  orb  of  day  I  f  Does  the  plnnt  grow,  the  tide  eltb  and 
flow,  the  rain  descend,  or  the  lightning  flash,  in  olwdienco  to 
apiritual  powera  above  and  outside  of  nature,  having  distinct 
personalities  t 

All  these  phenomena  are  now  satisfactorily  explained  on 
strictly  natural  principles.  Among  peoples  acrjuainted  with 
adence,  all  anch  supernatural  beings  have  been  dinpcnsed 

•  FOvrll'i  addreu,  above  qoorcd. 

f  Jm  Hijor  FoweUlntoTTM  nw,  is  s  Bljth  «t  MM  ot  Oi%  ■?««?*»  ««9» 


onl^-  indlciitlon  tliat  tbe  work  of  Bcientiflc  invasioii  will  ever 
find  a  limit ;  and  any  terms  with  a  victorious  enemy  are  bat* 
ter  than  annlhilatioa  (vol.  1,  p.  156  *). 

We  aaw  that  the  aubjectlve  branch  of  religion  was  joined 
to  error  as  its  trunk,  and  that  none  but  errors  grew  out  of  it 
or  weni  ingrafted  upon  it.  "We  now  see  that  the  objective 
branch,  joined  to  the  same  tmnk,  bos  only  been  modified  by 
gradually  dwindling  away  in  Its  ascent  until,  In  the  most 
logical  minds,  it  has  virtnally  disappeared.    According  to 

*  It  iMiiit  to  be  nwrelj  %  ooliistdnKa  ihu  I  ihmld  ban  «tBp1o^  tbi  mum 
*lnl1p  thtt  Hr.  fliidiionu  inplojed  for  pi«dHly  th«  lud*  parpoH.  I  Mrtalnlj 
twrer  mw  Vt.  OltduoM'*  kddreu  aor  Ih*  appendli  w  It,  tnd  the  flnt  Imlin^ 
Uonlhwl  thUan;  on*  elMhul  em  WMntiw  nutter  la  tbe  utL«  light  utthtd 
prMcDicd  Ittelf  to  me  wu  on  Jul;  18th  (Ittl),  or  Hna  montbi  after  (he  chap> 
tir  onnulnlnn  the  pMUftge  r«f*R«d  te  hid  been  itereotTpcd,  vbcn,  on  looking 
throuflhthe  "XotH"tothi  "Btudjof  Bodotogr"  (tl" '"^7P*i^o'  tbe  work 
thit  I  hid  not  retd  In  the  eurrent  perlodlnli)  I  tnet  with  It  on  page  43S,  The 
etternnilve  Interpratetton  which  Hr,  iponoer  then  point*  out  would,  I  thlnh, 
occur  (0  Terr  fe*,  while  tbe  feet  thit  the  time  nlmtle  cxnild  hare  be<>n  used  Id- 
dppendpntl^  bj  two  writeta,  Mrtainl;  Mrrngthene  oonfldence  In  l\»  leglllmacT. 
1  nftt)  not,  of  coume,  add  that,  had  I  known  of  Ur.  Oladiitone'ii  um  of  It,  I  would 
AariT  omitted  it,  bomem  lodepewlentl/  It  might  bare  Bnt  preeented  Iteelt  to 
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Spencer,  it  mnat  erentiully  be  redneed  to  «  men  metapb;*- 
ieal  entity^  which  can  certainly  acaroely  be  recognized  as  a 
spiritiul  being. 

Looking  back  now  over  the  whole  field,  there  remaina  no 
difficulty  in  rect^iung  the  tme  podtion  of  religion  as  a 
Bodal  factor.  It  waa  simply  a  necessity  of  the  condition  of 
tliinga  that  it  should  have  come  Into  existence  aa  it  lias  done. 
The  pUoIng  of  a  rational  being  in  i  world  inch  as  thla  la 
oonitltutea  the  all^uffldent  explanatioa  of  the  development 
of  a  icllgloiu  sentiment  and  religious  Institution*.  Tho  fact 
waa  pointed  out  with  some  care  In  the  IimiooucnoN  (vol.  !, 
p.  45),  that  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  present  to  tlio 
nntanght  mind  a  maze  of  incomprehenrible  data  for  apccn- 
lation.  The  true  nature  of  phenomena  can  only  be  known 
after  ages  of  profonnd  scientific  thought  and  labor.  More- 
over, it  is  undeniable  that  the  apparent  is  generally  wholly 
different  from  the  real,  and,  in  a  vast  number  of  cases,  it  is 
precisely  the  reverse.  Hence,  the  uninstnicted  rational  fac- 
ulty, instead  of  being  employed  in  acquiring  knowledge,  in 
jinch  of  its  time  employed  in  manufacturing  error.  This 
mass  of  error,  logically  reached  through  tho  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  the  developing  reason  of  primordial  man  from  all  that 
nature  presents  to  the  experience  of  his  faculties,  constitutes, 
in  every  tribe  and  nation,  the  warp  of  its  religion.  Religion 
owes  the  possibility  of  its  existence  to  tho  paradoxes  of  nat- 
ure— to  tlie  chief  of  which  attention  has  already  been  espe- 
cially called  (vol.  I,  p.  17)— to  tho  incontrovertible  fuel  tliat 
in  the  nature  of  things  a  rational  being  must,  as  a  direct  and 
•  Inevitable  consequence  of  liis  rationality,  be  led  into  the 
most  vital  errors,  for  which  ho  must  further  bo  deceived  into 
cherishing  the  most  Intense  regard,  until,  by  tlio  slow  march 
of  solid  knowledge  and  the  ultimate  adoption  of  the  scientific 
method  of  laborious  research  and  crucial  tests,  truth  at  lust 
emerfies  and  the  clouds  of  error  vanish. 

This  mav  be  a  hard  lesson  to  leam,  at  it  la  ti  l\\&tLV\»«.  on« 
to  incalca^  bat  to  tbk  complexion  it  must  evenlaa3\^  co\we. 


foriiiB,  such  races  could  loave  no  trace  of  tbeir  history,  end 
therefore  we  can  only  reaeoD  out  tlieir  po§ail»ility.  To  illuH- 
trate,  however,  how  such  might  have  been  the  case,  we  need 
only  be  reminded  of  the  great  prevalence  of  ophiohitry,* 
The  zealous  protection  of  venomons  serpents  causes  them 
to  multiply  rapidly,  and  a  condition  may  be  easily  imagined 
in  which  this  might  result  in  the  actual  destruction  of  the 
race  persistently  clin^ng  to  this  caprice.  India  lUustratea 
this  in  the  fact  that  according  to  official  returns  over  twenty- 
five  thousand  persons  die  annually  of  snake-bite,  and  the 
British  officials  meet  with  fanatical  resistance  In  their 
attempts  to  rid  the  country  of  these  dreadful  pests-f 

Still  more  dangerous  foes  might  as  easily  become  objects 
of  worship  and  religious  guardianship  as  snakes.  Suppose  a 
tribe  inhabiting  the  tropics  to  become  possessed  of  the  belief 
that  the  tiger  embodies  the  ghost  of  Its  much^revered  ances- 
tral chief,  now  a  powerful  god,  and  that  therefore  the  tiger 
must  be  held  sacred  and  never  harmed  ia:the  least  particular, 

*  Tjlor,  "PrlmUlTt  Cultan"  (London,  IR7I),  val.  tl,  pp.  7, 117.    Im.  tU, 
iBcUoa,  1874),  ntL  I,  p.  4ST ;  toI.  IE,  pp.  ISS,  384,  SAS. 
/  tipeneer,  "FrSaelpk*  of  Sociology ,"  toI.  L,  p.  3S. 
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under  pain  and  dread  of  dustiaenieiit  dire  at  the  lianda  A' 
said  ancestral  god.  These  men  might  ehiy  the  antelope  an<f 
the  bnffalo,  and  tlins  reduce  the  amount  of  the  tiger's  natural 
prey,  and  give  it  caose  to  torn  apon  man  as  a  Babetitutc,  bnt 
they  might  never  injure  a  hair  of  the  tiger  itself.  Under 
each  a  state  of  things,  the  tiger  vonid  soon  come  to  regard 
man  as  an  easj-  and  defenseless  prey,  and  would  aystcmatically 
hunt  him  and  eventually  exterminate  him. 

EiToneons  beliefs  of  many  other  kinds  might  easily  lead 
to  the  speedy  or  gradual  extinction  of  races  of  men.  Sup- 
pose a  tribe  to  be  seised,  for  any  cause,  with  the  idea  that  a 
divine  command  bad  been  given  to  destroy  all  the  female 
intots  bom  after  a  certain  day.  Such  a  notion  is  not  more 
absurd  than  many  that  have  actually  been  entertained.  The 
idea  that  all  "heretics"  must  be  destroyed  would  be  us  fatal 
to  the  intellectual  life  of  society,  could  it  be  persistently  car- 
ried  ont,  as  would  the  one  proposed,  to  its  physical  life.  For 
a  "heretic"  is  siuiply  a  doubter  of  tlic  truth  of  tliL-ae  false 
conceptions  in  the  world,  and  he  doubts  because  lie  possesses 
a  superior  reasoning  power,  and  therefore  represents  a  higher 
intellectual  development.  Yet  this  idea  has  extensively  pre- 
vailed in  the  vanguard  of  liuiiianity  within  the  last  live  cen- 
turies, and  thousands  of  the  brightest  lights  of  the  world 
liave  been  thus  extinguiehcd.  Could  it  have  l>ccn  enforced, 
there  could  have  been  no  such  awakening  as  hns  taken  pluco 
since  that  epoch — no  era  of  science.  Then  there  is  the  great 
eclipse  of  the  learning  of  the  ancients  under  this  same  re- 
ligions influence,  the  closing  of  the  Bohools  throu<rhoHt  the 
Itoinan  Empire,  and  the  clcstniction  of  tlie  works  of  liter- 
ature and  art,  including  the  Alexandrian  library.  Tlie  his- 
tory of  savage  customs  is  supplemented  by  that  of  cultured 
peoples  in  demonstrating  that  progress  is  by  no  means  a 
(table  condition,  and  has  frequently  been  threatened  with  a 

'     tolil  eclipse  by  the  rise  of  tome  erroneous  and  fata-l  (ift\\eS. 

I     'tuionipatible  with  its  rontiiiu&nce. 

/        To  mo0t  miode  the  proposition  that  tcW^oti  a.^4  Mi\eTve» 


dental  character,  wbicli  ib  best  designated  b;  tbe  term  super- 
natural.   No  otlier  crrots  tlian  tlioac  which  involve  a  belief  , 
in  the  enpcrnatural  possess  tbe  fundamental  characteristics  of 
Tclif^ious  error. 

It  is,  therefore,  upon  this  line  that  the  two  systems  of 
explaining  phenomena  divide.  The  religious  explanation  is 
tbe  supemutural,  tlie  scientific  explanation  is  the  natural.  In 
all  ages  there  have  been  some  phenomena  for  which  only  a 
BU]>crniitural  explanation  bad  been  offered,  while  in  all  na- 
tions at  all  advanced  in  culture  many  phenomena  have  been 
explained  according  to  both  methods  by  different  minds.  It 
liaa,  however,  been  the  uniform  mark  of  intellectual  progress 
that  the  supernatural  should  constantly  give  way  to  the  nat- 
ural method,  and  it  has  been  on  this  advancing  line  that  the 
warfare  of  religion  and  science  has  been  constantly  waged. 
Tlie  success  of  the  latter  must  be  ascribed  to  the  application 
of  what  we  have  denominated  the  ituUrect  method.  The 
weapons  of  religion  have  been  coercion  and  exhortation ; 
those  of  science  have  been  skill  and  strategy.  ' 

The  developing  intellect  was  at  the  outset  placed  face  to 
fiicc  with  two  classes  of  phenomena,  not  indee<l  gcnerically 
dUti'iiet,  but  n-Fiose  extremes  present  vast  diSerenccs  in  many 
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respectt.  One  clua  embrtced  tlie  simple  mechanical  phe> 
Qomena  wbicli  lie  upon  the  snrface  of  iiatare,  and  wliich 
vera  fortanately  of  the  greatest  immediate  practical  impoi- 
tance  to  the  physical  life  of  the  race.  The  other  cIom  em- 
braced all  the  deeper  costuical  phenomena,  of  vast  importance 
to  a  developed  race,  bot  with  which  primitive  man  rvaiiy 
need  liave  had  little  to  do. 

The  lower  animaU  do  not  appear  to  have  any  thuitghu 
wlutever  about  tliia  class  of  natural  events,  although  tbcy 
nianifi»t  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  otiier  class 
which  materially  improves  their  ability  to  provide  tlieir  own 
•nbfislence.  But  to  the  uninstructed  intellect  of  primitive 
■  inan  no  distinction  in  point  of  importance  was  recognized 
between  these  two  classes  of  phenomena,  and  it  immediately 
began  to  manufacture  beliefs  from  both  classes  alike.  Tlio 
impoMibility  of  comprehending  those  of  the  deeper  and  more 
*econdite  cUas  led  at  once  to  the  adoption  of  all  the  errors 
attendant  upon  the  fundamentally  erroneous  supernatural 
explanation,  and  gave  rise  to  religion  as  an  inseparable  cle- 
ment in  the  future  culture  and  progrcaa  of  the  mco.  It  was 
impossible  that  the  primitive  mind  should  make  a  correct 
solution  of  the  problems  presented  by  such  phenomena  as  a 
reflected  image,  a  shadow,  an  eclio,  a  dream,  a  swoon,  a  fit, 
or  death  supervening  upon  a  comatose  state.  Tlicsc  pho- 
Domcna  have  only  been  correctly  solved  within  the  Ecicntific 
period  by  a  wide  acqiioinlanee  with  the  laws  of  optica,  of 
phy«iologr,  and  of  paycliology  as  a  product  of  brnin-action ; 
and  there  still  remain  many  unexplained  mysteries  involved 
in  the  higlier  manifestations  of  some  of  them.  Ifciihor  could 
the  savage  ever  give  correct  explanations  of  the  phenomena 
presented  by  external  nature  in  general,  such  as  storms, 
tlinnder  and  lightning,  the  rainbow,  the  aurora  borcalis, 
eciipHcs,  eonicts,  meteors,  etc.  Yet  hucIi  phenomenn,  a])|)cnr- 
ing  to  liini  to  possess  no  regularity,  but  bIwuvb  takin;;  him 
by  surprise,  niuttt  have  foniicd  the  subject  of  intenpc  intcTc^t 
and  vigorous  thou^h^  portending,  as  they  aW^^ft  sict^vnc^Xn 


cult  (levclopmcnt  and  perfection  of  tlie  sciences  of  astron- 
omy, pIijGJcs,  zowlogy,  etc.,  it  was  as  impossible  for  tliein  to 
V:  correctly  interpreted  then  as  for  the  more  irregular  phe- 
nomena to  bo  so  interpreted  at  an  earlier  stage  of  develop- 
ment. The  doubts  which  the  absence  of  the  sentiment  of 
wonder  at  regular  phenomena  has  raised  with  regard  to  the 
nltegud  intense  contemplation  of  such  phenomena  by  primi- 
tive man,  may  perhaps  he  partially  reconciled  with  such 
facts  as  indicate  that  such  intense  contemplation  must  have 
taken  place,  if  we  admit,  as  we  undoubtedly  shonid,  that  this 
pensive  state  exists  only  in  a  very  few,  on  the  equally  reason- 
able assumption  that  among  the  lowest  sava^s,  as  among  the 
most  advanced  races,  thore  exist  immense  differences  in  both 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  intellectual  force  in  dif- 
ferent individuals;  and  that,  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other, 
it  is  the  giants  of  mind  who  impose  beliefs  upon  the  back- 
ward mosses. 

However  this  may  be,  we  find  all  these  deeper  phenom- 
ena explained  by  the  savage,  and  always  erroneously  ex- 
plained, apon  the  supematoral  theory,  which  predicates  the 
*  "  CoHDOt,"  Otti's  ItunUOoiii,  TaL  t,  ^  BT. 
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eziiteiioe  of  •jdritnil  beingi  and  b^eto  the  reti^oua  Kntl 
ment 

At  the  nme  time  that  thia  mass  of  error  is  accamtilating 
in  the  impoedble  attempt  to  explain  the  noderlying  plienom- 
ena  of  natnre,  correct  iaterpretatioiiB  are  being,  little  hy 
little,  given  to  ceruin  of  the  snperlicial  class,  of  vhicli  man 
has  a  preeung  need  to  take  immediate  advantage.  AVIiile 
there  waa  more  likelihood  that  a  aurf ace  fact  ahonld  be  falsely 
interpreted  than  that  a  deep-lying  fact  should  be  correctly 
interpreted,  yet  many  of  the  former  received  true  explana- 
tions, and  tlie  laws  determining  them  were  tamed  to  Iiuinun 
advantage.  The  superior  force  of  a  blow  dealt  with  a  stick 
over  a  blow  dealt  with  the  naked  fist  was  early  seen  by  man, 
though  no  wild  animal  would  probably  take  advantage  of  it, 
even  if  physically  adapted  to  do  bo.  Tlie  cleaving  power  of 
an  edged  tool,  tlie  actio  in  t/istane  of  a  missile,  the  in('rt'U^ed 
force  given  to  a  dart  by  the  elasticity  of  a  bow,  tlio  power 
of  a  concave  vessel  to  contain  UquiilB,  tlie  effect  of  siii  aiii- 
niara  skin  to  protect  the  body,  and  many  otlior  ehn]>le  priii- 
ciplea,  yet  all  rc<]uiring  some  intellectual  effort,  generally 
consiilcRibly  beyond  tlie  cajtaeity  of  tlie  tower  auiiiialit,  and 
therefore  constituting  an  inelioato  science  and  ort.  iiiiiiked 
the  infancy  of  true  progress  in  the  liuninn  nice.  The  eounm 
of  this  movement,  from  this  early  beginning  to  the  pi>int  ut- 
tained  in  the  present  scientific  nations  of  the  world,  ]vm  al- 
ready been  hastily  eketehed  in  the  early  jiart  of  the  jin'sent 
chapter,  and  this  recurrence  to  its  initiHl  stage  Ims  only  been 
in  consequence  of  the  prime  importance  of  jminting  out  ttie 
precim;  relations  of  science  and  religion  down  to  their  point 
of  divcfgence  at  the  dawn  of  intelligence. 

If  a  Mtisfactory  definition  of  religion  has  been  given,  and 
if  its  genesis  has  been  correctly  described  in  the  foregoing  re- 
marks, nothing  is  left  to  be  done  but  to  answer  the  question, 
TTliat  is  the  position  of  religion  thus  delVned,  coTOxicwA.  to 
connection  with  the  progrcm  of  the  hnmau  nce^ 
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mind  (bat  in  the  precetliug  duciuoioti  wo  liave  arrived  at  a  true 
dctinition  of  tliat  Id  which  religion  fanduiuuiitulljr  consista. 

XotwitlutMiding  the  antecedent  douhts  with  which  tlie 
OMentiidl;  erroneous  cliaracter  of  the  propositions  of  all  re- 
ligious belief  surround  the  conception  of  beneficial  results 
as  dowiug  from  such  Bources,  we  will  first  inquire  whether, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  any  such  results  are  discoverahlo  in  the 
operations  of  this  important  human  agency. 

Aude  from  the  recognition  of  Mr.  Uponcer's  "soul  of 
truth  in  things  erroneous,"  which  we  cheerfully  concede  to 
religion  in  the  sense  in  which  he  offers  it,  it  is  a  legitimate 
inquiiy  whether  there  be  not  cert^n  concrete  and  tangible 
ways  iu  which  religion  conduces  to  the  advantage  of  the 
indiridnal  and  of  society.  The  most  natumi  method  of  ar 
riving  at  the  character  of  such  advantageous  effects  is  to  hear 
the  claims  of  religionists  theiuBclveg.  In  cuneidcring  these, 
it  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to  exclude  that  which  they 
regard  as  most  important,  viz.,  the  oMumcd  benefits  which 
rcfult  from  the  propitiation  of  spiritual  beings,  or  deity;  ob- 
jective answers  to  especial  requests,  or  prayers;  and  especially 
the  insuring  of  a  beatific  future  state  of  existence,  and  the 
avoidance  of  a  state  of  perpetual  punishment.  These  be- 
liefs although  admitted  by  tlieir  holders  to  be  wholly  devoid 
of  phveical  proof,  and  to  rest  wholly  on  what  they  call 
"faith."  are  sufficient  to  account  in  themBclvcs  for  the  in- 
tense attachment  of  a  people  for  its  religion.  And,  inasmuch 
as  the  modes  of  propitiation  differ  in  all  religions,  as  do  tho 
names  of  tho  gods  and  the  nature  of  the  future  stote,  this 
also  explains  in  an  entirely  satisf.ictory  manner  the  Iiostility 
of  every  religion  toward  every  other.  It  also  shows  that  it 
is  not  for  their  Itenefits  to  man  in  his  present  social  and  eco- 
nomic relations  that  religions  are  chiefly  prized. 

Among  savages,  religion  is  chiefly  prized  ns  a  means  of 
averting  great  calamities,  conceived  as  constantly  im]>ending, 
from  hostile  spirits,  ghosts,  and  demons,*  and  \n  ne^iX'j  i?\ 
^Lubbad^  "Origlo  of  CltUUMloiL,"  p.  \M. 
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religions  tlie  belief  in  malignant  spiritiul  beings  is  u  mndi 
a  part  of  tlie  creed  oa  the  belief  in  benignant  one*.  In  the 
apecies  of  polytbeiatic  bieraroliy  oonititnting  Cbriitlini^, 
there  is  mingled  besides  its  mysterions  "  Trinity,"  a  well* 
marked  dnalisni,  doubtless  in  part  derived  from  the  great 
Persian  dualism,  wbile  MoLammedaniim  ia  probablj  the 
neartAt  approach  yet  made  to  a  pore  monotheianL 

Ho  one  will  probably  claim  that  the  religions  of  aangM, 
as  a  rule,  involving  as  they  do  the  perpetual  a[^rehendon 
of  irnuginory  evils,  and  requiring  countless  heavy  sacrifiera, 
are  of  any  material  advantage  to  thoao  raees,  vhile  the  evils 
of  moat  barbarian  creeds  are  so  apparent  that  their  merits,  if 
tliey  have  any,  are  obscured  to  all  but  such  as  possesa  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  their  detailed  workings.  Tba 
question  of  the  benefits  of  religion  to  the  temporal  inteiesti 
of  man  is,  therefore,  narrowed  down  to  the  most  advanced 
systems. 

Tlic  adherents  of  tlieae  maintain  that  religion  is  of  the 
highest  importance:  1,  in  lending  a  powerful  sanction  to 
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}n  eoDieqnetiee  of  ftdvaBdng  intelligence.  We  are,  there 
fore,  really  eondderiiig  the  queetion  whether  intelligence  has 
not  BO  far  dilated  pnre  religion,  as  it  were,  aa  to  render  it 
baimleH  or  even  beneUoial,  and  in  thia  case  it  la  to  intel- 
ligence that  all  the  merit*  found  shoutd  properly  be  credited. 

Mr,  Tylor  very  appositely  aays :  "  To  aome  the  statement 
may  seem  startling,  yet  the  eTtdence  aeems  to  justify  it,  that 
the  relation  of  morality  to  relij^on  la  one  tliat  only  bclonga 
In  its  mdimenta,  or  not  at  all,  to  nidimentary  elviliutiou. 
The  oompariion  of  savage  and  oivillied  rallgiona  bringi  Into 
view,  l^  the  aide  of  deep-lying  resemblanoo  in  their  philoao* 
phy,  a  deep-lying  oontraat  in  their  practical  action  on  human 
life.  So  &r  as  savage  religion  can  stand  aa  reproscnting  nat- 
ural reli^on,  the  popular  idea  that  the  moral  govemmont  of- 
tlie  universe  is  an  essential  tenet  of  natural  religion  simply 
falls  to  the  ground.  Savage  animism  w  almoet  dovoid  of 
that  ethical  element  which  to  the  educated  modem  mind  is 
the  vciy  mainspring  of  pmctlcal  religion,  Not,  as  I  havo 
aoid,  that  morality  is  absent  from  the  life  of  the  lower  races. 
Without  a  code  of  morals,  the  very  existence  of  the  rudest 
tribes  would  be  impossible;  and,  indeed,  the  monil  stand- 
ards of  even  savage  races  are  to  no  small  extent  well  di-flnofi 
and  praiseworthy.  But  these  ethical  laws  stand  on  tlicir  own 
ground  of  tradition  and  pnblio  opinion,  comparatively  inde- 
pendent of  the  animistic  beliefs  and  rites  which  cxiut  bcsido 
them.    The  lower  animism  is  not  immoral,  it  is  un-moral."  * 

Again,  with  regard  to  immortality,  the  same  author 
shows  +  that  it  does  not  belong  to  the  lower  forms  of  relig. 
ion,  but  is  a  oomparativcly  recent  extension  of  the  early  idea 
of  a  future  life.  Keithcr  was  any  such  degree  of  perfection 
at  6rat  ascribed  to  spiritnal  beinga  and  gods  as  to  render  the 
contemplation  of  their  character  in  any  degree  elevating, 
as  the  Fiji  gods  " 'Woman-steBler,"  "Adulterer,"  "Brain- 
eater,'*  and  tlie  Oroek  god  "The  Blood-stalner "  {ArM\ 

•  "fttaWrt  o,liu»,  » (LoadoD,  «m  «il.  ft,  >  «», 
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flufficiently  attest;  wliilo  pnyer  BmoDg  primttiTe  tribeB  b 
directed  to  the  sverting  of  the  brutal  blows  which  their  g<idi 
Are  supposed  able  and  likely  to  inflict  without  other  canw 
tlian  persona]  caprice. 

'  Without  drawing  these  lines  too  clouly,  howerer,  we  will 
Urst  look  at  the  "  moral  sanction  "  of  religion.  In  so  far  as 
men  ore  actually  deterred  by  relipous  beliefs  from  the  eom> 
mission  of  immoral  acta  which  they  would  othorwiae  bare 
oommlttod,  this  most  oertolnly  be  Ht  down  to  the  oredlt  of 
such  Uillefs,  That  auch  Ii  over  the  eaae,  however,  la  easier 
asserted  or  denied,  than  proved  or  disproved.  There  aeenu 
to  bo  no  means  of  testing  such  i  qneation,  no  tangible  elew 
by  which  it  can  be  approached.  As  all  civllloed  peoples  pos- 
sess some  form  of  religion  which  la  professed  by  the  general 
mass,  a  comparison  of  tlie  morals  of  different  peoples  set- 
tles nothing,  unless  it  be  the  degree  to  which  the  moral  een- 
timcDts  have  developed  with  or  without  the  aid  of  reUfp- 
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thu  ideDtifle  men,  whether  belieren  or  non-betierers  in 
an;  lystem  of  religion,  and  do  diitlnctioa  eeruinly  can  be 
dnwn  in  point  of  monUItj  between  the  religloni  and  the 
non-religioiu  icieDtifle  inquirer.  On  the  other  hand,  though 
thia  ma;  not  iogicall;  prove  an;  thing,  it  la  a  fact  tlut  criiiil- 
nail  and  the  daagcroiu  claaaca  of  aocict;  are  gcnerall;  lie- 
lierera  in  tlie  prevailing  faith  of  tlie  country  which  tlie;  in* 
feat,  and  wlien  brought  to  the  acaffold  the;  almost  invariably 
confeai  the  wme,  and  expect  abaolutlun  for  their  mtfldeeda. 

Caaea  of  oonTeraion  from  the  non*religioua  to  the  rollff- 
lotu  state  of  mind  would  be  valuable  evidence  on  this  ]>oiiit 
were  the;  anfflcientl;  frequent  to  admit  of  a  HyBtematio  ox- 
Aininatlon  of  the  moral  character  of  the  liidlvlduab  before 
and  after  conversion  ;  hut  such  caac*  are  very  rare.  What 
pacse*  in  ChriHtlan  communitlea  for  "  converBion  "  or  "  em- 
bmcing  religion,"  ia  a  very  dlflerent  tiling,  and  conilBtt  »im- 
ply  in  an  open  avowal  of  a  belief  ahvayi  tacitly  bnt  none  the 
je«  6nnl;  entertained.  Such  cases,  therefore,  wliich  are  quite 
common,  reall;  prove  nothing ;  and  it  is  universally  found, 
aa  might  have  been  expected  a  priori,  that  the  alleged 
*' change"  haa  at  least  \7orked  no  appreciable  alteration  in 
dumcter  or  conduct,  ao  far  aa  their  moral  effect  is  con- 
oemed.  The  oppoaite  to  the  case  of  genuine  conversion, 
fint  described,  is  much  more  frequent,  viz.,  where  believers 
become  converted  into  non-believers.  In  fact,  nearly  all  non- 
believers  have  once  been  believers  {tupra,  p.  83}.*  Children 
alwaya  believe  what  is  commonly  incnlcattid  at  lioinc,  at 
echool,  in  company  with  others,  and  wherever  they  may  be. 
3Co  belief  is  too  absurd  to  be  thus  accepted.  It  is  therefore 
only  after  independent  reflection  lias  been  brought  to  l>Gnr 
Dpon  a  mass  of  previously  accumulated  evidence  that  the 
initial  state  of  belief  can  be  supplanted  by  a  later  atiitc  of 
donbt  or  non-belief.  Yet  in  no  snch  case  can  it  be  ui^hI 
that  the  transition  has  been  attended  with  any  signs  of  moral 
degeneracy.  If  any  difference  is  pcree\tl\V)\e,\X.\*'w\ot*i\^^'^ 
'Ct-Tbe  Juunul  of  SpccuUtWe  PtiUo»ophy,"  *o\.  n  (.0«W.\»«.\%*Vi.V'S*^ 
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to  be  in  the  elevation  of  moral  prinetple,  w  ratting  npm  !&• 
trinsiu  ratlicr  than  authoritative  uuictioni. 

We  nrc  obh'getl,  therefore,  for  want  of  taj  tuMni  of  pr> 
curing  cvidenec,  to  dbmiaa  this  claim  u  nneittblbbed, 
thonfi:b  the  nnnatiifaotory  intitnationa  abore  pointed  oat  an, 
in  nu  fur  as  thpy  aru  admitted,  quite  distlnctljr  against  Iti  va* 
lidity.  It  ia  a  question  upon  which  men  are  rerjr  prone  to 
err.  JuHt  ns  the;  Imagine  tbejr  would  commit  mime  but 
for  certain  goTcmmental  reetralnta  (tupra,  p.  MO),  w  thejr 
think  t\\cj  would  do  wrong  but  for  nllgloni  rwtvainti,  when 
in  fuel  they  would  do  just  the  same  u  now  if  neither  exifted. 
The  monil  unction  Is  in  reality  first,  both  io  time  and  In 
KUtliorlty,  and  it  has  thorofore  Inen  lashed  to  religion  u  a 
means  of  carrying  the  latter  through,  and  not  the  nmto. 
It  U  moral  sanction  which  gives  authority  to  rellglona 
dogma,  and  not  religious  stnotlon  which  i^ves  tuthoritj 
to  moral  principle.  It  Is  monlltjr  which  liu  saved  religion, 
and  not  religion  which  has  saved  morality.  Here,  aa  so 
often  claewhera  pointed  out,  the  apparent  Is  the  teveree  of 
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U,  tlierefore,  tlia  only  couponent  that  need  be  here  taken  into 
sccoant  But  we  have  leen  that  desire  constitutes  the  basis 
of  pain,  and  is  in  fact  all  there  it  essential  to  pain,  except 
the  degree.  When  **  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart  sick," 
the  point  has  been  reached  when  its  painful  character  haa  be- 
come evident  to  consciousness.  In  view  of  tbia,  onr  dofini> 
tion  of  pn^reas  would  not  embrace  the  aupposed  happiness 
derived  from  hope.  True  progress  consists  in  the  increase 
of  actual  enjoyment,  not  of  imaginary  enjoyment  Those 
whose  only  pleasure  consists  in  hope,  or  anticipation,  really 
liave  no  enjoyment  They  mistake  a  fonu  of  pain  for  a 
pleasure.  The  aacetic  who  eschews  and  despises  all  real 
pleasure,  and  imagines  he  ia  enjoying  hia  victory  over  natare, 
la  grossly  deceived.  He  is  really  enjoying  nothing.  Such 
persona  are  to  that  eitent  Insane,  and  we  are  certainly  justi- 
fled  in  refusing  to  accept  the  testimony  of  an  insane  person, 
even  on  the  question  of  liia  own  pleasure  or  pain.  Bishop 
Bntler^B  celebrated  question,  **  Why  might  not  Urge  bodies  of 
men,  and  whole  communities,  be  aeized  with  fits  of  insanity 
as  well  as  individuals?"  was  by  no  means  as  chimerical  as 
many  think.  But,  if  we  grant,  as  a  matter  of  words  only, 
that  tilts  sentiment  is  a  true  enjoyment,  It  is,  after  all,  only 
the  Bntici]tation  of  a  real  and  natural  pleasure  which  it  is  be- 
lieved will  be  actually  enjoyed  in  the  future  life ;  and  this 
expected  pleasure  is  not  in  the  least  different  from  that 
which  is  rejected  In  this  life.  The  sensations  that  the  an- 
choret pretends  to  despise  are  the  ones  he  hopes  to  experi- 
ence, only  in  an  intensified  form.  He  is  nimply  dissatisfied 
because  he  can  not  get  pleasure  enough  licre,  and  believes 
that  by  a  certain  course  of  action  he  can  get  more  here- 
after. That  they  are  the  same  must  follow  from  the  law 
that  imagination  can  not  transcend  experience,  except  in  tlie 
degree  and  tn  the  mode  of  combination  of  effects  already 
cxpcricnce<l. 

With  rpjjard  to  the  real  influence  of  the  doctnxie.  *i^  \«i.- 
mortalitr  apon  civilization,  both  Comte  mvA  t^W  A^jJoa* 


study  the  moral  etandarde  of  the  higher  nations,  and  see  liow 
the  IiopcB  and  fears  of  the  life  to  come  have  been  brought  to 
enforce  their  teacliinge,  it  Is  plain  tlmt  through  most  widely 
difTtTing  religions  the  doctrine  of  future  Judgment  has  been 
made  to  furtlier  goodness  and  check  wiclcedness,  according 
to  the  Rhifting  rules  hy  which  men  have  divided  right  from 
wrong"  (vol.  i,  p.  C94).f 

The  alleged  elevation  of  character  which  resnlts  from 
the  contemplation  of  a  deity  conceived  to  be  perfect  is  quite 
pogeible,  notwithstanding  the  necessarily  anthropomorphic 
character  of  all  personal  deities.  These  deities  are  the 
creatures  of  the  most  advanced  minds  of  every  perple,  and 
therefore  always  reflect  the  highest  mental  and  moral  attri- 
butes of  every  ago.  As  such  they  become  standards  toward 
which  the  lower  strata  of  society  will  graduolly  rise  in  pro- 
portion as  they  seek  to  assimilate  tlieir  character  to  that  of 
their  deity.  This  ie  an  influence  difficLiIt  to  measure,  and 
m^j'  he  passed  over  without  further  remark. 

•  "Pblloaopbie  PWiirre,"  toL  W,  pp.  *1«,  «1.  ^W,  «S-,  »ol.  t.  pp.  11^ 
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With  regitrd,  lastly,  to  the  subjective  efficacy  of  prayer, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  tlio  aplrit  which  prayer 
prodacea  ia  calculated  to  advance  or  clevute  the  race.  It 
is  iuconustent  with  that  independeoce  and  originality  of 
mind  which  accompany  all  progressive  moveinunts.  Its 
effect  in  deterring  the  nndertalciug  of  audi  labors  as  have 
most  advanced  society  will  presently  be  considered,  aluiijr 
with  other  anti-pr<^res8ive  tendencies  of  religion  in  general. 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  wo  must  conclude  titat  there 
is  no  direction  in  which  tlie  belief  in  spiritiinl  beings  has 
advanced  the  temporal  interests  of  mankind,  and  tliat  there- 
fore snch  belief,  if  it  is  of  any  advantage  to  tlio  race,  must 
be  so  in  virtne  of  gains  which  it  b  to  bring  in  a  future  state 
of  existence— a  field  of  discussion  which,  of  course,  lies  out- 
aide  of  the  province  of  this  work  and  of  all  scientific  inves- 
tigation. It  further  appears  that  the  real  advantages  which 
eeem  to  l!ow  from  some  of  the  modem  forms  of  such  belief 
are  really  due  to  the  action  of  other  and  quite  disliuct  agcn- 
oies  which  have  been  so  adroitly  afBliatcd  upon  it  as  to  create 
the  impression  that  they  liavo  grown  out  of  it.  In  the  case 
of  morality,  we  have  seen  how  far  this  impression  is  from 
being  true.  The  affiliation  has  been  accomplished  as  a  pro- 
tection to  systems  of  belief  which  would  otherwise  have 
lust  tlieir  hold  upon  mankind.  In  the  lower  stages  of  dovet- 
opment,  when  intelligence  wu  at  Its  minimum  and  credulity 
«t  its  maximum,  religion,  however  Irrational,  could  nnd  did 
stand  alone;  but  as  intelligence  increased  and  credulity  di- 
minished. It  b^i;an  to  feel  tite  need  of  a  support,  which  the 
priesthood,  always  the  most  astute  portion  of  the  community, 
but  whose  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the  tfatus  quo  greatly 
overruled  any  promptings  of  their  better  judgment  to  act 
4>thenviM,  succeeded  in  constructing  by  attaching  ethical 
principle;  and  doctrines'  to  the  notion  of  a  future  state  of 
exisleiicc,  and  elaborating  a  system  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  Instead,  therefore,  of  conMAeriTxj;,  ■w\\^\.  ^^^Q^ 
nlitf  owea  to  religion,  it  may  yet  become  s>  t\\M*\AOT\.\w«  ^»i 
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Batnnl  monlit;  has  been  lowered  hj  such  lut  uraeutioa 
with  §upernaturul  belief. 

In  like  iimnncr,  instead  of  oonsideriiig  the  elevating  effeet 
of  the  conteinplatioQ  of  the  attribntes  of  a  penocal  anthnK 
poinorphic  deity,  it  is  a  fair  specalation  howjnoch  higber 
the  Imuian  mind  would  have  risen  in  its  efforts  to  oomprebiend 
the  oatural  univerec,  had  no  such  explanation  as  a  spiritoal 
being  or  a  personal  god  ever  suggested  itself. 

Having  thus  considered  the  alleged  progressive  inflaenees 
of  religion,  our  next  task  is  to  glance  at  the  opposite  elaas, 
the  anti-progressive  ioflaences. 

Whatever  may  be  the  benefits  which  supernatural  beliefa 
have  conferred  and  are  to  confer  upon  mwi  in  a  future  state 
of  existence,  they  have  not  only  conferred  none  upon  him  in 
the  present  state,  but  have  demonstrably  impeded  bis  up- 
ward course  throughout  his  entire  career.  The  prodnct  of 
bis  reason,  as  being  the  rational  deductions  of  the  normal 
mind,  but  drawn  from  premises  necessarily  &lse  in  eonae- 
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If  we  teek  for  a  single  term  wbicli  shall  most  completely 
embody  this  idea  and  represent  thid  class  of  hainan  actions, 
we  shall  And  it  in  the  word  superttttion.  fiat  the  coninion 
avceptation  of  tide  word  requires  to  be  somewhat  expanded 
in  order  to  make  it  cover  the  whole  ground.  The  notion 
that  **  superstition  is  anything  that  I  do  not  bulteTe,"  must 
^ve  way  to  tlio  definition,  "  belief  in  the  supernatural "  to 
which  the  term  adds  the  notion  of  consequent  foolish  or  in* 
jurioDs  acts,  Althougli  all  Bupcrstitions  may  not  be  obvi- 
ously connected  with  the  belief  in  spiritual  beings,  yet  tliis 
is  so  nearly  the  universal  rule  that  it  may  be  regarded  as 
-witboQt  exception.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  just  aa 
«ach  religion  claims  that  it  is  the  only  true  one,  bo  it  also  de- 
clares every  other  a  mere  superstition.  This  iipplics  even  to 
slightly  varying  sects,  as  the  Protestant  and  CHtliolic  eects  of 
Christianity;  for  every  one  knows  )iow,  shortly  after  the 
Itcfunuation  had  gained  control  of  England,  the  landed  es- 
tates of  tlie  Itomnn  Church  were  expropriated  by  acta  of 
Parliament,  which  recited  that  they  were  held  "  for  super- 
stitioiM  uiies," 

A  superstitious  act  is  one  that  no  animal  ever  commits. 
The  acta  of  animals  are  intensely  practical,  and  arc  equally 
free  from  affectation  and  from  Bui>ertitition.  They  arc  never 
guilty  of  any  such  nonsense  an  men  often  reason  themselves 
into.  Superstition  Is  therefore  a  strictly  human  develop- 
ment, and  really  constitutes  one  of  the  modus  tliat  reason 
had  tauf^ht  mankind  for  secnring  future  benefits  or  averting 
future  evils,  developing  aide  by  side  with  that  rational  fore- 
sight whi(^h  lias  been  the  chief  aid  to  liumnn  pro^reefl ;  the 
difference  between  superstition  nnd  Bciciitiftc  prcvinion  being, 
that  tlie  one  was  constnictcd  of  false,  and  the  other  of  true 
conceptions. 

It  would  of  course  1>o  imposniblc,  in  the  brief  p{)u('l-  that 
is  h-ft  un,  to  pass  in  review  the  vast  ninsa  of  suiKTstitii.ns  of 
mankind,  or  t<>  attempt  any  nyBtcmatic  enumeration  of  t.U« 
princiftal  clasBcs  into  wliicli  they  naturaWY  i»\\.    ^V  \\\vi»v  wiA- 
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flc6  to  meDtion  «  few  typical  cues,  each  of  which  win  donbt 
Icsa  suggest  to  the  reader  •  maltitnde  of  kindred  onei,  and 
Krve  to  kcvp  iii  his  mind  the  general  direction  which  the 
present  diauussion  aims  to  pnrsne. 

Probably  the  greater  part  of  all  snpentitions  belcmg  to 
(rliat  mav  be  called  the  indifferent  class,  t. «.,  the  class  whose 
iitfluonco  npoTi  tite  welfare  and  progreM  of  the  race  can  not 
be  said  to  be  cither  injurioas  or  beneficial,  at  least  directlj; 
altliongli  BUL-h  beliefs  can  Marvely  be  coDcetved  to  exist  with- 
out exerting  a  lowering  inflnence  of  a  general  character  npoB 
those  who  entertain  them.  Snch  indifferent  snperBtitions  are 
found  ill  a  tliousand  absurd  customs,  rites,  and  ceremonies 
among  the  uncivilized  races  of  man.  These  harmless  enstoms 
pass  by  insensible  gradations  into  more  and  more  poinf  al  and 
injurious  ones.  Thus  we  find  that  among  the  Charroas,  when 
tlie  head  of  the  family  died, "  the  danghterv,  widow,  and  mar> 
ried  sisters  were  obliged  to  have  each  one  joint  from  the  finger 
cut  off;  and  this  was  repeated  for  every  relation  of  the  like 
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howling  and  entting  tliemeelves."  *  Under  similar  drrtUD- 
etimces  it  is  related  that  "  among  tlie  IluidaliH  of  the  Pacitia 
Stated,  the  Taamish,  or  inspired  mediciuo-iiian,  *  springs  on 
the  tirst  person  he  meets,  bites  out  and  swallows  one  or  uiura 
tuuuthfuls  uf  the  raun'a  living  flesh  wherever  lie  cuu  lix  his 
teeth,  then  rashes  to  another  and  atiotlier.* "  f  tiuvh  bru- 
talities, however,  arc  among  the  least  serious  of  the  sacritivce 
vhich  savages  make  on  account  of  the  i>plrite  of  tlie  de|}artc-d. 
As  Mr.  Tylor  pointedly  remarks,  f  "  Men  do  not  stop  short 
at  the  pereuasiou  that  death  rulcasen  the  soul  to  a  free  and 
active  eustence,  but  thejr  quite  logically  proceed  to  assist 
nature  hj  sUying  men  in  order  to  liberate  their  sonls  for 
gltoetly  uses.**  The  sacrifice  of  slaves,  subordinate  officers, 
And  wives,  on  the  death  of  a  chief  or  king,  is  a  custom  ttiat 
prevails  in  a  shocking  manner  among  many  now  living  tribes 
of  savages.  "Ximencz  tells  us  concerning  tlie  Indians  of 
Vera  Paz,  that  '  when  a  lord  was  dying,  tliay  immediately 
killed  as  many  slaves  as  he  had,  that  they  miglit  precede  him 
and  prepare  the  house  for  their  master.* "  *  "  By  the  Moxi< 
«ans  '  the  number  of  victims  was  proportioned  to  tlio  grand' 
enr  of  the  funeral,  and  amounted  sometimes,  as  several  his- 
torians affirm,  to  two  hundred ' ;  and  in  Peru,  when  an  Ynca 
died,  *hii  attendants  and  favorite  concubines,  amounting 
sometimes,  it  is  said,  to  a  thousand,  were  immolated  on  his 
tomb.'  The  inteneity  of  the  faith  prompting  such  customs 
we  shall  the  better  conceive  on  finding  proof  that  the  victims 
are  often  willing,  and  occasionally  anxious,  to  die.  Among 
the  Gnaranie,  in  old  times,  some  faithful  followers  '  sacrificed 
themselves  at  the  grave  of  a  chief.'  Garcilasso  says  that  adcad 
Tnca's  wives  '  volunteered  to  be  killed,  and  their  number  wns 
often  such  that  the  officers  were  obliged  to  interfere,  saying 
that  enough  hod  gone  at  present'  ...  In  Africa  it  is  the 

*  **  Jouniit  at  RfWftrchct."  etc.,  p.  41t. 
t  f<peiK«r>R  "  Principle*  of  SodolooT,"  Tol.  I,  p.  ISB. 
t  "  PrimitiTe  rnllrtrr  "  fl'Ondon,  \m\\  ^o\\^.  ttV 
"iViiiW/ifinorSocialagT,"  toLI,  v- V>&. 
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same.  Among  the  Yorubans,  at  the  fanenil  of  a  great  man, 
nut  onljr  are  eliives  eUJn,  but '  many  of  hia  frieads  stralloir 
poison,'  and  are  entombed  witli  him.  Formerly  ia  Cotigo^ 
'  wlicu  the  king  woa  buried,  a  dozen  yoang  maida  leaped  into 
the  grave  .  .  .  and  were  buried  alive  to  serve  him  in  the 
other  world.  Tlicse  maids  were  then  so  eager  for  this  scr- 
viec  to  their  deceased  prince  that,  in  striving  who  should  be 
liret,  they  killed  one  another.'  And  in  Dahomey,  *  immedS- 
ately  the  king  dies,  his  wives  b^n  to  destroy  all  his  furni- 
ture and  things  of  value,  as  well  as  their  own ;  and  to  murder 
one  another.  On  one  occasion  two  hundred  and  eighty-five 
of  the  women  were  thns  killed  before  the  new  king  conUt 
stop  it.' "  * 

"  Some  Khonds  believe  the  god  eata  the  hnman  being 
killed  for  him ;  the  Tahitiane  thought  their  gods  fed  on  the 
spirits  of  the  dead,  and  therefore  provided  them  with  sncb 
spirits  by  frequent  slattghterings.  .  .  .  The  Tongans  made 
offerings  of  cliildrcn  to  their  gods,  who  were  deified  chiefs. 
.  .  Among  the  Mexicans  additional  slaves  were  slain  on 
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were  likewiie  slain,  Mid  tl)e§e  bodioi  were  apolcen  of  aa '  gnaa 
for  bedding  the  grave.*  AVhen  Ba  Mbitlii,  the  pride  of  So- 
moaomo,  iraa  lost  at  aea,  seTenteen  of  his  wivea  were  killed, 
and  after  the  news  of  the  masBftcre  of  tlie  Xamena  people, 
in  1839,  eighty  women  were  atrangled  to  accompany  the 
spirita  of  their  murdered  hnsbanda.  .  .  .  The  Cariba  would 
«lay  on  the  dead  master^a  grave  any  of  his  slavea  they  could 
lay  handa  on.  Among  the  native  peoples  risen  to  consider- 
ably high  grades  of  social  and  political  life,  these  practices 
vere  not  anppressed  but  exa^erated,  in  the  ghastly  sacri- 
flees  of  warriors,  slaves,  and  wives,  who  departed  to  continue 
their  duteous  offices  at  the  funeral  of  the  chief  or  monarch  in 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  in  Bogota  and  Pent."* 

<''PTlniitiTaCiilt4iTa"(Lmd<«,  1171),  toI.I,  pp.  41B,  414. 

Lot  It  (bouM  ba  mppaMd  tbM  tba  an  of  ucrifios*  U  oT«r,  ud  *11  eonomi 
ttboit  then)  imollcd  tor,  I  ^)pciid  th«  fbllDwitiB  tclegnn  tram  the  ■*  Maw  Yoric 
TribiuK,"  of  April  IS,  ISBO,  uuMundng  wi  ercnt  which  oocurrw)  liz  moDth* 
•ftcr  tlili  dupttr  wu  written : 

"  LoNDoa,  April  UtK—ttt*  iera  buadred  man,  boji,  flrli,  priattt,  ud  for- 
Sgaen  tieriSced  u  MandaUjr  for  tha  mtonitlon  ol  tba  Ung'a  health,  *m« 
boriad  ■IW^^tM  *  bareed,'  u  pTtTiousljr  lUted — under  th«  tovac*  of  tba  dl; 
wtlU.    The  dtcd  vu  doD*  t«  kppMM  tba  tTil  aplriu." 

ConnenUni  on  thia  occurrcnoa,  the  **  Unilcd  Etitei  BcotMHuUt,"  April  IT, 
IBBO,  ufi:  "TbeaaeriBfc  of  WT«n  buodrad  pcraoni,  lacluiUn^  men,  boTi,  wo- 
-Den,  pri*,  prieua,  nod  foreigDera,  at  Uandalaj,  for  the  rntorallon  of  tlie  Ung 
Thcbaw'*  baallh,  la  ad  ouirage  and  a  blot  on  ib«  ddllnlioB  of  the  nlneteeDlh 
cmlurj.  Had  >ueb  a  wboleule  maaiaere  ooeorrod  in  tba  moat  remote  and  lna& 
«iaa4ble  ragiona  at  Africa,  thtra  iniRbt  ba  an  ttcate  allFgad  tor  nonJnIerference 
«■  the  part  of  rivlllied  goremuienti,  but  no  auch  n-unn  can  br  given  in  tbi* 
fautancc  Bunub  la  one  <>t  iba  important  hingdoma  of  ibe  far  RaM.  Manda. 
lay,  the  capital  and  midcnce  of  the  monitcr  kioR,  ia  an  accrrwlbla  aea-port,  in 
which  reaidc  conauli  rcpmemlng  European  and  Anlalic  powtra.  The  inlenllca 
«[  Ihii  pagan  to  offer  luch  a  horrible  rile  to  appeaw  hla  goda  waa  iinown  to  (ha 
eoDtula,  and  fear  and  cooitemalion  bad  aclied  upon  hia  aubjecta  ami  Ihej  wen 
flednir  tor  tbt'ir  Urea. 

"  The  gaTemmunla  who  heretofore  aeemed  to  eierdw  a  wrt  of  protrctorat* 
oTCT  thcM  tmaller  kingdom!  made  no  atlcnipti  to  itaT  ihia  wbnla^ila  aUiishtcr, 
ud  the  Itlng  waa  pcrmllliid  to  burr  alWe  ««Ten  himi\T«&  ^\a\iiv«  unvXcT  \'ia 
umtn  ef  tb*  dlT  nil*.    Tblt  fMrfui  n«w*  cscltea  a  *bu4^t  \\\tiM^  *\\  Oat*"*- 
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The  waste  and  syetematic  destmction  of  property  at  fii- 
oentl^  though  lew  shucking  tlian  the  deetroctioo  of  life,  ha* 
probab];,  in  fact,  been  eveu  a  more  terrible  evil  to  ntankind. 
Among  tlieee  degraded  eavagee,  a  few  wretched  lives  sudi 
as  are  thus  saeritlced  count  for  little,  and  slightly  tend  to 
diminish  population,  always  too  great  for  the  means  of  rab- 
BiBlenco.  The  thing  mo«t  to  be  desired  is  a  comfortable  Ht* 
ing  for  those  who  survive,  and  whatever  destroys  property 
strikes  a  direct  blow  at  the  happiness  of  the  living  (voL  i,  p. 
493).  Moreover,  the  sanguinary  practices  above  described, 
though  common  to  many  peoples,  are  believed  to  be  limited 
to  cases  of  the  death  of  chiefs,  kings,  and  high  dignitaries, 
and  to  prevail  only  in  a  mild  form,  if  at  all,  on  occasions  of 
death  among  common  men.  Xot  so  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. Any  one  who  has  any  property  is  high  enough  to  have 
it  all  destroyed  at  his  death,  and  this  may  in  some  cases  have 
actually  proved  fatal  to  the  existence  of  certain  tribes. 

"With  the  dead  Patagonians  are  left '  all  their  property'; 
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vera  rolled.'  B7  the  Miabmis,  all  the  thing*  '  neceflsu;  for 
a  pertoa  whiUt  living  are  pkced  in  a  home  built  over  the 
,grave.*  And  Burton  uya  that,  in  Old  Calabar,  a  house  ia 
built  on  the  beach  to  contain  the  deceased's  property,  'to- 
j^ther  with  a  bed,  that  the  ghost  may  not  sleep  upon  the 
floor.'  To  Budi  an  extent  is  this  provuion  for  the  future 
life  of  the  deoea«ed  carried,  as,  in  many  cases,  to  entail  great 
evil  on  the  survivors.  Concerning  some  Gold  Coast  tribes, 
Beacham  says,  *A  fancral  is  usually  absolute  niln  to  a  poor 
family.*  Low  states  that  the  Dy^u,  besides  the  deceased's 
pra[)erty,  *  bury  with  him  sometimes  Urge  sums  of  money 
and  other  valuables ;  bo  that  a  father,  wlio  has  been  nnfortn- 
nate  in  the  death  of  many  of  his  family,  is  frequently  re- 
duced to  poverty.'  And  among  some  extinct  societies  of 
America,  nothing  but  the  deceased's  land,  which  they  are 
unable  to  put  into  his  grave,  remained  for  his  widow  and 
children."  *  "  On  the  death  of  a  Toda, '  his  entire  lierd '  of 
oxen  was  sacrificed ;  tlie  implication  being  tliat  his  widow 
and  diildren  had  to  suffer  great  want.  When,  of  the  Cliip- 
pewayans,  we  are  told  that  'no  article  is  spared  by  these  un- 
happy men  when  a  near  relative  dies' — wlien  we  learn  that 
among  the  Bagos,  a  chiefs  widows  bum  all  their  stores  of 
food  at  his  funeral ;  we  can  not  but  infer  lack  of  tttod  as  a 
result.  And  tw  we  find  it.  Bancroft  tells  us  that '  the  In- 
dians of  the  Rockv  Mountains  bum  with  the  deceased  all  his 
effects,  and  even  those  of  liia  nearest  relatives,  so  that  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  a  family  is  reduced  to  absolute 
atarvation*;  and,  of  the  Bagos  above  named,  Caillifi  says, 
*  The  family  of  the  deceased,  wlio  are  mined  by  this  act  of 
anperstition  [burning  his  property],  are  supported  through 
the  next  harvest  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.' "  t  In 
the  ease  of  monarclis,  the  sacrifice  of  property  is  on  a 
scale  proportionate  to  their  rank.  "  Here  are  tlio  dctaila  of 
an  aocoont  published  in  1840,  of  the  funeral  of  the  lata 

'  "  PHndplet  ol  Sodolog},"  *al.  I,  W-  ^0^>  VA- 
f  Xae.  eit.,  p.  JS». 


«f 
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Ung  of  Cochtn-Clilna :  *  Wliea  the  oorpie  of  Thlen  Tri  m* 
depoflited  in  the  coffin,  tliere  were  kIk  deported  tn  It  nuB^ 
things  for  tlie  ubo  of  tlie  deceased  in  the  other  mrid, 
Bucti  as  Ilia  crown,  tnrbans,  clothet  of  all  deseriptiona,  gold, 
nlvor,  and  other  precloaa  articles,  rioe  and  other  prorl^ons,' 
MealH  were  set  oat  near  the  coffin,  and  there  was  •  framed 
piece  of  damaak  with  woolen  characters,  the  abode  of  one  of 
the  souls  of  the  defunct.  In  the  tomb,  an  indoaed  edifice  vi 
stone,  the  cliildlen  wives  of  the  deceased  were  to  be  perpet- 
ually shut  up  to  guard  the  sepulchre, '  and  prepare  dallj  the 
food  and  other  things  of  which  they  think  the  deceased  has 
need  in  the  other  life.*  At  the  time  of  the  deposit  of  the 
coffin  in  a  caTcm  behind  the  tomb  building,  there  were  bunt 
three  great  piles  of  boats,  stages,  and  ever;  thing  naed  in  the 
funeral, '  and,  moreover,  of  all  tlie  objects  which  had  been  is 
use  by  the  king  during  his  1ife>time,  of  chessmen,  nmdcal 
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■onw  honiM  for  tlw  living  while  tbej  baitowed  lo  mooh 
care  on  the  tombt  wliera  the  doad  wera  interred ;  end  alinl< 
liriy  Diodanu,  giving  a  reaaon  for  the  uieonneM  of  the  Egyp- 
tian** dwellinga,  aa  oontruted  with  the  iplondor  of  thulr 
touiha,  aajra,  *  The;  oall  the  Iiouhm  of  the  living  hina,  bocaua(» 
thejr'atay  In  them  bnt  a  little  while ;  hut  the  aepukhrGs  of 
the  dead  they  call  everlasting  habitations."**  The  pyn- 
midi  of  Egypt  are  generally  mppcaed  to  have  been  erected 
sa  ^gontic  tomb*  for  dooeoaed  klngi ;  and  Uerodotna  f  givei 
'  an  account  of  the  enormoiia  coat  of  material,  labor,  and  time 
that  their  oooatmetion  entailed  upon  the  people  of  Egypt. 
The  temple,  aa  Hr.  Spencer  ahowa,  baa  grown  out  of  the  tomb, 
and  therefore  all  the  coatly  moaquee,  eathednda,  and  churchc* 
of  latur  age*,  whatever  opiniona  maybe  hold  aa  to  their  value 
to  the  nee,  must  be  traced  to  thia  early  aupentitlon. 

In  condderiiig  aoluly  the  effect  which  Bupentltioni  exert 
upon  the  progress  of  the  human  race,  certain  of  the  less  obvi* 
ooa  and  striking  practices  and  tendencies  come,  on  closer 
.  examination,  to  outweigli  other  more  manifest  and  at  flrat 
apparently  more  injurious  ones.  Just  as  the  destruction  of 
property  has  been  shown  to  be  a  really  worse  evil  than  tlie 
destruction  of  life,  ao  the  more  gentle  but  peraisteiit  opposi- 
tion wliich  all  form*  of  religion  have  offered  to  tlie  progress 
«f  science,  even  In  its  Infantile,  unsyntematlc,  or  empirical 
state,  has  really  contributed  more  to  retard  the  progress  of 
civilization  tlian  Iiave  all  these  bloody  sacrifices  of  life  and 
wanton  destructions  of  wealtli. 

Let  u*  consider  tills  Influence  under  two  general  head*, 
tta  n^ative  and  Its  positive  aspocU. 

Tlie  only  manner  in  which  the  temporal  condition  of  the 
tinman  race  has  nndergone  any  amelioration  has  liecn  by  its 
active  and'auccessful  efforts  to  modify  the  environment.  In 
doing  this  the  phyncal  forces  and  snbatances,  tlie  material 
objects  and  their  qualities,  whetlier  animate  or  inanimate, 
liave  alone  been  operated  upon,  ProgTew,ViiiwA.,coww(\%\^ 
wrfSudoIog)-,"  «J.  l,ii.  «(.  ^11,w.'v^v-vi*. 
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the  dirvcting  of  natural  foroei,  otherwlM  doing  no  good  or 
doing  )iarin,  Into  channob  of  human  advantage.  It  fdlom 
that  no  vfForta  to  control  Bupematoral  Influenoes  can  by  any 
poaaibilit}'  cuntrihute  to  tbU  roiult.  Eren  graatiug  the  real* 
It;  of  tliu  ullegod  Bupomatural  hulnga,  tlioj  are  nono  the  Ism 
wholly  outttldo  the  doiiiula  of  all  nuturial  things  with  which 
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genet  hu  enabled  them  to  exerelae,  la  not  really  applicable 
here,  since  In  bo  far  as  tlie;  are  caltivating  letters,  or  any  of 
tlie  great  pn^^reaaiTe  arta,  they  are  not  acting  in  their  Bace^ 
dotil  bnt  In  a  scientific  capoolty,  and  it  is  not  individuals 
bnt  actions  which  we  must  seek  to  classify.  Still,  as  is  well 
known,  tlie  tendency  has  ever  been  to  establish  a  caste  of 
purely  "  apiritiial "  advisers,  not  iu  the  sense  in  wlilcli  Comto 
nsed  tiiat  word,  viz.,  intelUetual,  but  wlioec  sole  duty  It 
■bontd  be  to  look  after  the  relations  of  mankind  to  assumed 
apiritnal  beings.  As  such,  so  far  as  this  lifu  is  concL'mod, 
their  eneiffies  are  wholly  wasted,  as  are  also  those  of  the 
Uty  expended  in  purely  devotional  or  propitiator^'  exereiries. 

This  withdrawal  of  hnman  eneifiy  and  attention  from  the 
things  of  this  life  and  fixing  them  upon  aupramundane  and 
supernatural  conceptions  is  attended  with  secondary  corhs 
quences  whicli  are  far  more  important  than  the  actual  loaa 
tlina  occasioned  to  temporal  interests.  It  brings  about  a  com- 
'  plete  divorce  of  man  from  nature. 

As  it  ia  only  by  operating  directly  upon  the  materia)  uni- 
verse that  any  beneficial  changes  can  ever  1m  wrought  in  man*s 
social  condition,  It  ia  apparent  how  great  must  be  the  injury 
whicli  anch  a  divorce  must  nccoeion.  Erasmus,  "  the  brains  of 
the  Reformation,"  truly  said :  "  Though  our  mortal  eyes  have 
failed  to  penetrate  the  deptlis  of  heaven,  we  have  succeeded 
In  losing  sight  of  our  own  earth."  In  thua  loaing  aiglit  of 
earth  the  men  of  that  and  preceding  centuries  had  shut  out 
all  hope  of  further  material  advancement,  and  limi,  in  the 
meet  important  elements  of  social  exinteiicc,  actually  been 
degenerating  fur  more  limn  a  thouitanil  ycnni.  During  this 
long  period  of  the  world's  recent  history,  religion  held  eu- 
preiiic  sway  over  tlie  highest  types  of  humanity,  and,  witli  a 
great  pant  l>eliind  it,  bnricd  and  forgotten,  all  socinl  nnd  in- 
tcllectual  progress  w.is  in  a  state  of  coniplcic  susperiKlon.* 

*  jt>  ihoirinK  the  Kmml  lugniiian  o(  the  vorlJ.  with  rc*t>rcl  to  xhe  pmR- 
f«M  of  (deocf,  from  the  thlnl  to  the  AflMnth  ernturic*,  tbt  lo\\n«\n7:,  \ik<-&Qn 
from  th*  uaiuJ  aJdnuet  Prottfor  O.  C.  Uarab,  u  t«.\i\niV>«tV^u\  b\  '&« 
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It  is  safe  to  afBnn  that,  coald  sncb  a  state  of  thlDgi  contintM^ 
rapid  cicgunvraoy  would  eventnallf  set  is,  and  civilized  nets 
would  paw  back  into  barbarism.  We  majr,  tberefore,  cob- 
tempUtti  this  us  ono  of  the  possible  ways  in  which  incea  may 
have  brought  about  their  own  exttnctiou  at  an  early  period 
in  thuir  career. 

One  u(  tliu  earliest  results  of  this  state  of  mind  aftw  It 
has  becotne  dirouio  Id  society  Is  a  complete  tndifferenoe  to  / 
natural  plicnoiiieDa  when  presented.  Engruosed  in  thon^ts 
of  another  world,  and  of  beings  beyoud  the  range  of  bodily 
experience,  men  soon  come  to  manifest  no  concern  foe  any 
of  the  things  of  this  mortal  existence.  Under  such  a  senti- 
ment temporal  affairs  must  languish  and  material  progress 
cease.  Moreover,  this  state  of  indifference  further  develops 
into  one  of  contempt  and  scorn  for  all  earthly  surrounding 
Asceticism  is  the  result.  Life  is  despised  aud  death  courted. 
Tlie  Getts  weep  at  births  and  laugh  at  funerals.    Abdallah 
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fn>in  ttetTCD.**  *  "  The  monastic  reclnae  cIobm  every  aper- 
ture of  hia  narrow  cell  on  bis  retnm  from  midni^it  prayers, 
for  fear  that  tlie  nightingale's  song  might  intrude  npon  his 
devotions,  or  the  morning  wind  visit  him  with  the  fragrance 
and  the  greeting  of  the  hill  forests,  and  divert  his  mind  to 
eartlily  things  from  things  spiritual."  f  The  monks  of  the 
order  of  FettiUatu  "  knelt  on  the  floor  daring  their  refections, 
and  some  of  them  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking  out  of  skulls. 
They  abstained  from  eggs,  tlsli,  batter,  and  even  salt,  and 
confined  themselves  to  pottage  made  of  herbs  boiled  in  water, 
and  bread  so  coarse  and  black  that  beasts  refused  to  cat  of  it.'* 
As  a  result  of  this  austerity  fourteen  monks  died  In  a  single 
wcek.f  Fasoal  refused  to  look  at  a  landscape,  and  wasted 
the  btter  jurt  of  his  brilliant  life  amid  the  flS]>critiGs  of  Port 
Royal,*  Racine,  the  great  French  poet  and  drainalist,  robbed 
the  world  uf  his  talents  at  an  early  age  by  burying  them  in 
the  satiie  grave.! 

From  asceticism  it  is  but  a  short  and  natural  step  to  sclf- 
■  urture,  and  this  practice  bos  prevailed  extcngivi-ly  among 
many  religious  sects,  especially  the  more  advanced.  Indian 
faliin  "  swing  for  hours  from  hooks  drawn  through  the 
mneclcs  of  their  backfi,  or  let  their  nails  gruw  through  tho 
palms  of  their  clinched  hands,  or  roll  over  and  o\er  hun- 
dreds of  miles  to  visit  a  shrine."  Rcllaniiine  patiently  let 
the  fleas  bite  him,  saying,  "We  shall  have  heaven  to  reward 
us  for  our  sufferings  but  these  poor  creatures  have  nothing 
but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  life."  ^    S]ieiiking  of  the 

•  "  PrimiUrr  Culture  "  (Laaaoa,  1871),  »ol.  li,  pp.  •0,  B7. 

f  QuotcJ  frtm  IHric  nutlia  bj  Dr.  F«Ui  L.  0*w4l<],  "  Popular  Science 
Konlhlj."  Tol.  lil,  p,  «3. 

t  "  Work*  of  Pr«nd«  Boonn  "  (Np"  York,  1869),  »ol.  I,  p.  8.12,  nole. 

■  He  In  piid  to  btTS  ffvi-n  hiniKlf  nitin:l<r  up  to  "  pnyer  and  praclira*  ul 
mortlGeatlon,  ■mong  which  prmcticd  ma;  be  HR-Dllaocd  that  o(  Ki'^rinj;  id  iron 
KfrdU.  oludilFd  witb  ibarp  polnta,  which  ha  forced  Into  hia  Bci>h  wheDCvrr  Ik^ 
fdt  bimwit  tuilled  bj  ainful  tboufbtj."  ("Chamtwrn'*  EncycloiuEJia."  IBOS, 
■Ttfcle  PaKsl.) 

J  norhe,   "Bitlolnttf  priociptax  terlTaln*  Frao^ilt,"  \otm'A,  V-^'f> 
■*  "PHa/arBCuliun" (Loadm,  1871),  *ol.  I,  p.  «6,toot*i**. 
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FUgellautB,  Dr.  Carpenter  says:  ** Theia  FUgelluiti  went 
about  in  banda  with  banners,  and  even  mniic^  canTing 
flconrgen ;  and  then  at  a  given  signal  every  one  woold  strip 
off  ttie  upper  garment  (men,  women,  and  chUdren  joined 
these  bandd),  and  proceed  to  flog  themselves  very  severely 
indeed,  or  to  flog  each  other;  .  .  .  mothers  actoally  aeonrged 
their  new-bom  infants  before  they  were  baptized,  believing 
that  in  so  doing  tliey  were  making  an  offering  acceptable  to 
God."  <*  It  is  reported  upon  reliable  authority  that  the  prac- 
tice of  scourging  still  provuled  a  few  years  ago  at  Rome-f 
III  a  few  countries  this  self-chastisement  is  carried  to  a  fatal 
result,  as  in  India,  where  until  recently  the  practice  of  ne- 
riflcing  themselves  nnder  the  ear  of  Juggernaut  still  pre- 
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Teaaor  indiutriel  do  I'liumanit^  par  le  eentiiiient  exoguru 
d'un  atupide  optiiuianic,  coiniuo  on  peut  le  vjriHur  en  tant 
d'occasioiu  d^isivea."  It  must  be  constantly  boniu  in  miud 
tbat  all  progrcM  consiats  in  the  arbitrarj'  alterution,  hy  Iiu* 
inan  effort*  and  devices,  of  the  normal  course  of  nature,  bo 
tliat  civilization  is  wholly  an  artificial  product.  But  if  the 
natural  cooree  of  thinga  is  the  result  of  the  voluntary  action 
of  •piritoal  beinge,  nothing  could  be  moru  rational,  on  this 
aMUtuption,  than  the  conclusion  that  every  artiticial  product 
ia  the  lesnlt  of  sncceasful  attempts  on  the  part  of  innn  to 
thvart  the  will  of  the  gods.  This  sentiment,  as  Comto  ad- 
mita,  even  while  striving  to  defend  the  priesthood,  really  has 
made  itself  felt,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  uf 
religious  belief,  on  the  one  liand,  and  of  the  logical  powers 
of  the  mind,  on  the  other.  Iteason  and  credulity,  iiKuuIIy 
pitted  one  against  the  other,  are  here  found  in  clusc  ulliuii<-u 
on  the  side  of  error  against  civilization.  Whatever  progro<« 
was,  in  fact,  made  in  the  earlier  stages  when  belief  was  most 
intense,  was  due  to  the  feebleness  of  tlie  reaiwii,  which  failed 
to  deduce  this  most  obvious  conclusion ;  while  the  progresH 
made  at  later  stages,  when  reason  had  been  strengthened, 
was  due  to  a  decline  in  the  intensity  of  the  belief,  which 
questioned  the  premises  upon  which  ttie  reasoning  proceeds. 
The  Btaf(c  in  which  progress  is  most  completely  arrested  is 
that  which  precedes  the  era  of  doubt,  but  succeeds  the  full 
development  of  the  rational  faculty.  Such  a  utagc  niiiy  lie 
considered  as  having;  actu.illy  existed  after  the  defliiie  of  the 
intellectual  epoch  of  Greek  and  Romim  philopophy  and  he- 
fore  the  epoch  of  skepticism  inaugurated  hy  the  Protestant 
TJef"niiati"n  and  completed  by  the  adoption  of  the  seientiliir 
method.  It  was  durini;  this  perifxl  that  the  Icgiiiiiinle  inllii- 
ence  of  an  honest  and  immovable  lH.'licf  in  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  theology  and  reli;jion.  ciinple<i  with  a  triiined  inid 
inherited  mastery  of  the  theory  and  use  of  Inj;ic  ntid  rc:i<iin^ 
aicccede<}  most  completely  in  barrinirtho  wa^-  o\  l\\ti  vi\\\«X\si- 
nt/re  arts. 
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Naturally  cnongb,  too,  we  find  that  this  open  oppositioii 
made  itself  most  distinctly  nianifeBt  near  the  banning  and 
near  the  closo  of  this  period.  It  must  fint  aubdne  and  ova- 
whclui  the  lights  of  antiquity,  which  was  not  accomplisbed 
without  a  utniggle;  and,  when  Bkepticism  reared  its  head 
twelvu  ceuturicA  later,  there  resulted  the  aocond  grand  strug- 
gle. During  the  long  interval  which  sepanted  these  two 
struggk-a  m>  quiet  lay  the  smothered  form  of  progress  that 
Bcan-ely  a  murmur  from  It  is  heard  through  history.  Re- 
ligion once  instnllud  in  full  power  throughout  Europe,  West- 
eni  Asia,  and  Xorthem  Africa,  its  systematic  warfare  upot 
the  progrcBs  of  tlie  past  began.  The  schools  of  philoeophy, 
art,  mid  science  were  closed;  the  teachers  of  all  branehes 
were  forbidden  to  impart  their  knowledge.  The  works  of 
art  were  broken  up  as  pagan  idols,  or  transformed  into 
C'hnstiitn  symbols.  Muhommedanism  came  to  supplement 
the  work  of  Christianity.  The  Alexandrian  UniTersity  (for 
Mich  it  really  was)  was  inhibited;  its  teachers  were  scat- 
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smuldered,  ind  when  at  lut  they  oonld  be  smothered  do 
longer,  and  burst  out  afresh  in  Uie  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  irrepressible  conflict  was  renewed,  tliis  time 
with  far  greater  warmth  than  ever  before.  Tlie  story  of  tlie 
Protestant  Seformation,  of  the  Holy  Intjaisition,  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  n^tchcraft,  of  tho  persecution  of  Copernicus  and 
Galileo,  of  the  nuurtyrdom  of  Bruno  and  Serretos,  and  of  tlio 
bitter  and  systematic  warfare  upon  science  and  material 
civilization,  ia  already  a  trite  theme,  and  its  truo  cliaracter 
donbtlesB  fails  to  reoeive  due  appreciation  from  the  fro- 
qnency  with  which  it  is  presented  to  the  mind.  It  woald, 
tlicrvforet  be  a  wliolly  superfluous  task  to  attempt  hero  to 
paw  this  chapter  of  human  history  in  raview.  Having  called 
it  np  and  fixed  it  in  its  appropriate  niche  in  tho  general 
scheme,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  tlie  reader  for  further 
details  to  the  histoiy  of  Europe  during  those  periods. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  the  reader  will  doabtlcss  have  al- 
ready seen  ample  justifioation  for  tlie  introduction  and  some- 
what extended  treatment  of  the  religious  influence  in  so- 
ciety. It  is  not  alone  because  the  popular  belief  respecting 
its  relations  to  human  prt^ress  is  wholly  erroneous  tliat  this 
became  OMential.  TUero  ara  practical  rearoiw,  arising  out 
of  tlic  general  system  of  thought  that  it  is  hero  souglit  to 
develop,  which  made  this  course  a  logical  necessity.  The 
natural  and  the  sapernatnral  agencies  have  one  and  tho 
same  origin,  seek  one  and  the  same  object,  and  follow  diii- 
tinct  hot  coordinate  lines.  To  omit  one  of  these  would  be 
to  present  a  ono-sided  and  nnhalanccd  syrtcm,  easily  over- 
thrown. 

All  voluntary  human  efforts  are  necessarily  directed  to 
^the  modiflcation  of  the  existing  condition  of  thingo  in  the 
interest  of  man.  In  the  primordial  gropinir  of  the  human 
reason,  two  widely  different  mcthoals  of  attaining  tliiri  end 
were,  as  we  havo  sliown,  adoptcil  unA  c:vtriw\  r.wt,Tvw.\\v«  «\, 
wLicb  haayet  been  completely  r<jiiount.ii«l  \>y  ai\^  ■^VAfeTi.-^ 
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or  nation.  One  of  these  metlioda  aimed  to  control  for  man'i 
benefit  the  simpler  and  more  Buperlidal  phenomena  whidi, 
from  their  siitipUcity  and  superficiality,  were  earlj  aeen  to 
be  governed  by  invariable  laws.  The  other  aimed  to  con- 
trot,  for  the  tame  purpose,  the  deeper  and  more  occult  plie-  ^ 
noiiienawliieli,  from  tlidr  deptli  and  uliBcurit;,  were  believed 
to  be  produced  by  the  voluntary  action  of  luysteriuus  spirit- 
ual beings,  having  minds  and  wills  like  those  of  men.  Tin 
superst  met  lire  which  was  built  upon  the  first  of  tlteso  fonit- 
datioiiB  wuB  that  of  licicnce  and  inventive  art,  cunstitntii^ 
tlie  matcri:i]  civilization  of  the  world.  The  BupcistmctnrB 
which  was  built  upon  the  second  of  these  foundations  wai 
the  reli{;;ion8  cditlcc.  The  first,  being  founded  upon  a  be- 
lief in  hannony  with  the  real  state  of  tilings  in  the  nnivera^ 
resulted  in  the  intellectual  elevation  and  physical  improve- 
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all  along  been  on  tbe  offensive.  Ita  march,  tlioagh  nhlmate* 
1y  irresiBtible,  wu  oevertheleM  perpetually  lesUted  by  the 
agenda  of  mpematnral  belief,  reaulting  In  a  oontinuoiu  and 
protracted  "  conflict." 

CoMCLUBlOH, 

The  real  progreaa  of  the  world  luu  not,  bb  we  have  lecn, 
been  along  one  direct  and  oontinuoiu  line.  While  treating 
of  the  mode  of  development  in  biology,  in  Chapter  YI  (vol. 
i,  p.  425),  we  «w  that  it  comisted  in  an  irregular  and  appar- 
ently fortuitous  succession  of  alternating  advances  and  hulta, 
none  of  the  former  ever  proceeding  in  precisely  the  same  gen- 
eral direction  as  the  one  preceding  it,  and  the  latter  jiersiat- 
ing  until  there  bad  been  developed  some  new  principle  which 
should  serve  aa  a  new  point  of  departure  foz  the  succeeding 
advance.  This  process  was  compared  to  the  slow,  labored,  and 
irregular  approach  of  a  besieging  army  toward  a  gurriMued 
fortress,  the  advances  being  usually  executed  rapidly  and 
by  indirect  or  flank  movements.  If  we  look  back  over  the 
hii>tory  of  human  progress,  wa  shall  see  that  it  lias  been  ac- 
complished in  a  somewhat  similar  manner.  Considering,  first, 
that  branch  which  has  consisted  in  the  development  of  the 
power  of  intercommunication,  we  see  that  each  step  hus  been 
the  result  of  a  now  discovoiy  which  may  be  regarded  as  in 
one  sense  fortuitous,  and  without  which  the  level  previously 
reached  might  not  have  been  quitted  for  an  indefinite  period, 
or  which  might,  for  anglit  we  can  see,  have  been  mailc  n<:es 
earlier  than  it  actually  was.  The  Greeks  might  as  well  have 
had  the  priiiting-press  aa  to  have  had  its  iiivuntiun  poet* 
poned  for  two  thousand  yean  after  the  literature  of  Oreeco 
had  reached  Its  lonith ;  or  we  may  easily  conceive  of  the 
total  failure  to  realize  tliat  invention  for  anolher  thousand 
years  from  the  date  of  the  actual  event.  Along  the  other 
line  of  material  progress  this  is  even  more  obvionsly  true,  and 

hmre  KNigfat  to  Duki  Out  that  •denoe  wm  not  boilll*  U>  thcolofir  htie  not  bcrn 
■o  eltu.*lgbtrd  u  tbdr  oppOMBU  "  ("  PopuUr  Bdtw*  Umv^X-)^  ^qV  v^,^ 
9]S> 
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stands  out  in  great  clesniew  toward  tlie  last  end  of  the  line. 
WliHt  was  Baid  of  the  printing-preu  might  with  equal  pro- 
pHoty  be  said  of  each  of  the  great  epoch-making  diaooveries 
and  inventions  of  tlio  preaunt  age,  or  of  preceding  ages,  and 
it  ia  to  these  tliat  material  progress  k  chiefl;  due.  Society, 
thoruforo,  liko  organized  life  in  general,  has  roachod  its  pr» 
ent  iMwitiun  by  executing,  as  it  wore,  a  series  of  sncceuful 
flank  inovenicnts,  each  accomplished  with  rapldit;,  and  sepa- 
rated by  long  intervals  of  stagnation, 

'\Vo  also  saw  that  the  real  progress  of  the  race  had  been 
very  much  greater  than  appears  upon  a  comporison  of  two 
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vaaet  1001%  to  fboobbh,  ob  BHoont  PBoxntAiE  bitd  ov 
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acdooi  AawamlB  utloiw— CompuUoiy  aetluii* — Tolonlar;  •etlon^— 
KatBN  of  th«  vUt  and  tbe  monl  Mntlmeot — ImpoUlTc  kciloa*— IncooUiit 
cnqr  of  ibe  nonJ  code  Id  andemiiJng  ■od  commending  c«ruia  ematlaas— • 
Lots — Anger — Ambltloo — Aririce— ImpuUIn  Mtlotu  paueMlag  nwnl 
qulltj— Impul«lv«  kcUuu  dcToU  of  monl  qiutlltji — rtilIg«o|j1ijr  o(  babit — 
Delibcmirii  «ctloa»  '  DtllbaratlTe  RctloM  poaaofiilng  roornl  i|uaHlv — Nhi- 
iir«  of  the  eoiuclcMc— Tlrtu*  and  *lcv — Rnpontlblltr; — Crimt— Vormtl 
detibentire  action i—flupn-nonnal,  or  atlnilKtlr,  drllheritlre  anlonn — Dc- 
Ubtiaike  aniona  dcToid  of  moral  quallij — Djoamlc  iciton^i — Man'*  do- 
mtokn  orer  oalure — EumpUi  of  the  appllmlon  of  Ihu  lnd<m:l  nii-lhixt 
of  CMulkm— Knowing,  kaovlng  how,  and  doing— I uli vidua!  and  aocUl 
dynamic  aciiou. 

Is  the  two  precetling  cliapten  we  have  wen — 

1.  That  true  utility  consUta  in  tho  incrcnw  of  liitmnn 
luppinesA,  wliicli  is  the  ultimate  end  of  nil  vohintoiy  effort ; 
and — 

3.  That  social  proj^reaa,  luch  a*  It  hnn  been  dcflned  and 
deacribed,  constitutes  the  [mmcdtato  and  direct  nicann  to  that 
□Itlmato  end. 

Since  the  increase  of  happiness  upon  a  larfto  scale  can  not 
be  secured  directly,  it  becomes  necessary  tn  Inquire  how  it 
can  be  secured  Indirectly.  Pn^^ress  bclnfr  nn  inimediHte 
means  to  tliat  end,  and  the  only  Immedl&te  mewv*,  '^«  "^.v**- 
tlon  h  reduced  to  a  oonsfdentton  ol  iVe  moMv*  X,&  ■^wy.Tw*. 
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It  1b  clear  tliat  ia  «  general  waj  this  most  coiuist  In  wnM 
form  of  actum.  If  the  nltinuite  end  conld  be  direttfy  we- 
cured,  it  would  require  to  be  dona  by  meaDs  of  eome  klitd 
of  action.  In  that  cose,  tbe  civilizini^  inflaences  of  ■odetf 
might  be  left  out  of  tbe  account,  and  tbis  olaw  of  action 
ncceMsry  to  work  an  increaae  of  bapplneas  without  tbeir  aid 
would  then  constitute  the  immediate  means  instead  of  the 
secondary  moans.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  hsnin 
happiiivas  can  bo  Increased  tn  tbb  direct  way  by  certain 
forma  of  action.  The  ethical  code  rests  on  this  issnmption. 
'VVitliin  narrow  limits  the  sssnmption  is  true.  Men  can  not 
only  be  tangbt  to  do  right  but  to  do  good,  and  both  jnstiee 
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from  the  intellect  have  proved  progressive;  and, secondly, 
only  that  class  of  incellectnally  directed  actions  which  were 
the  results  of  a  correct  interpretation  of  phenomena,  and 
consisted  in  some  application  of  correctly  perceived  prin- 
ciples of  nature  to  human  needs,  have  so  proved.  This 
limits  the  range  of  progressive  activities  immensely,  and 
suggests  the  paramount  importance  of  a  thorough  and  fun- 
damental acqiutintanoe  with  the  nature  of  all  classes  of 
actions. 

Progress  is  an  artificial  phenomenon,  t.  «.,  it  is  the  result 
entirely  of  human  action,  a  truth  which  is  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  fact  that  thus  far  there  has  been  little  or  no 
conscious  design  on  the  part  of  man  to  improve  the  race  at 
huge.  That  result  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent  accom- 
plished, and  it  has  been  accomplished  by  the  one  particular 
class  of  actions  above  named.  It  is  therefore  of  tlie  utmost 
importance  that  the  nature  of  this  particular  class  of  progres- 
sive actions  should  be  perfectly  understood  and  clearly  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  classes.  An  investigation  of  this 
question  from  this  point  of  view  will  therefore  be  seen  to  bo 
a  very  different  thing  from  a  treatise  on  morals  or  an  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  elements  of  the  various  ethical  codes,  as 
the  title  of  this  chapter  might  lead  some  to  anticipate.  Still, 
since  actions  having  an  ethical  character  constitute  an  im- 
portant and  extensive  class,  a  somewhat  detailed  survey  of 
them  will  be  necessary  in  its  proper  place.  Tlie  first  requi- 
aite,  however,  must  bo  to  work  out  a  strictly  logical  classifica- 
tion of  human  actions. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  untried  field,  and  the  most  salient 
difttiiirtions  have  long  been  settled  beyond  the  power  of  any 
future  writer  to  disturb  them.  The  chief  object  of  the  pres- 
ent attempt  will  therefore  be  less  to  go  deeper  or  to  reach 
further  than  others  have  done,  than  to  erect  a  system  with 
the  especial  object  of  bringing  the  field  uf  human  action 
completely  within  the  purview  of  tl\\s  patlxoiXvt  ^wV.  Tswt 
structure  wajr  contain  substantially  t\ie  waw^  \vvjX^Vv2\%^Vn>^* 
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ing  in  tlie  gaMlng  force.  What  tbe  defect  is,  ii  not  clear 
even  to  tboee  wlio  admit  all  the  reat.  It  is  this  gniding 
force,  therefore,  that  moot  requires  study.  The  Aature  of 
intelligence  with  reference  to  tbe  social  forces  needs  to  be 
inquired  into.  The  class  of  actions  to  which  attention  should 
he  specially  directed  is  the  intellectnal  class.  It  will  there- 
fore be  the  primary  aim  of  tlie  present  effort  at  classifying 
actions  to  bring  this  class  prominently  into  the  foregronnd. 

Clabbificatiok  of  AcnoHS. 

The  two  primary  departments  into  which  actions  of  alt 
Idnds  are  essentially  separated,  as  has  long  been  recognized, 
are  those  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  actions.  InvoInn> 
tary  actions,  as  is  clear,  concern  ns  here  very  little,  though 
nothing  that  at  all  affects  living  beings  can  be  wholly  ig- 
nored  without  marring  the  symmotrj'  of  the  system.  It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  go  further  with  this  class  than  to  note 
the  primary  subdivision  of  them  into  compulaory  and  avUh 
matic. 

Tlie  primary  sabdiviaion  of  volantary  actions  is  into 
imp'iMM  and  deUherative.  The  former  correspond  to  what 
the  physiologists  class  as  tentori-motor,  and  the  latter  to 
wlwt  they  class  as  ideo-motor  actions. 

Impnisi  ve,  or  senRori-motor,  actions  may  be  further  divided 
into  etMttiUy  indifferent  actions  and  moral  actions.  Indif- 
ferent impuUive  action§  are  socb  as  exert  no  influence  upon 
the  feelings  of  sentient  beings,  either  of  the  agent  himself 
or  others.  They  are  not  of  sofflcient  importance  to  demand 
a  cloAcr  analysis  here. 

By  moral  impulsive  actions  are  meant  actions  havin;;  a 
moral  quality,  i.  e.,  exerting  an  influence  upon  sentient  bc- 
ingR,  and  producing  pleasure  or  pain  either  in  the  agent  or 
in  other*.  In  either  ease,  not  only  the  act  but  the  effect  is 
intended.  This  class  may  he  BuMivldcA  otv  a.  wi-avNsCT  ^^ 
independent  prioeipleB,  and  in  many  ot  \l»  Ila,\l«l^A  ^.^  ^^■'»* 
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parallel  with  the  corresponding  groop  of  delibentlTO  aetioM 
next  to  be  considered. 

Deliberative,  or  ideo-motor,  letions  also  fall  into  the  two 
primarjr  classes  analogous  to  those  of  impolsive  actioni,  yit^ 
moral  and  non-mm^. 

Moral  deliberative  actions  we  wiU  divide  into  the  two 
distinct  groups,  depending  npon  whether  the  normal  and 
natural  relation  of  equality  is  recognized  or  whether  aenti- 
ments  exist  which  transcend  the  rec<^mtion  of  this  relation. 
Actions  belonging  to  the  former  group  are  classed  either  as 
just  or  as  unjust ;  those  belonging  to  the  latter,  as  beneficent 
or  as  maleficent.* 

The  non-moral  deliberative  actions  have  no  direct  influ- 
ence upon  the  feelings  of  sentient  beings,  and  do  not  neces- 
sarily have  any  further  effect  in  any  direction  than  the  mere 
maintenance  of  the  life  of  the  IndividoaL  But  one  im> 
portant  group  of  them  has  for  its  nonnal  and  Intimate 
result  the  itnprovemcnt  of  the  temporal  estate  of  the  agent, 
tliongh  in  an  indirect  way,  which  distin^ishes  it  sharply 
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and  thcfof ore  its  true  ohanoteri  muft  thus  be  better  under* 
jtood.  In  other  wordi,  for  this  preliminarjr  forvey  of  the 
field,  it  was  deemed  best  to  proceed  analytically. 

In  harmony  with  this  part  of  the  general  plan,  the  follow- 
ing diagFunmatio  representation  of  the  subject  is  added,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  various  co-ordinate  and  subordinate 
groups  may  be  perceived  at  a  glance : . 


^^*J»        I  AttUNDAtfO. 
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DTVOLUirrABT  ACTIONS* 

To  say  that  an  act  is  voluntary  is  merely  to  say  that  it  is 
done  in  conformity  with  the  denre  of  the  agent.  The  cona- 
tive  faculty  represents  simply  the  force  of  the  desires  which 
constitute  the  motive  power  popularly  termed  the  will.  This 
reduces  the  field  of  really  involuntary  actions  to  very  narrow 
limitB,  MDd  renunds  it  chiefly  to  t^e  d&igQix\.\xi«ii\.  cil\A^<c^^« 
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It  IB  true  that  BlackBtone,*  wlille  lie  talcea  no  aooonnt 
of  BUtomatio  action,  emunentes,  in  addition  to  eoenston, 
two  other  caiicfl  in  which,  aa  he  itatea  It,  **the  will  does  not 
join  in  the  set"  These  are,  tint,  There  there  is  a  defect 
of  underatanding ;  and,  second,  acts  done  by  chance  or  igno- 
mnco.  This  last  case  embraces  two  classeB  of  actions  neatly 
u  distinct  as  the  first,  while  in  reality  all  these  three  may  be 
reduced  to  one.  For  while,  on  the  one  band,  an  act  done 
by  chance  is  really  dno  to  ignorance  of  some  of  the  condi- 
tions, so,  on  the  other,  ignorance,  in  so  far  as  the  act  in  qaes- 
tion  is  concerned,  constitates  a  defect  of  the  andentanding. 
But,  as  the  understanding  grows  feebler  relatively  to  the  ac- 
tion, it  approaches  in  that  degree  the  automatic  condition. 

By  a  continuation  of  this  gradation,  the  automatic  actions 
of  living  organisms  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  merely 
physical  movements.  The  motions  of  the  particles  of  inor- 
ganic matter  would  seem  to  be  almost  as  much  entitled  to  be 
called  actions.  The  beating  of  an  animal's  heart  is  no  more 
an  action  of  that  animal  than  the  pulsations  of  a  hydraulic 
ram  are  actions  of  that  machine.     The  circnlatioa  of  the 
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in  apendon  by  the  heat  generated  by  fuel  aapplied  from 
external  aourcea.  It  ia  provided  with  furnace,  bellows,  feed* 
pipes,  foroe-pnmpa,  waste-  and  exhaust-pipes,  rojies,  journals, 
lubricating  oil  in  well-arranged  oil-cups,  and  all  the  other  ap- 
pliances for  the  performance  of  all  its  functions.  It  acts  as 
the  steam-engine  acts  when  the  steam  is  up  and  the  cocks 
are  tnmed,  and  it  ceases  as  does  tliat  machine  when  the  sup- 
ply either  of  fuel  or  of  constituent  material  is  exhausted. 
The  motions  of  the  one  are  as  much  and  no  more  entitled  to 
be  called  actions  than  those  of  the  other. 

But  there  are  certain  animal  movements  which  are  partly 
Toluntary  and  partly  involuntary.  The  winking  of  the  eyes 
is  an  example.  It  can  be  prevented  for  a  time,  but  not  for 
a  long  time.  The  will  seems  to  have  limited  jurisdiction 
over  it  The  same  is  true  of  the  actions  of  the  respiratory 
organs.  With  regard  to  these  last,  however,  it  is  ])088ible, 
in  some  cases  at  least,  that  a  strong  etiurt  of  will  may  be 
«ui)icient  to  make  them  cease  altogether.  In  all  these  eases 
the  natural  functions  are  performed  uneonseiously.  Tlie 
will  is  only  exercised  to  suspend  these  functions  temporarily. 
There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  some  cases  in  which  the  will 
must  be  strongly  exercised  to  produce  action.  Thus,  some 
]>ersons  have  acquired  the  power  by  persistent  exercise  of 
the  will  to  move  the  muscles  of  the  ear,  though  most  persons 
can  not  acquire  this  power. 

In  the  lower  animals  a  much  larger  number  of  their 
actions  are  automatic,  or  consensual,  than  in  man,  so  that  it 
would  seem  that  between  the  simplest  reflex  action  and  the 
highest  act  of  intelligence  there  exists  no  absolute  line  of 
<lemarkation.  For  example,  my  canary  requires  just  three 
ironditions— two  external  and  one  internal — to  make  it  sing, 
viz.,  a  certain  amount  of  light,  a  certain  amount  of  noise  in  the 
room,  and  a  certain  degree  of  hunger.  The  certainty  of  its 
singing  under  these  conditions  is  as  great  as  that  of  an  engine 
moving  when  the  required  amount  of  steam  is  turned  on. 
On  a  full  stomach  nothing  can  mt^e  \t  ^Wat  ^Ti^\j(&«   ^'Q^^ 
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tnppoee  the  second  and  third  conditions  prannt,  ud  tlw  age 
darkened  b;  a  veil.  Unveil  it,  and  the  m^ine  itarta.  Or, 
suppose  all  bat  the  second  condition  supplied,  and  let  the 
room  be  perfectly  quiet.  Then  let  some  one  b^n  to  spe^k, 
or  touch  the  ptano— away  it  goes  like  a  nnging  hydroj^en- 
flame.  These  semi-voluntary  motions  further  tend  to  prove 
that  the  power  which  the  will  has  over  tlie  variooa  motions 
of  the  body  is  of  all  possible  degrees,  from  that  which  we 
are  always  entirely  nnconscioos  of  exercising,  to  that  vhieh 
rcBulU  from  mature  deliberation. 

But  if  this  be  the  case,  and  the  stvealled  inrotnntary 
actions  are  purely  physical, 'does  it  not  argae  a  will-power  in 
the  vegetable  and  the  chcmicall  *  To  answer  this  qaestion, 
we  must  first  determine  definitely  what  we  are  to  understand 
by  a  will-power.  AVhat  is  the  willt  It  has  already  been 
shown  (vol.  i,  pp.  394-401)  that  will  is  nothing  more  than 
desire ;  that  to  desire  is  to  wish,  and  to  wish  is  to  will. 

Is  there,  tlicn,  no  line  which  divides  the  volontaiy  from 
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an  inanimate  body  himself.    lie  does  not  do  the  act  any 
wore  than  if  ho  had  been  soeh  an  object  instead  of  a  man. 

Secondly,  he  may  be  seized  by  the  one  who  compels 
him,  and  w1k>  nses  his  limbs  instead  of  his  own  to  accom- 
plish the  act.  In  this  case,  the  party  exercising  the  compul- 
sion is  the  real  agent,  and  the  act  is  his  act  and  is  a  volun- 
tary one.  The  party  compelled  is  no  more  an  agent  tlian  in 
the  first  case. 

Thirdly,  he  may  be  compelled  by  force  to  do  an  act  with 
his  own  hands  or  members.  He  may  be  forced  to  walk 
to  jail,  or  to  labor,  or  to  sign  his  name.  This  is  the  most 
usual  case.  An  act  so  perfonued  is,  in  common  parlance,  de- 
nominated involuntary.  It  includes  all  involuntary  servi- 
tude,  acts  done  under  duress,  etc 

It  is  unnecessary  to  make  a  fourtli  class,  consisting  of 
acts  moved  by  threats  of  violence  or  coercion,  since,  strictly 
speaking,  all  such  acts  are  of  this  last  class.  The  force, 
though  applied,  is  not  the  moving  power.  If  it  were,  it 
would  fall  under  the  second  case.  It  is  only  the  fear  aris- 
ing from  the  prospect  of  being  forced,  and  thereby  made  to 
suffer  pain,  that  forms  the  real  motive  for  the  action.  A 
man  who  is  being  escorted  to  jail  is  not  absolutely  com- 
pelled to  walk;  it  is  the  express  or  implied  threat  that 
if  he  does  not  walk  he  will  be  dragged,  that  induces  him 
to  walk.  This  distinction  may,  therefore,  be  dropped,  and 
all  this  class  of  actions  considered  together.  It  was  re- 
marked that  in  ordinary  knguage  acto  of  this  class  are  called 
involunUry.  But  in  strictness  they  are  not  so.  Every  act 
that  a  person  performs  involves  a  choice;  that  is,  every 
time  he  undertakes  to  act,  there  are  presented  to  his  judg 
ment  more  than  simply  that  one  course ;  often  he  sees  many 
courses  that  he  might  pursue,  frequently  several  which  have 
almost  equal  claims.  If  he  is  eating,  there  may  be  many 
kinds  of  food,  all  equally  good,  but  he  only  takes  one  kind  at 
once.  Of  course,  in  most  cases,  the  preference  \%  cWc  %SNjk 
distiact    But  in  every  case  there  la  au  «\\«n»Xxs^-  \^  >x^ 
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no  other,  that  of  doing  or  not  doing  most  ■Iwayi  remaui,  snd 
an  act  of  omission  is  aa  mncli  an  act  aa  one  of  comini«!oa. 
Now,  to  make  the  application  of  thia  to  the  eaae  of  compal* 
Rory  action  lust  mentioned,  we  em  at  once  that  every  mdi 
act  is  nothing  more  tlian  an  alternative  between  doing  the 
act  required  or  suffering  the  consequences  of  refosing  to  do 
it  A  man  need  not  sign  his  name,  aUhougU  he  may  be  cer- 
tain tliat  iinletu  he  do  so  he  will  be  shot  The  action  ia  vol* 
nntary.  Two  courses  lie  before  him.  lie  chooses  the  one 
or  the  other.  This  conforms  to  the  true  definition  of  a  vol- 
untary action,  one  In  which  there  is  an  exercise  of  the  wiU. 
The  first  two  of  the  cases  stated  above  are,  therefore,  invtd- 
untary ;  the  third  ia  voluntary. 

We  see,  therefore,  to  how  narrow  a  span  the  anhjeet  of 
involuntary  actions  may  be  reduced.  The  so-called  involun- 
tary actions  of  the  animal  system  ate  mere  phyaical  motions, 
Tlio  firet  case  stated  of  forcible  human  actiona  reduces  the 
involuntary  agent  to  a  mere  lump  of  matter;  in  the  aeoond 
case,  the  immediate  agent  is  no  leai  virtually  inanimate,  and 
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by  the  greater  and  greater  proportion  in  which 
mbordinate  ganglia  oome  to  supply  the  place  of  the  prin- 
cipal ganj^on  in  constituting  motor  centers  for  the  dis- 
charge. And  just  as  we  previouslj  saw  (vol.  i,  p.  874)  that 
these  subordinate  centers  really  constitute  independent  reser- 
voirs of  sensation  with  a  consciousness  of  their  own,  so  dis- 
tinct from  the  supreme  consciousness  that  the  latter  can  not 
sympathize  with  sufferings  experienced  by  the  former,  so 
we  now  perceive  that  in  like  manner  the  subordinate  centers, 
when  not  integrated  with  the  chief  center,  constitute  inde- 
pendent sources  of  action  for  which  the  whole  organism  is 
.not  responsible. 

voLvirrAiT  AcnoNs. 

We  will  next  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  voluntary 
actions. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  Im^u  by  inquiring  somewhat  more 
closely  into  the  origin  of  suoli  actions,  the  pre^xlstent  (Audi- 
tions and  psychic  faculties,  and  the  means  by  which  these 
operate  in  order  to  produce  them.  For  actions,  like  all  other 
effects,  are  prod^iced^  t.  d.,  they  are  caused.  Tliey  are  not 
spontaneous,  or  independent  of  external  influences,  as  many 
seem  to  suppose. 

It  is  a  mark  of  intelligence  to  seek  in  every  possible  way 
to  disguise  the  fact  tliat  action  flows  from  antecedent  causes, 
and  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  boldly  says,  *^  Toll  me,  in  any 
given  circumstances,  what  those  circumstances  will  lead  me  to 
do,  and  I  will  undertake  to  do  something  different  '^  ('^  Nine- 
teenth Century,''  March,  1880),  apparently  forgetting  that 
his  resolve  would  then  constitute  a  most  important  ^'  circum- 
stance '' ;  not  an  insuperable  one,  however,  for  it  would  not 
prevent  him  from  rescuing  a  friend  from  death  even  at  the 
risk  of  verifying  some  one's  prediction  as  to  what  he  would 
do  under  the  circumstances. 

A  prevalent  mode  of  concealing  the  dependence  of  ac- 
tions Djx>D  oonditions  is  seen  In  the  ^axlei^  Iotdca  q1  tcMi^ 


There  is  some  little  inaclimerjr  behind  volantor}'  actions, 
and  a  regular  train  of  ineeparable  antecedenta  connect!  them 
with  the  physical  organism  of  the  agent  in  a  nniform  and 
neceRBary  wny,  so  that  they  can  be  traced,  itudied,  and  ex> 
plained.  A  necessary  part  of  the  definition  of  this  class  of 
actions  la,  of  course,  that  they  most  involve  the  exercise  of 
the  will.  As  already  remarked,  and  as  more  fully  shown  in 
Cliaptcr  V  (vol.  i,  p.  804),  the  will  is  simply  a  form  of  de»iro ; 
but,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  said  respecting  it,  we  now 
find  that,  before  we  can  proceed  with  the  present  discussion 
In  an  intelligent  manner,  we  Bimll  need  to  devote  aomo 
further  consideration  to  thia  essential  basis  of  voluntary 
actions. 

■The  pbenomena  of  mind  all  rest  primarily  on  sensation, 

that   property  inherent  only  In  nerve-matter,  by  which   it 

acquires  a  conscious  susceptibility  to  external   impressione, 

(vol.  i,  p.  364).   They  are  primarily  divisible  into  two  closecs, 

agreeable  and  disagreeable.     The  former  constitute  pleasure, 

the  latter  pain.    Sensitive  matter  always  seeks  the  one  and 

ehans  the  other.    This  atate  of  \wVng  ■wWch  tlius  inclines  to 

^^^  pleasure  and  ahan  pain  is  denomVuiAei  i«Km>.    Ki.«Ax% 

/«  therefore  a  mere   inclination  to  w^tic^cft  o^ftwIAa «» 
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pe  diMgreeable  sensations  (iupra^  p.  40).  But,  while 
nothing  but  this  bare  state  of  being  exlste,  no  resnlt  is  accom- 
plished. This  state  of  mind  will  not  of  itself  secure  the  ob- 
jeet  desired;  it  neither  affords  pleasure  nor  relieves  pain. 
Hence,  and  of  necessityi  there  is  always  attending,  and  in- 
Tolved  in,  the  state  of  mind  a  tendency  to  act.  Tlie  two  are 
inseparable.  A  desire  can  not  exist  witliout  an  inclination 
so  to  act  as  to  secure  the  gratification  of  that  desire.  Yet  it 
is  clear  that  the  act  and  the  desire  are  not  the  same,  since 
most  desires  are  not  followed  by  actions.  But  they  are  so 
intimately  dependent  that  no  ^t  can  be  performed  which 
does  not  spring  from  a  desire.  This  is  the  definition  of  a 
▼oluntary  action :  an  action  that  springs  from  the  will,  t.  «., 
from  the  desires.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  action  that  prop- 
erly belongs  to  sensitive  beings.  We  see  what  a  close  relation 
they  sustain  to  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  such  be- 
ings— their  sensitive  organism.  Actions  of  any  other  kind 
are  scarcely  more  than  mere  physical  motions.  Voluntary 
actions,  therefore,  are  really  the  only  actions  with  which  wo 
have  any  thing  to  do.  They  not  only  embrace  the  entire 
fleld  of  ethics  or  morals,  but  that  of  social  progress  also. 

But,  while  we  are  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  basis  of 
actions — the  desires — and  learning  that  they  are  those  states 
of  mind  that  involve  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Individ- 
ual experiencing  them  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  will  satisfy 
them  and  cause  them  to  cease  to  exist,  we  may  profitably 
go  a  step  further  and  inquire  into  their  origin.  Primarily, 
as  we  saw  (vol.  i,  p.  469),  they  arise  from  the  contact  of  ex- 
ternal objects  with  the  sensitive  oiganism.  It  is  such  objects 
that  produce  the  sensations,  upon  the  quality  of  which  the 
desires  depend ;  hence,  external  objects  may  be  said  to  be 
the  originating  cause  of  desires.  The  totality  of  such  objects 
impinging  upon  the  organism  constitutes  its  adapting  envi- 
ronment, to  the  consideration  of  which  subject  Chapter 
VIII  was  chiefiy  devoted,  and  any  attempt  to  ^ga  i>\T\Wx 
back  for  the  causes  of  action  would  mvoV^^  '^a&\xv<}w^  ojoRWr 
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tioQs  aruing  out  of  ansation,  which  were  dliciuved  Iq  that 
chapter. 

In  the  lower  f  omiB  of  life,  and  to  a  preponderating  extent 
In  man  also,  taken  in  hia  entinty,  the  whole  proceu  conditi 
in  motor  diBchargea  generated  in  the  senaoriiun  from  the 
various  scnBatioQi  [woduced  by  the  preunee  of  the  objeota  of 
deaire  to  tlie  organa  of  aenae.  Theae  range  all  the  way  fran 
were  reflex  actiona  to  the  aomewhat  ayttematio  eSorti  of 
individnala  to  satisfy  the  primary  wants  of  lif^  to  defend 
tbenuelvea  and  offspriog  from  asaaolt,  and  even  to  acqoin 
property.  The  satisfaction  of  all  the  senanal  appetites  and 
natural  inatincts  belongs  to  this  class,  and  eren  the  acta  pe^ 
formed  in  obedience  to  the  higher  derivatlTo  appetites  and 
emotions,  such  aa  avarice,  lore,  et<i.,  muat  be  ao  referred. 
But,  psychologically,  such  actiona  are  primaty,  and  emanate 
directly  from  tlie  peripheral  and  not  from  the  oerebral  aeata 
of  sensation.  Yet  all  desires,  or  Tolitiona,  do  not  apriog  Im* 
mediately  from  tnch  extetnal  contact  There  ia  a  large  (and, 
in  fact,  as  far  as  the  present  subject  is  concerned,  the  mort 
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ftud  thli  eompuisin  may  nwuH  ia  k  jadgtaettt  of  the  intel- 
lect, or  an  opinion.  Opinions  an  genoraliy  legitimate  caiuei 
of  dedni.  Tbey  are  not  produced  by  desirw,  but  they  tbem- 
■elrea  prodnoe  dealrea.  This  b  erident  froin  the  natun  of 
a  dedre  u  defined,  vie,  an  inclination  to  expcriooce  pleasare 
and  av<^d  pain.  It  nujtes  no  difference  tbrongli  what  faculty 
tliat  inclination  cornea,  or  whether  it  oomea  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  the  original  touroe  of  experience,  the  senses.  It 
may  oome  directly  from  the  intellect — from  the  cortical  lay- 
ers. In  the  case  of  dcdrea  resolting  from  opinions,  it  does  so 
come.  By  comparing  one  oonooptlon  with  othen,  the  mind 
eonclodes  that  a  repetition  of  a  oertain  experience  would 
aeenre  greater  pleasure  than  p^n,  or  avoid  more  pain  than 
it  would  occaaion.  This  b  a  judgment,  and  the  inclina- 
tion spontaneously  arises  to  execute  it  This  inclination  is 
as  much  a  dcure  as  if  it  arose  immediately  from  an  expe- 
rience of  the  senses.  Lilce  all  other  desires,  it  is  accom- 
panied with  an  action,  provided  it  be  stronger  than  opposing 
detires. 

Thus  we  see  that  there  are  two  sources  from  which  our 
do^res  spring,  and,  as  all  actions  are  the  result  of  desires, 
there  are  two  distinct  classes  of  actions  depending  on  the 
Bonrccs  from  which  they  emanate :  the  one  from  sensations, 
the  other  from  opinions ;  the  one  from  the  subjective  branch, 
or  department,  of  the  mind,  the  other  from  tlie  objective ; 
the  one  from  the  sensibilities,  the  other  from  the  intellect. 
This  ia  the  philosophy  of  the  popular  classification  of  human 
acts.  The  first  class  are  emotional,  or  impulsive ;  the  second, 
ntiooal,  or  deliberative,  And,  if  any  distinction  could  be  , 
made  between  the  desires  and  the  will,  here  is  where  the  lino 
should  be  drawn.  Unfortunately,  however,  popular  lan- 
guage docs  not  support  this  classification,  the  term  "will" 
being  sometimes  applied  to  the  rational  resolutions  of  tlie 
mind,  but  quite  as  frequently  to  its  irrational  iinpulstn. 

Xow,  it  is  bat  natural  that  the  desires  whic-h  emanate 
from    these  two  sources  rcspccUng  t\\e  Bain»  ^\u\;^  ^tfira^^. 


cffuGts.  To  him  tbcee  effects  conetitute  a  liigblj  pleaeumblo 
experience  which  repeated  previous  like  experiences  enable 
liim  vividty  to  anticipate.  A  powerfol  inclination  hence 
ariscB  to  renew  the  experience.  If  there  were  no  inclin*- 
lions  antagonizing  this  one,  It  would  certainly  be  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  act  of  drinking  the  liquor.  The  incli- 
nation to  perform  this  act  is  simply  a  denre.  At  such,  how- 
ever, it  belongs  to  the  first  of  the  two  great  dosses,  and  ia 
properly  called  an  impulsive  desire.  It  springs  immediately 
from  the  senBcs.  No  intellectual  influence  intervenes.  Tbo 
order  is  direct :  first,  the  object ;  second,  the  sensation ;  third, 
the  desire ;  fourth,  the  action. 

But  suppose  another  element  to  be  introduced.  The 
man  has  had  such  experiences  before.  lie  has  previously  in- 
dulged his  pnssioD  and  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  its  gmtlfica- 
tion.  Put  he  has  observed  that  every  such  indulgence  has 
been  followed  by  a  reaction ;  that  every  sucli  excess  of  pleas- 
ure has  been  followed  by  an  equal  excess  of  pain ;  that  when 
under  the  inBueticB  of  the  draught  he  always  performs  acts 
wAvVii  indict  humiliation  and  mortX^ca.vKoTi  m.\iqt\  ViW  ».f ter 
''ta  effect  iios  passed  off;   andbeliaa  cottfiVaieA  ^iaa.^^OT^•Onft 
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vhole,  the  pkio  is  greater  than  tlie  pleaanre,  and  be  is  iDvaria* 
b);  the  loser. 

Tlieae  facts  amonut  simply  to  an  amplification  of  the 
knowledge  lie  possesied  respecting  the  qualities  of  the  liquor. 
.It  is  ncueseai^  to  take  them  all  into  the  account  in  order 
to  complete  his  mental  conception  of  the  object.  It  has 
Um  property  of  affording  him  pleasure,  but  it  has  aUo  the 
property  of  affording  him  pain ;  and  the  latter,  though  it 
comes  last,  Is  greater  than  the  fonuer,  A  knowledge  of 
both  these  qualities  oonstltutos  his  ooneoptioii  of  the  object 
vhich  tempts  another  experience,  and  has  aroused  a  power- 
ful impulsive  de«re  to  perform  the  act  which  will  secure  it. 
This  couceptioD  is  complex,  because  the  object  has  two  dis- 
tioct  sets  of  qualities,  hut  it  is  tlie  conception  not  of  a  qual- 
ity but  of  the  object  it£elf — of  all  its  qualities.  We  may  dis* 
tinguieh  it  as  an  idea,  i.  e.,  a  complex  cuucL-ption. 

Now,  by  a  comparison  of  conceptioiif,  or  ideas,  we  obtain 
judgments,  or  opinions.  Tlie  man  Iiob  this  idea,  his  idea  of 
the  liquor.  He  immediately  compares  it  with  other  ideas.  lie 
compares  it  with  his  health,  with  his  rclutiuTis  to  liis  fnmJIy 
and  to  society.  A  judgment  simply  declares  the  conceptions 
to  agree  or  to  disagree.  In  this  case,  tlic  judgment  declares 
that  the  objects  compared  disagree ;  jiutting  his  bust  interests 
on  one  side  and  the  effect  of  indulgence  on  the  other,  hia 
judpnent  says  that  they  do  not  agree.  Tliis  judgment  is  an 
opinion.  An  opinion  begets  a  desire,  or  volition.  Since  every 
desire  is  to  obtain  pleasure  or  to  avoid  pnin,  imd  ho  is  of  opin- 
ion that  to  drink  the  liquor  in  question  would  cause  more 
pain  than  pleasure,  tlic  only  desire  that  could  spring  from 
Bucli  an  opinion  would  he  to  refrain  from  drinking.  Tlic  act, 
therefore,  that  would  result  from  such  a  desire  would  ho  that 
of  so  refraining.  If  this  were  stronger  than  the  desire  to 
drink,  ho  would  not  drink.  The  desire  In  this  caxe  springs 
from  the  Intellect — from  the  objective  branch,  or  department, 
of  the  mind.  It  is  indirect.  The  regular  order  in  tUia  cma 
is  this:  Snt,  sensation;  second,  petceplXoii ",  \iiTi..,  wkqrk^ 
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tion ;  fourth,  jadgment,  or  opinion ;  fifth,  desiie ;  dxth,  fto 
tion.  But  we  eee  that  the  action  in  this  etse,  if  it  take  ^se^ 
vill  be  precisely  the  reveree  of  what  it  vonld  be  in  the  pn- 
vioue  case.  The  impulsive  action  would  be  to  drink,  the 
deliberate  action  would  be  to  refrain. 

Here,  then,  Jb  a  couflict  of  deairea.  The  man  dcairea  to 
drink  and  he  desires  to  refrain.  Bat,  tbongh  both  the  de- 
sires may  exiat,  the  acta  which  their  gratification  requires  an 
incomputiblr.  To  gratify  both  is  a  physical  impoaeibility, 
Eitlier  the  one  or  the  other  mnst  yield ;  one  or  the  other 
innat  trium\)li.  Is  there  any  genenl  law  by  which  the  r»- 
suit  can  bo  predicted  1  That  one  which  has  reason  on  ill 
side  ia  by  no  means  always  Tictorious.  It  does  not  certainly 
depend  upon  the  right  or  justice  of  the  case.  In  oar  exam- 
ple, we  havu  supposed  the  man's  best  interests  to  lie  on  the 
side  of  the  rational  desire.  Indeed,  this  is  osually  the  cas^ 
tlioagli  by  no  means  always.  It  u  very  posnble  for  impnlaei 
and  intuitions  to  be  safer  than  the  most  deliberate  judgment 
Such  cases  may  be  exceptional,  but  such  exceptions  are  bj 
no  means  rare.    It  is  proverbial  that  the  female  mind*  nn- 
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thb  snbjeet  would  not  have  attained  tliat  degree  of  impor- 
tanee  which  now  attaches  to  it 

What,  then,  ia  onr  guide  as  to  the  reralt  of  such  conflicts  1 
It  depends  solely  npon  the  relative  strength  of  the  desires. 
The  strongest  desire  must  prevaiL  The  action  follows  the 
atrongest  inclination.  The  man  yields  to  the  most  power- 
ful influence.  It  is  not  the  man  who  flghts  the  battle  and  de- 
cides the  issue.  It  is  the  forees  within  him.  It  is  not  the 
introduction  of  a  third  force  of  his  own  by  which  he  settles 
the  controverqr.  He  is  merely  the  battle-ground.  The  re- 
sult does  not  depend  upon  any  thing  he  may  do.  Whatever 
he  does  is  the  result  of  the  conflict  His  impulses  and  opin- 
ions both  depend  upon  circumstances.  Hence  his  acts  must 
also  depend  upon  cireumstances.  If  his  animal  instincts  liave 
been  allowed  a  loose  rein,  if  he  has  had  no  education,  he  will 
probably  yield  to  impulse;  but,  if  he  has  been  trained  in 
schools  of  discipline  and  intellectual  instruction,  if  his  reason 
and  judgment  have  been  cultivated,  if  his  opinions  are  defi- 
nite and  finui  he  will  resist  impulse  and  defer  to  his  better 
*ndji^ent. 

The  strength  of  opinions  detennincs  the  strength  of  the 
volitions  to  which  they  give  rise,  and  the  strength  of  those 
volitions  determines  the  probabilities  of  the  acts  which  they 
incite.  The  impulsive  desires  are  in  an  equal  dejrrec  de- 
pendent upon  all  those  circumstances  wliicli  deterniino  delib- 
erative ones.  Whichever  course  the  individual  adopts,  we 
may  depend  there  will  be  a  reason  for  it  That  reason  is  a 
necessary  one,  an  immediate  moving  cause.  It  is  not  his 
will ;  it  is  behind  his  will  and  controls  it,  and  through  it  the 
action.  The  only  test  of  what  the  strongest  inclination  is,  is 
the  act  itself.  To  say  that  any  one  ever  acts  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  the  strongest  inclination,  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  a  body  may  sometimes  move  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
tlie  resultant  of  all  the  forces  acting  upon  it.  Ethics  is  the 
science  of  psychological  mechanics. 

The  division  of  actions  into  such  as  spritii;  f rou\  1\\^  %sqN> 


might  imagine  biin  wholly  direetcd  of  rational  desires.  Let 
any  one  natch  tbe  acts  of  any  aiiimal,  wild  or  domestic. 
What  controls  themt  Observe,  for  example,  the  house-dog. 
Xow  he  lies  lazily  stretched  ont  nnder  the  kitchen  stove. 
The  (ire  becomes  warmer,  and  he  gets  np,  yawns,  stretches, 
then  leisurely  walks  a  few  steps  farther  off,  and  again  liea 
down.  Suddenly  another  dog  without  barks  briskly.  He 
jumps  up,  pricks  up  his  cars,  and  runs  for  the  door.  If 
open,  he  darts  out,  and  perhaps  pursues  the  other  animal,  or 
perhaps  he  attacks  a  pig  or  a  cow  in  the  street.  In  a  mo- 
ment he  quietly  retnma  to  his  former  position.  AH  this  is 
exceedingly  simple  and  familiar  to  every  body.  Yet  there 
is  involved  in  those  simple  and  natural  acts  a  profound 
philosophy.  Every  one  of  them  was  produced  by  a  motive. 
Each  separate  net  of  the  animal  was  the  result  of  a  desire,  an 
inclination,  an  inner  prompting  to  perform  it. 

Now,  we  can  not  separate  the  acts  of  a  dog  generically 

fro/n  those  irhich  men  perform.     We  can  see  no  distinct 

pn'nriplo  in  the  acta  of  a  child.     T\ni>'  ^ire  wirked  by  the 

t^mc   BjHintancoua    movements  —  olten.  miwi,  i!^a^i\«^wi.^ 
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even  less  intelligence.  The  acts  which  an  animal  performs 
are  perfoTined  in  obedience  to  its  will  as  much  as  those  of  a 
man.  The  will  controls  the  action  but  it  docs  not  control 
itself.  Tet  no  one  ever  talks  about  the  free-will  of  a  dog. 
The  advocates  of  the  free-will  doctrine  admit  that  animals 
have  no  such  freedom.  They  seek  to  draw  some  line  be- 
tween them  and  men  in  this  respect  But  Where  is  the  line 
between  an  animal  and  a  child !  or  between  a  child  and  a 
man  t  All  the  actions  of  animated  beings  are  subject  to  the 
same  law.  They  all  take  place  in  obedience  to  desire,  or 
will,  the  physical  affection,  or  state,  which  inclines  them  to 
act.  The  only  distinction  having  any  foundation  is  that 
above  made,  and  in  both  these  classes  the  desire,  inclination, 
or  will  is  the  controlling  influence.  It  controls  the  action  as 
its  immediate  antecedent,  but  its  own  existence  depends  not 
on  itself,  but  on  definite  causes,  or  circumstances.  If  tlie 
will  could  control  itself,  there  would  be  a  phenomenon  with- 
out a  cause,  and  both  men  and  animals  would  be  gods. 

Under  which  of  these  heads,  then,  do  the  acts  of  animals 
stand  t  Clearly,  under  the  first  class,  or  impulsive  actions. 
This  is  the  greatest  distinction  that  exists  between  the  acts 
of  animals  and  those  of  men.  The  acts  of  an  animal  are  all 
impulsive,  while  those  of  a  man  are  only  part  of  them  so. 
To  man  alone  belongs  this  second  class,  or  deliberative  acts. 
When  an  animal  moves,  it  is  the  direct  result  of  a  present 
physical  desire,  a  feeling.  It  feels  like  moving,  and  conse- 
quently it  moves.  But  when  a  man  acts,  it  may  be  either 
this  same  present  inclination,  or  it  may  be  in  obedience  to  a 
desire  begotten  of  an  intellectual  judgment,  acting  inde- 
pendently of,  or  in  opposition  to,  this  immediate  physical 
sensation. 

If  this  were  positively  without  exception,  it  might  form 
a  pretty  clear  line  of  demarkation  between  man  and  the  brute. 
Indeed,  it  is  the  line  which  ethical  writers  have  always  been 
seeking  to  draw,  without  ever  being  able  distinctly  to  define 
it.    They  say  that  man  is  a  free  moral  agent.     But  this  con* 
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vej-B  a  very  indiBtinct  idea.  Thej  aa;  Uiat  be  is  capable  of 
disceniiiit;  the  moral  quality  of  actions.  This  is  little  better. 
They  say  tliut  he  lias  a  fr«e  will.  This  we  hare  seen  to  be 
fal^  in  the  sense  intended.  They  say  that  lie  knowa  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong.  This  depends  upon 
his  knowledge  of  tlie  effect  of  his  actions,  and  U  not  tme,  in 
liis  present  state,  any  oftener  than  it  is  false  {mpra,  p.  141). 
And  this  is  the  loose  manner  in  which  they  have  always 
beun' straining  at  this  principle  withont  reacliing  it;  often 
sacrificing  tmth  in  their  efforts.  The  difficulty  with  them 
has  been  twofold :  first,  a  failure  to  base  their  specnlations 
upon  a  firm  foundation  in  physical  science ;  and,  seocnul,  a 
preconceived  notion  that  there  actnally  exists  a  fundamental 
difference  between  men  and  animals  in  respect  to  their  aeti. 
Xow  the  truth  is  that,  though  for  all  ordinary  pnrpOMS 
the  distinction  above  drawn  is  a  correct  one,  still  it  most  be 
taken  with  certain  (qualifications.  Between  an  ordinary  man 
and  an  ordinary  brute,  it  will  rarely  fail  to  hold  good.  But 
there  are  three  cases  where  man,  !n  a  general  sense^  ap- 
proaches and,  I  think,  actually  meets  the  pUne  of  the  bmte 
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^t  are  aU  of  the  impulaive  kind.  They  spring  from  pres- 
ent physical  wants  and  inclinations.  Infants  act  as  they  feel 
prompted  to  act  at  each  moment.  They  cry  and  langh,  play 
and  sleep,  just  as  their  bodily  demands  arise.  It  is  not  usu- 
ally until  they  attain  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  that  they  to 
any  extent  heed  the  dictates  of  reason  or  judgment.  With 
respect  to  their  actions,  they  are  in  every  way  on  a  par  with 
tlie  animal  creation,  their  movements  being  wholly  impul- 
sive, or  at  least  as  much  so  as  are  those  of  some  animals. 
This  is  so  of  necessity,  and  does  not  in  the  least  detract  from 
the  dignity  of  human  action. 

As  regards  idiots,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  that  they  are 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  beings  having  the  form  and 
atature  of  men,  but  with  only  the  minds  of  animals  (vol.  i, 
pp.  419,  420).  I  refer  to  cases  of  natural  idiocy,  and  not  to 
those  where  dementation  has  been  caused  by  disease  or  acci- 
dent, for  in  these  latter  it  is  more  correctly  speaking  de- 
rangement, a  condition  to  which  both  animals  and  men  are 
snbject.  But  congenital  idiocy  is  often  simply  lack  of  intel- 
lect, and  not  properly  pathological.  The  power  to  form 
judgments  and  draw  conclusions  does  not  exist.  The  organ 
of  the  mind  is  less  perfect  than  in  cases  of  sound  minds.  If 
so,  wherein  do  they  differ  from  the  inferior  animals  ?  The 
idiot  feels  as  well  as  the  brute.  He  possesses  all  the  senses. 
He  has  the  same  desires,  appetites,  passions.  He  has  also  a 
perfect  nervous  and  muscular  system.  In  him,  as  in  all 
other  living  beings,  a  desire,  or  inclination,  is  succeeded  by 
an  a4!tion.  He  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  any  man  or  an- 
imal, only,  like  the  latter,  all  his  acts  are  the  result  of 
present  physical  inclinations — impulsive,  never  deliberative. 
Again,  there  is  no  fixed  lino  of  demarkation  between  idiocy 
and  sanity  any  more  than  there  is  between  childhood  and 
maturitv.  We  all  know  that  men  who  are  deemed  sane 
have  varying  intellectual  powers.  To  say  that  all  men 
are  equal  in  intellect  would  be  to  deny  the  facts  every  day 
presented  before  us.     We  know,  loo,  \\i^\.  \>[i«t^  ^^^  ^^ 


but  Bcems  to  Iiavo  no  titlent,  genius,  or  tact  for  applying 
tlieni  or  getting  on  through  the  world — clearly  turn  compot 
mvntit,  though  not  idiotic.  From  this  it  is  but  a  step  to  the 
man  of  inferior  mind  whom  we  meet  every  day.  Thefie  in- 
tervals are  completely  filled  ap  by  cases  where  the  person 
may  exhibit  some  ability  in  a  certain  single  direction,  but  is 
totally  deficient  in  many  or  perhaps  all  others ;  or  by  other 
conditions  varying  in  one  way  or  another  from  the  precise 
degree  described.  There  is  probably  no  shade  of  intellectual 
capacity,  from  that  of  a  total  want  of  judgment  to  the  most 
towering  human  intellect,  tlint  has  not  its  exact  ropresentativo 
in  the  human  race.  It  is  only  a  gradation  in  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  brain-power.  If,  then,  there  be  men  of  mature 
age  and  possessing  all  the  knowledge  of  which  they  are  capa- 
ble, and  yet  incapable  of  performing  delilwrative,  or  rational, 
acts,  and  confined  as  strictly  as  brutes  are  to  the  perform- 
ance of  impulsive  acts,  we  perceive  that  our  rule,  though  in 
the  main  true,  has  another  very  important  exception. 

TIic  third  exception  has  a  much  broader  application. 
For  not  only  are  there  thous&ndB  oi  Vmtomi  Wn^  now  in- 
habit'mg  this  globe  who  aubftwl  in  itvoaS-  teft^wX*  X-^  ^^^ 
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bniteii  and  act  only  as  prompted  by  their  immediate  im^ 
palaeS)  but  who  shall  say  how  many  millions  more  have  thns 
lived  in  the  vast,  undeterminable,  prehistoric  ages  which  have 
seen  the  race  created  and  carried  upward  through  unknown 
transformations  to  oiviliiation  and  enlightenment  t 

It  has  been  already  remarked  tbati  as  we  trace  man  back 
from  dvilbation  to  baibarismi  we  And  the  deliberative  char* 
aeter  of  his  acts  disappearing  in  proportion  as  we  recede. 
We  arrive  at  leibgih  at  a  point  where  it  is  no  longer  dis- 
coverable. We  find  the  same  law  every-where  reproducing 
itself  as  we  read  the  history  of  man.  Judgment  and  reason 
have  ever  been  making  slow  but  steady  encroachments  upon 
the  domain  of  paasion  and  impulse.  But,  when  we  reach  the 
lowest  stages  of  savagery,  we  find  them  wholly  wanting,  and 
again  the  acts  of  men  are  on  the  same  common  footing  with 
those  of  animals.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  moral  quality  of 
the  actions  of  some  savages^as  well  talk  of  the  moral  qual- 
ity of  those  of  a  wolf  or  an  hyena! 

Thus  much  for  the  exceptions  which  exist  among  human 
beings  to  the  rule  that  their  acts  are  partly  impulsive  and 
partly  rational. 

There  is  also,  I  think,  an  important  deviation  from  the 
other  branch  of  the  general  statement  made  above,  viz.,  that 
the  acts  of  animals  are  altogether  impulaive.  Tlie  statement 
is  only  conveniently  accurate.  Animals  certainly  exerelBO 
judgment  in  many  cases,  and  often  reason  also.  In  the  fear 
that,  by  some  confusion  of  terms,  some  of  the  attributes  of 
humanity  might  be  conferred  upon  the  brute,  men  have 
agreed  to  use  a  different  word  to  iexprem  the  same  quality  in 
tlie  latter.  The  intelligence  of  a  human  being  is  only  the 
$agacitijoi  an  animal.  But,  if  we  were  willing  to  call  things 
by  their  right  names,  we  should  discover  in  every  such  act 
of  sagacity  a  real  exercise  of  intellect,  cither  in  the  form  of 
judgment,  or  reason,  or  both  (vol.  i,  p.  502).  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  enumerate  instances  in  illustration  of  this  tnitbv 
such  inBtanccB  ara  ot  e very-day  occutteiiefc^  ss^''  ~    '^^^^  ^^ 


of  eocial  acienco  will  be  that  now  popularly  designated  by 
tlie  pliraee  "  bunian  nature,"  t,  e,,  a  logical  olaBHltication  of 
the  inotivee  of  human  actions,  with  a  view  to  referring  all 
the  moBt  prominent  actions  which  men  perform  to  their 
appropriate  hcadii.  This  science  is  already  in  its  empirical 
stage,  and  conslderalile  accuracy  in  its  applicattOD  has  been 
acquired.  All  the  dealings  of  man  with  man  are  baaed 
on  certain  intuitive  predictions  of  how  men  will  act  nnder 
given  circumstances.  Still,  It  is  only  in  certain  of  the  more 
simple  and  superficial  human  motives  that  any  success  in 
this  direction  has  been  attained.  For  all  the  deeper  and 
more  involved  motives,  so  great  is  the  failure  to  penetrate 
them  tliat  systematic  deception  (vol.  i,  pp.  511,  578)  is  con- 
stantly practiced  in  all  classes  of  society.  A  keen  obserrer 
of  human  motives  finds  himself  constantly  snrprised  to  see 
bow  obtuse  the  average  mind  Is  In  allowing  Itself  to  be  re- 
peatedly duped  by  what  ought  to  be  transparent  fronds  and 
disguises.  In  fact,  most  haman  failures  are  really  due  to  ig> 
noraneo  of  tlie  Jaws  of  hmimn  nature,  and  it  is  presumable 
Hint  an  flccclemtlon  of  social  ptojet«&6  '"'^^  id^o-w  "Si*  'toIv\o. 
tioD  of  theao  laws  to  a  tangible  wienw  AttKua  Ui  "Cms.  "wY-i^ 
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attended  tht  radnotion  of  phyiloal  phenomena  to  lawi  and 
•dentiflo  prineiplet.  Am  a  dngle  examploi  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  one  of  the  more  fundamental  laws  of  human  nature 
that,  where  a  strong  natural  appetite  exiatSi  attempts  te  sup> 
press  it,  though  they  may  be  suooessful  in  a  few  individual 
easesi  will  fail  when  applied  to  a  laige  number  of  cases;  or, 
though  successful  for  short  periods,  they  will  fail  in  long 
periods.  Thus,  while  there  are  no  doubt  many  perfectly 
chaste  abbots,  monks,  and  other  celibates,  the  general  chastity 
of  such  laige  dasses  for  long  periods  can  not  be  mainteined. 
In  general,  the  power  to  resist  a  natural  inclination  is  exoep- 
tionid,  amounting  to  idioqrnerasy,  and  will  always  be  found 
to  have  absolute  limits.both  in  duration  of  time  and  number 
of  attempts  to  effect  it 

DCPULSITS,  OB  SSNSOBI-MOtOB,  AOmOVS. 

The  class  of  sensori-motor,  or  impulsive,  actions  was  said 
in  one  sense  to  be  the  more  natural.  They  are  the  original 
movements  of  all  animated  beings,  and  as  such  they  must  be 
a  low  order  of  actions.  But  although  they  follow  immedi- 
ately upon  the  physical  state  that  produces  them,  and  hence 
obey  the  lower  promptings  of  appetite  and  passion,  yet  in 
man  they  often  rise  to  an  elevated  plane,  and  appear  in  re« 
sponse  to  the  most  refined  emotions  and  the  most  delicate 
sentiments.  So  true  is  this,  that  the  world  has  been  led  to 
assign  even  a  higher  place  to  those  acts  which  are  said  to 
spring  from  the  ^  heart "  than  to  those  which  emanate  from 
the  brain. 

Yet  this  is  a  great  mistake.  Even  those  lofty  as  well  as 
those  refined  motives,  the  promptings  of  sentiment,  of  love, 
of  emotion,  are  representetivcs  of  that  great  family  which 
are  co-extensive  with  the  existence  of  auimated  beings. 
They  are  of  the  primary  order.  The  lowest  animals  have 
them  in  some  form  or  other,  and  act  in  obedience  to  them. 

This  is  not,  however,  to  derogate  from  the  true  vaVi^  tA 
tb^  ematlottMl  and  the  sentimentsX  in  Viumaxk  hiX^t^^    C^ 
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tlie  eontnrj,  when  controlled  by  ths  U^m  power  of  tha  Ifr 
telleotual,  they  aerve  to  throw  ft  chum  ovw  totSaty  ud  ow 
life,  without  which  both  wonld  become  intolerable^  Tba 
dinger  never  bu  beeQ  that  of  rappraHing  ill  iMpoot  for 
the  nntimental,  but  rtther  of  prowcriblng  wmo  fomu  <rf  It 
while  ex&Itfng  others.  The  auperfidtl  ind  anphtlowpUe 
have  been  led  to  suppoee  that  the  higheit  morality  oonibtad 
in  ooodemning  certain  manlfeatatlona  of  hnman  fedlng 
wlicb  it  hai  pleased  them  to  denominate  bate,  and  in  ealtt 
vating  and  eitolling  others  springing  from  the  lamo  sooreea, 
and  therefore  no  more  entitled  to  this  mark  of  preference. 

The  chief  sentiments  that  hare  suffered  from  this  polity 
have  been  love  as  between  the  sexes,  anger,  ambltloo,  or 
love  of  fame,  and  avarice,  or  love  of  gain.  So  far  has  this 
been  carried,  that  it  Is  often  difficult  to  Had  words  eonrey- 
ing  these  ideas  which  do  not  Imply  in  themselves  some  tinge 
of  criminality.  Of  course,  the  reason  of  this  lies  in  the  fact 
that  theso  happen  to  be  the  impulses  which  are  moat  liable  to 
bo  indulged  to  excesB,  and  which,  when  so  Indulged,  reaDlt 
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enring  the  oontimunce  of  tbe  race  and  coiutitatlng  the  bond 
of  the  family  relation,  a  aofteulDg  and  njfining  inflacnce, 
vhich,  if  not  atrictL;  progressive,  i«  obvioiwl;  elevating  to 
hniuan  character. 

Tlie  novel  and  at  first  somewhat  startling  view,  set  forth 
hy  Profeeior  Joseph  Le  Oonte,*  that  in  the  last  anal;ai>,  wliilo 
egoistic  aentinienti  are  connucted  with  the  nutritive  fnn:-- 
tiona  and  tbe  appetite  for  food,  altruistic  sentiments  aro 
connected  with  the  reproductive  functions  and  the  sexual 
appetite,  finds  many  ccnfirmations  in  biology  beyond  those 
presented  by  him.  The  very  essence  and  primary  act  of  tbe 
reprodactive  process  In  all  organismB,  whether  animal,  vege- 
tal, or  protist,  consists  in  a  sacrifice.  Whether  in  the  union 
of  the  spermatoEoid  with  the  pOsphere  in  cryptogams,  of  the 
pollen-tubo  with  the  embi^'onal  vesicle  in  phtenoganu,  or  of 
the  spermatozoon  with  the  ovnm  in  animals  of  whatever 
grade,  there  always  results  a  complete  sacrifice  of  both  of 
the  component  organisms  which  lose  all  individual  identity, 
and  are  blended  and  merged  in  a  third  and  distinct  new 
being,  the  offspring.f  Higher  np  the  scale,  we  meet  with 
such  phenomena  as  are  presented  by  the  "nurse"  of  the 
Cercaria,  which,  gradually  absorbed  as  nutriment  for  the 
mass  of  young  Cercaria  within  lier — as  it  were,  devoured  by 
them — becomes  at  length  reduced  to  a  mere  membranous 
sac,  which  the  offspring  at  the  proper  time  hurst  throuf>;h  and 
abandon  as  epheinene  escape  from  tlieir  exuviie.  Iligher 
forms  of  tlicsame  principle  are  exhibited  in  the  apliidcs,  tho 
several  alternating  generations  of  whicli  may  each  be  said  to 
live  solely  for  the  succeeding  one,  as  well  as  liy  bees  and  ants, 
in  which  tlie  great  majority  are  made  neutral  as  to  sex  in  or- 
der, as  it  were,  to  nurse  the  new  gencmtioii.  In  still  higher 
forms  of  animnl  life  wo  fice  the  remnant  of  this  profoundly 
altruistic  principle  surviving  in  the  form  of  a  powerful  mater- 
nal,  and  stmictimea  patemnl,  instinct  which  continues  strong 

•■■PaputirRdFdccMonihlT,">ol.  itI  (I>«cemb«r,  181B),  p.  ITT. 
t  Duckel,  "  JodiropageDte,"  S.  141. 
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in  man.  In  addition  to  this  pareotal  iltraiim  Hiera  cxiils 
alw)  a  strong  sexual  altraism,  vhlch  manifnta  itself  in  tba 
dispoeition  on  the  part  of  males  to  protect  the  female*  in  the 
performance  of  their  maternal  functions  and  at  all  other 
times.  This  sentiment,  well  mariced  in  many  animals,  as,  for 
example,  in  do^  becomes  a  strong  and  valaalile  influence  io 
the  human  race,  and  ia  known  under  the  name  of  chimdiy. 

A  fallacy  may,  liowerer,  I  think,  be  detected  In  tbs 
generalization  of  Professor  Le  Conte.  This  lies  in  the  fait 
ure  which  this  view  makes  to  recognize  the  primary  dtstine- 
tion,  evcry-wlicre  insisted  upon  in  thb  work,  between  ths 
objects  of  nature  and  the  objects  of  the  organism.  AU  these 
fundamentiil  forms  of  altruistic  action  are  unconscious  and 
nescient,  and  liave  been  the  result  of  the  laws  of  selection, 
thus  working  out  the  ends  of  nature — the  maintenance,  colt 
tinuance,  and  improvement  of  life.  Ethics,  on  the  contniy, 
whether  normal  (confined  to  the  notion  of  equality  or  jus- 
tice) Ot  supra-Dormal  (extended  to  superox^bHy  acts,  be- 
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par^  of  Bkeptictam  {tupra,  p.  134).  The  real  popularity  oE 
thii  ride,  when  it  Suds  an  opportunity  to  express  itself 
tbioagh  channels  that  are  deemed  respectable,  and  when 
its  true  nature  ia  likely  to  remain  concealed,  is  well  shown 
b;  the  manner  in  which  works  of  fiction  are  demanded,  and 
the  stage  la  snpported.  These  agencies  are  the  natural 
defenders  of  the  skeptical  side  of  this  qnestion,  which  con- 
stitutes almost  their  only  mission  and  raison  d'itra.  They 
naually  aim  to  demonstrate  the  essential  purity  of  such  acts, 
dictated  by  the  sexoal  emotions,  aa  the  ethical  canons  declare 
impure.  A  romance  or  a  drama  which  should  fail  to  ad- 
minister some  such  rebuke  to  the  accepted  tenets  of  ortho- 
dox morality  vonld  be  adjudged  tame,  and  would  prove 
a  financial  failure.  Every  one  knows  with  what  avidity  tin's 
class  of  critical  literature  is  devoured  by  the  public,  and  its 
dramatic  representation  is  applauded.  In  fact,  as  remarked 
in  a  previous  chapter  {nipra,  p.  24),  there  exists  throughout 
society,  and  perhaps  always  has  existed,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  class  of  acts  here  specially  contemplated,  but 
with  respect  to  many  other  claaees,  a  deep4eated  rebellion 
against  much  that  claims  to  call  Itself  par  tvceUenw,  moral 
or  right — u  it  were,  a  vague  oomciousness,  wliich  the  average 
intellect  can  not  formulate,  of  the  arbitrary,  fuctitiouH  cliur- 
acter  of  tlie  moral  and  social  codes,  through  the  eliudowy 
forro  of  which  may  be  dimly  seen  the  half-unconscioun  recog- 
nition that  human  action  is  the  product  of  fixed  laws  for 
which  there  is  no  personal  responsibility,  that  tlicre  is  no 
absolute  good  or  bad,  but  that  these  fjualities  are  relative  to 
the  benefit  or  injury  done  to  beings  susceptible  to  pleasure 
and  pain,  and  that  the  arbitrary  rules  of  society,  based  on 
the  negation  of  these  truths,  fall  far  short  of  their  extrava- 
gant claims  in  regulating  the  conduct  of  men. 

Considering,  next,  tlie  sentiment  of  anger,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  not  by  any  means  a  useless  or  wholly  injuririis  one, 
as  seems  to  be  popularly  supposed.  It  has  been  nvu\.'%  ^:ce:»!^ 
protectioa  from  lawless  imposition,    \l  o^tuVta  »*  ».  "Sos^*- 
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upon  luB  other  poaeiona.  In  «  tavage  aUte  it  Ii  lU  that  nm 
liim  from  destruction,  and,  as  he  becomea  more  dnlued,  it 
becomes  tempered  with  reason,  and  aesamea  th«  more  digni- 
fied form  of  indignation  for  wrongs  Buffered,  often  aTcrtiog 
and  redressing  them.  There  ia  no  more  salataiy  emotioa 
tlian  that  of  rational  anger  or  "  righteona  indignation  "Son 
just  and  sufficient  cause. 

Ambition,  when  not  inordinate,  ia  also  a  aalntuy  senti- 
ment "What  can  be  better  calculated  to  elevate  the  diarao- 
tcr  than  a  strong  deeire  to  be  highly  esteemed  t  And  there 
are  few  cases  indeed,  if  any,  where  the  deure  la  to  be 
thought  otherwise  tlian  well  of.  Even  Herosttatua  probaUjr 
fancied  that  posterity  woald  see  something  daring,  or  in  some 
way  favorable  or  good,  in  his  rash  act  of  bnming  the  tem- 
ple. A  desire  to  bo  thought  well  of  inspires  an  effort  to  win 
that  good  opinion,  and  often  results  in  great  good.  Men  err^ 
it  is  true,  both  in  what  is  good  and  noble,  and  in  judging  of 
what  others  will  deem  so,  yet  it  is  rare  that  self-esteem  and 
ambition  fail  to  produce  some  beneficial  results. 
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to  exoeea.  Instead  of  seeking  to  restrain  passion,  and  to  di- 
rect ambition  into  useful  channels,  to  make  avarice  a  means 
of  stimulating  industry,  and  to  limit  anger  and  indignation 
to  their  proper  functioos  of  protection  and  self-preserva- 
tion, they  undertake  the  impossible  task  of  altering  human 
nature  by  eliminating  these  attributes.  The  failure  which 
has  attended  this  policy  has  not,  however,  prevented  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  train  of  serious  social  evils  which  have  arisen 
as  a  direct  result  of  a  false  moral  sentiment. 

Impulsive,  or  sensori-motor,  actions  which  possess  a  moral 
quality,  t. «.,  which  in  any  direct  way  produce  pleasure  or 
pain,  either  to  others  or  to  self,  may  be  classed,  as  shown  in 
the  table,  in  two  groups,  the  normal  and  the  supra-normal. 
This  important  distinction,  for  the  first  time  drawn  by  Mr. 
Spencer  in  his  ^^  Data  of  Ethics,^'  *  is  explained  by  him  in  the 
following  language :  *^  Those  of  the  one  group  achieve  ends 
in  ways  that  do  or  do  not  unduly  interfere  w*ith  the  pursuits 
of  ends  by  others — actions  which,  because  of  this  difference, 
we  call  respectively  unjust  or  just.  Those  forming  the  other 
group  are  of  a  kind  which  influence  the  states  of  others  with- 
out directly  interfering  with  the  relations  between  their  la- 
bors and  the  results,  in  one  way  or  the  other — actions  which 
we  speak  of  as  beneficent  or  maleficent."  The  first  part  of 
this  explanation  is  quite  clear,  since  justice,  which  merely 
involves  the  notion  of  equity  or  equality,  must  consist  in 
such  acts  08  do  not  interfere  with  the  manner  in  which  others 
pursue  their  ends,  and  injustice,  its  opposite,  must  consist  in 
such  prejudicial  interference ;  and  this  is  why  he  logically 
places  unjust  actions  first  as  representing  the  positive  proe- 
e^.  The  second  group  seems  to  me  not  so  happily  defined. 
It  is  true  that  acts  falling  under  this  group  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  "  pursuits  "  of  those  affected  by  them.  They 
are  not  reducible  to  the  condition  of  interferences  and  non- 
interferences with  the  acts  of  others.     Both  the  subdivisions 
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of  this  group  an  positive,  w  &r  u  the  agent  la  e 
both  are  designed  to  aSect  othen  either  to  thdr  Advantige 
or  disadvantage.  The  term  altraiBtn,  flnt  naed  hy  Comtt^ 
has  never  been  given  the  fall  meaning  and  scope  of  whidt 
it  is  logically  capable.  It  shonid  properly  be  extended  to 
ttic  division  of  maleficent  aa  well  as  of  beneficent  actions,  to 
tlie  latter  of  which  it  has  hitherto  been  exclnsivel;  restricted. 
It  implies  a  voluntaty  effort  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to  af- 
fect tlie  condition  of  otlien  without  the  accompanying  ixh 
tion  tliat  the  condition  of  self  is  thereby  to  be  afEected.  In 
point  of  fact,  and  of  necessity,  some  effect  apon  self  mnit 
be  produced,  otherwise  there  could  be  no  motive  to  kctiui, 
and  consequently  no  action ;  but  this  effect  is  a  pnrdy  mord, 
subjective,  or  sympiitlictic  one,  and  is  not  involved  in,  or 
rather  is  puriKwely  kept  out  of,  the  notion  conveyed  by  the 
tcnn  "  altruiMui."  And  all  this  would  bo  as  true  of  the  malefi- 
cent as  of  the  beneficent  cliaractcr  of  the  conception,  were 
sucli  an  application  of  the  word  allowable. 
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Impttlfiiye,  or  aensori-inotor,  actions  devoid  of  moral  qual- 
ity coDstitute  a  class,  large  in  itself  and  important,  but  aboot 
which  little  need  be  said  more  than  to  indicate  its  true 
character.  In  the  entire  animal  kingdom  it  is  this  class  of 
action  which  performs  the  normal  functions  of  life,  in  so  far 
as  these  ends  are  not  secured  by  automatic  action.  In  fact, 
the  automatic  class  shades  off  by  imperceptible  degrees  into 
the  conscious.  This  class  of  actions  is,  tlierefore,  of  more  im- 
portance to  biology  than  to  sociology.  In  man,  such  actions, 
in  addition  to  the  simple  acts  which  he  performs  as  an  animal 
organism  requiring  to  be  constantly  supplied  with  the  neces- 
saries of  physical  life,  embrace  a  large  proportion  of  the 
regular  and  customary  operations  which  he  goes  through 
with  as  a  social  being.  His  daily  pursuits  and  labor,  al- 
though a  derivative  class  of  actions  very  unlike  those  prompt- 
ed by  brute  instincts,  and  although  expended  on  artificial  ob- 
jects, often  in  the  production  of  such  objects,  are  neverthe- 
less chiefly  governed  by  a  class  of  impulses,  and  not  by 
original  ideational  states.  This  class  of  impulses,  derived 
from  the  constant  repetition  of  acts  originally  prompted  by 
ideas,  and  therefore  at  first  deliberative,  though  still  con- 
sisting in  conscious  discharges  from  the  sensorial  center,  and 
therefore  not  automatic,  are  no  longer  generated  in  the  cere- 
bral surfaces,  and  therefore  have  ceased  to  be  idco-motor. 
They  must  therefore  be  sensori-motor,  though  not  prompted 
by  any  of  the  strong  emotions.  The  actions  themselves  are 
popularly  denominated  hahiU^  or  habitual  actions ;  and  it  is 
•important  to  point  out  the  economic  effect  of  this  transition 
from  the  ideational  to  the  habitual  in  human  actions.  The 
cost  in  nerve-force  of  referring  a  perception  to  the  scnsorium 
is  comparatively  small,  but  the  process  of  ideation  is  physi- 
ologically very  expensive.  This  every  one  who  works  with 
his  brain,  or  has  observed  the  effect  of  brain-work  in  others, 
well  knows ;  besides,  it  is  a  question  which  has  repeatedly 
been  made  the  subject  of  careful  experiment,  and  alwa^a 
with  tbo  Mame  result. 
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these  hemispheres,  or  oerebnd  lobesi  have  been  gnduallj  de* 
veloped  in  the  animal  kingdom  below  man,  but  in  these  the 
principal  increase  of  brain-mass  seems  to  liave  been  devoted 
to  the  object  of  famishing  a  seat  for  the  nerves  of  special 
aense.  Nevertheless,  animals  certainly  do  possess  true  cere- 
bral lobes,  and  these  must  have  been  developed  through  use 
and  selection,  from  which  it  would  be  clear,  were  it  not 
otherwise  proved,  that  they  do  cerebrate  and,  in  a  strict 
sense,  think.  When,  however,  we  remember  that  the  high- 
est anthropoids  with  the  stature  of  man  possess  only  half  as 
much  brain  as  the  minimum  amount  of  the  rational  human 
being  (vol,  i,  p.  438),  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  extent  of 
the  true  ideation  possible  in  animals  is,  as  compared  with 
men,  extremely  small— so  small  that  man  may  be  practically 
regarded  as  the  only  living  thing  that  can  really  reason. 

The  process  of  ideation,  as  carried  on  in  the  cortical 
layers  in  communication  with  each  other  by  means  of  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  fibers,  the  fornix  and  corpus  eaUosuniy 
and  with  the  sensoriuni  at  the  thdlami  optici  and  the  corpora 
striata^  has  been  described  in  a  previous  chapter  (vol.  i,  pp. 
378,  880),  and  need  not  be  here  enlarged  upon.  We  are 
more  especially  concerned  at  present  with  the  results  of  the 
process  as  manifested  in  the  final  motor  discharge  and  ac- 
companying muscular  activities,  which  are  the  legitimate 
ends  of  ideas  when  formed. 

As  in  impulsive,  or  sensori-motor,  actions,  so  in  delibera- 
tive, or  ideo-motor,  actions,  some  are  calculated  to  affect  beings 
endowed  with  feeling,  and  particulariy  human  beings,  in 
ways  tliat  occasion  pleasure  or  pain,  while  others  do  not  pos- 
sess  this  quality.  This  distinction  is  fundamental,  {nasmuch 
as  it  is  upon  the  first  of  these  classes  that  the  ethical  code 
of  society  rests,  while  the  second  class  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  ethic%.  It  is  therefore  properly  excluded 
from  all  works  on  ethics,  with  which,  of  course,  no  one  can 
find  any  fault.  To  criticise  moral-Bcience  writers  becA^asi^ 
tbcj  fail  to  make  their  treatises  em\>Tae^  1\\^\.  A"w»  ^\  vaCvcjw 
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For,  if  thftt  faculty  abaolntel;  eiwblM  a  penon  to  diitingutili 
rigbt  from  wrong,  he  mtiit  be  guilty  if  an  act  committed  by 
him  is  wrong,  unce  he  miut  be  aware  that  it  b  to.  This 
narrow  view  has  long  prevailed,  and  atill  prevaila.  In  all 
cases  of  crimination  and  recrimination,  it  !s  the  cliief  fallacy 
that  beeps  them  alive.  The  philosophy  of  it  ia  wmetbing 
like  tliia:  One  person  has  committed  on  act  which  another 
r^ards  as  wrong.  The  act  was  done,  as  all  acts  ore,  in  obe* 
dience  to  an  inclination,  founded  upon  the  view  which  the 
agent  toolc  of  the  case,  i,  «^  upon  bis  ppiniont.  Bat  in  tlie 
opinion  of  the  other  party  it  was  wrong,  and  therefore  he 
censures  the  agent,  for  he  can  not  conceive  how  there  should 
be  any  diderence  of  opinion  about  what  is  wrung.  Bccanse 
he  thinks  on  act  wrong,  he  sapposes  that  every  body  else  must 
•0  regard  it ;  that  is,  lie  regards  the  human  conscience  as  an 
infallible  monitor  on  all  matters  of  right  and  wrong. 

From  this  view  of  the  subject,  it  is  easy  to  sco  how  the 
idea  of  guilt  might  have  ori^nated.  If  every  one  wlio  docs 
what  any  one  else  thinks  wrong  Is  in  each  case  himself  a 
wrong-doer,  then  even  the  most  extreme  notions  of  deprav- 
ity are  more  than  realized.  For  every  one  thinks  he  con- 
stantly sees  wrong  perpetrated.  If  all  ore  right  In  tliis,  >,  «., 
if  conscience  m  an  unerring  guide,  then  is  every  one  com- 
mitting willful  wrongs,  and  guilty,  at  every  step  of  his  life. 
lie  who  believes  this  to  be  so,  naturally  considers  all  man- 
Idnd  totally  depraved  and  deserving  of  punishment. 

But,  in  the  flrst  place,  wo  find  that  each  one  exempts 
himself  from  the  rule  that  he  applies  to  others.  Any  one 
may,  for  the  sake  of  argument  when  ban)  pressed,  admit 
that  be  is  liable  to  do  wrong,  but  never  will  be  admit  that 
he  Is  in  the  wrong  with  reference  to  the  particular  case  in 
question,  and,  as  all  cases  are  special  at  the  time  they  are 
under  ooniiderstinn,  this  is  the  same  tiling  as  to  claim  gen- 
eral moral  infallibility.  We  see,  therefore,  tiiat  tiio  same 
rule  wliioh,  when  objectively  appllwl,  ctlmlii».tek  *.\\.,Vwso^ 
tabjectlrelj  tppUed,  excolpatet  aU. 
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body  U  leqtudntcd  with  tlieir  proper  Intcrprutatlon  m  aooa  aa 
old  enot)^  to  form  Idea*.  Otben  are  to  rare  that  gtvaX  and 
prolonged  labor  Is  required  to  andentand  their  Bignilicaticc. 

The  phenomena  of  gravitation  form  an  exaiiipls  of  tlio 
firat  claM.  Every  person  knows  that  an  apple  will  fall  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  he  knows  how  to  ooniniunicate  an  idea ; 
and  yet  this  is  no  intuition.  He  bas  seen  so  many  examples 
of  it  that  he  judges  instantly.  If  half  the  objects  by  which 
we  are  surrounded  required  to  be  restrained  to  prevent  their 
rising  from  the  ground,  as  they  would  if  the  relative  density 
of  the  air  to  otlier  objects  were  as  great  aa  that  of  water, 
then,  before  judging  aa  to  whether  an  object  would  rise  or 
fall,  one  would  need  to  know,  something  about  the  object. 
If  I  bold  up  any  object  and  ask  a  child  whether  it  will  full 
if  I  let  it  go,  lie  will  probably  say  yes,  and  in  almost  all  cases 
will  judge  correctly.  Yet  even  in  this  he  may  err.  For 
•uppose  the  object  to  be  a  gas  balloon,  which  ho  bos  never 
•een.  As  I  hold  it  in  my  hand,  he  will  decide  that  it  will  fall 
just  as  surely  as  if  it  were  an  apple.  Yet  it  will  rise.  But,  if 
I  place  an  object  in  a  trough  of  water  midway  between  the 
top  of  the  water  and  the  bottom,  and  ask  if  it  will  fink  or 
rise,  it  will  require  some  knowledge  of  the  object  to  answer. 
Even  a  grown  person,  unsoqiiainted  with  It,  would  often  err. 
It  would  require  experience.  An  apple  would  swim,  while 
a  marble  would  sink.  If  men  or  rational  beings  inbnbitccl  the 
seas,  gravitation  would  not  be  that  simple  and  well-known 
law  that  it  is  to  us  who  happen  to  occupy  a  raror  ntcdium. 

As  an  example  of  that  class  of  physical  truths  which  are 
difficult  to  comprehend,  we  may  instance  tliosc  of  fluxions, 
or  those  laws  which  govern  the  rates  of  variation  of  two 
variable  quantitios,  one  of  which  is  a  function  of  tho  other. 
Xo  one  can  answer  the  question  in  what  mtio  the  increment 
to  the  solid  contents  of  a  culio  will  vary  with  n  given  rate  of 
Taristion  of  a  side,  without  not  only  reflection  but  much  cal- 
culation. Other  truths  arc  difficult,  from  the  great  ie.twv«l. 
between   tho  occnrrenco  of   the  p\tenom«i&.    %^0o.  Ss.  "^^ 
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eh«r«eter  of  mifi]'  tstronoinlcil  trnthi.  Wt  in  In  jniiMlnii 
of  truths  to-day  which  we  could  not  know  had  not  the  uk 
cientB  otwerved  and  recorded  the  phenomena  two  thoiuuid 
jreara  ago.  Ko  one  could  jadge,  inmitiveljr,  of  the  nte  of 
the  pnicesaion  of  the  equinoxes.  This  has  required  »  long 
wricB  of  observations. 

Between  thotto  extremes  the  Interral  is  entirely  flQed. 
There  are  all  degrees  of  cotnprehenslbillt;  In  physical  trathi^ 
yet  they  inUBt  all  be  first  learned  by  experience.  No  truth 
is  intuitively  known  {infra,  p.  618).  Moral  truth  is  idea* 
Ileal  with  phyuieal  truth  in  this  respect.  Tlie  error  of  morat 
ists  and  of  the  world  at  large  has  been,  that  they  have  takaa 
the  common  and  obvious  cases  that  every  one  leama  as  be 
doea  tho  law  of  gravitation  as  soon  as  old  enough  to  think 
at  all,  and  because  all  men  agree  about  these  and  reeognin 
tlie  truth  instantly  and  apparently  without  mental  effort, 
they  have  concluded  that  there  must  exist  an  unerring  ft^ 
ulty  of  the  mind  for  discerning  right  and  wrong.  It  would 
be  as  logical,  because  all  men  judge  instantly  and  without 
reflection  that  a  body  will  fall  to  the  ground,  to  deduce  the 
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eide.  Different  conwieiioei  differ  rapecting  them.  There 
«ra  monl  qaeatioiu  tbout  which  tlie  wiseet  and  bett  of  men 
differ^-qneatiotu  vbioh  ue  not  to  be  Mttled  by  the  act  of 
any  ftcaltjr.  Sneh  qnetttont  reqnira  study,  «nd  often,  like 
mathemttiol  qnestioni,  cloae  ctlcoktion ;  or,  like  questions 
in  phyncB,  repeated  experiment ;  or,  like  tliose  of  utroiiotiiy, 
oboervatiouB  it  long  intervals.  Every  person  hss  met  with 
«uch  morsl  questions  in  his  own  expeiience.  The  linmblcst 
peasant  in  his  stmgglca  with  life  and  the  world  is  liable 
to  be  confronted,  in  his  honest  efforts  to  do  right,  with 
some  moral  dilemma.  Suppose  a  day  laborer,  with  a  la^e 
family  to  maintain,  to  be  oat  of  employment  and  in  a  needy 
condition.  Snppose  an  unworthy  politician  to  offer  him  re- 
lief on  condition  that  he  vote  and  work  for  his  elevation  to 
eome  responsible  trust.  The  qncstion  bore  is,  "  To  which 
do  I  owe  the  greater  duty — to  the  community,  or  to  myself 
and  family  1"  This  question  is  clearly  debatable.  Tlie 
moralist  would  tell  him  tliat  bis  duty  to  the  state  was  para- 
mount, or  that  to  aid  a  bad  man  to  power  was  vtroug  in  tha 
^ibitract,  and  that  it  was  his  consdence  that  told  him  so. 
Nature,  on  the  other  hand,  as  loudly  proclaims  the  opposite 
duty— sclf-prefcervation.  The  latter  prompting  is  not  in  this 
case  a  mere  impulee,  and  is,  moreover,  larguly  altruistic.  By 
Taiying  the  case  so  as  to  make  the  man's  solicitude  wholly 
for  tlie  safety  of  others,  both  motives  may  be  conceived  as 
altniiatic ;  and,  by  further  modifying  the  hypothosis,  cases 
might  be  conceived  in  which  no  casuist  could  decide  on 
which  dde  conscience  would  be  found. 

Let  ns  take  another  case— one  of  the  commonest  that 
modem  society  presents—a  woman  reduced  to  a  state  of 
destitution.  Notwithstanding  the  t1ii<ory  of  Hooicty  that 
«vcry  woman  has  a  male  supporter  and  protctttor,  this  one 
has  neither.  All  avenues  of  uscfalness  arc  closed  to  her. 
She  aslu  for  work,  it  is  refused;  for  charily,  it  is  denied. 
Starvation  and  death  ntare  her  in  the  &cc,  while  abundance 
and  luxury  surround  her  on  all  sides.     Oit«  viouoft  i^kjva 
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remaina  open  to  her.  Two  tdtemttive  eonnes  «ra  beCon 
her— to  perisb,  or  to  "  bIh.**  Agiinit  the  Ittter  ihe  may  lioli 
out  long.  Ifature,  deiiundlng  the  pnservation  of  extMoDn, 
wrestles  with  education,  denunding  obedienca  to  the  monl 
and  conventional  codes.  If  the  former  prerai],  and  ths 
woman  exchange  her  virtoe  for  her  life,  society,  which  be- 
fore had  turned  her  from  its  doors,  now  promptly  lifta  itt 
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ellipse,  bnt  with  refoenoe  to  sq  abaolnte  line  through  epace 
it  IB  a  curve  of  incalcnUble  imgnlarity.  So  it  is  a  general 
rale  that  theft,  falsehood,  adultery,  etc.,  are  immoral,  but  any 
Attempt  to  deduce  unirereal  laws  from  these  rulea  would  lead 
us  as  far  astray  as  would  the  assumption  that  all  tlic  licavenly 
bodies  move  in  exact  ellipses.  The  exceptions  are  too  com- 
mon. The  circumstances  are  too  involved.  Slinll  Sister 
fiimplico  overstep  the  bounds  of  strict  veracity  jiutt  this  once, 
and  preserve  good  Phn  Madeleine  from  the  hoimils  of  the 
law  I  Shall  lie  in  turn  save  a  poor  worthless  but  innocent 
wretch  from  the  galleys  by  making  known  his  identity,  and 
destroying  his  usefuhiessi  Tlicse  arc  true  ohim  coiueien- 
iia.  They  require  something  more  tliaii  mere  ''dialectics** 
for  their  proper  solution. 

But  the  question  of  the  conscience  returns.  Admit  that 
it  is  imperfect ;  ndmit  that  it  is  liublc  to  err  like  other  Im- 
roan  faculties.  This  does  not  prove  thut  it  is  not  universal. 
Do  not  all  men  form  some  judgment  upon  every  moral 
action,  whether  that  judgment  be  correct  or  incorrect '(  Is 
there  not  a  principle  of  right  planted  in  every  mind,  though 
it  may  often  err  in  its  application  1 

To  thie,  aldo,  a  negative  answer  must  be  given.  In  point 
of  fact,  no  one  ever  lived  wlio  never  hesitated  in  the  decision 
of  a  moral  question.  Fully  one  half  of  our  acta  require  and 
receive  deliberation  before  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are 
right,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chances  for  that  decision,  after 
all,  to  be  erroneous.  It  is  only  in  the  ordinary  dosses  of  acts 
that  the  decision  is  instantaneous,  and  then  it  is  only  because 
it  is  not  the  first  occasion  of  tlie  class.  Tlie  same  decision 
has  been  made  a  thousand  times  before.  The  judgment  ia 
all  made  up,  written  out,  and  stereotyped  in  the  mind,  so  that 
it  does  not  make  an  instantaneous  decision  nt  nil ;  it  only 
applies  a  decision  long  since  made.  When  learned,  it  makes 
UM  of  these  moral  trnths  in  just  the  sumo  niiinner  as  it  dues 
of  matbeinalical  truths,  A  man  docs  not  WwM^tt  \.(i  i'Mix^^s 
»  faleebood  wrong  or  a  kindness  rig\vt,  iyt  \\w  wxwi  tw 
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that  lie  does  not  hesitate  to  call  two  and  two  four,  or  to 
times  ten  a  hondrcd.  Id  both  caaes  he  hu  to  find  out  the 
truth  fiist.  It  makes  no  difference  how  slaiple  a  tmth  i^ 
nor  in  what  department  it  is  fonnd,  it  must  be  learned  be- 
fore it  can  be  known ;  and  all  those  apparently  Biwntaneoas 
intaitions  of  right  and  wrong  are  precisely  analogous*  to  Uie 
apparently  spontaneons  applications  which  men  make  erf  the 
multiplication-table. 
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of  Bodt  a  looM  nsture  tliat,  u  popnUrly  omployed,  they  do 
not  admit  of  tedinical  deflnitiona.  Tliejr  may,  howerer,  be 
made  oacful  wordi  by  confitiing  them  each  to  aoiue  one 
definite  signification. 

It  ia  tnie  that  tlie  perfonnanco  of  salutary  and  beneficial 
acts,  without  reference  to  the  motive,  is  often  toniied  virtu- 
oua,  and  the  perfonnance  of  injurious  and  peroioioua  acts, 
for  whatei'er  reason,  is  called  vice.  It  is  true,  also,  tlmt  tlic 
person  who  does  what  ho  believes  to  be  right  is  called  a  virtu- 
ous person,  and  one  who  is  thought  to  do  what  he  believes 
to  be  wrong  is  called  a  vicious  one  (though  this  latter  adjec- 
tive is  rarely  applied  to  penons),  so  that  in  popular  language 
the  terms  seem  to  have  different  meanings  according  as  they 
jire  used  of  actions  or  of  persons,  approaching  synonymy 
with  rigAt  and  wrong  in  the  first  case,  and  with  innocence 
And  guilt  in  the  second.  The  latter  is  much  nearer  the  true 
meaning,  but  the  leas  we  have  to  do  with  such  indefinite 
terms  the  better,  especially  when  definite  ones  can  be  found 
to  express  every  phase  of  the  subject. 

Tlie  terms  gvilt  and  innoeence  are  sufficiently  definite, 
bat  unfortunately  they  are  not  exact  opposites,  the  latter' 
beiufT  only  a  privative  at  the  former.  The  Urat  expresses  a 
definite  (]na1itv,  but  the  second  only  the  absence  and  not  the 
4>ppnDite  of  that  qnalitv.  Both  are  nibjcctive,  and  corre- 
spond with  the  objective  qualities  blamabloncM  and  landa- 
Meneas,  or  the  rtmnecr  terms  punishableneMS  and  rewardable- 
flpiw.  All  of  thew  ideas  are  inoepamhle  from  that  of  respon- 
sibility. To  ohow  bow  thin  Bubioet  has  been  treated,  let  ns 
once  more  n^fer  to  the  anther  whose  definition  of  virtue  was 
^jUftted  nbove, 

Eifidently  in  sean*h  of  the  tmth,  he  aslis  this  qncntinn :  "  Is 
the  impnW  of  conneienoe.  in  a  morally  imperfect  Iteine,  the 
limit  of  momi  oliliipition  ?"  Af»d  he  proooedn  to  nnnwer  it 
tlini:  "Tlt!«  will.  T  rmnoo**',  depon'l  iipftn  the  fullowinc 
^vmsideration*  ■  1.  TTU  Itnnwlwlif*  of  iW  TT'V\V\o'ft* 'v^ -«V\Ax 
lie  ataniia.    If  be  know  not  the  TcUtxona  Vft  -sjVvdxX-va  *«»& 
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to  others,  md  haw  not  tht  tneatu  tf  htowmff  tHern, 
Ipiiltleas.  If  lie  know  tliem,  or  Aatw  Hie  m^ans  tff  tm 
them,  and  havenot  improvtd  thae  tneatu,  he  a  gaUty.  ! 
guilt  will  depend  on  the  eatue  of  tliii  imperfection  < 
vorisciciica.  Were  this  imperfection  of  conacience  ik 
rcKiilt  of  \m  own  act,  lie  would  bo  guiltless,  Bnt,  in  ji 
fur  as  it  is  the  revolt  of  hit  own  conduct,  he  is  mpoi 
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that  "  the  quality  lies  in  the  intention."  For,  if  be  did  not 
know  the  act  to  be  wrong,  no.  nutter  why,  he  certainly  could 
not  intend  to  do  wrong  in  committing  it.  Nothing  could  be 
'dearer  than  thia.  In  the  second  place,  it  seema  iike  prejudg- 
ing a  caae  against  a  person,  to  tell  him  that  he  ia  not  only  re- 
sponsible for  that  which  he  knew  better  tlian  to  do,  but  also 
for  that  which  be  would  have  known  better  tlian  to  do  If  he 
liad  taken  the  paina  to  find  out  Besides,  the  doctrine  is 
'Complicated,  rague,  and  indefinite.  Important  questions  of 
the  moat  intricate  character  are  necessarily  involved  in  it. 
What  constitutes  having  the  means  of  knowing  a  thing? 
Can  any  one  be  said  to  have  audi  means,  after  all  the  qualiti- 
'Cationa  have  been  allowed.  If  ho  in  fact  docs  not  know  it  1 
For  among  those  qualifications  is  included  tliat  of  disinclina- 
tion  to  investigate.  And  If  only  cerUin  qualifications  are 
allowable,  which  are  they  1  What  deterring  influences  are  to 
be  counted  and  what  ones  rejected  I  Suppose  the  means  of 
knowing  were  in  a  book,  but  the  person  has  not  learned  to 
read  tHioks.  He  may  have  had  an  opportunity  to  learn  to 
read,  but  for  some  reason  lias  chosen  to  devote  all  bis  time 
to  something  else.  Perhaps  he  was  poor,  and  has  been  com- 
pelled to  labor  BO  as  to  have  neglected  his  education.  He 
may  have  been  so  situated  that  by  making  a  certain  sacrifice 
he  might  liave  learned  to  read,  but  chose  not  to  do  so.  Or, 
Auppoae  he  could  read,  but  instead  of  reading  that  particular 
book,  he  haa  clioaen  to  read  some  other,  and  thus,  liaving  the 
means,  yet  has  not  acquainted  himself  with  tlie  facts  which 
would  have  governed  bis  conduct.  Or,  suppose  some  one 
with  whom  be  was  daily  associated,  posBceecd  the  informa- 
tion, but  lie  had  never  thought  or  socn  lit  to  make  the  neces- 
«ary  inquiries.  Or  even  suppose  he  bad  been  told  ttiis  truth 
«r  had  read  it  in  some  book,  but  had,  from  nny  caitsc,  con- 
«titntional  or  other,  failed  to  give  it  credence,  or  failed  to 
understand  it,  or  had  misunderstood  it,  or,  understanding  and 
believing  it,  had  afterward,  from  contradictory  rei^ct&  vi^ 
from  his  own  reflections,  withdrawn  \iu  V>e\\«l.    Vo.  -«\vi.^  <3K. 
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•denee  doet  not  gruit,  bnt  aaoribc*  the  real  improTflmeDt 
that  baa  taken  plane  to  antlraly  dlflereut  cauiea  (tV'^i  P-  ^^  > 
jret  It  doea  matnlain  that  the  theory  of  panldnnent,  and  of 
Rvarda  alao,  exerta  a  more  or  leai  demoraltiing  inflnence, 
ainee  the  end  of  action  la  thereby  shifted  from  that  of  doing 
right  and  sToiding  wrong  to  that  of  obtaining  reward  and 
eacajdng  pnniabment,  which  are  by  no  meana  identical  enda. 
Tin  ebief  wrongi  emanate  from  Uie  head  and  not  from  the 
heart,  and  the  taak  of  making  men  do  what  they  think  ia 
right  ia  a  &r  leat  important  one  than  that  of  enabling  'them 
to  aee  wherein  the  right  ilea.  The  anreat  moral  gnide,  thcre> 
fore,  la  a  knowledge  of  tlie  relatlona  which  each  individual 
«natdna  to  hla  fellowa,  to  aode^,  and  to  the  world  in  gen- 
eral (fV^  ?•  ^Bfi)> 

It  foltowa  from  what  baa  been  a^d  that  what  are  called 
moral  caltnre  and  moral  ednoatlon  are'  mattera  of  minor 
«onceni.  The  real  moral  education  la  Intelleetna)  education, 
the  education  of  information  {it\fra,  p.  568). 

The  aword  of  education  ia  two-edged ;  It  ao  mold*  the 
mind  and  conatitutlon,  on  the  one  hand,  aa  to  render  the  ra- 
tional deatrea  rapreme  over  the  iuipuUlve,  and,  on  the  other 
band,  it  teachea  what  right  consiBta  in.  It  is  education 
tliat  forma  opinioni ;  theao  beget  volitlona,  and  tlicBO  in  torn 
inspire  actions ;  bo  that  If  the  education  be  aound  tlie  actions 
will  be  moral.  All  men  do,  as  a  general  rule,  what  they 
conalder  for  the  beat.  In  a  itate  of  nature  they  are  gov* 
«med  mainly  by  Impulse.  They  are  ao  governed,  In  a  great 
measure,  even  In  dvilized  life.  Bat  sncb  acta  are  confined 
to  the  gratification  of  the  Immediate  demands  of  the  body. 
They  are  an  Insignificant  class.  Most  actions  which  greatly 
affect  the  hspplness  of  others  belong  to  the  rational  doss. 
In  these  all  men  consult  the  greatest  good.  They  often  fail 
to  attain  tliat  end  becaase  |hort-sighted.  Ethical  qUGstlons 
«re  too  difficult  for  them.  But  they  are  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  seeking  that  object  Even  if  they  seek  their  own  interest 
«t  the  expense  ot  that  of  othen,  it  U  \wcimm,  Va  ^<&\t  -noxAa. 
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ind  with  their  nairow  tmdentanding,  tbej  illow  Qm  tntamU 
of  all  the  world  to  be  swallowod  up  in  their  ovn.  It  li  ^SH 
the  greutett  good  u  thej  andeittaad  It  The  two  prlmuy 
questions,  therefore,  ue :  1.  Whit  vlU  be  the  efl^  of  i 
given  act  t  and,  3.  How  ihall  it  be  made  apparent  I  Tbeie 
problems  properly  belong  to  the  other  general  anbdiTidoD  of 
deliberative  actions,  where  they  will  be  considered. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  responsibility,  we  find  tbiA 
but  little  remains  to  be  said.  The  principles  involved  maj 
bo  summed  Qp  En  a  few  sentencei.  There  is  no  such  tbii^ 
as  a  sense  of  gnllt.  Eveiy  deliberative  act  Is  justified  at  the 
time  committed.  All  supposed  guilt  can  be  accounted  for 
on  one  or  other  of  the  three  following  principles : 

1.  Men  think  others  guilty  because  they  do  wliat  Atf 
{illi)  think  wrong. 

3.  Men  think  themselves  guilty  of  acts  which  they  ^ta^ 
VHinl  see  to  liave  been  wrong. 

S.  Men  mistake  fear  of  pnniahment  for  remorae  of  eofr 
■etenoo. 
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I  do  not  Hqr  that  no  one  ever  doei  what  he  bellerM  to  b« 
wrong,  Thii  wonld  be  too  bned.  It  needs  to  be  qoallfled, 
and  tlie  qtuUflcation  reqoired  is  to  re«trict  it  to  cases  of  ra- 
tioiuU  Mtiont.  If  «  penoD  ever  eommiti  in  act  wliluli  lie 
bltoMlf  believes  at  the  time  to  be  wrong,  it  ia  beoauie  hia 
impnlaea  are  atnmger  than  hIa  reaaon,  and  orerride  it  The 
act  la  of  tlie  Impulilve  claw,  while  the  oppoaite  act  of  re- 
fraining ii  of  the  rational  claaa.  But  the  impnlae  is  stronger 
tlum  the  reason,  and  it  most  tnnmpb.  To  regret  bdcIi  an  act 
is  to  **  C17  for  spilled  uiDk."  To  blame  one's  self  or  another 
for  ancb  actions  is  the  height  of  folly.  It  la  far  hotter  to 
eet  about  the  work  of  strengthening  the  rational  powers  so 
that  thej  may  hold  the  paadona  in  cheek  In  future. 

Bat,  where  the  act  cominitted  la  a  doliborative  act  as  well 
as  the  aet  of  refraining  from  its  commission,  In  such  a  case, 
the  rule  holds  good  that  a  person  never  performs  it  if  at  the 
time  he  believes  it  to  be  wnmg.  I  am  awara  that  this  will 
be  generally  qnestloned.  But  It  It  because  of  the  difficulty 
in  agreeing  abuot  what  oonitltutea  a  sense  of  wrong-doing. 
Few  will  admit  that,  where  one  person  deliI)oniteIy  cheats 
another  out  of  money,  he  believes  he  is  doing  right.  It  la 
true  that  he  knows  he  is  not  doing  what  the  moral  code  pro- 
Douncea  right,  But  It  will  always  be  found  that  he  lias  some 
special  reason  for  self-jnstlflcatlon.  The  very  fact  that  it  ia 
for  his  own  Interest  Is  sufficient  to  make  It  right  to  him. 
For  with  him  the  greatest  good  to  himself  Is  the  paramount 
motive.  He  is  not  capable  of  weighing  properly  the  argu- 
ments which  urge  hitn  to  desist.  Any  rcnson  wlildi  favors 
•elf  has  a  tenfold  power,  and  flnds  a  justification  in  the  least 
consideration.  lie  therefore  jnst  as  much  believes  it  for  the 
best  as  though  the  action  were  in  reality  a  praiseworthy  one. 
Let  any  ohe  who  disputes  tliis  In  his  mind  seek  to  recall  sets 
of  his  own,  and  he  will  probably  have  no  dlfflcnlty,  If  candid 
in  his  pnrposc,  in  recollecting  many  that  he  has  himself  per- 
formed which  he  knew  were  contrary  to  the  gcneml  mlcs  of 
society,  and  which  be  knew  society  wo\i\A  cntvi^Kxnvi.  \V  '^ua') 


from  other  immonl  acta  only  In  the  degnt  of  thdr  evil  ef- 
fects, and  in  their  tangibility,  or  capability  of  being  punisbed 
or  prevented.  Like  all  other  acta,  erimea  are  the  neceaaiy 
consequences  of  the  particular  cirenmataacea  that  prodoea 
them.  Tlie  theory  and  practice,  therefore,  of  pnniahment  for 
crime  are  unsound.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  iball  bt 
donel  Shall  we  permit  crime  to  go  nnpaniehed  and  ta 
flourish  t  Does  not  the  greater  part  of  eociety  agree  aa  to 
wiiat  constitutea  crime  in  most  cases,  and  ahall  it  not  be 
allowed  to  take  measures  to  prevent  It  t  Certain^.  Bvt 
preventloQ  and  punishment  are  different  thluga. 

All  aound  jurists  now  tgrm  that  the  prevention  of  eriow 
should  bo  the  sole  object  of  criminal  proceedings.  The  molt 
eSecttve  means  of  accomplLshing  this  object  wonld  be  aelf> 
protecting  laws  in  tlie  nature  of  equalizing  rights,  bat  nlti- 
mntely  this  might  be  supplemented  or  even  wholly  aopo^ 
scded  by  attractive  measures  (vol.  i,  p.  39).  The  supreme 
preventive  of  crime  is,  of  course,  KenenI  intelligence  whidi, 
as  will  be  shown  in  Chapter  XIV,  can  only  be  seenred  by 
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sdenee  M  tbe  trutment  of  diMtwa.  Crimea  are  the  diaeaaea 
of  aoda^.  Tbey  are,  however,  mental  In  charaeter,  and  a 
plaoe  of  oonfinonent  fw  orimlnala  ahonld  be  ananged  iritli 
apodal  reference  to  the  pathological  treatment  of  their  diaor- 
dered  minda,  «'.  4^  adapted  to  effect  their  reform.  Neither 
ahonld  the  body  of  the  criminal  be  neglected,  mnch  leaa 
abnied,  aiiuie  the  men»  tana  can  only  properly  ezi^t  in  eor- 
pore  mmo.  But,  aa  crime  ta  oanally  due  to  eitlier  ignorance 
or  error — t.  a,  either  to  the  vant  of  anch  general  acquaintance 
•with  the  relationa  wbitdk  tbe  criminal  aoataina  to  aocdety  and  to 
the  worid  at  large  aa  vould,  if  nnderatood,  have  rendered  its 
eommiadon  impovlble,  or  dse  to  falae  ideu  req>eeting  thoae 
relationa — it  would  aeem  that  no  higher  purpose  could  be  sub- 
■erved  by  impriaonnient  than  to  make  it  a  meani  of  supply- 
ing the  criminal  with  informatioQ  respecting  inch  relations, 
and  of  disabusing  his  mind  of  the  false  iniprcBBions  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  them.  In  other  words,  the  same  agen- 
cies might  be  employed  in  the  moral  reformation  of  individ- 
uals as  bare  avidled  to  secure  whatever  moral  reformation 
has  tak^i  place  in  society  at  large  {it[fra,  p.  807). 

The  subdivisions  of  the  class  of  deliberative  actions  pos- 
sessing a  moral  quality  are  the  same  u  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding class  of  impnisive  actions.  Tliey  may  be  normal  or 
egoistic  (jnst  or  unjust),  or  they  may  be  snpra-normal  or  al- 
truiatic  (beneficent  or  maleficent).  Ifearly  all  that  was  said 
respecting  this  classification  of  actions  when  considering  tlie 
aimpler  class  will  apply  equally  to  the  mora  complex  dasa, 
and  need  not  be  repeated.  Very  little  need  be  said  in  addi- 
tion as  applicable  only  to  deliberative  actions,  since  the 
greater  part  of  that  which  might  here  be  intnxhiccd  lias  al- 
ready l)een  more  conveniently  embraced  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  of  deliberative  actions  in  goneral. 

Kclative  to  tlio  first  class,  tbe  necawity  aI>ovu  referred  to 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  equality  in  the  power  which  each 
individnal  can  exert  in  aodety  oonBtltoitj»V\ie'atf»\.  vavYa*"*"^^ 
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he  BODgbt,  and  not  that  of  ■  few  who  powcn  wealth,  power, 
or  genina.*  If  it  wonid  contribnte  to  that  end,  society  should 
not  hetltate  to  lacrifioe  theae  few.  Bnt,  aa  it  manifestly 
wontd  not,  it  can  certainly  deny  them  the  power  to  cem- 
mnte  the  wel&re  of  the  mass  into  the  privilened  exercise 
of  anthori^  by  a  mere  Itandful.  To  illustrate  in  how  great 
disproportion  theae  numerically  indgnificant  classes  have 
been  estimated,  it  will  only  be  neoessary  to  consider  the  part 
which  they  have  played  in  literature  and  history.  The  ad- 
vance from  monarcbiam  to  democracy  has  already  caused 
the  historic  worship  of  ruling  houses  to  be  appropriately 
chsracteriaed.  Bnt  in  literature  man-worship  Htill  prevails. 
Genius,  or  talent,  is  alone  deemed  wortliy  of  mention.  Me- 
diocrity, which  must  always  embrace  the  great  iiiuft!,  is  sys- 
tematically ignored.  While  every  thing,  is  done  to  make  brill- 
iant stars  more  brilliant,  no  attempt  is  made  to  improve  the 
immensely  greater  number  of  lesser  lights.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  the  world  will  recognize  tbo  fundamental  tnitb 
that  it  is  not  to  apotheosize  a  few  exceptional  intellects,  but 
to  render  the  great  proletariat  comfortable,  that  tnio  civili- 
zation should  aim.f 

To  the  group  of  supra-normal,  or  altruistic,  actions  would 
properly  belong  a  discussion  of  the  claims  of  diHlntercsted 
action.  Tliis  object  has,  however,  been  partiully  ncroni- 
plishcd  in  a  previous  part  of  tbiit  chapter,  nnil  tlio  wliulc  siil)- 
ject  lias  been  so  ably  treated  by  Mr.  Ilurbcrt  Spencer,  in  ]m 
"  Data  of  Ethics,"  |  that  nothing,  it  would  seem,  remains  to 
be  said. 

Tlie  egoistic  basis  of  altruism  Is  the  great  moral  paradox. 
All  actions  emanate  from  feelings  of  some  kind,  and  them) 
must  all  agree  in  having  pleasure  for  their  end.  In  their 
ultimate  analysis,  therefore,  all  actions  spring  from  the  same 
motive.    The  real  distinction  between  egoism  and  altruism 

*  SpBHcr,  "  Stadjr  of  SotMofj,"  p.  MB. 

f  *■  rhtliHwpUc  PMlllTe,"  »oL  It,  j.  »« ■,  ^ A.  A,  T^.  *»,  \«.. 

/CbpMMiludiU. 
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muBt  be  looked  for  at  a  later  atage  in  the  deTelopment  tA 
niotires.  In  all  the  lower  and  commoner  motivea,  the  UA 
ings  conBtituting  them  are  what  may  be  called  aimple,  or 
<lirect.  The  pleueure  which  is  to  flow  from  action  begina 
ai'id  cuds  with  self.  But  a  claaa  of  feelinga  has  been  devd- 
oped  bj  Bocial  progress  which  are  more  complicated,  and  maj 
bti  caltt-'d  indirect.  They  are  collectively  denominated  "sym- 
pathy." These  feelings  only  arise  when  the  direet  feelings 
of  othurs  are  affected.  Fain  in  otbers  prodnces  pain  in  s^ 
This  pain  is  a  real  feeling,  although  belonging  to  the  "faint 
Miriea."  It  is  purely  subjective,  t,  e^  due  to  nervous  changes 
set  up  in  the  body  without  the  costomaty  moving  canae  of 
scunations  produced  by  contact  with  objects  at  the  peripbety. 
The  moving  cause  in  sympathy  is  a  cognition,  or  idea.  The 
cortical  layers  here,  as  in  many  other  analo^ca,  perform  the 
office  of  external  nervee.  Discharges  propagated  to  certain 
parts  of  the  body  produce  a  similar  effect  when  generated  in 
the  brain  as  when  generated  at  tJie  extremities  or  on  the  sur- 
face of  tJie  body.  Psychological  science,  based  on  the  study 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  qrstem  ("  eetho-physiology  "),  vih 
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dercnd  of  dwm,  while  they  are  •tnmgMt  In  the  Ughett  typea 
of  manhood.  Hence,  It  ii  quite  natnnlly  inferred  tliat  they 
mnst  be  soinething  higher,  more  apiritoal,  and  pnrer  tlian  the 
direct  aentimentB  of  the  vivid  aeries.  In  the  last  chapter, 
this  tendency  mia  pointed  ont  with  respect  to  sneb  senti- 
ments as  hope  and  anticipation  {mjmiy  p.  283),  The  general 
law  goreming  that  case  is  applicable  to  sympathy.  It  seems 
almost  to  be  forgotten,  notwithstanding  the  etymology  of 
the  name,  that  sympathy  is  a  feeling  at  all,  and  many  will 
reject,  with  a  sentiment  akin  to  indignation,  the  proposition 
that  benevolent  and  philantbropio  actions  are  proniptctl, 
like  othera,  by  the  motive  of  diminisbiog  disagreeable  feel- 
ings enperienced  by  those  who  perform  them^f  diminishing 
the  force  of  sympathy  which  is  becoming  nnbearable.*  Yet 
such  is  imdoabt«ily  the  scientific  explanation.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  only  one  possible,  since  the  popular  idea  that  such  acts 
are  performed  without  any  personal  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  agent  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  tiiey  are  perfonned 
without  any  motive— effects  without  a  cause.  This  view, 
however,  should  by  no  means  detract  from  the  moral  superi- 
ority of  such  actions,  for  egoistic  actions  may  differ,  in  this 
respect,  in  all  conceivable  degrees. 

What  was  said  of  the  sentiments  of  hope  and  anticipation 
will  apply  equally  well  to  that  of  sympathy,  or  altruism — tliat 
they  are  legitimate  and  safe  only  within  certain  limits,  be- 
yond which  they  become,  in  a  certain  sense,  derangements, 
or  at  least  a  morbid  condition  of  the  mind,  carefully  to  ho 

*  Then  It  a  ceruln  fiintry  0/  tUrmUm  In  wUcb  Mmt  pctkmw  Indulm  to  the 
««rp  ordlulpuiM.  audi  pcTKMU  M«B  Btttr  to  ba  h*pp7  except  In  tha  mldit 
«f  HffntDg,  Mriwlag  to  mitigBl*  tt.  Ther  eiped  tbdr  reward  In  pnlae  fnr 
their  dliintemtedDeii  ud  their  wMalled  Morlftoea,  when  thrir  are  teall*  pur- 
*a\ag  the  oolf  couree  that  jMin  tb«m  an;  plcaaure.  Thin  In  MHnctlnii')  canM 
to  Tar  that  It  no  boI  be  douhtrd  that  mlnfortune*  hronRht  upon  olhtn  in 
whom  tbej  an  penallted  to  mInlMer  are  welcomed  lalth  a  oarula  iccret  joj, 
to  vhlcb  ihej  of  ooom  would  not  ooafeta.  The  real  evil  (hui  occuioncd  I* 
fa  the  tendeDcj  of  thia  morblil  •enllmeat  to  withdraw  auch  900^  h«iK  ^^b 
arholeMno  cfoiMk  piimiJu  whU  nslttn  p(op«\)  Aemtnlte  «1  i!n*». 
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avoided.  This  Iiyperasthetio  eoaditioa  Ii,  moreover,  atuij 
rundered  chronic,  and  »  etat«  prodaoed,  by  Tolantuilj  dwelt 
iiig  upon  eceuea  of  8u£Eering,  in  wliich  aympathy  become* 
stronger  than  real  pain,  find  renders  life  a  burden.  Neither 
\a  tliuro  any  direct  relation  between  true  intelluctnal  anperi- 
ority  and  the  capacity  for  aympatby.  On  the  contrary,  it  ii 
found  that  the  most  syuipathetic  penons  are  those  of  ruber 
inferior  reasoning  powers;  and  women,  who  are  confessedly 
Ic«8  rutioualifitic,  are,  aa  a  mle,  more  sympathetic  tlian  loen. 
Mu<:h  of  this  may  be  due  to  education  enforcing  the  orer- 
strained  position  that  altruistic  are  so  far  superior  to  ^oisde 
sentiments  that  the  latter  ought  to  be  neglected.  True  iutel- 
lectuul  superiority  perceives  the  fallacy  in  tliis,  and  nnrprnnn 
the  tendency  to  the  undue  niutnre  of  the  sympatliies,  while 
mediocrity  lives  up  to  the  false  standard.  The  apparent 
antithesis  between  the  mtional  and  the  sympathetic  is  in  this 
way  brought  about  as  wo  lind  it  in  society. 

We  have  in  the  word  gympathy  a  term  representing  the 
altruistic  sentiments  as  subjective  feelings.     Xo  correspMid- 
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toy  impforement  Id  tutnnl  moimli.  Whatever  Improvfr 
nent  hu  taken  pUee  hu  been  doe  to  the  prugraM  of  knowl- 
edge and  to  inteUeotnal  deretoptnent  This  beeomei  per- 
fectly intelligible  when  it  !■  raeognited  that  what  haa  been 
wonhiped  ai  the  conacienoe  la  dmpljr  an  intellectoil  act — 
an  act  of  the  judgment ;  and  it  beoomea  clear  that  what  is 
needed  in  order  to  improve  hnman  eondoet  ia  dmplj  to 
atrengthen  thia  focnltjr. 

The  neeearit;  for  any  code  of  ethical  mlee  wltatever  ia 
also  seen  to  exiat  only  in  the  imagination,  aince,  while  actions 
mnat  confonn  to  definite  lawa  which  may  and  ahonld  be  care- 
f  nlly  studied  and  thoronghly  onderatood,  these  laws,  or  mice, 
are  merely  the  embodiments  of  ethical  facts,  and  therefore 
self-«nforcing.  Any  hnman  rale  made  in  opposition  to  these 
lawa  is  as  incapable  of  enforcement  as  the  pope's  bull  against 
the  comet,  while  human  rules  in  harmony  with  them  do  not 
in  the  least  facilitate  or  affect  their  normal  opentton.  Not 
but  that  the  pnre  science  of  conduct  haa  its  corresponding 
applied  atage,  but  as  a  acience  this  muat  consist  in  sometliing 
more  than  the  empirical  therapeutics  thna  far  practiced  in 
the  field  of  moral  pathology.  The  basis  of  the  real  science 
and  art  of  human  action  still  remaina  to  be  conaidered. 

It  should  also  be  remarked,  as  a  closing  thought  upon 
this  general  branch  of  our  subject,  tliat  the  moral  code  which 
we  have  constitntes  an  integral  part  of  our  social  develop- 
ment, and  ia  essential  to  it.  if ach  sentimentality  is  indulged 
in  with  respect  to  the  casentist  nobility  of  moral  conduct, 
and  the  general  tenor  of  this  is  to  l^ve  the  credit  for  such 
conduct  entirely  to  the  individual.  Tliis  Is  a  very  narrow 
and  mistaken  view.  Ethical  principles  are  a  growth  of  the 
•odal  system.  The  members  of  society  are  literally  bound 
by  them,  not  by  an  ideal  bond,  hut  by  positive  constraint. 
The  prevailing  Idea  is,  that  any  one  might  conduct  himself 
Immorally  if  he  preferred,  and  that  ^gnn  princSfU  Is  all  that 
prevents  the  majority  of  mankind  Irom  fttAv^f.  w>.  %<»£«.^ 
MiMf  l^aautely  follow  from  tha  trM-itWX  ^(itic^^  '^^ 
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other  kindred  erron  that  pervide  the  moni  *—^'TiIng  wUd 
we  all  receive,  Tlie  truth  is,  that  men  are  compelled  to  eoo- 
dnct  tlietiiBelves  according  to  the  eatahlished  itindardi  of 
propriety.  Tliia  is  the  condition  upon  whic^  Bociety  hu 
been  enabled  to  develop.  The  few  who  ftttempt  to  break 
over  these  restrictions  qaickly  eome  to  grief.  Thej  dn^ 
into  the  criminal  olaases,  and  find  their  way  into  the  peni- 
tentiaries; or  they  are  stamped  aa  monomanlaca,  fattatiei^ 
*' cranks,"  and  ri^dly  guarded.  They  are  driven  from  the 
centers  of  culture,  and  find  for  brief  periods  the  meana  of 
continuing  their  llcentions  course  on  the  expanding  bonUit 
of  civilization.  Here  they  are  known  aa  "loogha"  and 
"  desperadoes,"  and  flourish  until  compelled  to  anoeotab  to 
the  snmmaiy  justice  of  *'  vigilance  committees,"  which  are 
merely  the  rude  guardians  of  moral  law  in  anch  oommnnt 
tics.  For  there  is  really  no  hard-and-faat  line  which  can  ba 
drawn  between  criminality  and  the  less  heinona  forma  of 
immorality.  But  even  the  leaat  deviation  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  la,  in  developed  social  centers,  a  signal  for  oetra* 
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nte  witb  vhit  m  hen  dund  u  loUona  poneMlDg  ■  tntnal 
qnalitj.  To  explain  what  be  lueuu  by  Indifferaut  eondaet^ 
h«  njn :  "  A  i^rgt  put  of  ordinary  condact  la  indifferent. 
Sliall  I  valk  to  tbe  water-fall  to^y  t  or  aball  I  ramble  along 
theiee-tborel  Here  the  ends  are  etlilcatly  tndiflereuL  If 
I  go  to  tlM  wate^fall,  aball  I  go  over  tbe  moor,  or  take  the 
ptth  thronf^  the  wood  t  Here  the  meana  are  etbleally  in- 
different. And  from  hour  to  lioar  mort  of  tlie  thingi  we 
do  are  not  to  be  judged  aa  eltber  good  or  bad  In  reapect  of 
their  enda  or  meani."  With  theae'and  a  few  more  brief 
oommenta  he  dianiiaaee  tbe  anbjeot  of  indifferent  condact. 

Comtdering  the  point  oS  view  from  wbiok  the  **Dita 
of  Etblea**  praoeed^  which,  aotwlthitandlng  the  rerolntlon 
which  hii  Mcnda  claim  that  tbia  work  la  to  produce  In  the 
entire  syitem  of  monla,  Ii  the  point  of  view  from  which  all 
previous  worka  on  ethica  hare  proceeded,  thia  pacaing  notice 
of  indifferent  action*  was  all  that  wu  demanded  or  required. 

From  the  point  of  view  from  which  this  chapter  pro- 
ceeds, it  b  not  nntil  thia  group  la  reached  that  tbe  proper 
subject  of  the  chapter  can  be  satd  to  have  been  entered 
upon.  For,  although  In  the  ayatematlo  treatment  of  each  of 
the  other  classes  of  actions,  and  particularly  of  the  daaa  laat 
conaidered,  much  more  apaoe  baa  been  occupied  than  la  left 
or  required  for  the  adequate  appreciation  of  the  present  one, 
atill  this  baa  been  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  preparation  for 
tbe  rcmarka  which  follow,  than  an  attempt  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject of  ethics  In  a  aystematlc  way.  Before  it  was  possible 
intelligibly  to  treat  the  chua  of  action*  devoid  of  direct 
moral  attributes,  it  waa  necessary  to  dlBurcntiste  them  clearly 
from  those  posaewing  such  attributei,  wlitch,  in  the  present 
state  of  moral  aclencc,  required  some  couHidcntion  of  this 
latter  class  from  thia  unaccnatomed  stand-point. 

The  class  of  non-moral  actions,  aa  shown  in  the  table, 
falla  Into  two  groups,  the  iirat  of  which  we  have  called  static, 
and  tbe  second  dynamic    Actions  \«iW^\\fl;  \»  ftw  *\si'C\<t^ 
grvop  bMYB  DO  teodcnoy  to  chnnge  t\\o  ox\*X.Vhi;  »xa.\N»  *»^ 
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wcfetjr.  They  m%j  be  farther  rabdlrlded  Into  two  divl^ 
lone,  one  of  wliioh  embmces  inoli  Kcti  u  thoM  of  goliif  to 
the  wator-fall  or  the  seaside — BCtloQi  not  only  ethlealljr  bnt 
in  all  other  respecti  indifferent.  The  other  division  embneoi 
«  largo  class  of  useful  acts  tending  to  preturre  the  exiatlng 
social  statue.  What  wae  eaid  of  that  claaa  of  ImpnlBlre  i» 
tions  which  ore  devoid  of  moral  quality  may,  without  qnali- 
flcation,  be  transferred  to  this  division  of  deliberative  acdoni. 
The  great  preservative  agencies  of  aociety,  the  daily  pnnatt 
of  Bubeistence,  of  pleasure,  of  wealth,  ete.,  fait  within  this 
definition.  Notwithstanding  their  importance,  inch  aetlons 
leave  the  world  where  they  li&d  it,  or  If,  by  virtue  of  aoonmii* 
lationi,  they  add  to  the  social  atraetnre,  it  la  not  to  tham,  bnt 
to  some  improved  method  or  tngenloua  principle^  aoeordlog 
to  which  they  operate,  itself  the  result  of  t  di&rent  kind 
of  action,  that  this  increase  has  been  rendered  possible.  THu 
mere  jonmcyman  at  a  machine  performs  only  n  statical  acrr- 
ice,  although,  by  virtue  of  the  machine,  he  may  be  able  to 
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et  SDrtont  nuintena  chei  eux  que  d'aprda  nne  pnitBante  Im* 
pulsion  h^t^rogiae,  eans  ceue  entretenne  par  dea  penchants 
tnoini  tiev^  mais  plus  ^Qergiquea."  *  But  it  nay  reasonably 
bo  asked  whetlier  long  and  continnooa  babltnation  inay  not 
extend  the  "  apecnUtlve  "  faculty  to  the  greater  part  of  man* 
kind. 

Drxjuoo  Acnoira. 

The  dlatinotba  between  oondoot  and  aotlon  la  not  ren* 
dered  complete  by  the  exclnaion  from  the  former  of  mere 
**  pnrpoaeleaa,**  or  inToluoUry,  actlona.  In  fact,  aa  already 
ahovn,  theM  ahould  properly  be  exdoded  alu  from  the  claw 
of  actlona  proper,  ao  long  aa  they  are  conceived  aa  performed 
by  oonaolooa  beinga,  involuntary  actlona  being  only  entitled 
to  that  name  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  applied  to  inanimate 
objects,  aa  machines,  etc.  The  term  '*  conduct "  ia  itself  rarely 
applied  to  ethically  indifferent  actions,  and,  when  it  is  so  ap- 
plied, it  is  much  in  the  aame  metaphorical  way  in  which  it  is 
sometimes  applied,  aloDf;  with  ita  close  aynonym, "  behavior," 
to  inanimate  objecta.  The  insignificant  division  of  ethically 
indifferent  actlona  from  which  Ur.  Spencer  draws  his  illnH- 
trationa  is  about  the  only  one  to  which  the  term  "  conduct " 
can  be  applied.  For  the  much  larger  and  more  important 
group  of  atatically  conservative  actions,  such  a  une  of  the 
word  is  not  admisaible ;  neither  will  it  apply  with  any  pro- 
priety to  dynamic  actiona.  Yet  the  greater  part  of  all  human 
action  ia  concentrated  upon  the  two  great  enda  of  maintaining 
the  at42tua  quo  and  of  producing  a  change  for  the  better — of 
preserving  social  order,  or  of  effecting  social  progress. 

The  great  object  of  action  is  to  do  something.  Conduct 
only  aims  to  avoid  doing — either  to  avoid  interfering  with 
the  "  pursuits  of  ends  "  by  others,  or  to  prevent  others  from 
pursuingsuch  ends,  or  to  do  aome  benefit  for  another,  where- 
by he  i«  prevented  from  doing  the  necessary  acts  for  render 
ing  an  equivalent,  or  to  do  him  an  injury  wKete^'j  U'e.vk-^'Mr 


means  to  t1i«  remote  end,  are  at  hand,  and  may  be  adjntted 
in  nay  desired  reUtions  to  one  another  and  to  Ute  agent  and 
tlie  object  sought.  These  objects  possess  various  properttea 
peculiartu  thvitieelves.  They  are  also  related  in  fecial  waji 
to  other  objects  by  which  they  are  snrrounded^and  to  the  ra- 
riouB  nutural  forces  manifest  every-where,  whether  phj-wcal, 
vital,  psychical,  or  sociaL  All  objects  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  though  supposed  to  consist  of  mnltitndes  of  molccalea 
which  are  moving  among  themselves,  and  thougli  known  to  be 
nndorgoing  secular  changes,  and  destined  to  nuuilfeat,  aooner 
or  later,  wholly  different  forma  withoat  bnman  ageney,  may 
nevertheless,  so  far  as  man's  daily  dealinga  with  them  an 
(roiicemcd,  be  regarded  aa  in  a  state  of  repose  or  inertia. 
T)io  forcM  of  gravitation  and  chemical  reaction  have  redneed 
them  to  a  state  of  equilibrinm.  Though  differing  immenaelj 
in  properties,  in  fonn,  size,  oonsistency,  ete.,  they  are  most 
of  tliem  in  so  far  tangible  that  they  allow  their  relations  to 
1«  changed  at  the  liands  of  man.  In  short,  they  neither  es- 
cape him,  nor  reidst  him,  nor  refnae  to  be  aubdirlded,  modi- 
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niUTeiw,  any  attempt'  to  dutorb  that  ooaditioti  would  re- 
uove  tliem  more  or  leu  from  that  stable  itate  and  render 
them  lew  inot  and  lew  indifferent  to  the  Inflnences  of  the 
iree  foreea  etiU  playing  upon  them.  Sach  is,  in  fact,  the 
case,  and  it  is  an  iudisputable  troth  that  the  great  reanlts 
achieved  bj  man  in  openting  npon  the  material  objects  of 
*  the  earth  luve  consisted  in  removing  these  objects  from  the 
fltill  folds  of  material  death  in  which  he  has  fonnd  them,  and 
so  placing  them  that  the  eorronnding  influences  which  had 
consigned  them  to  this  state  can  again  sot  up  changes  iu  them 
Aud,  as  it  were,  reanimate  tbem.  In  scientitfc  phrase,  it  is 
by  the  transfer  of  material  objects  from  the  statical  to  the 
dynamical  state,  from  a  condition  of  molar  equilibrium  to 
uoe  of  molar  activity,  that  human  civilization  has  been  en- 
abled to  originate  and  to  advance. 

But  tliis  is  a  work  which  mere  vital  or  social  forces  would 
never  know  how  to  undertake.  It  is  only  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  intellectual  faculty  that  tlie  first  step  in  this 
directioncan  betaken.  The  means  necessary  to  be  employed 
differ  so  widely  frum  the  ends  that  intellectual  foresight  can 
«lone  insure  their  adoption  even  in  the  simplest  cases.  The 
acts  fvally  required  are  so  wholly  nnlike  those  which  would 
be  required  if  the  end  were  directly  sought,  tliat  a  highly 
developed  rational  faculty  is  demanded  in  all  beings  that  are 
capable  of  performing  them.  When  a  being,  endowed  with 
desires  to  be  satisfied,  is  made  acquainted  with  the  existence 
of  a  desirable  object,  it  is  immediately  prompted  to  move,  or 
to  put  forth  efforts,  in  the  direction  of  that  object.  To  such 
a  being,  another,  desiring  the  same  object,  that  should  turn 
away  from  it  and  commence  making  adjustments  in  other 
objects  lying  about,  would,  to  use  the  language  uf  fable,  ap- 
pear extremely  stupid.  It  would  be  an  unnalural  action, 
*'.  f.,  it  would  be  an  artifiotal  one.  If  nucccwful  in  securing 
t)ie  end,  unattainable  by  direct  effort,  it  would  be  an  exereisu 
of  true  art,  Jind  would  involve  an  u(^\u&QXuvcfcVvi!iv'^AV^^' 
eiples  of  true  scfenoe. 
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The  Tut  and  incalculable  advantages  wlu(&  tiie  indirect 
metliod  poBsessca  over  the  direct  method,  as  well  aa  the  ft/A 
that  b;  it  alone  has  all  haman  progreaa  vhsterer  been 
achieved,  have  been  insisted  apon,  and  the  reaaona  therefor 
nrged,  in  nnmerous  places  and  ways  in  the  previotu  cbtpten 
of  tliifl  work  (vol.  i,  pp.  476,  6fil ;  vol.  il,  pp.  99,  ISO,  160). 
This  groand  need  not,  therefore,  be  again  gone  over.  The 
present  aim  has  been  to  point  out  the  sjvtematic  position  in 
a  logical  claasitication  of  human  actions,  wliich  this  form  of 
pursuing  ends  naturally  occnpiea.  It  coBstitutes  the  inven- 
tive process  by  which  natural  forces  are  turned  to  hnmin 
advantiigc. 

The  several  elements  which  were  shown  in  the  hut  eihap> 
tor  to  make  up  human  progress  have  all  been  began  and 
continued  by  dynamical  actions.  The  great  successive  arts 
which  liavc  rendered  possible  the  system  of  intercommoni- 
cation  (aujjra,  p.  180)  whicli  now  exists,  as  well  as  the  varied 
])mctical  inventive  arts  by  which  the  material  condition  of 
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more  ifnid  of  liim  tlian  of  mhj  other  crettiira  of  the  ume 
«ize  which  it  hiu  never  eeon  .tiuforu.  It  only  bucIu  to  lcuc|> 
out  of  his  reach.  Ttie  hare  or  the  grease  Bee»  in  hiiu 
on\j  A  large  animal,  a  strange  ereature,  and  takea  only  tlie 
aatiie  mcaaures  to  escape  aa  it  wonld  were  be  a  gorilla  or  an 
oron^ntang,  althoogh  from  these  it  wonld  in  reality  Iw 
perfectly  safe  ao  long  aa  out.  of  theur  reach.  It  might  be 
frightened  at  the  novelty  of  the  ught,  but  aa  inncb  in  the 
one  ease  as  In  the  other.  It  little  dreams  that  he  has  power 
to  destroy  it  at  the  dirtance  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards. 
Hence,  as  the  banter  terms  it,  the  game  is  tame.  But  let 
man  invade  the  domain  of  these  tnimaU ;  let  him  settle  upon 
it,  and  dapple  the  country  with  his  house*  and  ticld» ;  let 
liim,  as  ho  invariably  does,  bunt  tbo  game  for  a  few  years, 
and  it  will  soon  learn  Iiis  power.  It  will  then  feur  him  aa 
much  at  a  hundred  yards  as  it  formerly  did  when  within  his 
reach.  Every  body  with  the  least  experience  in  new  coun< 
tries  lias  accit  tins  fact  abundantly  illustrated.  And  it  proves 
tliat  the  animal  world  only  knows  the  dominion  of  man  after 
it  baa  learned  It;  that  this  dominion  is  not  a  supernatural 
charm,  but  a  real  power. 

Tlie  argument  drawn  from  the  obedience  of  domestic  ani- 
mals is  still  less  apt  than  that  drawn  from  the  fear  of  wild 
ones,  when  used  In  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  man's  snpemat- 
nral  dominion.  For  they  are  only  domestic  because  of  man, 
and  in  rcs|)cct  to  him.  The  domestic  animal  has  always  been 
under  the  immediate  power  of  man,  and  hence,  of  all  ani- 
toals,  it  knows  licst  the  extent  of  that  power.  It  only  car- 
ries its  recognition  of  Ids  dominion  fnrtlier,  because  It  under- 
stands it  better.  Instead  of  seeking  to  escape  from  his  gmsp, 
to  avoid  injary  at  his  bands,  it  has  learned,  in  a  meek  o1k>- 
dience  to  his  demands,  a  new  and  different  method  of 
aecuring  the  same  object.  In  all  cases  bis  dominion  is  due 
to  his  power,  and  tliat  power  is  acquired  tlirough  the  supe- 
riority of  bis  mind,  which  itself  is  only  recognized  b^  tl\^ 
brute  when  it  has  been  made  to  feeV  u^  res\vi&  \\..    %o  vx>^% 
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IB  tliis  that  among  Bome  savage  nations  the  men  are  alinoit 
as  much  undvr  tlie  dominiou  of  the  anImaU  ■•  the  imlntBh 
are  of  the  men. 

But  not  only  do  man's  dynamic  actions  pve  him  domin- 
ion over  the  animal  kingdom ;  they  also  extend  ttiat  domin- 
ion ovur  ull  ttic  rutit  of  nature.  They  conBtitnto  the  progro- 
eivo  clcnieut  of  his  nature.  No  progress  can  ever  result 
from  statical  actions.  If  a  man  is  hungry*,  he  feels  «n  im- 
pul^i  to  cut,  and,  if  any  food  is  within  his  reach,  he  eats  it, 
and  tlius  preserves  his  life.  Bat  this  is  only  preservative 
and  not  progressive  action.  lie  never  feels  an  iiiipDlse  to 
BOW,  tliat  lie  may  eat  six  toontha  later.  That  is  a  delibera- 
tive act. 

Avarice  spurs  men  on  to  amass  wealth,  but  progress  lie* 
not  in  the  acijuisition  but  in  the  judicioUB  appropriation  and 
application  of  wealth.  Progress  is  nothing  more  than  taking 
advantage  of  nature,  and  turning  it  into  useful  ehtiinela, » 
as  to  make  it  subser^-e  the  purpose  of  increasing  human  hap- 
piness.   To  do  this  require*,  first,  a  knowledge  of  natnra, 
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Q  to  miniater  to  hU  wtnts.  He  does  thli  in  the  ume 
lawless  w%j  tliat  the  superior  animals  deal  with  the  inferior 
ones,  «nd  often  with  leas  excuse. 

In  exorcising  his  dominion  over  the  vegetable  hingdotn, 
he  multiplies  its  productivenesi  by  cultivating  the  plants 
with  which  nature  abounds,  and  from  which,  directly  or 
indirectly,  all  animal  life  mnat  derive  its  sustenance.  He 
thus  not  only  prevents  the  destruction  of  his  species  by 
hunger  and  want,  but  also  enables  the  race  to  expand,  and 
occupy  T^ons  where  for  a  whole  aeason  no  v^;etation  can 
subsist  in  consequence  of  the  cold.  He  also  turns  the  forests 
into  fuel  and  lumber  to  protect  him  from  the  inclemency  of 
such  unnatural  and  otherwise  uninhabiuble  climates. 

Over  the  mineral  kingdom  man  exercises  a  still  wider 
and  more  varied  jurisdiction.  To  attempt  an  enumeration 
of  tlie  many  ways  in  which  he  reduces  it  to  usefulness, 
would  be  unwarrantably  to  expand  the  Bubjet-t,  Wlien  wo 
coiksider  to  what  uses  he  has  put  the  siuicle  metal  iron,  we 
may  form  a  faint  conception  of  what  a  vast  field  this  is  for 
the  dominion  of  reason.  lie  has  also  turned  all  the  uthvr 
metals  into  his  service:  lead,  copper,  zinc,  silver,  gold,  phiti- 
num — all  are  in  daily  use  in  a  thousand  convenient  und  useful 
ways.  So,  too,  all  tlio  rest  of  the  important  clcmeutar}-  sub 
stances  are,  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  servicGuble  to  liini. 
There  are,  besides,  many  combinations  wlilcli  he  has  siictKieded 
In  making  of  these  elcmcrita,  creating  so  many  distinct  sub- 
stances, each  having  distinct  and  pccnllar  properties. 

In  tliis  ennmeratlon,  too,  all  the  great  agoncictt,  natural 
forces,  and  mechanical  principles  discovered  and  put  to  man's 
service,  must  be  embraced.  Tlie  power  of  steam  is  but  a 
property  of  that  gas  which,  when  confined  by  human  device 
and  conducted  into  tlie  cylinder  of  the  steam-engine,  is 
made  to  propel  machinery.  The  utilization  of  electricity  ac- 
cordlu};  to  the  same  general  principle  constitutes  one  of  the 
grandest  of  human  achievements.  All  the  princt^loK  <A 
mechaaict  and  of  pliysica  must  be  liu!l\i&«&  \t«.  ^\\%  <^»»h  ^^ 
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effects  as  produced  by  maa's  knowledge  and  the  ap^ioatioi 
of  tliem  to  tlie  purposes  of  bis  being. 

We  >tee  ia  tbU  brief  sketcb  wbat  a  dominion  man  «nr- 
eisea  over  all  depiutinents  of  nature,  and  we  may  aafeljr  ooo- 
cliido  tliat  liQ  had  not  yet  reached  the  maxioiDm  limit  of  bii 
power  in  tim  direction.  Bnt  that  power  is  wholly  dne  to  hk 
intellectual  faculty,  whiclt  baa  guided  his  acts  in  deviung  in> 
direct  means  of  accomplisbing  ends  otherwise  nnattainaUew 
Buc:li  rational,  or  inventive,  actions  constitnte  the  class  whkh 
wu  have  termed  dynamic.  Somo  idea  of  the  importanoe  of 
thia  class  of  actions  may  thus  be  formed. 

The  frequent  alluBions  which  have  been  made  in  thb 
work  to  what  has  been  called  the  indirect  method  of  otmatioa 
{aupra,  p.  99),  which  underliea  all  diatlnotlTely  progreaiv^ 
or  dynamic,  actions,  hare  thai  far  been  general  and  for  the 
most  part  unaccompanied  by  specific  examples  illnstmting  [ta 
operation.  Tlie  principle  itself  is  too  simple  to  require  this 
in  onlor  to  make  it  undorstood,  and  the  aim  has  been  rather 


te 
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to  tbe  more  qpecial  and  complex.  It  will,  of  oounei  be  ok 
eerved  that  M  the  results  attained  bj  tbe  indirect  method 
are  in  the  direction  of  applying  the  tmths  comprehended  to 
the  ends  desired  by  mankind,  either  to  the  more  convenient 
and  rapid  acquisition  of  new  truths,  or,  more  generally,  to 
the  supply  of  the  material  wants  of  society. 

Bc^nning  with  mathematics,  we  find  that  questions  of 
number  and  quantity  were  among  the  earliest  to  press  for 
solution,  and  the  practical  need  of  some  means  of  stating  and 
solving  them  early  became  a  paramount  consideration.  The 
first  valuable  application  of  the  indirect  method  took  place  in 
the  invention  of  systems  of  notation.  These  were  of  two 
kinds,  arithmetical  and  geometrical.  The  system  of  arithmet- 
ical notation  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  the  most  brilliantly  intel- 
lectual race  of  antiquity,  hapnened  to  be  very  clumsy,  and,  al- 
though a  better  one  is  now  known  to  have  been  invented  by 
the  Pythagoreans,  it  was  never  brought  into  practical  use. 
This  may,  however,  have  really  proved  a  gain  to  science, 
since  it  was  doubtless  in  a  great  degree  the  inadequacy  of 
their  system  of  numerals  that  drove  the  Greeks  to  sucli 
lengths  in  the  elaboration  of  a  system  of  geometrical  nota- 
tion as  a  substitute. 

The  Romans,  the  next  most  highly  cultured  people  of 
antiquity,  adopted  a  method  of  notation  only  one  degree 
better  than  that  of  the  Greeks.  Its  inferiority  to  the  one 
now  in  use,  and  known  as  the  Arabic,  is  well  understood  by 
every  school-boy,  but  may  be  better  realized  by  attempting 
to  perform  a  long  multiplication  by  the  use  of  the  Roman 
numerals.  Tet  even  in  these  systems  there  had  been  some 
invention,  and  the  skeleton  of  the  true  system  was  outlined. 
The  decimal  method  of  counting  having  been  ineradicably 
fastened  upon  all  nations  by  the  accident  of  the  ten  digits 
{iuproj  p.  66),  these  ruder  methods  of  writing  numbers  were 
designed  to  simplify  matters  by  assigning  to  a  series  of  clla^ 
acters  values  increasing  in  a  tenfold  t^\\o.  \xv  >\i^  ^^xw^'^^ 
0jr§tem,  too,  Ma  arMmeticol  **  value  ol  y»\V\wi^  ^^  t^^'^ 
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nized,  a  number  being  subtracted  If  placed  before,  and  added 
if  placed  after  another.  This  nuj  rei;  probably  hare  beet 
tbe  tirbt  Btcp  in  all  countries  toward  a  convenient  lystetn  of 
notation.  Tbe  other  and  more  important  step  consiated  in 
the  adoption  of  what  may  bo  called  a  ijaomatrical  **  vslne  of 
puHitiun."  The  mere  series  of  descending  valacs,  M  C  X^ 
L-iiibmccB  onljr  ono  unit  of  each  tenn.  Tlie  problem  ma  t* 
expresa  any  number  of  such  units.  To  do  tbia^  other  nnmer 
ala  were  phiccd  over  or  under,  or  in  front  of  these,  to  detwti 
how  many  times  each  one  was  taken,  as  oo-effldenta  of  tbei^ 
thus:  MOXI,    This  expression  would  then  read  S450. 

Simple  aa  the  step  appears  of  neglecting  the  original  nnlM 
and  lutting  their  co-cfficivnta  stand  in  tbeir  places,  which 
position  alone  would  sufficiently  indicate  their  valne  in  the 
BcrieB,  it  proved  one  slow  to  be  taken.  Certdn  it  ia,  bow- 
ever,  tliat  in  India,  fiabvlonia,  Arabia.  Penia.  Cliina.  lod 
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etiL,  oui  1m  pat,  IdtoItm  tht  invontlvi  method  In  a  liigh  d«> 
greo.  The  inrenttoa  ot  logu4thnii  oonatitntei  one  of  the 
pnmt  exunplei  of  the  happy  Kppllcatlon  of  the  Indirect 
method  which  uij  of  the  Kiencee  afford,  while  the  well-worn 
hi^toTy  of  the  invention  of  the  calcnliu  can  never  be  too 
often  read  aa  illnatrating  the  aBtonishing  acnmen  of  which 
the  hnman  intellect  It  capable.*  To  all  this  may  be  added 
the  perhaps  still  more  brilliant  achievement  of  Sir  W,  Rowan 
Unnillton  in  the  <liacovery  of  the  law  of  quaternions,  by 
which  motion  and  direction  have  been  brought  under  the 
dominion  of  mathematEcs,  u  number  and  spsM  had  been 
previously  brought  under  it. 

The  greater  part  of  all  this  Immense  work  of  mathemat- 
ical invention  has  been  acoomplished  by  a  few  individuals 
who  have  chanced  to  pouess  tliat  particular  quality  of  mind 
which  can  follow  a  long  train  of  consequences  flowing  from 
the  uso  of  appropriate  means  through  to  tlie  ultimate  end, 
which  is  never  lost  from  view.  In  matliematics,  as  in  all 
other  sciences,  the  application  of  the  indirect  method  is  pri- 
marily an  Intellectual  exercise,  but  hero  more  than  elsewhere 
the  head  perfomu  tlie  chief  part  of  the  work.  The  only 
muscular  activities  called  for  are  those  required  in  writing 
down  the  results  of  the  mind's  discoveries.  The  objects  to 
be  manipulated  are  simply  the  literal  and  numerical  charac* 
ters  involved,  and  are  used  more  for  the  sake  of  aiding  the 
memory  and  securing  publicity  than  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  labor.  Both  the  result  and  the  method  are  purely  ideal, 
bnt  their  practical  utility  only  comes  with  their  application 
to  concrete  facts. 

Passing  over  astronomy,  whose  application  to  navigation 
affords  numerous  illustrations  of  the  principle  under  coniid- 

*  Of  tbl<  gTMt  dlieorery  CaaM  iiprvuM  hli  wlmlraiion  Is  Iha  following 
hngukgi ;  **  Dei  ciampU*  dl  uturt  *u«tl  dIvcrM  (ont  plui  qun  luffluDU  pour 
fain  DMicTMnt  oomprndr*  en  gdninU'lmmenw  pnrtAe  de  U  coareptlon  fnnda- 
mtatiU  d*  1'uMlfM  tniiMsnidaDtc,  telle  qui  Lctbnili  I'k  fonn#o,ili|,ul  aatwt.lM» 
MM  aucuD  iJauw )«  pliu  hiuta  p«ni^  fc  lniucVte  Vo^A^  \n\<n«.Vbu  v^v\>nu^ 


It  was  in  the  direction  of  the  remote  and  the  minate  that  the 
greateit  ignorance  and  error  prevailed  in  the  world,  and  it  is 
the  lens  that  has  taught  ns  what  we  know  of  both.  I  need 
not  dwell  on  its  many  well-known  practioal  uaea,  but  may 
hazard  the  remark  that  npon  it,  as  a  means  of  focalicing  the 
•nn^s  heat,  the  race  may  yet  become  absolutely  dependent 
for  its  means  of  inhabiting  the  globe. 

Chemistry  is  full  of  illustrations  under  this  head.  I  will 
mention  only  one  comparatively  unimportant  one,  selecting 
it  because  it  shows  better  than  some  others  upon  what  simple 
actions  the  most  remarkable  effects  may  depend.  The  case 
is  that  of  the  Bunsen  burner.  A  simple  perforation  in  the 
tube  conveying  the  gas  to  the  burner  converts  an  intensely 
luminous  but  moderately  heating  flame  into  an  intensely  heat- 
ing but  moderately  luminous  one,  eliminating  all  smoke. 
This  invention  certainly  was  the  result  of  pure  scieutitic  de- 
duction from  the  known  propenies  of  the  gas  and  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  an  example  especially  adapted  to  sliow  what 
immense  effects  it  may  be  possible  to  produce  with  very 
moderate  labor  when  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  constitu- 
tion of  matter  are  systematically  known  (vol.  i,  pp.  34,  3S). 

In  passing  from  physics  and  chemistry  to  biolo^,  a  radi- 
cal difference  presents  itself  in  the  manner  in  which  human 
ingenuity  accomplishes  beneficial  ends.  Some  might,  per- 
haps, suppose  biology  to  he  wholly  outside  tlie  domain  of 
invention.  But,  when  we  remember  in  what  invention  ci»8cn- 
tially  consists,  it  will  become  clear  tliat  such  is  not  the  case. 
Invention,  as  so  often  already  remarked,  consists  in  the 
employment  of  indirect  means  for  the  attainment  of  remote 
ends.  It  must  follow,  therefore,  that  not  only  stock-breed- 
ing and  the  improvement  of  cereals  and  fruits,  but  agricult- 
ure in  its  enseniUe^  are  illustrations  of  invention  in  the  do- 
main of  biology.  Oroat  as  has  boon  the  progress  thus  far  in 
these  essential  arts,  they  have,  in  the  main,  lieen  pursued 
empirically.  Wliat  results  may  become  attainable  when  sys- 
tematic science  sliall  be  applied  to  them,  prov\di^  ^  >\v^ 
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pnnithment  of  crime,  vhieh  we  u«  In  the  hnbit  of  r^ording 
u  one  of  the  moat  vitally  euentiil  to  governmontol  contrul, 
luu  ictnally  been  ao  delegated  within  the  historic  period. 

A  few  exauiplea  of  the  adoptlsn  of  meaaures  by  govem> 
ment  ItiTolTiBg  the  application  of  the  indirect  method  and 
embodying  the  principle  of  Attractive  LeglsUtloD  were  in- 
trodaoed  in  an  eariy  part  of  the  work  (roL  i,  p.  62),  and, 
noher  with  a  view  to  aymmetiy  than  butter  illnatration, 
another  Epical  example  is  added  here : 

To  prevent  importera  from  nndervalning  their  goods  on 
which  ad  wUorem  dntlea  were  impoaed,  the  cuatonu  ofBccra 
wen  anthoriced  by  Article  IV  of  the  celebrated  **  Coliden 
Treaty  "  (January  S3,  I860),  if  not  satiafled  with  the  values 
declared,  to  retain  the  goiids  by  paying  the  declared  value 
plus  tivc  |>er  cent  The  effect  of  this  lUrewd  provision  may 
be  readily  seen. 

But  upon  the  whole  it  must  be  confessed  that  prt^rcssive, 
or  dynamic,  action  on  the  part  of  society  as  a  unit  belongs  for 
the  modt  part  to  the  future  of  social  science.  If  it  ever 
takes  place,  there  are  two  general  classes  of  indirect  means, 
one  or  both  of  which  it  must  necessarily  adopt  One  of 
tbc«e  may  be  called  the  biological,  the  other  the  sociological, 

The  biological  means,  as  the  name  implies,  consists  in 
the  simple  extension  of  the  present  application  of  tliu  in- 
direct method  in  biology  to  human  beinftK,  oonniilcrcd  an 
living  organisms,  capable,  like  all  other  living  ort^nittms,  of 
physical  improvement  by  artiflcial  selection.  That  man  is 
thus  capable  of  Improvement,  there  docs  not  exist  the  least 
trace  of  a  doubt ;  and,  if  any  method  oouM  be  suggested  ac* 
eeptable  to  the  majority,  its  adoption  vonld  bnvo  a  greater 
real  interest  for  the  future  of  the  human  race  than  tlmt  of 
alt  the  issues  about  which  nations  go  to  war.  But  along 
with  the  undeveloped  consciousnew  of  the  social  organism 
pocii  a  corresponding  dinreeard  for  the  n-mntA  future.  It  is 
only  a  few  h\gh\y  endowed  mind*  l\ial  v**M»ft  wv^  t»hS\^ 
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great  concern  for  the  condition  of  the  world  at «  time  wben 
tbey  know  they  can  not  bo  in  it.  With  gov«minenti  tbt 
sentiincnt  "  apri«  tioua  le  delugg"  it  not  only  proTerblal  bnt 
univenul.  It  is  vain,  therBfore,  to  expect  that  the  biological 
ineans  wilt  be  adopted  before  the  sociological. 

Tho  Bociologicol  means  is  coextensive  with  the  principle 
whicli  I  have  designated  bj  the  name  **  attractive  legial^ 
tion."  It  is  in  this  that  lies  the  only  ratiunal  faith  in  the  . 
approach  of  a  social  scientific  era.  The  present  is  the  era  of 
material  science,  the  result  of  the  appUcation  of  the  indirect 
method  to  mathematics,  astronomj,  pliysict,  chemistry,  and 
biolof^  (exclusive  of  man).  The  era  of  social  science,  If  It. 
ever  l-ouics,  will  apply  this  method  to  the  phenomena  p»- 
sented  by  the  social  forces,  and  the  adoption  of  the  aodo- 
logiciU  mcuiis  through  attractive  lei^lation  may  lead  to  the 
adoption  of  the  biological  means  through  stirpicultnreu 

Tliose  who  contribute  to  human  progress  may  be  divided 
Ato  two  chiBBes :  those  who  invw,  and  those  who  know  Aow, 
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trolled  by  the  other  two  oonditions,  it  must  fall  under  some 
of  the  statiotl  diviaiont  and  {noduoe  no  progresiivo  effect 
The  tme  progreadve  action  mnat  proceed  not  only  from  a 
knowledge  of  thinffi  but  of  UMiy«.  The  progrewive  agent 
moat  understand  both  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  consti- 
tute the  intermediate  means  to  the  remote  ends  sought,  and 
how  they  must  be  adjusted  in  order,  through  them,  to  secure 
those  ends.  Science  and  art,  which  it  is  the  tendency  to 
divorce,  should  be  more  intimately  united.  So  far  as  pos- 
sible they  should  eo-exist  in  the  same  individual.  It  should 
become  better  understood  that, •for  any  practical  purpose 
such  as  tends  to  affect  the  mass  of  mankind,  science  unap- 
plied is  worthless.  It  may  amuse  great  minds,  but  it  can 
not  elevate  great  populations. 

The  two  classes  of  progressive  actions,  those  which  result 
in  the  acquisition  and  those  which  result  in  the  application 
of  knowledge,  are  equally  important,  and,  although  they 
must  always  stand  in  this  order  of  sequence,  it  should  be  the 
aim  to  combine  them  as  far  as  possible.  Very  little  of  what 
passes  for  edncation  tends  even  to  make  men  know.  It 
should  tend  to  make  them  not  only  know,  but  know  how. 
It  should  also  teach  them  to  do.  Tlie  human  mind  should 
be  instructed  in  the  art  of  arts,  invention.  The  inventive 
faculty,  the  only  progressive  faculty  of  the  mind,  should  bo 
systematically  developed,  ^inth  a  view  to  augmenting  the 
proportion  of  progressive,  or  dynamic,  actions. 

Dynamic  actions  may  be  subdivided  into  two  groups,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  performed  by  individuals  or  small  corpo- 
rations, or  by  society  at  large.  Thus  far,  nearly  all  dynamic 
actions  have  belonged  to  the  first  of  these  groups.  The 
inventive  faculty  requires  a  certain  degree  of  independence 
in  its  exercise.  The  union  even  of  a  few  minds  upon  tlie 
means  to  the  attainment  of  a  remote  end  frequently  n^sultf* 
in  a  degree  of  confusion  incompatible  with  the  adoption  of 
any  rational  scheme.     The  mind  mu^t  ^wt^vkfe  ^VtWycw  ^1  ^"^s^- 
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fleqnenccB  frum  the  iaceptiun  to  the  oondiuioD  of  the  jhugcm, 
and  this  ruijuired  complete  isolatiou  and  fieedom  from  inte^ 
niixtnra  with  the  iduia  of  others.  Deliberative  bodies  nnAj 
enact  any  measnreB  which  involve  the  application  of  the 
indirect  metliod.  If  individual  membera  who  have  woriced 
gucli  M.-heiiic>8  out  by  tbenuelves  propose  them  in  anch  bod- 
ies, tbo  confuHion  of  diucordant  minds,  coupled  witb  the 
ufluol  preponderance  of  inferior  ones,  almost  always  defeats 
tiicir  aduptiuu.  iiuch  bodies,  miscalled  deliberative,  afford 
the  must  ineffective  means  possible  of  reaching  the  maxi- 
mum  wi»doin  of  their  individual  members.  A  radical  change 
should  be  inaugnrated  in  the  entire  method  of  legislation. 
hy  the  present  syBtcin,  not  even  an  avcrago  expression  of  the 
intelligence  of  tho  body  is  obtainable.  The  uniform  product 
of  sueh  deliberations  falls  for  below  this  average,  if  it  can  be 
Hud  to  rise  to  a  level  with  the  minimum  intellect  in  the 
body.  True  deliieration  can  never  be  reached  until  all  pai^ 
tisanship  ia  laid  aside,  and  each  member  is  enabled  to  woHe 
out  every  problem  on  strictly  ecicD^fic  principles  and  by 
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vliich  this  action  18  baaed  mnat  have  been  previoualy  reached 
and  definitely  settled.  But  this  is  a  legitimate  part  of  legida- 
tion.  It  is  not  enough  to  aay  that  the  l^^lator'a  cdncation 
famishes  this  knowledge,  and  he  has  only  to  put  it  in  force. 
This  can  not  be  true  even  in  theory.  Each  new  measure 
must  involve  new  principles  which,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
education  or  any  kind  of  previous  preparation  can  not  have 
furnished.  In  this  art,  as  in  all  other  arts,  and  in  the  prac- 
tical pursuits  of  life  in  general,  education  at  best  can  only 
prepare  men  to  begin  the  special  investigation  required  for 
the  practice  of  their  professions.  Every  step  through  their 
career  must  be  assured  by  special  study  of  the  principles  to 
be  applied  in  order  to  succeed. 

The  legislature  must,  therefore,  as  before  maintained,  be 
compared  to  the  workshop  of  the  inventor.  The  bulk  of  the 
work  at  all  times  to  be  done  consists  in  investigation.  The 
mere  enactment  of  laws  muHt  in  itself  demand  only  a  Biuall 
proportion  of  the  time  of  scientific  legislators;  although, 
when  recognized  as  consisting  in  the  application  of  natural 
principles  for  the  attainment  of  remote  ends  which  would  not 
work  themselves  out,  it  requires  more  labor  and  iviitiH  than 
the  crude  hrutafulmina  which  now  go  by  the  name  of  laws. 
The  study  of  nature,  and  particularly  of  human  nature,  with 
reference  to  ends  sought,  nmst  constitute  their  ]>rincipal 
duties. 

The  fundamental  distinction  between  individual  and  so- 
cial dynamic  actions  lies  in  the  classes  of  forces  with  which 
they  each  usually  deal.  Individual  dynamic  actions  are  com- 
monly directed  toward  the  control  of  thot$e  forces  which  pre- 
vail in  the  domain  of  the  lower  or  less  complex  sciences, 
while  social  dynamic  actions  must  be  to  a  great  degree  con- 
fined to  the  control  of  the  social  forces  alone.  Emanating 
from  the  center  of  social  consciousness,  they  can  only  with 
propriety  be  directed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  social  units,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  social 
evil  and  the  production  of  social  good. 
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It  seems  needless  again  to  remaric  that  veij  few  of  the 
acts  thus  far  perfomied  by  the  social  organism  in  its  snpreote 
corporate  capacity  have  belonged  to  the  dynamic  cUn.  Ii^ 
tellectually  coneidered,  social  differentiation  has  always  been 
far  in  advance  of  social  int^^ation.  As  in  the  solsr  system, 
the  outlying  members — the  planets — have  vastly  exceeded 
the  central  mesa — the  snn — in  the  progress  which  they  have 
made  toward  the  dissipation  of  their  inherent  motion  and  the 
integration  of  their  constltnent  matter,  so,  in  society,  while 
individual  men  have,  at  different  times  and  in  vaiyiny  de- 
grees, arrived  at  fall  consclomness  both  of  themselves  and 
of  the  universe,  the  social  mass,  the  supreme  psychic  eeotar 
of  the  social  organism,  still  consists  of  a  chaos  of  nndifforeiK 
tiated  elements  in  the  crude,  homogeneous  state.  So  great  is 
this  lack  of  integration  in  the  social  eoQScIonsnesa  that  aodety 
as  a  whole  is  still  broken  up  into  a  large  nombcr  of  more  or 
less  remote  and  independent  sub-eoeietleB,  joined  together 
more  or  less  feebly  by  ties  which  differ  in  strength,  from 
those  of  language  and  national  chancteristics  in  politically 
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b;  Dationft.  In  §ome  caaee,  it  has  been  applied  to  the  injury 
•if  radal  intereeti,  for  want  of  a  faffloientl;  comprelienaivo 
gnsp  of  aooial  prioeiplei,  aa,  t.  g.,  wliere  beavy  dutlea  have 
been  impoMd  npon  neoooaitiei  of  common  life,  with  a  view 
to  Increaae  the  revenue  easily  without  Incurring  the  odium  of 
direct  j»iv  rata  taxation  npon  either  property  or  incomes,  tlto 
only  juBt  modea  of  raising  revenue.  In  other  eaaes,  it  has 
been  applied  to  the  real  advantage  of  tlie  state,  although 
from  only  a  dim  and  partially  folse  perception  of  the  social 
principlea  involved,  as  where  protective  duties  have  been 
imposed  upon  conimodltlea  obtainable  within  the  country^ 
the  real  motive  being,  however,  to  favor  lome  influential  class 
of  producera.  Very  rarely  or  never  have  such  duties  been 
imposed  for  the  true  econoinle  reason  that  It  is  a  waste  of 
labor  to  transport  commoditioa  great  distances  which  can  bo 
obtained  without  such  transportation.  Some  Idea  of  the  un- 
organized and  chaotic  condition  of  the  world's  commerce,  so 
easily  controlkble  by  inventive  legislation,  can  bo  formed 
by  glancing  at  the  leading  articles  of  trade  of  any  large  na- 
tion, as  France  or  England,  and  noting  to  how  great  an  ox- 
tent  the  same  commodities  are  both  Imported  and  exported. 
The  free-trade  system  tends  directly  to  foster  this  wasteful 
process,  and  yet  most  persons  think  that  free  trade  is  the 
scientific,  or  liberal,  as  opposed  to  protection,  as  the  empiri- 
cal, or  narrow,  view  of  the  economic  questions  involved. 
Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  hold  that  tAe  more  eommeive 
lilt  htUr,  as  though  it  increased  the  weight  or  value  of  a 
commodity  to  transport  and  exchange  it. 

But  this  is  only  one  of  the  questions  which  society  is  con- 
stantly called  npon  to  consider,  and  there  is  scarcely  one 
problem  in  the  entire  domain  of  politico-economics  to  which 
the  principles  here  kid  down  might  not  be  applied. 

Finally,  the  fundamental  problem  of  social  dynamics  is  to 
abow  liow  legislatures  may  be  lifted  up  to  the  position  from 
which  they  will  of  necessity,  and  as  a  matter  of  <io'm»c,\«^*" 
Jate  Mccording  to  the  scientific  metboA.    T\^tt  i\»c>i«».wv  *A 
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this  problem  belongs  to  a  f  atore  chajder  (*i0u,  p.  STl},  ind 
need  not  be  anticipated  here  farther  than  to  pmnt  to  the  in«> 
eiatible  tendency  of  goremnienta  toward  the  popular  repn- 
Mutative  character,  in  which  the  legialatnre  cao  at  beat  but 
represent  the  intelligence  of  conititnenciea.  It  ia,  therefore, 
upon  these  latter,  npon  the  people  themgelres,  that  the  iafln- 
cnces  must  be  brought  to  bear  which  are  to  trenaform  the 
character  of  lugiakturcs. 

The  problem  Is  a  difficult  and  complicated  one.  Whik 
legislators  as  a  cluaa  are  far  behind  the  few  progreaaire  indi- 
viduals b;  whoso  dynamic  actloni  loclal  progreaa  is  aeenred, 
it  is  also  true  that,  as  a  general  role,  they  are  somewliat  In 
advance  of  the  average  constituent,  sometlmei  conaiderablj 
so.  This  is  seen  in  many  quari-scientiflo  enterprisea  that 
tliey  quietly  coutlnue,  wbloh  their  constituents,  could  they 
know  of  them,  would  promptly  ooodemn.  The  qneatlon, 
therefore,  arises  whether  the  lef^laton  may  not  find  meana, 
AS  a  work  of  supererogation,  to  place  their  oonatitaents  opon 
the  highway  to  a  condition  of  Intelligence  which,  when  at- 
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and  opiniont  depend  on  the  evidenoe  presented,  regardlcM  of  Itp  Icgitlroacj 
— Teeu  of  eertalntjr— Nature  of  truth— Verifloatlon— Settlement  of  opin- 
ion In  iociety— 8ul4oct-matter  of  opiniont— Origin  of  opiniont— Frultlett 
attemptt  to  ooeroe  opiniont— Prindpal  touroet  of  error— 8ubJectiTe  In- 
fluenoee— Antenatal  Influencet— Pott-natal  Influenoct— Quantity  dittin* 
gulihed  fhmi  quality  of  opiniont,  or  Idcat— Objcctire  Influencet— Theory 
of  eipericnce— Opiniont  and  idcat  the  rctult  of  experlcncct,  and  will  corw 
retpond  to  them  In  lm|K)rtanco— Arttflclal  detcrmlniiUon  of  opiniont^ 
Ethical  and  dynamic  opiniont  —  Ethical  opiniont «- Confusion  of  nioralt 
with  religion— The  Hebrew  decalogue,  In  how  far  moral  and  in  how  far 
religiout— The  idea  of  advantage  contldered  at  underlying  the  ethical  lyt- 
tem — Scope  of  the  adTantage^Rcllablllty  of  the  Judgment— Causes  of  the 
Tariability  of  ethical  opiniont— Varying  powcrt  of  moral  discernment'— 
Confounding  religion  with  morality— O>nfoundlng  custom  with  morality- 
Dynamic  opiniont— Cosmologlcal  Ideat— Biological  Ideas— Anthropologleal 
Ideat— Sociological  ideas— Conclusion. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  we  have  seen  that  Bociul  prog- 
ress, defined  in  terms  of  human  happiness,  is  chiefly  brought 
about  through  idco-motor  actions,  viz.,  actions  which  are 
originated  by  cerebration  and  not  by  Sftnsation.  The  extcr 
sal  impressions  from  which  the  mind  obtains  the  datoi  <^>x 
inch  cerebration  Lave  been  proviowftVy  mtidL^^  «Xi^  >\\^  ^^i^v 
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denumdt.  The  idea  entertained  bj  some  that  the  ehief  canae 
of  the  evils  of  society  lies  in  the  conflicting  opinions  held 
bj  its  members,  and  that  the  unification  of  belief  is  the 
great  end  to  be  striven  for,*  is  onlj  a  half-truth,  and  might 
result  in  far  worse  consequences  even  than  those  that  flow 
from  an  unorganised  state  of  public  opinion.  Erroneous 
opinions  can  by  no  possibility  be  attended  with  a  surplus  of 
advantage  to  dl  aflected  by  the  resultant  action.  For  an 
opinion  to  have  value  it  must  have  a  foundation  in  fact. 
The  qualities  declared  to  agree  must  in  reality  agree.  The 
relations  thought  to  subsist  must  in  fact  subsist ;  otherwise, 
action  proceeding  from  such  supposed  agreements  and  rela- 
tions will  constantly  betray  the  lack  of  correspondencci  and 
snares  and  pitfalls  will  soon  await  the  deluded  agent. 

The  great  dedderatum  is  not  unity  of  opinion  but  cor- 
rectness of  opinion.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  implies  the 
former,  but  it  is  unfortunately  not  true  that  the  former  im- 
plies the  latter.  In  making  correct  opinions  universal,  wo 
make  all  opinions  on  the  same  subject  identical ;  but  the  lat- 
ter result  is  not  an  end,  it  is  merely  an  incident  The  end 
is  to  ren4er  opinions  true,  and,  this  secured,  the  consequences 
may  safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  settle- 
ment  of  opinion,  whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the  com- 
munity, may  be  the  end  of  inquiry,  and  the  only  result  that 
can  satisfy  the  intellectual  demand ;  but  this,  of  itself,  unless 
the  settlement  be  in  harmony  with  objective  reality,  can 
never  satisfy  the  physical  demand.  It  is  of  small  conse- 
quence that  the  demands  of  logic,  in  the  few  minds  that 
think,  be  supplied,  so  long  as  the  demands  of  sense,  in  all 
who  feci,  are  denied.  So  far  as  the  latter  are  concerned,  that 
condition  of  mental  instability  and  mental  pruriency  called 
doubt,  or  skepticism,  is  far  better  than  a  state  of  settled  belief 
in  that  which  is  not  true.  But,  even  if  the  settlement  and 
aftsiinilation  of  all  opinions  were  the  end,  the  only  true  mode 
of  attaining  it  would  be  through  their  verification*    Fot^tA 
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long  R8  tbe  settled  aod  nnivemil  ounrlotlon  miuloed  oat  of 
liannoiijr  with  roality,  tbe  intellect  would  oontinos  to  ctttb 
occaaionul  gliinpsea  of  this  fact,  uid  a  oondltloD  of  tutebil- 
itjr  would  inevitably  result.  Moreover,  so  inexorable  b  tha 
logic  of  causatiun,  tbat  in  such  ■  state  this  Ucic  of  o(Ht» 
•pondcnou  between  thonghts  and  thin^  between  orgaolim 
and  environment,  would  perpetually  entail  eviU  npon  aoote^, 
and  force  mankind  to  suspect  that  there  was  sotae  fonda- 
mental  flaw  la  the  social  ajrstetn.  Xot  only  would  the 
deepest  thinkers  of  such  a  society  penetrate  the  lUoaloo,  and 
even  at  tlie  risk  of  martyrdom,  aa  has  frequently  bappenad) 
proclaim  the  truth,  but  tbe  gnat  **  ootnmtm  sense "  of  tbt 
mass,  without  being  able  to  perceive  the  truth,  would  &el  a 
perpetual  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  error,  and  be  ever 
ready  to  second.  In  tbe  way  most  fatal  to  social  otder,  any 
movement  in  tlie  direction  of  a  revolution  In  the  iyatetn  ol 
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tnte  examples  of  the  still  more  oomprdiensive  generalization, 
also  before  formulated  (vol.  i,  p.  72 ;  voL  ii,  p.  86),  that  the 
genetic,  or  conaensnal,  mode  of  development  is  necessarily 
attended  with  enormous  friction  and  perpetual  rliythm,  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  all  but  a  smaU  percentage  of  the  gross  amount 
of  real  progress  gained. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  the  settlement  of  opinion  in  com- 
plete  harmony  with  truth  must  be  dismissed  as  an  impossi- 
bility ;  that  such  is  the  CDUstitution  of  the  human  mind  tliat 
all  can  not  be  made  to  sei)  truth  from  the  same  point  of  view, 
and  differences  of  opinion  must  needs  exist.  Practically, 
this  may  be  true,  but  not  theoretically.  It  may  be  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  will  always  be  certain  problems  unset- 
tled, and  about  whose  solution  different  minds,  though  per- 
haps of  equal  ability,  will  hold  opposite  views.  But  it  i& 
nevertheless,  true  that  certain  other  problems  may  become 
settled,  and  so  settled  tliat  they  can  never  again  be  unsettled. 

Many  such  have  already,  to  all  present  appearances, 
reached  this  state  of  complete  equilibration.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  whether  the  truths  of  the  multiplication-table 
or  of  Euclid^s  theorems  will  ever  be  disturlied  in  their  quiet 
slumbers.  So  it  is  with  all  that  we  call  the  science  of  iimth- 
ematics,yet  it  is  also  true  that  even  in  nmthcinatics  there  have 
been  much  discussion  and  difference  of  opinion  ;  and  this  is 
still  the  case  with  the  higher  and  more  abstruse  problenm 
daily  discussed  in  mathematical  journals,  as,  e.  g.y  the  question 
of  ^^  space  of  four  dimensions.^  But  we  need  not  confine 
ourselves  to  mathematics,  which  is  not  really  a  science,  but 
only  the  test  of  all  the  sciences  (vol.  i,  p.  10t>).  We  may  find 
al)undant  examples  of  settled  opinions  among  purely  phe- 
nomenal sciences,  and  respecting  problems  as  to  which  there 
were  long  supposed  to  be  two  sides,  each  of  which  was  ably 
and  bitterly  defended.  Astronomy,  perhaps,  furnishes  the 
best-known  illustrations.  The  heliocentric  theory  was  long 
the  battle-field  of  opinions  even  by  astronomers  themselves. 
Opinion  respecting  it  has  now  bocomib  «o  1^  «^V\^<\  ^vqX 
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there  is  no  edacated  person,  not  even  in  orden,irlio  luNintlj 
qucBtions  it ;  and  a  modem  vork,*  lilMming  Mfiooaly  ts 
challenge  ita  truth,  was  simply  an  object  of  general  ridknle. 
There  le  little  more  chance  for  the  trnth- which  Galileo  n> 
canted  before  a  grave  consistory  of  learned  prelatea  ever  to 
be  again  seriouBly  questioned  than  there  ia  that  it  will  aome 
time  be  denied  that  a  right  line  joining  two  ptHnts  ia  the 
shorteRt  distance  between  them. 

Geologj',  too,  now  conaista  of  a  body  of  eatabliahed  heta, 
Tlie  most  important  of  them  are  not  yet  proved  by  aetnl 
experience,  and  are,  from  their  nature,  incapable  of  radi 
proof.  Tet  they  are  no  longer  questioned.  Opinion,  whid 
once  ran  high  respecting  them,  ia  now  completely  at  reiL 
Tlicro  remains  no  one  to  gainsay  the  assertion  that  atratified 
deposits  found  upon  high  moontuna  were  once  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  where  they  were  formed.  No  one  any  longer  dii> 
putca  tliat  the  fossils  found  in  sadi  positions  were  once  living 
creatures  inhabiting  the  sea.  And,  while  no  one  can  say  widi 
any  degree  of  dofinitenees  how  long  ago  these  foasila  lived, 
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hypotheoB,  the  undulatory  theory  of  Iight|  the  transmutatioii 
of  organic  •pecies,  and  die  general  law  of  development,  or 
evolution,  in  all  the  departments  of  the  nniverse.  These 
propositions  are  not  yet  so  far  settled  but  that  many  able 
minds  openly  reject  them  stilL  Yet  each  oue  of  the  hypoth- 
eses named  seems  to  embody  a  truth,  and  to  be  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  completely  equilibrated  stage.  But  at  the 
boundaries  of  every  science  there  are  disputed  questions  of 
increasing  degrees  of  doubtfulness,  some  of  whicli  are  des- 
tined to  crystallize  into  settled  truths,  and  others  to  be  yield- 
ed up  as  errors. 

Contemplating  those  settled  propositions  in  science  which 
have  formerly  been  unsettled,  is  there  any  one  who  will  main 
tain  that  their  settlement  has  tended  to  produce  intellectual 
stagnation  or  social  degeneracy!  Do  not  all  rather  feci  that 
such  settlement  ol  opinion  was  an  essential  prerequisite  to 
further  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  advancement  of  both  in- 
tellectual and  social  progress  ?  Is  there,  then,  a  certain  kind 
of  opinions  that  it  is  better  to  leave  open  than  to  have  settled 
in  harmony  with  truth,  while  such  is  not  the  case  with  this 
kind  of  opinions!  The  fallacy  is  too  obvious  to  pursue  fur- 
ther. The  settlement  of  opinion  is  worse  than  doubt  or  dis- 
putc«  unless  it  can  be  settled  upon  the  basis  of  conformity 
with  objective  reality.  If  it  can  be  so  settled,  no  matter  what 
the  subject  of  opinion  be,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
it  come  to  absolute  rest 

It  is  a  remarkable  but  an  obvious  fact  that  most  actual 
differences  of  opinion  are  wholly  unnecessary.  The  data  for 
the  complete  settlement  of  opinion  are  extant.  Incorrect 
opinions  are  held  through  life,  influencing  action  against  the 
interests  of  progress,  when  the  means  of  exchanging  them 
for  correct  opinions  have  existed  for  years,  or  perhaps  for 
centuries.  This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  individual.  It  is  the 
defect  of  the  social  organization,  which  would  be  the  chief 
gainer  in  preventing  it.  The  ^p-cater  part  of  the  questions 
about  which  antagonistic  views  are  euXotXaAwiidL  ^>i^\\.  \w^\.  v^ 
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be  capable  of  arinug  any  more  than  diapntea  oonU  aiiae  orar 
the  rattled  truths  of  geometry.  The  Ion  whidi  aode^  in*- 
taioB  through  ita  failure  to  diftue  the  data  aetoallj  elabo- 
rated, often  at  great  expen§e  of  time  and  effort^  is  beyond 
calculation.  Opinions  are  only  settled  at  great  expense  vi  in- 
tcllcctunl  energy.  DUcusaionB,  debates,  dissensioDa,  and  dis- 
putes cost  society  heavily  in  its  most  important  commodity. 
Trutli  has  a  twofold  object  in  social  economici — the  one 
statical,  tlie  other  dynamical  It  tint  furnishes  the  means 
to  the  immediate  increase  of  individual  gtatification^  achier* 
ing  to  that  extent  the  ultimate  end  of  being.  Bat  it  alio 
forms  a  basis  for  the  elaboration  of  new  truth,  and  thna  be- 
comes a  progreMire  means  to  the  attaimnent  of  the  end  in 
higher  degrees.  But,  so  long  as  there  is  difference  of  opin- 
ion, truth  can  not  be  said  to  be  reached.  Even  if  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  discuaaion  have  actually  reached  it,  its  anaet- 
tlcd  condition  precludes  fruition.  Not  until  it  is  absolutely 
fixed  beyond  the  remotest  apprehenuon  of  further  disturb- 
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mora.  Am  we  jut  saw,  the  chief  object  of  truth  It  to  afford 
a  hotter  htaia  for  arriTing  at  other  truth.  Not  that  truth  is 
an  end  in  itself,  hat  tlirongh  improved  means  the  end  is  se- 
cured in  a  vastly  accelerated  ratio.  It  is  therefore  nccesenr; 
to  work  for  tmth  as  an  end,  since  the  real  end  mnst  como 
thiongh  the  means.  Every  opinion  now  disputed,  hut  for 
whose  complete  settlement  the  data  exist,  would,  when  thus 
universally  decided,  become  a  new  truth,  to  be  employed  in 
the  settlement  of  still  undecided  qneations  and  the  establish* 
ment  of  additional  tmth.  Could  this  process  he  thus  sys- 
tematically continued,  and  eveiy  question  of  opinion  be  di»- 
posed  of  on  the  side  of  real  fact  as  soon  as  the  data  for  its 
solution  were  laid  before  the  world,  the  march  of  correct 
ideas  must  become  extremely  rapid  as  compared  with  their 
present  progress.  If  such  a  condition  of  perfect  social  organ' 
ization  be  deemed  impracticable,  this  does  not  in  the  least 
lessen  the  necessity  of  making  the  strongest  possible  ciTort  in 
tlie  direction  of  its  realization,  since  the  results  must  bo  pro- 
portional to  the  degree  of  success. 

One  great  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  correct  opinions 
lies  in  the  undue  preponderance  of  subjective  influences. 
Truth  can  only  be  grasped  by  the  intellect  It  can  not  be 
determined  by  the  feelings.  W^hatever  its  subject-matter,  it 
must  ever  be  regarded  as  objective.  The  progre^  of  cor- 
rect opinion  is  in  (^at  part  measured  by  tlic  proportion 
which  this  objective  mode  of  looking  at  all  problems  bears 
to  the  subjective  mode.  This  truth  is  crystallized  in  the 
proverb,  too  generally  true,  that  "  the  wish  is  father  to  the 
thought " ;  or,  as  B^n  puta  it, "  Quod  matvU  homo  verum 
eB*f,  id potiug  credit" *  In  reality,  the  wish  should  never 
have  the  remotest  connection  with  the  thought.  Cold  calcu- 
lation is  the  only  reliable  guide.  A  truly  healthy  state  of 
public  opinion  can  never  be  reached  until  it  becomes  impos- 
sible to  determine  the  personal  bias  of  a  speaker  when  ex* 
pressing  his  opinion  on  questions  of  facL     So  sparingly  is 
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tliis  the  caso  now  tliat  any  one  who  abould  thus  objeetiTelj 
«xpresB  IiimBcIf  would  not  receive  due  credit  for  it  u  an 
opinion,  1>ut  would  be  at  once  asBumed  to  desire  the  remit 
predicted.  This  disposition  to  impute  the  wish  to  the 
tliou^bt,  though  prevalent  in  minds  of  all  classes,  seems 
peculiarly  inherent  in  the  female  mind.  A  man  of  known 
sentiments  i»  liable  to  have  the  confidence  of  his  female 
friends  rudely  sliakcn  if  be  ventnres  to  declare  his  belief 
upon  however  strong  evidence,  that  any  thing  will  take  place 
which  would  be  contrary  to  those  eentiments.  I  have  fre- 
quently attempted,  in  such  cases,  to  explain  that  it  was  npoa 
tlic  evidence  and  eoDtrary  to  my  desires  that  I  rendered  the 
decision,  but,  wIiiIh  tliis  course  has  generally  proved  satis&o- 
tory  to  the  male  mind,  I  havo  never  felt  that  it  was  appre- 
ciated by  the  female  mind,  a  lingering  donbt  appearing  to 
remain  as  to  the  stability  of  my  sentiments  and  prcdilectiona. 
The  great  prevalence  of  this  subjective  view  of  objective 
facts  can  also  be  very  clearly  seen  in  tlie  dogmatic  certain^ 
with  which  partisans  predict  tlie  BuccesB  of  their  party  upon 
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oat  bbnun  hyutrj,  that  the  QniTeraalitjr  of  »  belief  !■  no  evl 
dence  of  it*  truth.*  JJttaAj  gnmudleH  beliefs  have  clang  to 
nuuibind  from  the  remotest  periods,  to  be  rejected  within 
the  present  oentoiy,  uid  *  strong  suspicion  exiBts  thftt  other 
equdly  ftlse  tmes  still  abide,  to  be  thrown  off  perhaps  cen- 
turioi  hence. 

The  remedy  for  this  deplorable  condition  of  things  mast 
«ome,  if  at  all,  from  the  grsdoal  eitension  of  the  exact,  or 
ncientitic,  method  to  every  department  of  human  thoiiglit 
and  of^uion.  Politics,  law,  business,  morals,  and  even  relig- 
ion, most  &11  nnder  this  rigimt,  and  eveiy  question,  from 
the  SDceest  of  an  enterprise  to  the  hope  of  ulvation,  must  bo 
nude  to  yield  to  the  logic  of  fact,  evidence,  and  statistics. 
Opinions  resting  open  any  other  basis  an  worse  tlian  worth- 
lew,  and  to  cling  to  them  is  suicidal, 

Tlie  tranution  from  the  unsettled  to  the  settled  state  of 
opinion  is  not  abrupt,  but  represents  a  series  of  modificatiood. 
It  may  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view  both  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  society. 

SEiTLEHBtrr  OP  oPtmoiT  nr  the  wDiviDnAL. 
In  the  case  of  the  individual,  several  of  the  stages  have 
received  distinct  names,  but  different  Unguoges  differ  in  se- 
lecting these  salient  points  on  the  scale.  Kant  employs  as  the 
generic  term  the  clumsy  but  expreamve  word  FArwt^rhalUn, 
and  says  that  this  has  three  degrees,  represented  by  the  three 
terms,  3lnn^„  Olauben,  and  Wisaen.  The  first  may  be 
translated  prttumptum  ;  the  second,  hdirf;  and  the  third, 
itnovfUdge  (certainty).  The  first,  he  says,  is  both  subjectively 
and  objectively  insnfflcicnt  to  satisfy  the  consciouBness ;  the 
second  is  subjectively  sufficient,  but  not  objectively ;  the  lost 
Is  both  subjectively  and  objectively  sufflcient-f  What  Pro- 
fessor Peirce  speaks  of  as  the  "settlement  of  ooinion"  is 
limply  the  second  of  these  stages.  It  is,  indeed,  subjectively 
•  Trl«r.  "  PrlmiUra  Cnltara,"  LoDdoo,  1871,  Tol.  I,  V.  li. 
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flufficicnt,  but  vbjoctirel;  it  is  iiuafficicnt  Thus  &r,  d» 
world  scQtm  to  have  been  eatUfled  to  rest  with  thu  MibjeetiT* 
sutlivieiicy. 

With  regard  to  the  eariier  stages  of  oploion,  Kaiit  ■•- 
BcrtA  that  tlio  truu  teat  as  to  whether  it  is  a  mere  pentu^oa 
or  a  Mittlud  conviction  is  the  wager;  for  one  maj  be  nifll- 
ciuntly  pentuaded  to  wager  a  dncat  wbra  be  would  find  Us 
faith  giving  way  if  aaked  to  wager  ten. 

Ill  tlio  use  of  the  word  "  belief "  there  seems  to  be  k 
wide  difference  between  theory  and  practice.  Hmnj,  pet^ 
haps  correctly,  insist  that  **  belief  implies  evidence,  and  is 
founded  npon  it."  *  Spencer  says  that  "  the  word  Mi^f 
having  two  radically  opposed  meanings,  admits  of  being 
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lag  a  body  of  doetrliw  wbidli  they  ragud  u  on  the  whola 
benefidil,  but  in  raoommeiidiiig  It  to  the  Mxwptance  of 
otbeit.  Bach  penona  otD  not  be  trnly  uld  to  bdime  a  Mt 
of  propodtiotu,  the  evidence  of  which  they  have  never 
stadied,  lud  the  very  lingnage  of  vhlch  (framed  ai  tlie  ex- 
preMion  of  ideu  that  have  hug  dnoe  pMied  away)  they  do 
not  nndentand."  * 

This  view  !■  etHl  more  tweeping,  and  narrows  down  the 
Held  of  legitimate  belief  nntU  It  la  nearly  Identical  with  that 
of  knowledge.  If  all  tbb  be  tme,  tlien,  not  only  it  our 
langnage  extremely  defective  in  the  abeence  of  a  term  to 
expreM  a  oonfeuedly  very  prevalent  mental  atate,  but  thia 
m'ord  leli^  la  Indeed  groady  mlanaed.  In  fact,  ao  universal 
U  ita  use  in  thta  all^;ed  Improper  aenie  that,  tf  it  ia  over  pos- 
sible for  cuEtom  to  sanction  any  thing  in  language,  It  must  bo 
held  to  have  aanctioned  tblt  meaning  of  the  word  "belief." 
At  all  evcnta,  whether  there  exiat  any  word  to  exprcsa  It  or 
not,  the  greater  part  of  all  human  Ideaa  conceived  aa  em- 
bodying troth  have  belonged  to  thia  aame  objectionable  cIobb. 
Thia  ii  especially  trae,  as  was  shown  In  a  previona  chapter 
(*upra,  p.  266),  during  the  earlier  stages  of  development. 
Only  the  most  superileial  and  obvious  tmtlis  were  perceived 
and  utilized,  while  the  great  body  of  thought '  consisted  of 
tbece  ao^Ied  **  pseud-ideaa  " — ideaa  which  not  only  declared 
relationa  that  did  not  in  fact  eziat,  but  relatioos  whose 
tenua  coald  not  be  brought  t<^;ether  In  consciouaness.  If 
these  were  not  beliefs,  they  were  certainly  important  mental 
states  which  neither  psycliolc^  nor  sociology  con  afford  to 
ignore.  It  is  only  In  recent  times,  ander  tlie  all-changing 
Influence  of  scientific  methods,  thst  the  condition,  insisted 
upon  as  belief  par  twedUnee,  has  come  to  prevail  to  any 
wide  extent. 

The  tranaltion  ftvm  what  la  popuUrly  called  belief  to 
what  is  technically  so  called  la  more  Important  than  that 
which  oa/ries  the  mind  from  one  ttafp  V>  vc'^  cjOiua  ^  "&» 
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lef^timate  Berlu.  For  then  Utter  we  hKTe  slraidj  tami 
vnough.  It  would  therefore  be  better  to  ■nirender  the  weH 
•'  beliof  **  entirely  to  the  designation  of  thli  Ulegltimato  ititK 
The  word  '*  faith,"  it  U  tme,  ii  nude  to  embnce  tHb  genml 
Sold  of  incntnl  operation,  bnt  ita  prtctlcal  appUcatioa  clewtj 
unlits  it  for  taUng  the  pbce  now  filled  b;  "  belief."    U, 
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a  force  ttroDger  than  Iti  Inertia.  All  apparent  exceptlont 
aimpljr  prove  that  in  locli  cowa  the  evidence  liaa  not  in  fact 
been  received, 

Tliia  tmth  baa  «  atfll  wider  application  than  the  one  here 
noted.  It  ia  nnfortnnateljr  the  caae  that  the  evidence,  in 
order  to  be  effective  In  settling  opinion,  need  not  be  either 
legitimate  or  complete.  Opinion  mty  be  aettled  at  variance 
vith  troth  hy  the  limple  abaence  of  oppoilng  evidence.  It 
ia  a  ttjlng  no  lew  tme  than  trite  that  "  any  one  may  bo 
made  to  believe  any  thing."  *  The  more  utterance  of  a 
proposition,  were  there  abaolntely  no  other  evidence,  wonld 
prodnoe  complete  Bubjectlve  conviction  upon  any  mind.  It 
may  he  difficult  to  aappoae  inch  a  caae,  but  the  ume  truth  ia 
proved  in  Innumerable  examplea  vhere  educational  Influ- 
encea  anrrounding  the  young  are  all  on  one  side  of  proposi- 
tions which  are  widely  dissented  from  overy-wbcro  beyond 
the  sphere  of  this  influence.  We  often  wonder  how  Icamt-d 
and  wise  men  in  past  ages  could  have  accepted  the  absurd 
4loctrines  which  we  know  they  did  accept.  It  was  because 
they  received  no  evidence  iigainst  them,  A  child  of  par- 
entage no  matter  how  skeptical  or  talented,  which  should  be 
brought  up  by  savages,  would  at  first  aeoopt  tlieir  religion 
and  custoina.  Ita  superior  Intellect  miglit  cause  doubts  to 
nriMf  in  later  life  where  none  existed  among  any  of  the  tribe, 
but  this  would  be  the  result  of  a  greater  susceptibility  to  tho 
opposing  evidence  actually  presented  by  tlic  circimistanccs  of 
even  such  a  life.  ■  The  avowed  policy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cliurch  resta  upon  this  principle  shrewdly  perceived  by  its 
leaders.  To  make  any  one,  no  matter  what  his  antecedents, 
a  "  good  Catholic,"  only  requires  the  simple  exulusiun  of  all 
evidence  opposed  to  Catholicism,  and  beliefs  thus  firmly 
*  Tajlor, "  PrimllWe  Culture  "  (BiHlon.  I BT4),  *oL  I,  p.  1 34  ;  ^ptttett,  "  Tty 
cbola0,"Tol.  I,  p.411;  PnFuiaoT  rdrce.fiM.  nl^p.  10.  irumboldt  ("  Kminai,'' 
Bd.  I*,  S.  lit)  flncli  iTTcral  luthoritlrs  for  tho  Hraundleu  belief  Ihit  the  odor 
«r  oninnii  dFtitrer*  Iha  poim  or  ■  nrnpirt.  Thia  I*  ■  tjpe  of  ■  nmllitudo  of 
•■ch  popular  brilcfi.  Soma  ooa  baa  aaid  M,  ut&  ua  «Bn  ^aa  «cRAn#iaM&^\ 
jqn  ''  I*  btUered. 
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fixed  Id  the  etrl;  edncatlon  an  known  to  bo  dlfflenlt  lo  dk 
torb  afterward  In  the  majority  of  minda.  Bneh  opiniem,  It 
)B  true,  are  only  aubjectively  niffldent  and  for  the  moM 
part  psoudo-beliefs,  bnt,  so  far  u  the  indlvidnal  U  ooncened, 
they  may  be  aa  uDBhakable  sa  the  moat  certain  tmth. 

la  there,  tlien,  any  reliable  teat  of  certltttdet    Ii  that 

■ntr  tntmlr  K»  nlilnli    *1ia    iWFHHttniHB  n' 
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Tffith  coiMudi  in  the  r^eoffniiion  (^identity  under  vary» 
ing  external  a*peote.^ 

lu  wliat  is  called  an  identical  propoAttion  the  subject  and 
predicate  are  the  same :  A  is  A.  But  in  most  true  proposi* 
tions  this  form  is  changed  wliile  the  suhstanoe  remains.  Un- 
less ultimately  reducible  to  the  identical  fonui  they  are  not 

true.  If  we  say  A  is  A  -|-  9  4"  ^  "~  3»  ^0  simply  complicate 
the  predicate  a  little  without  altering  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition. Every  algebraic  equation  is  an  identical  propositioui 
and  assumes  the  identical  form  when  the  operations  indi- 
cated are  performed.  In  most  propositionsi  however,  the 
terms  used  in  one  member  are  unlike  those  used  in  the  other. 
They  are  of  different  extenti  but  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
always  consists  in  the  identity  of  a  part  of  botli,  or  of  the 
whole  of  one  with  a  part  of  the  other.  Siniikrity  is  identity 
of  parts  but  not  of  wholes.  The  most  important  propositions 
are  those  in  which  the  identity  is  only  an  attribute,  or  relation. 
The  discovery  of  truth,  as  distingttished  from  the  discov- 
ery of  facts,  consists  solely  in  the  detection  of  a  known  attri- 
bute, or  relation,  in  outwardly  dissimilar  forms  or  objects. 
The  more  dissimilar  the  circumstances  concealing  it,  the 
greater  the  penetration  required  to  detect  it.  The  highest 
form  of  mental  operation  is  that  of  yeneralUation.  Here  the 
mind  perceives  the  same  quality  in  many  objects,  and  forms 
of  tliem  a  group.  It  then  of  other  objects  forms  other 
groups.  Finally,  it  perceives  a  quality  in  several  whole 
frroups,  and  selects  out  all  such  groups  to  form  a  higher  and 
more  general  group.  The  wider  the  generalization  the 
fainter  the  common  character,  and  the  keener  the  intellect- 
ual powers  necessary  to  detect  it  The  discovery  of  facts 
furnishes  the  data  for  the  extension  of  knowledge.  The  dis- 
covery of  truth,  t.  e.y  of  the  relations  among  facts,  constitutes 
the  extension  of  knowledge  itself.f 

*Cf.  Condniac,  *'Lanpie  det  CtlcuK**  Ut.  1«,chiiv».  ^^  V^«^4k^\  k\«:v^ 
mnder  lUdn,  ''Loftic,''  toI.  I,  |i.  16;  0.  H.  Lmi«s  ^Ti\ikd\\«%  fA  ^«e\VvA^'* 
V'ProhlcmB  of  Ute  mnd  Mind  "),  chap.  ▼. 
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Erron  are  cases  of  miBtaken  identity.     The  mind  filHlf 

BUppoetM  it  [tonwives  tlie  same  quality  onder  diffiemot  ii- 
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«iiay  toward  objective  nflleienej  of  sridaooe.  Bot,  when 
no  negitive  evidence  appoan,  m  oeit^  imonnt  of  poutive 
«vidence  amoantB  to  proof.  Such  proof  can  never  beconio 
^absolate  onleM  all  the  facta  bearing  upon  the  theory  are 
Icnowa,  a  cue  which  never  occotb  with  reepect  to  any  queo- 
tion  broad  enongb  to  be  worth  diecusMng.  Bnt  in  many 
«aaa  the  approach  to  absolote  demonatratioD  becomes  asymp- 
totic. 

Seientlfle  knowledge  diflert  from  the  ao-ealled  knowledge 
•of  eommon  life  chiefly  in  being  verified  knowledge.  The 
tendon^  ibonld,  therefore,  exkt  to  extend  the  scientitie 
method  to  other  departments  of  thought  and  action.  This  ia 
the  only  method  of  bringing  about  the  settlement  of  opinion. 

iRTLRicsirr  or  opmoir  cr  bocieft. 
The  settlement  of  opinion  in  society,  to  the  same  extent 
-that  it  is  settled  in  the  individoal,  only  requires  an  equal  dis- 
tribution of  the  data  upon  which  opinion  rests.  The  state  of 
•objective  safflciency  is  a  state  of  stable  equilibrium ;  tliat  of 
Aubjoctive  safflciency  is  a  state  of  nnstablo  equilibrium. 
Therefore,  none  of  those  efforts  to  ezelude  opposing  evidence 
need  be  nude  which  are  necessary  in  the  latter  case.  The 
legitimate  evidence  may  always  be  trusted,  when  folly  pre- 
•ented,  to  overrule  the  illegitimate  evidence.  Error  is  never 
dangerous  when  truth  is  left  free  to  combat  it  The  real 
«fforts  required  to  be  made  are  toward  the  diffn^on  of  known 
truth.  This  process  will  not  go  on  of  itself.  It  is  a  true 
<nvilizing  pRxvss,  and  must  be  artificially  fostered  and  con- 
'ducted.  But  the  result  is  certain  to  repay  a  thousand-fold 
any  cost  entailed  npon  society. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  individual  verification  of 
all  propositions,  especially  of  such  as  admit  of  sensual  tests, 
need  not  be  actually  made  by  all.  A  statement  of  fact  once 
completely  verified  need  not  be  verified  a  second  time.  It 
may  then  be  safely  inculcated  as  a  known  truth.  All  but  the 
«ne  individual  wljo  actoa^ly  verified  it  w\\\  ataoK^  ^Si.  %&  vo^x 
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provided  always  tliat  the  means  of  le-veriflcation  be  eeo- 
statitly  left  oi>cn.  The  moment  this  privilege  is  denied, 
doubts  of  the  complete  objective  anfiicienejr  of  the  propoA- 
tion  are  liable  to  arise.  Like  the  depositor  who,  hearing  thit 
his  banker  was  unsound,  demanded  his  deposit,  but,  when  it 
vran  promptly  tendered  him,  declined  it,  saying  that  if  the 
bank  had  it  he  did  not  waat  it,  the  hnman  miod  i 
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intellectual  enei^,  entirely  different  motor  reralts  will  flow, 
aoconling  to  the  nature  of  the  ideas  entertained.  One  daas 
of  ideas  will  produce  immoral  conduct  and  valueless^  indif- 
ferent, or  statical  actions,  when  another  class  of  ideas  will 
generate  exemplary  moral  conduct  and  valuable  dynamic  or 
progressive  actions.  From  the  one  set  of  ideas  there  will 
result  a  life,  if  nut  injurious,  at  least  useless  to  society,  while 
from  the  other  there  will  result  a  life  of  perfect  moral  recti- 
tude, and,  it  may  be,  of  vast  positive  advantage  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  of  mankind. 

The  surest  way  to  arrive  at  a  dear  conception  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  opinions,  considered  as  affecting  action,  is  first 
to  inquire  into  their  essential  character,  and  tliis  inquiry  must, 
in  turn,  be  introduced  by  a  consideration  of  their  origin  and 
antecedents. 

ouonr  OF  opinioks. 

Opinions  are  the  result  of  circumstances,  and  are  to  be  re* 
gardcd  as  among  the  modes  of  existence  which  follow  fixed 
and  definite  antecedents,  and  depend  wholly  upon  them. 
The  idea  that  men  possess  any  power  by  which  they  can 
change  or  determine  their  opinions  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  reason  and  with  fact.  Yet,  as  this  idea  lias  long  and 
widely  prevailed,  and  still  prevailB,  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
it  briefly.  The  idea  has  come  into  prominence  chiefly 
througl)  religious  controversies,  and  from  the  peculiar  nature 
of  religious  beliefs. 

The  importance  of  reducing  opinions  of  this  nature  to  a 
single  standard,  of  which  the  adherents  of  each  form  of  relig- 
ion have  assumed  to  constitute  themselves  in  each  case  the 
judges,  has  given  rise  to  many  heated  discussions  and  much 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  But,  in  whatever  else  the  parties 
to  these  strifes  have  differed  with  one  another,  they  have  all 
been  agreed  upon  this :  that,  if  the  opponents  only  would, 
they  might  conform  to  their  opinions.  \X.  \«»  A^itcc  xXv^  'vsi 
jrlelJ  thu  point  would  be  to  cud  t\\e  coxi\.CB!t*     M.  V'^'^i*'^ 
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would  render  its  further  protraction  Ebrard  wnd  ridienloiii. 
For  Btill  to  contend  would  be  to  seek  the  Hooraplisbment  of 
That  had  been  already  admitted  an  impoMibHitj. 

It  is,  however,  more  charitable  and,  perhaps,  more  retsoo- 
able  to  suppose  that  throughoat  these  contests  no  ona  took 
this  view.  So  thoroughly  was  the  doctrine  of  man's  fre^ 
doin  to  will  and  to  believe  imbedded  in  the  oonstitntion  snd 
the  sentiments  of  the  age,  that  no  man  supposed  it  was  inj 
thing  else  than  pure  obstinacy  which  prevented  othen  from 
believing  prccisoly  that  which  he  believed.  It  was  on  this 
supposition  that  men  proceeded,  and,  when  thia  snppoKd 
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difTcrence  vb;  lie  wills  it.     It  is  the  will  just  u  mncl^ 
whether  the  motive  be  fear  or  intereeL 

Nor  is  it  onl;  by  a  priori  reasoning  that  we  arrive  at  this 
ooncliifiion.  It  is  abundantly  oontirmed  by  hI!  baman  history. 
It  is  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  there  never  wag  a  snccessf ul 
attempt  to  force  opinion.  Eveiy  resort  to  this  course  biis 
proved  an  ntter  failure.  There  have,  indeed,  been  casus 
where  fear  of  pun  or  death  has  induced  parties  to  confess 
such  a  forcible  conversion.  But  the  confession  novcr  ex- 
tended beyond  the  lips.  There  have  also  been  cases  where 
for  whole  generations  the  expression  of  certain  opinions  has 
been  forcibly  suppressed,  while  contrary  opinions  were  to  be 
beard  eveiywhere,  until  these  unprohibited  sentiments  be- 
came llie  only  education  of  this  new  generation,  and  they,  of 
course,  believed  them  because  unopposed.  In  this  way  pub- 
lic sentiment  may  become  revolutionized  by  force,  and  often 
has  been,  though  generally  for  the  worse.  But  this  is  quite 
another  thing  from  forcing  a  man  to  change  his  opinions. 
It  is  an  «7  parte  system  of  education,  and,  instead  of  dis- 
proving the  present  propoution,  furnishes,  on  the  contrary, 
«nc  of  the  most  invincible  proofs  of  the  one  on  which  it 
rests,  TIE.,  that  opinions  are  tbe  result  of  circumstances.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that,  because  opinions  are 
independent  of  volitions,  they  are  therefore  fixed  or  un- 
changeable. On  the  contrary,  they  are  exceedingly  sensitive 
and  sabject  to  change.  But  the  influences  that  effect  these 
changes  must  be  legitimate.  The  power  of  the  will  is  not 
one  of  those  Intimate  influences.  The  will  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  judgments  of  the  intellect.  There  is  no  better 
illustration  of  c-iosal  influences  tlian  tliia  fact  affords.  If  an 
opinion  exists,  it  must  have  been  produced ;  it  must  have 
a  certain  definite  cause.  Tlie  cause  created  the  opinion. 
The  opinion  which  sprang  from  the  cause  depends  upon  it 
«nd  is  sustained  by  it.  Xow,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  in 
onler  to  affect  that  opinion  you  mnst  offcct  tlio  cause  which 
aapports  it    The  o^ioa  cao  ivot  Vk  ttSlecXxA  Vn.  u\'j  oSJiisst 
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manner.  If  yon  wish  to  demolish  i  bnilding,  yen  imiit  ojwr 
ate  upon  tliu  building  itaelf  and  destro;  iti  fonndationiL  Xo 
amount  of  labor  bestowed  apon  another  building  on  the  o^ 
poriitc  fiide  of  the  street  will  have  the  eliglitest  effect.  Oflbk- 
ions  rest  npon  foundations.  They  stand  by  the  lame  power 
by  wliich  they  were  created.  But  it  so  happens  that  the  viS 
is  not  tliat  power.  No  one  ever  created  an  opinion  by  vill> 
power.    The  will  is  no  more  the  tme  canae  of  beUeb  thao  it 
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The  &]key  we  tra  now  «»itidering  U  the  non  emua  pro 
eausa,  tnd  U  the  cUief  rapport  of  every  fonn  of  snpereti- 
tion.*  A  failure  to  uaga  the  real  caiue  fur  r  fact,  i§  the 
ftBsigning  as  a  cause  of  that  which  ia  not  a  cause. 

We  may  now  return  and  inquire  as  to  the  true  cause  of 
human  opinions. 

There  is  a  necessary  chronological  order  in  which  all  the 
phenomena  of  mind  take  place.  The  first  can  be  no  other 
than  sensatioiL  This,  as  we  have  seen,  results  from  the  oon< 
tact  of  external  objects  with  the  senses.  All  tlie  modes, 
forms,  and  varieties  of  such  contacts  constitute  the  circum- 
■tancee  which  are  the  immediate  and  essential  cause  of  all 
psycliic  operations. 

Kow,  as  we  also  saw  in  our  inquiries  into  the  nature  of 
mind,  sensation  has  two  aspects,  or  phases:  a  subjective  and 
an  objective.  The  first  is  sensation  proper— conscious  expe- 
rience, or  feeling.  Following  up  that  branch  of  the  mind 
which  proceeds  from  this  primary  quality  of  sensation,  wo 
£nd  that  there  result  immediately  from  it  desire,  emotion, 
and  will. 

The  other  aspect,  or  obverse  side  of  sensation,  is  percep- 
Hon.  It  detcniiines,  by  the  locality,  direction,  and  intensity 
«f  tbe  contact,  the  rutnre  of  the  object  producing  it,  and 
thud  cognizes  the  object  itself,  its  qualities  and  character. 
The  sensation  and  the  quality  producing  it  are  correlative. 
A  particular  kind  of  resiatance  produces  a  particular  effect. 
We  only  know  the  former  by  the  latter.  TIio  subjective 
sensation  is  all  we  experience,  the  other  is  deduced,  or  in- 
ferred. It  becomes  a  nutter  of  judgment.  If  there  aro 
fleveral  sensations  which  are  alike,  we  infer  that  it  is  the 
flame  quality  which  produced  them  all.  This  ia  perception, 
or  apprehension.  Following  up  this  branch  of  psycbie  phe- 
nomena, it  leads  us  to  true  Intellectual  operations. 

Perceptions  form  the  baaii  of  mental  judgments,  and 
these  eonstltnte  ideaa  and  opinions.    HencA  ^«  '\i'fn&»:^ 
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an  foil  of  trron,  pound  Into  oar  mm  tnd  received  on  the 
fdth  of  the  Dtterar,  or  becenee  not  eontndtoted,  or,  many 
tlmei,  on  e  &ith  which  if  wholly  blind  end  niunpported. 

Snob  U  the  prewnt  eondition  of  hamaa  opinloni.  Min- 
gled and  confuted  together,  truth  tnd  error  are  atored  away 
in  the  mind,  to  he  called  out,  whenever  oocaaion  ariacs, 
for  the  formation  of  naolutloni  and  the  govemmont  of  oc- 
tiona. 

Su^fective  It^/lumeea. — We  have  aeon  that  opinions  are 
the  reaalt  of  drcamitaneea,  but  thcee  are  not  confined  to  the 
Immediate  contact  of  external  objecta  upon  the  scuaes  thna 
far  coniidered.  True,  without  auch  contact  there  oould  be 
no  ideaa.  Thdr  eziitence  primarily  dcpenda  open  tliia  con- 
tact But  the  nature  and  quality  of  these  ideaa,  or  opinions, 
are  in  great  port  determined  and  controlled  by  other  and 
secondary  inflaencea.  They  depend  much  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  mind  which  apprehends,  and  not  altogether  upon 
the  objects  apprehended.  This  is  a  very  obvious  and  a  verj- 
Important  distinction.  We  liave  again  here,  as  in  all  mental 
opcnitions,  the  subjective  in  cooneetlon  with  the  objective. 
The  idea  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  external  object,  but 
alK>  npon  peculiarities  of  mind.  It  is  well  kno\rn  that  differ- 
ent minds  will  acqaira  different  opinions  imder  the  siiiiio  clr- 
cumstancea.  Tnic,  it  is  impossible  to  mako  the  external  cir 
cumstances  in  all  respects  the  some.  Still,  they  may  be  m 
nearly  identical  that,  were  there  no  other  factors,  Im>iIi  minds 
would  deduce  therefrom  the  same  conclusion.  But  we  find 
that  in  such  cases  we  have  often  been  mistaken ;  tlint,  in  cases 
where  no  one  could  detect  the  least  difference  In  the  circum- 
atancca,  not  only  different  bnt  opposite  opiiiiuna  have  been 
formed  in  different  minds.  We  discover,  therefore,  tliat  here 
is  an  element  which  we  must  not  ignore ;  that  opinions,  so 
far  OB  their  nature  and  quality  are  concerned,  are  as  much 
■nbjeet  to  Intenial  as  to  external  influences,  to  subjective  as  to 
objective  Impreasiona.  This  depends  npon  a  variety  of  con- 
■iderationa :  flnt,  npon  the  conatitntion  ol  *^  v^iIkov^'o.Vk^ 


the  BcnecB. 

With  regard  to  the  true  influence  of  ante-natal  circnm* 
HtaDccB,  there  may  be  differences  of  opinion.  It  is  a  diffi. 
cult  mutter  to  decide  in  how  far  ideas  and  thoughts  are  due 
to  hereditary  influences,  but  all  admit  that,  to  a  greater  or 
1u»B  extent,  they  are  dependent  upon  these  cansos.  It  is 
well  known  to  the  medical  profeesion  and  to  almost  every 
body  that  the  charocteriatica  of  our  phyvical  syBtema,  their 
form,  size,  and  proportions,  their  diseaaes,  deformitiee,  and 
constitutional  pcculiaritiee,  are  in  a  great  degree  hereditary, 
and  arc  derived  not  only  directly  from  parents,  but  from 
remote  ancestors.  These  eharacteristies  may  disappear  en- 
tirely for  ecvernl  generations,  and  again  reappear  (atavism), 
or  they  may  be  traced  back  through  cveiy  stage,  or  degree, 
of  a  long  lineage.  All  are  familiar  with  this  fact,  and  nearly 
every  person  carries  in  his  own  constitution  evidences  of  it 
ivhicli  ho  can  not  ignore.  If  the  mind  is  but  a  property  of 
the  physical  aystern,  it  should  follow  that  it  too  must  derive 
chancteristics  and  pcculiaritiea  from  ante-natal  circumstances. 
Bnt  fortunately  we  are  not  confiati  lo  a  prxinT,  igtQwnda. 
"P^'o  phenomena,  of  mind  let»4ivvg  lo  e%U\A\ft\\  "OaSaNSa-w  ^v^ 
scarcely  less  patent  than  tlioae  o>jaervB.Uo  Na  ^^i'i'o^A■a , 
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Wa  vm  next  oonuder  the  other  bnncli  of  mbjeetiTe  In- 
flnenoM  which  tend  to  mold  and  tnodtfjr  hnmtn  oplnlooa, 
Til.,  thoM  Itaplanted  in  the  oonititatioo  of  the  mind  after 
birth. 

When  a  penon  finds  hitoself  in  tbe  posBession  of  an  opin- 
ion on  any  inbjoct,  he  ma;  be  snre  that  it  is  not  altogether 
owing  to  the  mere  appeal  which  the  object*  of  tliat  opinion 
bare  made  to  hit  lenaea.  It  will  always  in  some  mGosura  be 
dne  to  the  oondiUon  of  the  aenaea  themselvea.  Aside  from 
the  peeoliar  bias  which  the  aenses,  the  mind,  and  the  whole 
eonstitation  may  have  received  from  ante-natal  iuflnences, 
there  are  also  many  dlsdngnithing  qualities  which  have 
been  acquired  ainoe  birth.  These  qnalitios  are  of  two  Icinds : 
first,  those  affecting  the  power,  or  eapaeitg,  of  the  mind ;  and, 
second,  those  affecting  its  mode  qf  apprehending.  Tlio 
first  class  wmply  determine  whether  an  opinion  shall  exist, 
whether  it  can  be  entertained,  wlicthcr  the  mind  is  capable 
of  receiving  it  We  of  this  day  hold  thousnnds  of  opinions 
which  the  antuents  did  not  and  which  other  races  do  nut 
bold,  simply  becanso  we  possess  the  intellectual  capacity  to 
comprehend  them.  For  the  same  reason  some  men  bave 
ideas  tliat  others  never  get  a  glimpse  of,  for  want  solely  of 
the  power  of  apprehending  them,  Wlicre  tlie  circametanct>s 
are  the  same  the  objects  of  the  conceptions  are  conEtnntly 
appealing  to  the  senses  of  both,  but  the  first  class  receive 
while  the  second  do  not,  owing  to  incapacity.  But,  by  tlio 
incapacity  here  mentioned,  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  a  de- 
ficiency of  intellect.  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  almost 
every  person  is  competent  to  comprehend  the  most  impor- 
tant truths  of  nature  (ii\fra,  p.  fi70).  The  incapacity  is  in  the 
character  given  to  the  mind  by  education  or  want  of  cilucn- 
tion.  These  thoughts  cnn  not  enter,  not  bccauiw  there  in 
no  room  for  them,  but  because  there  is  no  gate  by  which 
they  can  be  admitted.  The  avenues  are  all  closed.  Other 
less  important  matter,  often  the  merest  rubbUh^  \«  Ulcv^VAwf^ 
np  the  gangways.      The  seoaes,  WWo  (g».X(s-V.«c^t*^  ■«&.  -m*- 


The  proud  tliouglits  wliicli  now  fill  us  wlien  wo  contem- 
plate it  wore  tliercfore  denied  him,  and  those  of  cring- 
ing terror  took  tlicir  place.  So  long  as  he  is  compelled  to 
toil  from  morning  till  night  to  obtain  eufBcient  to  eat  and 
to  wear,  lie  can  not  stop  to  ponder  over  deep  and  weighty 
themt'ii  of  science  or  phitosophy,  much  less  can  he  find  time 
to  read,  study,  and  investigate,  whereby  alone  his  mind  can 
be  awakened.  So  long  as  human  education  is  confined  to 
pure  mathematics  and  the  "  dead  languages,^  it  can  not  be 
expected  that  any  really  important  thoughts  or  any  settled 
oonvietions  on  vital  subjects  will  be  stored  up  in  the  mind. 
The  mind  is  as  absolutely  incapacitated  in  this  way  for  entei^ 
taining  broad  or  useful  ideas  as  if  it  were  incompetent  to 
comprehend  them,  although  it  may  have  proved  itself  capa- 
ble of  solving  the  most  difficult  problems  or  of  mastering  the 
most  abstruse  philosophical  intricacies. 

This  first  elasa  of  influences,  therefore,  determines  the 

quantity,  as  it  were,  of  the  ideas,  or  thoughts,  which  a  pereon 

"■///  e/jfcrfain.     Such  influences  will  answer  the  queetioa 

whether  }ie  knows  any  tliinn  aViu^.  ^ft  wfc^ftrt  of  a  thought. 

r/jw    will   depend   upon  ftie  amou^A  Mii  Owm^tiwt  (S.  s^w 
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instraction  or  experience  he  hai  received.  If  he  has  b%)en 
allowed  to  grow  up  without  any  inatruction,  and  compelled 
to  labor  as  soon  as  old  enough  to  do  ao,  no  matter  how  bright 
may  be  hia  geniua,  or  how  great  hia  talents,  he  will  entertain 
none  but  ordinaiy  ideaa.  If  he  receive  a  thorough  and  lib- 
eral education,  though  his  talenta  be  moderatCi  he  will  be  in 
possession  of  enkrged  viewS|  and  will  hold  intelligent  opin- 
ions on  many  subjects  of  importance. 

The  aecond  class  of  mental  qualitiea  implanted  by  educa- 
tion and  experience,  and  which  determine  the  quality  of 
opiniona  by  affecting  the  mode  of  apprehension,  is  not  less 
important  than  that  just  considered.  Here  we  suppose 
to  exist  two  minds,  differently  constituted  in  this  respect^ 
surrounded  by  the  same  external  objects,  and  influenced  by 
the  same  circumstances.  Two  of  these  objects  appeal  to  the 
senses  of  both  these  persons  precisely  alike,  yet,  in  conse 
quence  of  these  differences  of  constitution  in  the  two  mind^ 
in  the  setises  of  the  two  persons,  one  declares  them  to  agree, 
the  other  declares  them  to  disagree.  Tliey  are  qualities 
which  both  are  equally  capable  of  apprehending,  but  one 
views  them  from  one  stand-point,  and  the  other  from  another. 
It  is  evident  that  either  one  or  both  must  bo  wrong.  As  one 
views  them,  two  terms  agree,  and  the  resulting  proiKxsition, 
expressing  his  judgment,  is  aflSrmative.  As  the  other  views 
them,  the  same  terms  disagree,  and  his  judgment  is  negative. 
Of  course,  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  process  on  the 
part  of  one  or  both.  But  it  is  due  to  defects  in  the  mind  or 
in  the  organs  of  sense.  The  qualities  in  question,  as  jMir- 
ccived  in  the  two  objects,  are  cognized  by  both  minds.  .The 
difference  of  opinion  arises  only  upon  the  question  of  their 
identity.  Is  it  one  quality  inhering  in  both  objects,  or  are 
there  two  distinct  qualities!  These  are  questions  for  the 
intellect.  The  answer  depends,  not  upon  the  trutli  of  the 
matter  itself,  but  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  api)ears  to  the 
mind.  If  both  minds  were  perfect,  of  course  there  could  Xw 
but  one  opinion,  and  that  in  harmony  ^\\i  \!^^  Vr(x>^i.   \^ 


ucd  OQ  to  mnnhcKxl,  prcscntiDg  one  side  onl;  of  a  general 
idi'a  constantly  to  tlie  mind  and  completely  ebntttng  out  the 
other,  will  cause  all  questionB  relating  at  all  to  tliat  idea  to  bo 
answered  uniformly  in  one  way.  The  mind  has  a  bias  that 
way.  It  is  bo  fashioned  that  it  is  incapable  of  giving  any 
weight  to  tilt!  other  riew  of  the  proposition.  It  is  not  be- 
eausn  the  intellect  is  itself  weak  or  imbecile,  neither  is  it 
bccau-e  tlie  eubject  hiia  never  been  presented  to  the  mind. 
It  is  solely  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  quality  which  the 
mind  lias  received  from  education  which  incapacitates  it  to 
tiike  more  than  one  view  of  the  matter  in  question. 

The  extent  of  the  influence  of  education,  or  the  want  of 
it,  in  allwting  human  opinions,  is  not  Kcnerally,  I  think,  fully 
appivciated.  The  want  of  sound  education  is  always  made 
up  by  a  in;is9  of  unimportant  and  often  injurious  beliefs. 
The  mind  will  possess  about  the  same  number  of  ideas. 
Edncation  determines  their  depth,  their  value,  and  their  cor- 
rectness. Surrounded,  as  the  reader  probably  is,  by  all  the 
influences  of  civilization,  accustomed  to  heariiijr  intelligent 
conversation,  to  reading  a  variety  of  books  and  current  litcr- 
atiin;  ntnl  having  early  implanted  in  his  nitnd  the  founda- 
tion  for  a  largo  fund  of  knowViiigc,  \t  wWV  \«i  difticult  for 
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bim  to  imagine  tlu  ibjeet  poverty  of  ideas  into  which  the 
great  nuM  of  the  hamao  nwe  are  sunk. 

Let  him  mppoae  for  a  moment  one  sonrce  of  hla  informa- 
tion to  have  been  always  withheld — the  art  of  reading.  Snp- 
poM  he  oonld  not  read,  did  not  know  one  letter  from  an> 
other.  Uow  much  would  he  know  t  What  would  now  be 
the  character  of  his  thonghta  I  How  much  of  hie  present 
knowledge  has  been  derived  either  directly  or  indirectly 
from  reading  I  For  it  is  not  simply  what  he  has  liiiiiself 
read.  If  he  had  never  read  any  thing,  three  fourths  of  the 
ideas  derived  from  other  sonrces  would  have  been  tu  him 
unintelligible,  and  he  would  never  have  comprehended  tbeui. 
Hence  with  respect  to  all  this  his  mind  woold  have  been  a 
total  bhink.  Ajid  there  are  tbonsands  among  us  in  this  con- 
dition. But  there  are  thousands  more,  viz.,  savage  races,  in 
a  far  lower  condition. 

Again,  special  edncation  powerfully  affects  the  constitu- 
tion  of  the  mind,  rendering  it  incapable  of  entertaining  cer- 
tain opinions.  As  already  remarked,  the  mass  of  our  race 
never  stop  to  question  what  they  are  taught  to  be  true. 
They  receive  it  upon  the  authority  of  the  teacher,  without 
presuming  that  he  could  be  in  error.  And  it  makes'  no 
difference  how  improbable  or  unreasonable  a  doctrine  may 
be.  In  this  respect  the  human  race  presents  a  truly  won- 
derfnl  spectacle.  We  find  men  believing  every  thinj*.  Tlie 
most  irrational,  contradictory,  and  absurd  propositions  arc 
believed,  in  the  grcntcBt  Binoerity.by  whole  nations.  It  does 
not  i«cm  possible,  if  one  were  to  try  the  experiment,  to  carry 
the  matter  further  than  it  has  actually  gone. 

Tlicre  are  certain  general  bcliefn,  uBagcn,  inatitntionii,  and 
principles  wliicli  have  on  extensive  scope,  and  influonpe  vast 
nuiltitudes  of  people,  extending  over  great  areas  of  lerritnrv 
and  long  periods  of  time,  fixing  the  mental  con  ft!  tut  ion,  nml 
giving  it  a  permanent  and  powerful  bian  in  a  pirticiitur  di- 
rection, BO  as  to  render  it  proof  agninst  all  contrary  influences. 
These  vast  aecnlar  opinions  are  no  mor«  \'^«^'3  v^i  V;  ^v<^« 


tnaxiius  are  tlic  oldest  and  tlie  most  universal,  and  these  con* 
tinue  to  bias  the  judgment  and  derange  the  intellect  of  all 
within  tlie  reach  of  their  influcncG. 

Thus  inuch  for  those  snlijective  poet-natal  inflaencct 
which  predetermine  the  quality  of  an  opinion  tinder  gi'cn 
external  eircanistances,  and  this  completes  the  consideration 
of  suhjeetivc,  or  constitutional, conditions  as  affecting  human 
opinions. 

Ol'f-tire  Iiijfucnvea. — It  remains  to  consider  the  object- 
ive conditions,  or  circumstances,  that  is,  the  influence  of  the 
aetuiil  ciintaet  of  the  senses  with  c^tom;d  ohjectn  or  their 
qualities.  liising  from  technical  and  exact  into  general  and 
jKipular  languaf^e,  we  may  denominate  this  influence,  taken 
in  all  its  bearings,  human  experience.  The  theory  of  the 
artiliciiil  formatiim  of  opinions  bv  the  method  of  exclusion 
hiis  already  been  stated  {nvpra,  p.  422),  and  wo  have  only  to 
glance  at  the  general  effect. 

The  intellect,  ever  active  and  busy,  is  constantly  compar- 
ing the  impressions  and  conceptions  which  it  receives  through 
the  senses.  Assuming  that  the  senses  are  sufficiently  refined 
to  jicrceive  the  contact  of  these  external  objects,  and  also  that 
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the  mind  Ii  affieeted  wlih  oertaln  powen  and  dispMltioni  hy 
wliicli,  ujMin  eompariion,  it  fomu  m.  oerbiin  judgment  re- 
specting them,  we  bare  all  the  eaMiitialB  to  nuke  up  this 
experience.  In  thus  comparing  the  conoeptioni  momentarily 
fonned  In  the  mind,  a  raaaa  of  judgments,  affirmative  or  neg- 
ative, are  caused  to  exist.  Each  snch  judgment  constitutes 
in  its  turn  a  nev  element  of  mental  action  In  the  Mightly 
different  form  of  ratlocinadon,  the  result  of  which  is  always 
another  judgment  in  tlie  form  of  a  conclusion  from  the  pre- 
ceding, and  this  may  again  be  slmlltrly  employed,  and  so  on. 
These  judgments,  from  whatever  source  derived,  are  our 
opinions.  They  nay  be  true  or  false,  according  to  either, 
first,  the  reliability  of  the  senses  and  the  mind  in  the  re- 
specdve  processes  of  jndgtng  the  object  by  the  sensation, 
and  the  agreement  or  disagreement  vlien  two  objects  are 
compared ;  or,  second,  the  clearness  and  forclblcness  of  t)te 
contact  For,  if  the  Bcnses  be  too  blunt  for  tlic  experience, 
the  latter  will  be  defective,  or,  if  the  mind  bo  too  dull  to 
make  a  just  comparison,  the  judgment  will  be  erroneous. 
And,  on  the  otticr  hand,  If  the  experience  be  confused  and 
neutralized  by  a  mass  of  contemporary  contacts,  its  effect 
will  be  BO  fur  lost  as  to  render  it  unrclinble,  or,  if  it  Ite 
too  feeble  sufficiently  to  impress  the  ncn'e  of  ncnee,  the 
conception  will  be  correspondingly  weak,  fleeting,  and  un- 
certain. 

Since,  now,  it  is  the  chief  requisite  of  an  opinion  tliat  it 
be  correct,  it  is  important,  in  seeking  to  create  one,  timt  tbci« 
principles  should  be  understood.  Next  after  the  I'xtnbtish- 
ing  of  that  keen  and  refined  state  of  tlie  senses  and  tbe  mind 
necessary  to  render  tbe  most  delicate  contacts  and  inl1ucncti> 
cognizable,  and  distinctly  available  to  the  mind  in  foniiinff 
judgments,  which  is  the  province  of  early  education  and 
mental  discipline,  it  is  most  necessary  to  bring  the  propiT 
influence  in  a  distinct  and  unmixed  condition  and  with  siiffi- 
cJeut  force  to  bear  upon  the  sense  to  he  affected.  An  opin' 
ion  based  upon  such  matarioU  can  nol  iuVXn  \in  \x>^«'«:^ 


(luaircB,  and  those  deeires  will  prompt  actions,  bo  that  a  whole 
jfe  may  be  duvoted  to  luelesfl  frivolities  and  trifles.t  There 
exists  in  society  an  illustration  of  tltis  truth,  which  is  so  clear 
and  universally  observable  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  ad- 
ducing it.  It  ia  often  remarked  that  women  are,  as  a  rule, 
more  frivolous  and  trifling  than  men.  Being  the  tmth,  it 
may  as  well  be  spoken,  and  the  explanation  will  prove  a  BufR- 
cient  vindication  of  the  sex;  for  it  will  be  found  that  their 
ideas  are  exactly  as  much  less  important  than  those  of  men 
us  their  experiences  are  leas  useful.  TVTiere  the  only  objects 
with  which  woman  comcB  in  contact  arc  those  of  the  kitclien, 
tlie  nurserj-,  the  drawing-room,  and  the  wardrobe,  bow  shall 
she  bo  expected  to  have  broad  ideas  of  life,  the  world,  and 

*  "Ciltus  errarpit  Tttitu  >i  cirore  qutm  ex  confufiIon«"  ("KornrD  Orgs- 
nam."  lib.  il,  apb.  li.  "  Workl."  »ol,  I,  p.  3B0). 

f  Sec  llertiert  Sjienccr  In  "  Sodologr,"  Tol,  I,  pp.  90,  •!.  "  Ueo  tMok  und«r 
the  limllalioDH  of  Ihcir  times  both  u  reganli  the  oitcDt  ot  knonlcdge  and  the 
IntcllHtual  iinveBiGJi  tn  which  thej  arc  habituated.  Tbtj  rpison  u  (hej  can 
on  auch  malerlaU  oe  thef  hiTc.  .  .  .  The  humm  mind  Is  CMcntiaUj  ictlT«,  tni 
will  make  theories;  uiU  the  less  Its  knowledee  the  feebler  are  the  rcstrainla 
of  rciMm  and  the  bolder  the  spiril  of  speculation"  (Flammarion,  "Ilinlorj  of 
the  nmrrn',"  In  "  Popular  i^ienca  MonthI;,"  toI.  i  (Uirch,  1ST7),  p.  M3  [CL 
"HittoiK  du  cic!,"  Paria,  1814,  p.  MlV 
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the  univenet  Iler  ideas  are  perfectly  natural  and  Icgiti 
mate.  She  has  seen  and  handled  culinary  uteuBils,  china, 
and  silver-ware,  and  she  has«an  idea  of  them.  In  the  absence 
of  other  ideas,  slie  will  think  about  theni|  talk  about  them, 
have  her  whole  mind  absorbed  with  them.  The  mind  must 
act,  and  this  is  all  the  material  it  has  to  act  upon.  It  is  the 
same  of  dress ;  her  soul  is  engrossed  in  dre^s,  since  it  is  her 
most  important  object  of  experience.  If  you  wish  to  make 
her  forBake  it,  you  must  give  her  something  else  to  think  of. 
Give  woman  an  interest  in  great  subjects,  and  she  will  soon 
abandon  small  ones.  If  she  knew  as  much  about  the  great 
men  of  history  or  of  her  own  age  as  she  does  about  her 
neighbors,  she  would  oease  to  talk  about  the  latter  and  talk 
about  the  former.  Teach  her  science,  philosophy,  law,  poli- 
tics, and  you  will  do  much  to  put  an  end  to  gossip,  slander, 
and  fashion-worship. 

niustrations  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied.  Apply 
the  same  principle  to  communities.  Their  breadth  and  dcptli 
of  Ideas  will  correspond  to  their  experiences.  Take  one 
which  is  shut  out  from  all  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  away  from  railroads  or  telegraph-lines,  deprived  of 
schools,  manufactories,  and  other  live  enterprises — the  ineni- 
bers  of  it  will  be  found  to  have  correspondingly  circum- 
scribed ideas.  Their  town  will  appear  to  them  the  whole 
world.  They  will  be  as  much  interested  in  the  conHtniction 
of  a  foot-bridge  as  most  of  us  are  in  that  of  a  transconti- 
nental railroad.  They  will  be  as  profoundly  moved  by  the 
affairs  of  a  borough  as  other  people  arc  by  those  of  a  nation.^ 
They  can  think  only  about  those  things  of  which  they  know 
something.  But  they  have  only  the  faintest  conception  that 
a  nation  exists,  and  perhaps  may  have  never  heard  of  the 
Old  World.  I  have  seen  communities  in  the  United  States 
in  about  this  condition.    In  fact,  throughout  the  Southern 

^  ''Te  think  tlM  rattle  cackle  of  jour  bourg 
The  mormar  of  the  world.** 


I 


— »^  w  *  I , 


H.;  t  stn,g.k.    to  fall  into  8u!ch  a 
"."';•■;;  fr..".  tl.e  national  capital 
•"Kl.ted  that  there  was  but  i^l^e 
«  yom^g  woman,  who  could  tell 
And  then  I  thought  how  pi^pSi, 
be'ng,  capable  of  commiSHm 
about  which  they  know !««  th«^ 
ofnffol   But  these  are  segrogaS; 
mllyntelllgont  people.  W^ 
toimtionsandwccs.    ThesJS 
■mmeasurabljr  from  the  en%£t 
A.nor.ca  but  not  more  than  t £ 

;^clvn.edc„.ture:r^„^^^^^^ 
irom  his  ancestow,  of  the  wpt*» 
o;.or  races  for  Zu^nS: ^f'^^^ 

ideas  and  fiFTj!  ^^^  ^  "d  the 
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even  that  of  f orniBhing  clothing  for  his  body,  and  indeed  he 
does  not  need  it  Climate,  soil,  vegetationi  all  the  conditiona 
of  nature,  conspire  to  relieve  him  of  the  necessity  of  courting 
experience.  All  his  ideas  beyond  his  immediate  physical 
wants  are  mere  conjectures  or  superstitions.  In  a  woi^,  his 
ideas  and  opinions  correspond  absolutely  with  his  experiences. 

And  this  is  the  inflexible  rule.  In  fact,  it  can  not  be 
otherwise,  since  it  is  these  latter  upon  which  all  ideas  are 
based,  and  without  which  no  ideas  could  exist  Hence,  the 
only  possible  way  to  enlaige  the  sphere  of  man's  thoughts 
is  to  foroe  a  higher,  more  useful,  and  more  valuable  class  of 
experiences  upon  him.  In  other  words,  the  dreumstances 
which  are  to  produce  his  opinions  must  be  carefully  delected, 
varied,  and  dictated  by  those  who  are  interested  in  having 
him  entertain  correct  and  useful  opinions.  And  this  can  be 
done.  It  is  a  false  idea  that  men's  opinions  come  by  chanco 
and  at  random.  They  come  when  they  are  caused,  and  they 
are  just  what  they  are  made  to  be.  Thoy  obey  a  law  like 
all  other  natural  phenomena,  and  that  law  may  be  known. 
The  kws  of  the  mind  may  just  as  well  be  reduced  to  a  sci- 
ence and  put  into  practical  use  as  the  laws  of  pneumatics  or 
of  hydrostatics. 

Metaphysics  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  idle 
pastime,  a  branch  of  speculative  philosophy,  devised  for  the 
benefit  of  the  lovers  of  the  abstruse  and  the  ideal  when  thoy 
have  nothing  useful  to  employ  their  minds  about,  or  porhai)s 
as  a  means  of  mental  discipline  for  the  advanced  student. 
And  indeed  it  has  well  merited  this  position  among  the 
various  branches  of  education.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  what  it 
has  been  called,  *^  a  bundle  of  theories.*'  But  psychologj*, 
which  is  the  modem  name  of  metaphysics,  studied  as  a  tnio 
Miencc,  and  for  the  same  purpose  that  other  sciences  are 
studied,  viz.,  with  a  view  to  its  application  in  ways  that  will 
advance  human  welfare,  may  be  regarded  as  the  basis  upon 
which  sociology  must  immediately  rest,  since,  when  properly 
understood,  it  reveals  to  man  the  qouxia  \ki^  tdcqjX.  y^tv^^  \^ 


i 


7> 


material. 


Ethical  and  Dynamic  Ope 

To  the  two  principal  classes  of  delibera 
actions,  viz.,  ethical  actions  and  dynamic  ) 
two  general  classes  of  ideas  and  opinioi 
states  underlie,  and  are  the  immediate  can 
the  bodily  acts.    It  therefore  does  no  vie 
to  apply  the  same  names  to  the  motives 
themselves.   Men  entertain  ethical  sentime 
Thoy  also  hold  progressive  views.    Ethi< 
ethical  actions,  and  dynamic  opinions  cans 
In  the  synthetic  treatment  here  made  of  t 
necessary  to  consider  the  chronologically . 
but  the  logical  dependence  and  definite  oi 
turbod.    Wo  have  now  to  look  more  oloi 
tlvo  effects  of  opinions,  and  are  left  no  d 
them  in  their  two  leading  aspects,  the  etl 
tamic. 

mnoAL  opnnoifs. 

Ethical  opinions  consist  of  intellectni 
specting  the  effects  of  actions  npon  the  ha 
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to  genenliie  moral  laws  have  moilly  etrriod  them  far  beyond 
the  condition  of  reliabflitj  or  nnivenality.  The  broadest 
sneeestf ul  generaUzation  yet  made  is  probably  that  of  Christ, 
that  men  lihonld  do  to  others  as  they  would  wish  to  have 
others  do  to  them,  which  was  simply  an  improvement  upon 
the  Confadan  role,  tanght  also  by  Hillel,  and  probably  by 
Gamaliel,  of  whom  Christ  took  lessons  in  Hebrew  philoso- 
phy, the  former  of  whom  enunciated  the  same  law  in  the 
n^;ative  form  (voL  i,  p.  10). 

Ethical  laws,  for  peculiar  reasons  residing  in  their  excep- 
tional application,  have  generally  been  laid  down  in  the  im- 
perative instead  of  the  indicative  form.  The  early  attempt, 
referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter  {supra,  p.  283),  to  affiliate 
morals  to  religion,  with  the  real  object  of  lending  weight 
to  the  latter,  caused  ethical  investigators  to  present  the  results 
of  their  researches  in  the  form  of  commands  of  superior  be- 
ings, and  this  practice  has  continued  even  down  to  the  ethical 
writings  of  modem  times.  This  dogmatic  form  of  publica- 
tion, whatever  may  have  been  its  superiority  in  former  ages, 
doubtless  tends  at  the  present  time  to  render  ethical  subjects 
repugnant  to  liberal  minds;  and  moral-science  writers  would 
do  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  morality  if  they  would  re- 
vise the  entire  code,  and  present  it  in  the  form  of  simple 
propositions,  supported  by  the  real  proofs  of  their  objective 
truth. 

In  the  oonfusion  referred  to  of  religion  with  ethics,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  line  between  moral  doctrine 
and  religious  dognut  should  fail  to  be  drawn,  and  that, 
as  religious  institutions  changed,  and  the  rules  enforcing 
them  became  gradually  eliminated  from  the  moral  code,  cer- 
tain of  the  least  objectionable  ones  should  cling  to  it,  and 
be,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  confounded  with  truly  moral 
rules.  A  remarkable  exemplification  of  this  tendency  is  to 
be  found  in  the  so-called  ^  Ten  Commandments,'*  or  Hebrew 
decalogue.  These  ten  injunctions  are  commonly  sn^^v^Mcd 
to  embody  all  the  fundamental  monX  y^^o^'^X^  ^Wv^l  ^2^ 


cianistn.  Right  and  proper  within  certain  limits,  it  is  cei^ 
tainly  carried  to  damaging  extremes  in  China,  and  probably 
in  many  otiier  countriee. 

The  appearance  of  this  precept  in  eo  many  authoritative 
moral  codes  has  doubtless  done  mnch  to  render  tlie  popular 
understanding  of  the  reciprocal  relations  of  parents  and  chil- 
dren confused  and  illogical.  Children  are  usually  brought 
into  the  world  tlirough  an  act  performed  purely  for  the 
gratification  of  a  acnsual  desire  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
and  without  any  thought  whatever  of  the  consequences. 
Uniior  Huch  circumstances  the  child  could  bo  under  no 
possible  obligation  to  the  parents  for  any  supposed  sacri- 
fico.  The  cliild  is  protected,  nourished,  and  cared  for  by 
tlio  parents  through  the  operation  of  another  slightly  more 
derivative  instinct,  but  not  so  derivative  but  that  It  is 
found  in  nearly  all  vertebnites  and  many  invertebrates. 
If  the  performance  of  such  acts  requires  a  sacrifice,  this 
js  more  than  offset  by  the  pleasure  of  gratifying  this  in- 
Btinct.  However  valuable  t\\e  Ufe  of  a  man  may  be,  ho 
M/i  in  110  wav  be  under  any  Bpcwtl  <i\>\\^\\o^ to  \Vwfc  ■^W, 
^a  obedience  to  blind  natural.  ioT<jca,\ia.'J«  '^J^e^  «w^eSi.  v* 
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bring  him  into  the  worid  and  presenre  him  to  the  age  of 
aelf-dependenoe.  A  litill  greater  inconaiatency  ia  often  found 
in  caaea  where  thoae  who  believe  moat  atrongly  in  the  debt 
of  filial  gratitude  to  parenta  hold  at  the  aame  time  that  life 
Dringa  greater  evil  than  good.  If  auch  were  the  caae,  well 
might  we  weep  at  birtha  and  langh  at  f  unerala.  It  undonbt- 
edlj'  ia  the  case  to  a  great  extent,  for  eveiy  auicide  deinon- 
atratea,  in  the  moat  eonclnaive  manner,  that  the  life  of  the 
auicide  waa  a  grievoua  burden ;  and  by  no  meana  all  whoee 
Uvea  are  equally  nnaatiafactory  would  reason  out  a  remedy 
for  the  exoesa  of  evil,  and  balanoe  their  account  of  good 
and  ill  with  aufficient  accuracy  to  perceive  that  they  were 
living  at  a  losa.  The  masa  of  those  of  whom  this  is  true 
live  on  from  instinct,  till  welcome  death  afforda  them  the 
needed  relief. 

The  account  of  parenta  with  their  children  ia  therefore 
quite  decidedly  against  the  former  in  the  average  case,  and 
there  ia  no  doubt  that,  had  the  injunction  of  filial  obedience 
been  reversed  and  converted  into  an  injunction  of  parental 
care  and  recognition  of  the  righta  of  children,  the  effect  upon 
society  would  have  been  far  more  salutary. 

The  remaining  four  commandments  are  aimed  at  some 
of  the  worst  social  evils,  particularly  the  sixth,  eighth,  and 
ninth.  The  seventh  forbids  an  offense  against  the  conven- 
tional code,  and  tends  to  maintain  a  form  of  marriage  com- 
mon to  most  races,  but  by  no  means  to  all.  In  many,  adul- 
tery is  no  crime,  and  indeed  an  impossibility,  on  account  of 
a  difference  of  custom  relating  to  the  sexual  relations — a  fact 
which  showa  that  the  crime  is  not  intrinsic. 

There  are,  therefore,  really  only  three  ♦  of  the  "  Ten 
Command  menta''  which  have  a  necesaary  moral  character, 
in  the  sense  of  being  universally  applicable  to  all  men, 
whatever  their  religion  or  aocial  customs.     This  affords  a 

*Ib  radiidoc  tbcni  to  two  (Xatthtw,  isU,  86-40),  Chritt  ttuXij  cUntlfird 
tbtB  oo  the  boiJi  of  rtUgioui  and  iiiort\,\m\^t«\%TAtKN^^Mft^^AX  V^  ^^ 
aoi  regard  (he  nUifiauM  ooamaadmoai  t%  \n  Om  \i^<^oifii\  ^tifg^ft  tmuc^^^v^ 


actioDB  in  having  a  wider  field.  The  mind  may  entertain 
propositions  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  individual  to  con- 
vert into  action.  Every  thinking  mind  entertains  ideas  about 
the  acta  of  otliere  which  can  not  be  made  the  acta  of  self. 
Without  enacting  them,  we  all  have  our  views  as  to  what 
will  be  the  effects  of  acts  conceived  as  performed  by  othew, 
wliether  they  are  right  or  wrong.  While  every  one's  own 
act  must  rest  tiltimutely  upon  an  egoistic  basis,  thoughtamay 
he  and  are  relatively  far  more  altruistic.  The  advantage  con- 
siilercd  by  the  performer  of  an  act  must  be  egoistic,  however 
nltruistic  it  may  also  be.  But  the  moral  philosopher  may 
remove  the  egoistic,  or  subjective,  advantage  from  his  con- 
templation entirely,  and  look  upon  actions  in  the  abstract, 
witJi  reference  to  their  total  advantage  to  all  feeling  their 
eflccta.  In  thinking  about  morals,  all  persons  do  this  to  a 
more  or  less  marked  extent. 

Now,  with  increased  mental  development,  the  actor  grad- 
ually approaches  the  stand-point  of  the  thinker.     In  the 
hirer  typea  of  mental  organization,  the  egoistic,  or  subjective, 
ndvantai;e  oi  an  act  is  abowl  l\\tt  only  view  that  has  any 
»'oi^Iit  in  determining  it.    AivaT\\ji^Ui*e\l  wA'»>^\'j^'k»A- 
faalage  to  othen,  liowevw  dw^to^i^onA  'iSife's  TaK3  to^-^ 
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be.  In  higher  types,  objective,  or  altmiitic,  advantage  ii 
taken  into  die  account  along  with  aabjective,  or  ^[oistic,  ad* 
vantage.  Great  objective  disadvantage  may  neutralize  cer* 
tain  dqpnees  of  subjective  advantage,  and  prevent  action.  In 
the  highest  mental  types,  the  altruistic  view  dominates  the 
egoistic,  and  action  depends  chiefly  upon  its  supposed  influ- 
enoe  in  bringing  advantage  to  others.  Great  men  act  as  com- 
mon men  think. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  philosophers  have  arrived  at  the 
idea  of  the  ^  greatest  good.''  It  is  the  objective  view  alone. 
To  the  lowest  type,  the  greatest  good  is  pleasure  to  self,  re- 
gardless of  others.  To  the  highest  type,  it  is  the  greatest 
good  to  all,  including  self.  Intermediate  types  act  more  like 
the  lower,  but  think  more  like  the  higher  types. 

To  the  lowest  savages,  the  idea  of  right  is  simply  the  idea 
of  personal  advantage.  Whatever  altruism  exists  belongs  to 
the  instinctive  kind  developed  by  natural  selection  for  the 
preservation  of  the  race. 

Among  barbarians,  ethical  ideas  of  the  normal  class  exist 
to  a  limited  extent  The  notion  of  justice  is  perceptible, 
disconnected  somewhat  from  that  of  personal  gain.  The 
ran^  of  the  advantage  thought  of  as  following  action  ex- 
tends beyond  mere  offspring,  and  takes  in  other  relatives, 
and  perhaps  intimate  friends.  In  half-civilized  societies,  ob- 
jective justice  is  a  well-developed  sentiment,  and  may  have 
received  the  sanction  of  laws.  The  range  of  the  notion  of 
advantage  flowing  from  actions  is  extended  to  embrace  all 
the  members  of  the  tribe  or  nationality. 

In  civilized  societies,  not  only  is  justice  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem and  sought  to  be  administered  by  the  state — ».  ^.,  by 
society  itself —and  the  idea  of  advantage  gained  through  ac- 
tion extended  to  all  men,  but  the  supra-normal,  or  supererog- 
atory, conception  of  disinterested  benevolence  has  been  de- 
veloped through  the  growth  of  tho  sympathies,  taking  the 
place  to  some  extent  of  the  rosser  egoism  of  the  **  vivid 
series.** 


having  tlio  prevention  of  thia  evil  in  view  will  be  set  on 
foot.  An  apparently  complete  indifference  will  prevail  on 
tlie  Biibjcct.  But  in  the  liigLcr  types  of  civilized  commani- 
tics  tliia  fact  makes  a  profound  impression  QjMn  tbe  public 
mind,  and  organizations  are  formed  upon  a  large  scale  to 
reclaim  the  wayward  and  protect  the  young  from  temptation. 
This  influence  frequently  makes  itself  so  strongly  felt  as  to 
control  legislation  and  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  de- 
signed to  accomplish  tlie  same  end.  Such  laws,  however, 
like  moat  others,  are  usually  based  upon  the  prohibitory  prin- 
ciple, and  are  for  the  most  part,  inoperative. 

The  name  truth  is  manifest  with  regard  to  most  other 
forms  of  charity.  Charitable  institations  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  most  advanced  civilizations.  In  some  societies  they 
are  carried  to  extremes,  and  mendicancy  and  pauperism  are 
ff'stcred  and  increased  by  them.  This  is  due  to  the  advance 
of  tlie  sympathies  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  at  which  the 
judgment  advances,  and  may  generally  be  traced  to  the  un- 
due em|iha.sia  given  to  the  doctrine  of  alma-giving  under  a 
religions  sanction,  whereby  it  really  becomes  an  egoistic  sen- 
timcnt. 
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Such  altraifltic  sentiments  as  sometimes  spring  up  in  ad 
iranced  moral  societies  and  clamor  for  tlie  abolition  of  some 
brutal  practice,  or  of  some  institution  r^pirded  as  productive 
of  evil  to  helpless  beings,  appear  to  be  among  the  purest  and 
most  disinterested  impulses  of  human  nature.  Such  have 
been  the  crusade  against  the  slave-trade  and  tliat  against 
slavery  in  gcneraL  It  is  only  within  a  few  centuries  tliat 
such  sentiments  can  be  said  to  have  had  an  existence  in  the 
world.  They  now  only  exist  in  the  breasts  of  a  compara- 
tively few,  but  it  is  remarkable  how  nmch  power  thci$d  few 
have  been  able  to  wield.  This  fact  is  probably  due  to  the 
sense  of  shame  in  those  who  are  at  heart  indifferent  to  the 
proposed  reform  or  even  opposed  to  it,  which  causi^s  them 
to  acquiesce  and  let  it  go  by  default.  The  human  mind  nat- 
urally shrinks  from  the  open  advocacy  of  a  {Milpable  evil. 
Only  strong  interests  in  its  continuance  are  sutHcient  to  pro> 
duce  such  advoctacy. 

The  normal  condition  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  even 
in  the  most  enlightened  states,  is  one  of  complete  indiffer- 
ence to  the  sufferings  of  all  beyond  the  circle  of  their  own 
immediate  experience.  In  moral  progress,  almost  as  nmch 
as  in  material  progress,  it  is  a  relatively  insignificant  number 
of  minds  that  must  be  credited  with  die  accomplishment  of 
alf  the  results  attained. 

Thus  we  liave  two  dbtinct  types  of  mind — the  egoistic, 
which  may  be  called  the  statical,  and  the  altruistic,  which 
may  be  called  the  dynamic.  The  egoistic,  or  statical,  ty|>e 
of  mind  looks  at  things  as  they  are,  and  has  no  thought  of 
improving  them.  It  is  satisfied  with  the  existing  condition 
of  the  world  and  of  society.  It  feels  no  desire  to  elevate  the 
low  to  the  level  of  the  high,  or  to  advance  the  latter  still 
higher.  Strong  sympathies  may,  indeed,  co-exist  in  such 
minds,  but  they  are  impulsive  only,  and  extend  no  further 
than  the  concrete  case  which  may  happen  to  appeal  to  them 
at  the  moment.  They  are,  moreover,  irrational  and  capri- 
cious, and  called  out  more  by  reVaUvi^  ot  ycca^xi^x^^^^!:^ 


cxifit  bxcept  tlnjso  of  actual  native  cai>acity  to  do  and  to  be, 
aiid  in  many  vrnys  it  a^ritates  moral  reforms  for  the  future 
and  the  many  wliero  no  direct  gain  to  self  is  to  follow. 

Aloral  idcaH  inercnsc  in  cfTcctivences  in  projwrtion  nnUiuy 
approach  tlie  intellectual  state.  From  mere  physical  instincts 
to  hi^h  emotional  fiympatliics,  and  from  tlicac  to  cold  intcl- 
lectnal  judgments  upon  moral  questions,  the  advance  ii  by  a 
dilTurential  scries.  Tliis  ie  manifest  in  both  cluasea  of  ethical 
Bentinicnts. 

With  the  expansion  of  ideas,  moral  actions  pass  from  a 
special  to  a  pcneral  character.  General  action  is  more  im- 
p(jr1ant  than  special  action,  Tlie  latter  is  always  attended 
with  a  too  great  intensity  of  emotional  feeling,  and  only  aims 
at  certain  obtrusive  aalicnt  features  of  the  evil  in  question. 
The  former  in  deliberate,  and  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
destroying  it  entirely.  Attempts  to  enforce  justice  by  coer- 
cion and  ap{icul  are  only  partially  successful  and  not  perma- 
nently successful.  The  administration  of  justice  will  never 
be  thorough  and  complete  until  it  is  made  self- regulative. 
Tiiia  can  not  be  accomplished  by  negative  fiats  and  penal 
Rtatutea.  Tt  may  perhaps  be  accomplished  by  inventive  Icgis- 
htioa. 
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Coniidaringi  next,  tbe  tainm-iioniial,  or  iltniistiei  olaat  of 
moral  tentiiiientBi  we  may  idll  more  clearly  perceive  this  troth. 
PlomiBcnoui  and  nnoiganixed  charity  is  the  least  effective 
mode  of  relieving  human  soffering.  All  thinking  minds  see 
that,  as  a  settled  pnblic  sentiment,  the  belief  in  this  duty  is 
one  of  the  great  barriers  to  the  object  it  aims  to  secure,  as 
well  as  to  still  more  important  objects.  Small  charitable 
schemes,  while  often  ben^cial  to  the  recipients,  are  at  best 
only  temporary  alleviations,  and  afiSect  only  the  surface  of 
the  evils  which  render  them  necessary.  Philanthropy  which 
aims  simply  to  mitigate  actual  suffering,  contributes  only 
slightly  to  that  end.  Before  it  really  becomes  effective,  it 
must  take  the  more  general  form  of  hunianitarianiinn. 
Charity  must  consist  in  something  broader  tlian  the  mere 
satisfying  of  hungry  stomachs,  which  will  only  remain  satis- 
fied a  few  hours.  Humanitarianism  aims  at  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  society,  so  that  all  sliall  possess  equal  advantages  for 
gaining  a  livelihood  and  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  society. 
The  truest  philanthropy  is  tliat  which  sees  and  declares  that  it 
is  society  that  is  the  principal  loser  when  its  members  are  un- 
employed, and,  laboring  for  the  good  of  society  as  a  M-holc, 
it  secures  to  the  greatest  degree  the  good  of  its  needy  mem- 
bers. Whenever  this  sentiment  shall  generally  prevail,  most 
of  the  worst  social  questions  will  quickly  solve  themselves. 

IteliabilUy  qfi/i€  JudgtnenL'-We  will  now  consider  the 
second  variant  in  the  general  moral  formula,  viz.,  the  relia- 
bility of  the  judgment 

Morality  resU  ultinuitely  upon  intellectual  capacity  and 
general  intelligence.  For,  as  we  saw  {supra^  p.  849),  con- 
science is  far  from  an  unerring  guide  to  right  conduct,  and 
eonduct  will  depend,  in  the  rightness  of  its  results,  upon  the 
soundness  of  the  views  which  men  hold  upon  moral  questioni 
in  general  If  every  act  were  right  which  any  one  believed 
to  be  right,  the  problem  would  be  comparatively  simple.  If 
all  men  agreed,  and  all  ages  had  agreed,  respecting  what  con- 
stitutes the  right,  we  might  safely  infer  that  the  moral  vid% 


opinion,  but  the  greater  part  of  thetn  may  be  arranged  under 
three  general  heads,  which  we  will  designate  as  follows : 

1.  Varying  power  to  diacem  moral  quality  in  action, 

2.  Confusion  of  religion  with  morality. 

3.  Confueion  of  custom  with  raorality. 

Moral  Phcernjwnt. — The  first  of  these  has  already  been 
touched  upon  when  speaking  of  the  scope  of  advantage 
conceived  as  flowing  from  action.  In  this  case,  the  change 
occurs  for  the  most  part  in  one  direction,  and  constitutes 
wliul  is  called  tho  progress  of  moral  principle. 

In  advanced  societies  at  the  present  day,  the  basis  of 
moral  conduct  is  the  human  race  in  general.  Scarcely  any 
one,  if  asked  whether  an  action,  which  was  considered  wrong 
vhon  comniittwl  ngiiinst  one  man  or  class  of  men,  could  bo 
right,  cettria  parihm,  if  committed  against  another  man  or 
eliiBs  of  men,  would  now  give  any  but  tt  negative  answer. 
But  this  has  not  always  been  so,  and  is  so  now  only  in  civil- 
iiicd  races.  We  need  not  go  back  to  barbarous  ages  to  Bce 
tliia  fully  exemplified.  In  ancient  Greece,  the  most  cultured 
nation  of  antiquity,  there  was  one  code  of  morals  for  the 
*  "  U«DUl  Phf  Blologf ,"  p.  485. 
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Greek  and  another  for  all  other  nations.  ^The  stranger, 
the  alieni  the  enslaved  captive,  the  barbarian  of  the  non- 
Hellenio  world,  were  not  human  fellows  to  the  Greek ;  at 
most,  they  were  only  human  ereatures  of  some  different 
variety,  having  that  similitude,  and  approaching  somewhat 
to  that  relation,  but  quite  exduded  from  his  cognition  of 
fellowship  by  all  the  habits  of  his  feeling  and  his  thought 
According  to  his  perception,  they  were  clearly  proper  sub* 
jects  of  predatory  warfare  and  piracy ;  he  coiUd  kill  them, 
plunder  them,  enslave  them,  with  no  more  compunction  of 
conscience  than  the  modem  hunter  feehi  in  capturing  or 
killing  the  game^nimals  of  the  forest  And  yet  the  same 
conscience  was  acting  in  the  Greek  that  acts  in  men  to-day ; 
but  only  with  more  narrowness  of  range  in  the  perceptions 
upon  which  it  acted."  * 

The  Hebrew  nation  also  had  two  codes  of  morals  which 
divide  off  with  trenchant  lines  at  many  points  in  their  ro 
corded  laws  and  history.  **  To  the  Jewjini  and  also  to  the 
Greek  "  was  even  in  that  late  day  regarded  as  a  large  de* 
parture  from  accepted  principles,  and  Christ's  recognition 
of  Gentiles  constitutes  one  of  his  leading  offenses.  The 
system  of  slavery  which  prevailed  among  the  Israelites  dealt 
very  differently  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Gentile  slave. 
For  the  latter,  there  was  no  **year  of  jubilee,''  as  for  the  for- 
mer. A  careful  study  of  the  early  history  of  every  nation 
shows  that  this  characteristic  of  a  dual  morality  has  been 
common  to  them  all  at  one  period,  and  has  only  been  re- 
moved by  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  mixture  with 
other  races. 

While  this  system  of  tribal  distinction  no  lonfi^cr  exists 
among  civilized  races,  a  relic  of  it  survives  in  the  marked 
inequality  of  social  condition,  and  the  difference  of  treat* 
ment  corresponding  to  it  Many  persons  of  fine  sensibilities 
toward  those  of  their  own  rank  present  a  supercilious  and 
heartless  bearing  toward  those  of  an  inferior  rank«    This 

^/  K.  Untd,  bk  ''Popular  fldsMS  Uoal'dV^''  V>v;n[V^«i^^v'»'V 


and  evil  in  condnct,  a  false  and  perverse  or  a  dwarfed  and 
stunted  mural  perception  and  mental  condition.  It  may  bo 
depended  upon  that,  ^v'lien  a  people  fairly  realiie  that  thej 
nre  opposing  their  own  intercBts,  a  revolution,  not  only  of 
tlioiight  but  of  aetion,  will  take  place.  The  progrcEa  of 
moral  principles  in  society  conaista  of  a  BerieH  of  such  revo- 
lutions brouftht  about  tlirough  this  cause. 

Confusion  of  Ilfligion  with  Morality.— Th.^  cases  in 
which  rcli;;ion  has  been  confounded  with  morality  constitute 
by  far  tlic  most  numeroua  claas  of  variants  in  ethics.  The 
great  number  of  different  religions,  Imving  different  forms, 
rites,  and  ceremonies,  renders  this  necessary.  The  most 
purely  moral  systcmg,  such  aa  those  of  Confucins  and  Srenu, 
contain  much  that  is  religions  only.  The  mixed  moral  and 
religious  codes  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  varJoim 
nations  have  produced  great  confusion  in  men's  notions  of 
right. 

IVe  have  already  seen  that  the  Hebrew  decalogue  con- 
tnine  {oar  purely  religiouB  \njvinctions  and  only  three  purely 
zooral  ones.     If  we  were  to  exaTiuUB  ftva  «q&«  c^a  of  ao 
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cepted  monk  prevailing  in  civilised  oommunitieii  we  ihonld 
probably  find  a  similar  proportion  of  the  non-eiaential  mixed 
with  the  eaaential,  *^0f  the  aeventy-three  chapters  const!* 
tnting  the  mle  of  St  Benedieti  nine  concern  the  moral  and 
general  duties  of  the  brothersi  whUe  thirteen  concern  the 
religions  ordinances.  And  how  the  idea  of  criminality  at* 
tached  to  disregard  of  ordinances  is  proved  by  the  following 
passage  from  the  rule  of  St  Columbanus :  '  A  year's  penance 
for  him  who  loses  a  consecrated  wafer ;  six  months  for  him 
who  suflers  it  to  be  eaten  by  mites ;  twenty  days  for  him 
who  lets  it  turn  red ;  for^  dsys  for  htm  who  contemptu* 
ously  flings  it  into  water ;  twenty  days  for  him  who  brings 
it  up  through  wealmess  of  stomach ;  but,  if  through  illness, 
ten  days.  He  who  neglects  his  Amen  to  the  Benedicite, 
who  speaks  when  eatingi  who  forgets  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  his  spoon,  or  on  a  lantern  lighted  by  a  younger 
brother,  is  to  receive  six  or  twelve  stripes.' ''  *  No  doubt 
these  forbidden  acts  were  then  regarded  as  highly  immoral. 
It  has  been  the  same  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
the  Sandwich-Islanders,  ^  if  any  one  made  a  noise  on  tabu- 
day,  ...  he  must  die."  In  Peru,  *Uhe  most  notable  sin 
was  neglect  in  the  service  of  the  huacas.^'  With  the  Nica* 
raguans,  it  was  to  break  a  festival.  The  Hindoos,  who  would 
not  scruple  to  tell  lies,  would  die  sooner  than  eat  the  flesh  of 
certain  animals  condemned  by  the  sacred  books.  The  story 
of  the  homicide  who  confessed  to  killing  a  fellow-man  for  his 
dinner,  consisting  of  bread  and  meat,  and  wlio  ate  the  bread 
but  threw  the  meat  away  because  it  was  Friday,  whether 
true  in  fact  or  not,  is  not  an  overdrawn  illustration  of  the 
confusion  that  exists  in  society  respecting  right  and  wrong. 
But  in  this  class,  as  in  the  one  previously  considered,  all  true 
moral  progress  consists  in  the  elimination  of  non-essential 
doctrines,  and  the  greater  and  greater  recognition  of  the 
value  of  those  whose  practice  is  followed  by  positive  ad* 
vantage. 


"  marriagcB  were  terminable  at  tlio  will  of  the  huBband,  and, 
excepting  in  married  women,  chastity  was  not  regarded  as 
a  virtue,"!  It  >*  *  remarkable  fact  tliat  looac  conduct  b&> 
tween  the  sexes,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  wont 
form  of  immorality,  seems  to  have  no  infiuenco  whatever 
upon  t]ie  essential  moral  condition  of  thoee  races  among 
whom  it  prevails.  X  Thus,  of  the  race  lost  mentioned,  it  Is 
said:  "Yet  wo  are  told  that,  on  the  whole,  this  system, 
although  opposed  to  our  feelings,  'had  not  the  least  ap- 
penmnce  of  any  bad  effect.  The  women  were  tender,  kind 
mothers,  and  the  children  were  well  cared  for.'  Both  eexes 
appeared  to  be  contented  and  happy  in  their  relations  to 
each  other,  and, '  as  to  domestic  quarrels,  they  were  seldom 
known.' "  * 

There  arc,  of  course,  many  other  illustrations  of  this  mis- 
taking of  custom  for  duty  besides  those  connected  with  the 

•  Cirrf r,  "  frtvel*  through  the  Inttrior  P«rU  of  Korih  Amorlct "  (LoadoB, 

»«).  pp.  «B.  W«- 

t  Lubbiicli.  "  Origin  of  CtTMIntton,"  p.  SB9. 
fSpcDcer,  "  SDciologr,"  <ro\.  I,  pp.  <38, 430.  *  Lubbock,  lot.  tit. 
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ienoal  relationiy  bot  these  are  not  only  the  meet  abundant 
bot  alio  the  meet  interestingi  sinoe  they  give  the  civilueed 
world  a  hint  that  the  greater  part  of  its  code  of  morals  is  not 
intrinsio  but  factitioosi  and  that  many  of  the  forbidden  acts 
are  niala  prohtbita  only  and  not  mala  in  9e  (vol.  i,  pp.  68S 

Without  going  on  to  enumerate  other  instances  under  this 
liead,  it  may  snflioe  to  point  out  that,  in  generaly  great  eon- 
fusion  exists  between  the  moral  and  the  conventional  code. 
The  disagreeable  sensation  which  comes  over  a  person  when 
conscious  of  having  violated  a  rule  of  social  etiquette,  though 
scarcely  less  cutting  to  the  sensibilitiesi  appears,  in  the  most 
extreme  esses,  to  be  plainly  and  generlcally  distinct  from 
that  which  he  experiences  when  conscious  of  having  vio- 
lated a  rule  of  ethics.  Yet  between  them  there  exists  a  cer* 
tain  gradation  until  the  distinction  at  last  disappears.  The 
only  test  in  such  cases  is  to  determine  if  possible  whether  in* 
jury  has  really  been  done  to  any  one,  a  test  which  is  usually 
very  difficult  of  application. 

Tlie  conventional  code,  like  the  moral  code,  exists  for  an 
object,  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  the  good  of  society  in 
botli  cases.  It  is  manifestly  for  the  good  of  society  that 
things  be  done  in  a  proper  manner,  and  this  can  only  be  ao* 
eoinplished  hj  fieing  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be 
done.  lie  who  violates  this  order  really  injures  the  inter- 
ests of  society.  This,  at  least,  is  the  tlieory  of  the  conven- 
tional code,  and  serves  to  show  how  it  approaches,  in  its 
fundamental  features,  the  moral  code.  But  in  point  of  fact 
the  greater  part  of  the  customs  and  fashions  of  the  world 
not  only  do  not  subserve  the  good  of  society,  but  tend  very 
visibly  in  the  contrary  direction.  This,  however,  is  due  to 
man^s  defective  judgment  and  general  imperfection  of  mind 
and  character.  To  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  tliis  mass 
of  cnide  material  is  the  work  of  the  sociologist.  To  dis- 
tinguish the  intrinsic  from  the  extrinsic,  that  whi<*li  really 
brings  advantage  from  that  which  brings  no  odv^xvi^^  <st 


either  flowinjf  from  other  propoaitionB  (conclnBlonB  from 
prcmieca)  or  standing  alone,  apparently  disconnected  from 
eimpler  states,  but  really  the  result  of  a  multitude  of  special 
coiiccptiuns  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  take  account  sepa- 
ruttily.  AeautniuK  tiie  ends  of  conation  to  be  what  they  are 
supposed  to  be,  viz.,  advantageous,  the  great  desideratum  of 
lifu  is  to  bo  permitted  to  act  in  the  manner  prompted  by  the 
states  of  mind.  This  branch  of  the  subject  was  considered 
ill  the  preceding  chapter.  We  have  now  to  deal  with  the 
states  of  mind  themselves.  It  is  notorious  that  in  a  great 
number,  perhaps  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  end  is  so  dimly 
jwrcetvcd,  or  so  grossly  misconceived,  that  action,  where  free, 
brings  no  advantage,  or  even  brings  disadvantage  (su/>ra,  pp. 
91,  U2).  Or,  if  the  end  be  correctly  perceived,  the  man- 
ner of  trying  to  secure  it  proves  wholly  ineffectual,  and 
no  result  is  reached.  If,  therefore,  liberty  to  act  is  of  so 
vast  importance  when  so  many  acta  are  fruitless  or  injurious, 
how  much  more  important  most  be  the  possession  of  such 
utalfs  of  mind  as  will  render  the  aim  of  action  certain,  and 
action  certain  of  its  aim\  tVie  ia.'ia're&  ».U«iwlant  npon  hu- 
aan  effort  are  due  to  the  WW  <A  carM»^Ti^«tit'i  \)(^i!(»^ 
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thofigliti  and  things.*  The  eBtabliahment  of  meh  oonei 
spondenoe  muflt  therefore  precede  the  establishment  of  com* 
plete  liberty  to  act,  if  the  Ughest  advantage  is  to  be  secured. 
!Not  only  most  opinions  be  correct  in  this  sense,  but  men 
mnst  entertain  the  right  kind  of  opinions  in  order  to  achieve 
this  success.  Every  mind  is  constantly  thinking  about  some- 
thiug.  The  millions  of  minds  in  millions  of  men  have  each 
millions  of  thoughts  in  the  course  of  a  life-time.  But  this 
vast  mass  of  ideas  is  for  the  most  part  worthless,  not  because 
it  is  not  vigorous,  but  because  it  is  not  oiganized,  not  con- 
centrated. Where  it  is  not  out  of  hannony  with  all  object- 
ive reality,  it  is  out  of  the  line  of  utility,  shooting  away 
after  some  glittering  tinsel,  or  ignis  fatuuBy  following  some 
freak  of  fancy,  riding  some  petted  hobby,  or  wrapped  up  in 
some  vain  delusion.f  The  only  opinions  which  are  of  any 
value  to  the  world  are  those  whidi  promote  its  progress 
either  directly  or  by  preserving  order  as  the  guardian  of 
progress.  The  latter  are  the  ethical  opinions  freed  from  the 
droM  of  superstition  and  oonvention,  and  recognising  only 
positive  utility.  The  former  are  dynamic  opinions  prop- 
erly so  called,  with  which  we  have  now  more  especially  to 
deal. 

Dynamic  ideas  are  necessarily  directed  toward,  and  con- 
cerned with,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature.  As  already 
frequently  remarked,  civilization,  in  so  far  as  real,  is  essen- 
tially artificial;  it  consists  in  the  control  and  direction  of 
natural  forces  into  channels  of  human  advantage.  It  rests 
upon  ideas,  both  true  and  practical,  of  the  relations  existing 
among  natural  objects  and  the  character  of  natural  laws. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  convenient  to  classify  these  ideas  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  would  classify  the  sciences,  and  to  con- 
sider them  in  connection  with  the  succeBsive  great  divisions 
of  the  scientific  hicrarehy.  We  will  thus  pass  rapidly  in 
review  the  following  classes  of  ideas : 

^  C4iBt«,  **  PhlliMOf>hif  P(MiUlr«,**  fol.  ▼!«  p.  SSS. 

tea  PtifM^  in  •*Fo|wUr  BdmM  MoolkAY'*  V>^1«^^^  i&, v'^'^ 


ferae  to  be  watched  over  \)y  \>enc&ceTA '5ti'«^»,\«,-ii"^\» 
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apt  to  lengn  til  initiative  effort  to  them,  and  relapee  into  a 
condition  of  complete  stagnation*  It  is  difficult  to  say  which 
exerts  the  greater  demoralizing  and  anti-progressive  influ- 
ence on  man,  pessimism  or  optimism. 

In  the  second  phuse,  there  most  exist  jnst  and  adequate 
views  respecting  the  particular  objects  of  the  universe.  The 
stars,  the  sun,  the  earth  itself,  must  be  valued  at  something 
like  a  true  estimate.  It  is  better  to  believe  the  ^  moon  to  be 
made  of  green  cheese"  than  to  fail  to  regard  it  as  a  piece  of 
matter  at  all.  Opinions  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
sun,  which  embody  the  latest  data  for  concluding  upon  that 
question,  exert  a  powerful  dynamic  influence  when  substi- 
tuted for  the  idea  that  it  is  a  god.  Proper  conceptions  of  the 
relative  magnitude  of  the  sun  and  earth  help  immensely  to 
tone  down  human  arrogance  and  to  make  men  behave  prop- 
erly. Some  may  smile  at  such 'a  statement,  but  they  need 
only  to  remember  that,  down  to  the  time  when  this  and  other 
kindred  truths  were  forced  by  science  upon  the  world,  the 
most  moral  and  enlightened  men  in  the  must  advanced  por- 
tion of  the  earth  were  decreeing  the  torture  and  execution  of 
their  fellow-men  for  disbelief  in  certain  doctrinal  tenets  not 
possessing  the  least  intrinsic  merit ;  and  scarcely  ^ny  one  now 
doubts  that  the  immense  liberalization  of  the  world  which 
has  taken  place  during  the  last  three  centuries  has  been 
chiefly  due  to  the  expansion  of  men's  views  rendered  pos- 
sible by  the  discoveries  of  science. 

In  the  third  place,  before  mankind  can  be  infused  with  u 
progressive  spirit,  deflnite  opinions  must  prevail  respecting 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  univer^.  The  idea  of 
fixity  in  the  object  produces  the  condition  of  fixity  in  the 
subject.  The  idea  that  the  world  has  been  evolved  out  of 
a  less  differentiated  state  of  its  materials,  that  it  is  itself  a 
chip  from  the  enormously  greater  central  mass,  and  that  this 
mass  once  extended  to  the  earth's  orbit  and  to  those  of  the 
remoter  planets — these  ideas  are  grand  and  inspiring,  and 
give  the  mind  an  irresistible  impulse  U>  xaoN^  ^^  >^i^  ^^-^ 


rclittions  are  perceived.  The  influence  of  knowledge  is 
tlirougb  tlic  ideas  it  generates.  Knowledge  b  chiefly  useful 
us  funiihliing  the  dnta  for  thought,  just  as  thought  is  chiefly 
useful  as  furnishing  the  data  for  action.  It  is  the  laws 
deduced,  the  generalizations  made,  the  conclusions  drawn, 
the  opiiiioiia  formed,  that  count  in  social  progress.  It  is  not 
essential  that  men's  views  be  completely  settled  in  society. 
It  is  only  essential  that  tliey  be  objectively  true.  One  man, 
tliough  alone  in  the  possession  of  a  truth,  wields  a  power. 
It  is  unavoidable  that  many  of  the  advanced  views  held  by 
advanced  minds  slmll  be  disputed  ;  they  will  nevertheless  be 
progressive  if  objectively  true.  The  belief  in  the  genesis  of 
iiiurgimic  Kubatances,  instead  of  exerting  a  bad  influence,  is  an 
aid  even  to  tlie  practical  work  of  mechanical  invention.  lie 
who  must  deal  with  matter  and  force  must  possess  a  grasp  of 
tlioir  nature  and  enlarged  views  of  their  posBibilitics.  The 
fixed  conviction  that  the  chemical  elements  are  the  ultimate 
divisi.iiiK  of  matter  is  as  great  a  barrier  to  the  advancement 
I'f  flnfriiifii\  science  as  the  fixed  belief  in  the  Mosaic  iirma- 
riii-tit  ir.ifi  to  that  of  aslronoHiv.  tUt  successful  inventor 
tiiiit't  pisice  Jn'niself  complelc\y  en  rai>port  -kwV Tv^\,\\tft.  ^-^ 
"'w«f  not  onlj'  possess  t\^e  fleX.t\e»l  XiuXX*  ci  NwSisA.  %     - 
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but  must  be  capable  of  duly  wdgbing  all  unsettled  tbeoriea 
of  the  uniTene.  With  no  other  profession  is  dogmatism,  of 
whatever  form,  so  whoUy  inoompatible. 

BIOLOOiOAL  IDBAS. 

All  men  entertain  biological  yiewsi  though  they  may  not 
reoognixe  them  by  that  name.  The  backward  farmer,  who 
plants  his  potatoes  in  the  duk  of  the  moon,  has  a  conception 
relating  to  the  laws  of  plant-growth,  albeit  there  exist  no 
physical  relation  between  its  terms.  The  more  enlightened 
one,  who  makes  a  pecuniary  sacrifice  in  order  to  plant  the 
choicest  and  best,  has  grasped  in  a  mde  form  the  great 
principle  of  heredity,  so  fertile  in  practical  advantages  to 
man.  All  that 'makes  cnltivated  plants  and  domesticated 
animals  superior  to  the  native  floras  and  faunas  of  the  world, 
has  been  the  result  of  a  half-unconscious  recognition  of  this 
law.  What  is  to  follow  from  a  few  centuries  of  its  full 
recognition  and  practical  application  can  not  now  be  pre- 
dicted. But,  though  the  law  of  artificial  selection  is  now  to 
be  ranked  among  the  verified  truths  of  science,  the  unpardon- 
able defectiveness  of  the  present  methods  of  distributing  in- 
telligence confines  its  full  realization  to  a  small  number  of 
persons,  who  are,  moreover,  generally  in  no  condition  to  put 
it  to  any  practical  use.  The  great  mass  of  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  deal  directly  with  the  organic  world,  and  supply 
the  human  race  with  the  nourishment  which  is  there  elabo- 
rated for  its  use,  are  left  destitute  of  nearly  all  the  ascertained 
truth  which  could  be  made  available  for  the  advancement 
both  of  their  interests  and  of  those  of  society. 

Aside  from  such  paramount  practical  considerations,  there 
are  theoretical  ones  in  the  domain  of  biology  which  possess 
a  high  moral  if  not  a  true  material  value.  Such  generaliza- 
tions as  were  presented  in  Chapter  lY,  by  which  the  unity 
of  the  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  was  made  to  appear 
through  a  systematic  co-ordination  of  the  verified  facts  and 
truths  of  both  sciences,  help  the  m\ivd  Vi  ewa^t^^^^  '^'^ 
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Artificial  Helection,  now  a  settled  principle  in  biology, 
must  be  applicable  in  its  length  and  breadth  to  the  hnman 
race.  Its  extension  to  man  is  chiefly  rendered  difficult 
because  it  requires  liiin,  as  it  were,  to  eit  in  judgment  on 
his  own  ease.  When  a  man  selects  the  finest  of  his  animals 
for  breeding  purposes,  he  judges  objectively  wliat  qualities 
arc  most  useful.  But  with  human  beings  there  is  no  um- 
pire to  settle  this  question.  Yet  no  one  doubts  that  there 
are  immense  differences  in  the  usefulness  of  different  indi- 
viduals. If  the  opinion  could  genernlly  prevail  among  all 
clasaos  that  the  human  race  could  be  rapidly  improved,  both 
physically  and  mentally,  by  the  intelligent  selection  of  those 
who  are  to  keep  up  the  population,  much  of  the  difficulty 
would  remove  itself. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  modified  stirpicultnre 
might  bo  gradually  inaugurated.  One  consists  in  the  silent 
influence  which  correct  views  on  the  subject  would  produce. 
As  already  remarked  some  pages  back,  the  sexual  relations 
consd'tiite  the  Bubicct  as  to  which  the  greatest  confusion 
exinte  (wtween  the  conveT\l\owi  wvi  ■Civ*  m.r,w.l  code,  and 
^e  greatest  variety  ot  cuBlomft  iftsyi'^'^'"^?.  ''^^^'^  ^WfKvwMsi. 
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The  preBent  enstotns  by  no  means  embody  the  greatest  pu 
rity  of  life^  or  bring  oat  the  highest  moral  sentiments,  and 
the  apparent  tenad^  with  which  they  are  clung  to  only 
indicates  their  weakness— dogmatism  being  always  most 
intense  when  least  rational  The  apparent  firmness  with 
which  the  enrrent  maxims  relative  to  marriage  are  defended, 
therefore,  only  indicates  that  the  system  is  liable  to  a  revolu- 
tion. But,  in  order  to  render  a  modified  form  of  stirpicult* 
ure  possibloi  this  revolution  need  be  but  slight,  and  need  not 
sweep  away  any  thing  essential  to  the  ethics  of  the  sexes. 
It  is  altogether  probable  that  in  a  highly  enlightened  com- 
munity, fully  awake  to  the  value  of  restricting  propagation 
to  those  physically  and  mentally  worthy  to  exercise  it,  cus- 
tom alone  would  soon  prescribe  the  course  of  conduct  .in 
this  respect  which  would  secure  the  greater  part  of  the  ends 
of  a  systematic  stirpiculture.  To  realize  tlie  possibility  of 
this,  we  need  only  consider  the  views  now  held  respecting 
incest.  Why  do  men  look  Mrith  such  feelings  of  disgust 
upon  this  erime  I  In  many  countries  it  is  no  crime.  Among 
animals  no  instinct  exists,  so  far  as  known,  adapted  to  pre- 
vent it.  The  fact  that  through  rare  coincidences  men  havo 
sometimes  been  knovm  to  fall  in  love  with  their  sisters,  with- 
out knowing  the  relation,  proves  that  the  sentiment  is  not 
instinctive.  Admitting  that  persons  of  delicate  sensibilities 
would  naturally  look  upon  such  practices  as  too  familiar  and 
would  discard  them,  it  is  still  probable  that  a  dim  conscious- 
ness that  it  results  in  degeneracy  has  been  coupled  with  this 
natural  abhorrence.  The  horror  of  incest  in  civilized  society 
is  undoubtedly  a  survival  of  savage  customs  which  are  almost 
universal,  and  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  conditions  under 
which  social  institutions  have  developed.  Strict  as  advance<l 
races  are  in  prescribing  the  limits  of  consanguinity  within 
which  marria))^  may  ttdce  place,  they  are  still  far  less  strict 
than  are  the  less  advanced  races.  Here  marriage  is  forbid- 
den within  a  lame  group,  the  gmti^  and  the  violation  of  thin 
euitom  ii  looked  upon  aa  the  moal  Y^u^^osk  ^\  iS\.  ^s^c(^^^ 
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and  doubtless  would,  soon  go 
were  regarded  as  a  disgrace  ft 
more  than  two  or  three  childr 
munity  this  could  not  be  enfo; 
enlightenod  one  it  could  and  wou! 
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moditlet  lie  wants  to  render  life  enjoyable,  lo  every  one 
ahonld  be  his  own  judge  of  how  large  a  family  he  deaires, 
and  should  have  power  in  the  same  degree  to  leave  off  when 
the  requisite  number  is  reached.  What  society  needs  is 
restriction  of  population,  especially  among  the  classes  and 
at  the  points  where  it  now  increases  most  rapidly. 

In  human  beings,  value  does  not  reside  in  numbers  but 
in  quality,  and  quality  can  only  be  attained  in  two  ways:  1, 
by  selection  of  parents;  and,  9,  by  education  of  children. 
In  the  present  state  of  society,  neither  of  these  ends  is  at- 
tained. Those  who  are  able  and  willing  to  educate  their 
diildren  feel  that  population  is  increasing  too  rapidly,  and 
decline  to  contribute  to  it ;  while  those  who  contribute  most 
to  tlie  increase  are  neither  able  nor  willing,  through  poverty 
and  ignorance,  to  educate  their  children.  Were  the  social 
code  reversed  in  these  respects,  the  facts  would  be  reversed, 
and  we  sliould  have  a  modified  form  of  stirpiculture  resting 
on  custom  alone. 

The  other  method  by  which  this  end  might  be  attained 
Is  through  legislation.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  there 
can  be  no  effective  legislation  on  social  questions.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  nearly  all  nations  incest  is  prohibitied 
by  Uw.  In  nearly  all  monogamous  countries,  bigamy  (and 
this  includes  polygamy)  is  forbidden.  In  many  of  the 
United  States,  inter-racial  marriages  are  penal  offenses.  Such 
laws  are  as  successful  as  most  Utws  of  this  prohibitory  type. 
If  the  acts  committed  can  not  be  prevented,  their  public 
performance  can  be,  and  they  are  converted  into  crimes,  to 
be  perpetrated  secretly.  This,  it  is  true,  is  often  worse  than 
open  license,  but  it  is  the  efficacy  of  human  legislation  rather 
than  its  wisdom  that  we  are  considering.  About  all  that 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  prohibitory  legislation  is  that  it  some- 
times seems  to  lead  public  sentiment  a  little  beyond  what  it 
would  sanction  in  itself.  When  a  people  are  about  ready 
for  a  chan^,  but  tardy  in  inaugurating  it,  a  legislative  sanc- 
tion precipitates  it.    It  mi|;ht  do  tliis  for  stir^icultMt^    11 
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The  highest  type  of  dynamic  opialon  !■  that  respect* 
ing  society.  After  dynamic  opinions  of  the  nnivene,  of 
life,  and  of  man  have  been  formed,  it  Is  eaf>y  to  rise  to  the 
IKwition  from  wliich  society  can  be  contemplated  as  proprea- 
aivo  and  Mil)jcct  to  a  central  control.  The  daties  of  society 
toward  itself  are  manifest  enough  so  soon  as  its  trne  charac- 
ter can  be  understood.  Given  correct  ideas  of  what  it 
existfl  for,  of  the  nature  of  progress,  and  of  the  office  of 
individual  and  social  action,  sclMnterest  aione  will  dictate 
the  course  to  be  pursued.  But  thia  assumes  full  conscious- 
ness on  the  part  of  society  in  its  corporate  capacity.  The 
great  problem  remains  how  to  bring  society  to  cotisciousness. 
Assuming  it  to  have  been  brought  to  consciousness,  the 
dynamic  truths  with  which  it  must  deal  are  comparatively 
plain.  The  mouth-piece  of  a  conscious  society  is  the  legis- 
lature. If  dynamic  opinions  prevail  there  with  sufficient 
force  to  control  it,  the  systematic  improvement  of  the  social 
estate  wiU  take  place  very  newrAy  m  \iTQ^rtion  to  the  degree 
of  wisdom  brought  to  beai  \i^u  "A.    T\«i  TORSWiSa.  \a  \ft 
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Adopted  Id  crd«r  to  Moara  thb  remit  hivo  bMn  expUlnek 
so  oiften  that  no  time  noed  bo  hera  devoted  to  Ukeir  farther 
elnciditloo. 

OoHOuruoir. 

^niere  eodeti  one  jx^t  tt  vbloh  ethloal  ideH  axA  dTiumle 
IdeM  dowlj  approush  euh  other,  If  thcgr  do  not  actually 
meet.  We  law,  a  few  pagea  baclc,  how  moral  Ideu  increaao 
in  effectiveneM  in  proportion  aa  tbejr  grow  more  Intellectaal. 
From  mere  impolae  to  tme  aentimont,  and  from  aentitnent 
to  reaaon,  are  the  pajchie  itepa  correepondlng  to  the  eeriea  of 
beoerolent  aete  which  lead  from  promlaonona  almsgiving, 
throng  the  expanding  ayatema  of  charity,  to  the  broadest 
fonna  <^  philanthropy  and  deep-Ud  achemea  of  bnmaniUri- 
aniam.  Bnt  from  humanitarianiBm  It  la  but  one  more  step 
in  the  same  direction  to  mHiorum,*  which  may  be  defined 
ai  hnmanitariaoism  minus  all  sentiment.  Kow,  meliorism. 
Instead  of  an  ethical,  Is  a  dynamic  principle.  It  implies 
the  improvement  of  the  social  condition  throngh  cold  calcu- 
lation, throngh  the  adoption  of  indirect  means.  It  is  not 
content  merely  to  alleviate  present  suffering,  it  sims  to  ere- 
ste  conditions  nnder  which  no  suffering  can  exist.  It  is 
ready  even  to  sacrifice  temporary  enjoyment  for  greater  fut- 
nre  enjovment — the  pleasure  of  a  few  for  that  of  the  ninss. 
Much  that  posnes  for  philanthropy  and  cimrity  it  dcc-lurcs  tu 
be  injurious  to  aodety,  as  tending  to  prwerve  and  perpetuate 
those  who  are  naturally  nnflt  to  survive.  It  would  break 
over  the  bsniera  of  sympathy  and  sentiment,  and  eon^dcr 
only  the  end-raault.  It  employe  the  indirect  method  of  at- 
taining thia  end,  worka  through  inventive  strategy,  aims  to 

*Tbl  iMgUK*  MMM  t»  bt  lnd«bud  to  Oaarita  Eliot  for  thU  nauch-oMdcd 
Mfd,  ud,  It  h  b  «mpl«7*l  IwN  with  ■  illihtlr  dlffirmt  tlud*  of  Dculng  Irani 
tbil  whtdi  ih*  oriflunj  Milgnxl  to  it.  It  b  U  Uut  om  which  U  not  onlr  bm 
MpplM  bj  Mr  MbM  word,  b«l  OM  whl*  l«  la  huwonj  with  lu  etjmolof.r. 
(Sw  "rftaiMmt  a  HUUcy  tad  a  CTitldun,"  bf  Jubm  Bollr.LoiidoB.  )«7f, 
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is  perceived  to  consist  in  a  sort  of  integratio 
the  general  system  of  ideas  into  a  consistent 
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Tht  dita  «f  tbon^l  OwipoilU  chttigUr  of  iBttDlfMiet— Two  InfliitBtiftl 
popoUr  •riofft-  Daagf  of  poft  latdleetual  tetlTltj— BaUllvo  cUIbm  of 
Intdled  mad  kaowladgt  upon  cultart-  Kiplanatkm  of  tbo  foc(  thai  tbo 
capodty  for  knowlodge  bit  alwoji  eicMded  its  tmouiit— Relative  eaie  with 
which  intelleet  end  kaowledge  may  be  increaaed— The  two  legitimate  modea 
of  increaaing  intellect  Chann  between  the  knowledge  eitant  and  thai 
poiiened  by  the  aTerage  mind-»iU»iMni  of  the  preceding  considerationo^ 
Eiperience  aa  the  vehicle  of  knowledge — Laws  of  the  mind  in  arriTing  ai 
certainty — Aid  rendered  to  intelleet  by  knowledge — QuaUtatiTO  increase  of 
knowledge— What  knowledge  ia  most  Important^GcneralUy  as  a  test  of 
importance — Practicality  aa  a  test  of  importance — Scientific  and  unscien- 
tific knowledge — Co-ordination  of  the  present  with  the  two  preceding 
chapters — Ethical  knowledge— Dynamic  knowledge — Principles  of  certi- 
tude—Limits  of  absolute  certainty — Doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  or  neceMary 
truths^Deductire  and  InductiTO  knowledge— The  senses  as  the  primary 
source  of  all  knowledge— Testimony  as  a  mode  of  diminishing  the  degree 
of  certainty— Nature  of  scientific  knowledge— Distribution  of  knowledge 
—Legitimate  effect  of  the  existing  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  knowU 
edge. 

In  the  four  preceding  chapters  we  have  seen  that  human 
progresg,  measured  by  tlie  degree  of  bappinesa  conferred,  hns 
been  accompliahcd  altogether  by  appropriate  human  actions, 
dictated  by  rational  thoughts.  We  have  now  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  causal  antecedents  of  thoughts  themselves. 
Men  can  not  tliink  rationally  by  merely  wishing  to  do  so. 
Thought  is  the  product  of  the  psycUologyal  Tsv^jsA!L\\«r|.   ^N- 
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In  order  to  perceive  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyze 
tlio  word  "intelligenee."  A  glance  bLowb  it  to  bo  com- 
pound. It  is  clearly  not  equivalent  to  "mind,"  which  em- 
braces the  feelings  and  the  intellect;  neither  is  it  equivalent 
to  "  intellect,"  which  is  the  objective  branch  of  mind,  and 
yet  its  connection  with  intellect  is  obviously  cloee.  Intellect 
irt  involved  in  intelligence,  but  something  else  is  also  involved 
in  it.  What,  then,  is  this  additional  ingredient !  Evidently 
it  is  the  jnvluct  of  inteUecCion.  Intellect  coupled  with  the 
product  of  its  operation  constitutes  intelligence.  The  ob- 
jective character  of  the  intellect  suggests  that  it  is  engaged 
with  external  objects.  Its  legitimate  work  is  the  cognition 
of  such  objects.  Once  cognized,  an  object  becomes  an  in- 
tellectual product.  This  product  may  be  technically  spoken 
of  as  a  cognition,  or  it  may  be  more  familiarly  called  knowl- 
edge. Intelligence,  therefore,  implies  not  only  tlic  degree  of 
intellectual  power  employed,  but  the  amount  of  labor  actu- 
ally performed  by  this  power;  it  is  intellect ^iw  knowledge. 
Infellu<'t  has  been  very  appropriately  styled  the  eo-ejtdent 
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There  tre  Hvetal  other  terma  which  are  paitially  8711007- 
moos  with  either  intellect  or  intelligence,  which  ma7  be 
ltriefl7  Dotioed  in  passing. 

Tlie  notion  coDve7ed  b7  the  word  "  gcnias  "  differs  from 
tliat  conTe7ed  by  "intellect,"  in  denoting  a  special  applica- 
tion of  the  latter,  or  specialized  power  in  certain  directions, 
and  so-called  "geniases"  always  manifest  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  Inequality  among  ^e  faculties  of  the  intulk-ct, 
or  intellectaal  one-sidedaess.  Where  the  excess  is  in  the 
direction  of  inrentiTe  art,  this  one-sidedoess  is  frequently 
of  great  value  to  cirilisatlon. 

The  notion  involved  In  the  word  "  talent  **  is  much  nearer 
to  "intelligence**  than  to  "genius."  It  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  two,  but  conveys  more  strongly  the  notion  of 
intellectual  power  than  quantity  of  knowledge.  "  WiBdom," 
on  tlio  othijr  hand,  wlillo  involving  both  intcllGct  and  IcnowU 
edge,  places  mora  Btre§8  upon  the  poascssion  and  proper 
application  of  knowledge. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  well  to  name  the 
two  fundamental  popular  erron  which  stand  moat  in  the  way 
of  the  realization  of  an  artificial  social  progress,  and,  more 
than  any  other  of  the  opinions  of  mankind,  tend  to  rctanl 
social  advancement.  These  are:  1,  overvaluation  of  intel- 
lect, coupled  witli  undervaluation  of  knowledge ;  and,  2, 
overvaluation  of  the  origination,  coapled  with  undervalua- 
tion of  the  distribution,  of  knowledge. 

The  second  of  these  errors  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
latter  portion  of  this  chapter.  The  first  will  he  appropri- 
ately considered  here. 

It  may  seem  inconsistent  to  condemn  a  social  state  as  ar> 
tificial  while  alleging  that  it  has  been  brought  about  by  un- 
directed nature,  and  at  the  same  time  to  appeal  to  artificial 
human  agency  to  restore  the  nataral  atate.  Yet  this  the  dy- 
namic sociologist  is  compelled  to  do,  and  on  closer  examina- 
tha  the  apparent  iDoonnBtcncjw\W.dL\a».'Q^i«KE,vb&''^'^^^<^ 


Kturcd  witlt  Datuml  truths  and  real  faots  —  intellect  with 
kiiowli/ilge.  Hotli  openite  logieally  and  rationally,  but  ar- 
rive at  diametrically  oppoeite  results.  The  former  appears 
liliiidnnd  iinconBcioue,  the  latter  acts  with  foresight  and  a 
full  consciuHBiiess  of  its  aims.  After  all,  there  really  is  no 
njitiiral  or  artificial.  Only  one  ultimate  criterion  cxiet?,  viz., 
tiiu  test  of  advantage.  From  the  moral  point  of  view,  r,  e., 
the  i>oint  of  view  of  every  eentient  being,  that,  only  is  natu- 
ral which  brings  benefit,  and  every  principle  of  the  so-called 
laws  of  nature  mnst  and  should  he  violated  to  insure  this  end. 
Civilization  consists  in  the  wholesale  and  ruthless  trampling 
down  of  natural  laws,  the  complete  subordination  of  tlie  cos- 
mica!  poitit  of  view  to  the  human  point  of  view.  Man  revo- 
lutionizes the  univerBC,  and  makes  Feeling,  instead  of  Being, 
the  criterion  of  the  Natural.  The  essential  function  of 
Knowledge  is  to  aid  him  in  accomplishing  tliia  revolution. 

Tlie  consciouB  efforts  of  society  to  improve  its  condition 
may  be  directed  toward  either  of  the  two  following  ends : 
1,  to  increase  the  amount  of  intellect;  2,  to  increase  the 
amount  of  knowledge. 

As  before  remarked,  the  real  end  sought  Is  the  increase 
?$ 
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of  intelligenoey  whieh,  as  we  have  Been,  consiBta  in  tbe  com* 
bination  of  theae  two  aubordinate  enda.  But  intelligence 
from  ita  oompoand  natore,  can  not  be  acquired  aa  ancb.  It 
mufit  be  acquired  either  aa  pure  intellect  or  aa  pure  knowl- 
edge. These  can  no  more  be  administered  in  their  combined 
form  than  flesh  and  blood  can  be  administered  in  their  conw 
plex  state  directly  to  the  body.  But,  given  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge,  an  increaae  in  the  degree  of  intellectual  power 
produces  an  increase  in  the  degree  of  intelligence ;  or,  given 
a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  power,  an  increase  of  knowl* 
«dge  also  produces  an  increase  of  intelligence. 

The  question,  therefore,  becomes  simply  a  practical  one. 
Whidi  is  it  more  profitable  to  expend  energy  in  trying  to 
increase,  intellect  or  knowledge?  or,  if  both,  upon  which 
ahould  the  greater  amount  of  energy  be  laid  out  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  two  conditions. 

The  first  is  the  relative  necessity  or  importance  of  the 
itccomplishinent  of  these  two  objects;  the  second  is  the  rela* 
tive  ease  with  which  they  may  be  accomplished. 

TVlien  we  reflect  that  the  chief  character  by  which  man 
is  distinguished  from  other  animals  is  his  superior  brain- 
development,  and  that,  until  this  reaches  a  certain  point  (the 
minimum  being  usually  placed,  though  roughly,  at  sixty-five 
cubic  inches  of  encephalon),  no  amount  of  instruction  can 
raise  him  above  the  animal  plane,  the  absolute  necessity  and 
importance  of  intellectual  increase  below  and  at  this  point  is 
of  course  obvious  to  all.  Moreover,  for  any  useful  degree 
of  social  advancement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  increase 
to  a  considerable  distance  above  this  minimum  point  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  What  to  say  of  the  several  savage  tribes 
now  inhabiting  the  globe  can  not  be  determined  until  more 
is  known  of  their  real  intellectual  condition ;  and,  although 
this  doubtless  differs  immensely  in  different  tribes,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  must  still  advance  considerably  by  the  spon- 
taneous methods  of  development  before  they  arrive  at  tbe 
^tage  at  which  a  systematio  aoe\8\  l«\>m  c«bl  \^  ^st^^^.  ^Vs». 


■Oiffcrencua    of  social  po&it\on  brinft  i\\i«wcRa  (iv  wj^w 
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ni^.  The  experiences  which  are  received  in  certain  modes 
of  life  are  narrow,  spedal,  and  valueless;  those  of  other 
modes  of  life  are  broad,  general,  and  valuable.  One  devel- 
ops very  little  intelligence,  the  other  develops  much,  though 
the  capacity  for  intelligence  be  precisely  equal  Reverse 
Any  two  such  cases  and  the  results  would  be  reversed.  The 
degree  of  intelligence  in  cities  is  well  known  to  be  greatly 
superior  to  that  in  the  rural  districts.  This  is  by  no  means 
due  to  the  superior  capacity  of  city  populations.  If  there  is 
any  difference  in  this  respect,  it  is  probably  the  reverse  of 
this.  The  country  boy  removed  to  the  city  soon  becomes  a 
city  boy.  So  it  is  with  men  and  with  women.  It  is  the 
more  frequent,  varied,  and  forcible  contact  of  mind  with 
mind,  the  atmosphere  of  conversation,  news,  reading,  and 
thinking  of  a  metropolis.  For  the  same  reason  the  more 
thickly  settled  and  opulent  sections  of  a  country  exhibit  more 
intelligence  than  the  newer  and  poorer  sections.  More  and 
more  attention  is  devoted  to  helles4eUreij  to  art,  and  to 
science.  From  the  plains  of  Nebraska,  where  the  aspiring 
jouth  can  only  with  the  greatest  diiBculty  obtain  the  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  to  the  great  centers  of  life  in  London, 
Berlin,  or  Paris,  where  every  night  large  crowds  assemble  to 
listen  to  technical  lectures  by  the  masters  of  science,  there 
exist  all  degrees  of  difference  in  the  mere  opportunity  which 
equal  intellects  enjoy  for  acquiring  knowledge  and  enhanc- 
Ing  intelligence. 

Panegyrists  of  the  andents  maintain  that  the  native  ca- 
pacity of  mankind  had  reached  a  stage  in  the  age  of  Aris- 
totle which  it  has  never  since  surpassed ;  and  the  more  wo 
become  acquainted  with  the  thoughts  of  Grecian  sages  and 
compare  them  with  those  worked  out  with  so  great  labor 
and  increased  facilities  by  the  wisest  of  modem  times,  the 
mors  we  feel  obliged  to  acquiesce  In  this  judgment.  Yet 
no  one  would  for  a  moment  maintain  that  tlie  inteUigeru^e 
of  the  ancients  conld  be  compared  with  that  of  later  ages. 
Ilerc^  BgRlUf  MU  Immense  difference  \i  «sX\%l^Vs^^  v^^\^:c^r 


prcBervation  of  life.     Every  iraa  tti-^MnysXwJta  ^m^^sOv^  \aSba, 
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Ineieue  of  iU  meuu  of  seeoring  thia  object.  When  the  pUn, 
as  we  nuy  mU  H,  of  wlding  to  tlie  brdn-mtu  wu  liit  upou 
for  tliia  purpose,  ugadt;  was  applied  aolel^  to  tite  avoidance 
of  danger  and  the  sopply  of  wants.  Unlosa  inoreBsiiig  ]n> 
tcllect  conld  eatabUah  its  advantageonaneaa  by  leiciag  upon 
prindples  of  nature  which  would  enable  the  creature  to  make 
'  m  better  defeoae  or  obtain  a  batter  livelihood,  It  could  not 
tw  chosen  aa  the  means  of  prerentlng  extinction.  But  it 
proved  admirably  adapted  to  secure  both  tliese  ends,  whidi 
•nffldently  explains  why  it  was  choaen.  What  we  should, 
however,  carefully  note  and  duty  weigh,  is  the  important  fact 
that  the  bn^n-development  neceasaty  to  produce  these  com- 
paratively simple  results  ia  sufflcient  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  when  properly  directed,  to  produce  far  greater  and 
more  compUoated  reaulta.  Divesting  the  mind  of  alt  optimis- 
tic impedimenta,  we  have  first  to  perceive  that  a  far  higher 
degree  of  btmln-deTelopment  was  actually  required  tlian  would 
have  been  required  could  it  hare  then  been  properly  directed. 
Firmly  grasping  once  mora  the  principles  set  forth  in  Chap- 
ter X,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  inolplent  progrcsa  of  man- 
kind, like  all  later  stages  of  pn^resa,  was  accomplislicd  at 
an  enormous  disadvantage,  due  simply  to  the  normal  con- 
atitution  of  the  world.  Could  all  the  phenomena  presented 
to  the  nsacent  intellect  have  been  correctly  interpreted, 
limited  though  Its  range  waa,  it  would  have  sped  forward 
with  a  comparatively  lightning-like  rapidity.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  Instead  of  doing  this  under  the  power  of 
the  development  that  actually  took  phioe,  progress  would 
not  have  greatly  exceeded  the  rate  actually  reached,  but  in 
Its  stead  a  for  leas  rapid  brain-development  would  have  gone 
on.  Dut,  however  this  might  have  been  upon  thia  assumption, 
the  assumption  Is  one  that  conld  not  have  been  realiecd  in  ' 
tlie  nature  of  things.  It  was  absolutely  essential  that  the  tran- 
altion  to  manhood  alionld  be  accompllshod  at  great  expense, 
due  chiefly  to  the  obstacles  that  Intellect  KtxAi  y^ara^Vc^  v^^ 
w»jr.    The  mistakes,  errora,  deliuVona,  asA  saNAfti*. «»» '*^' 


rensotiiiig,  though  feeble,  is  legitimate,  and  the  coucluaions 
reached  are  true.  But  when  the  stage  of  compound  idea- 
tion is  reached — when  reflection,  ratiocination,  nnd  specula- 
tion begin — then  begin  also  fallacy,  error,  and  hallucination. 
Theee,  as  we  have  seen,  connteract  in  a  powerful  manner 
the  advantageous  influence  of  intellectual  activity.  As  wa» 
queried  in  another  pkce  (supra,  p.  271),  these  inflnences  may^ 
in  many  or  even  in  most  cases,  have  more  than  neutralized 
the  progressive  effects  of  brain-development,  and  brouglit 
about  t)ie  rapid  extinction  of  many  species  at  this  critical 
point ;  but  that  they  have  not  done  so  in  the  case  of  man,  or 
at  IcHHt  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the  human  stoeic,  it 
Bufflciontly  proved  by  the  actual  development  of  the  race  to 
a  far  higher  position  in  the  cranio  scale  than  has  been 
reached  by  any  other  species  of  animal.  This  has  been  due 
to  tlic  immoiiBO  advantage  of  even  the  simplest  application  of 
the  indirect,  or  Inventive,  method  of  Bucurlng  remote  ends. 
The  few  surface  principles,  correctly  seize'!  and  sngaciously 
applied,  proved  more  than  sufficient  to  counteract  the  evil 
iiiflucnco  of  all  man'n  onrly  error  and  dtlusion  respecting  the 
deeper  laws  of  his  environment  (fupra,  pp.  274,  305). 
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The  brain,  while  poMeMlng  oertain  local  specializationBy  is 
In  its  en$emlle  a  unit — ^the  oif;an  of  the  intellect.  Its  devel- 
opment through  natural  selection  had  to  reach  a  point  far 
beyond  that  which  would  have  been  necessary  could  the 
phenomena  of  nature  have  been  correctly  interpreted.  In 
other  words,  the  intellect,  almost  unaided  by  a  knowledge  of 
truth,  was  obliged  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  much  lower 
degree  of  intellect  coupled  with  a  proper  amount  of  such 
Icnowledge.  The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  degree  of 
native  capacity  has  always  been  far  in  excess  of  the  necessity, 
and  still  remuns  so,  if  by  necessity  we  consider  only  the 
practical  end  of  nature— preservation  of  life.  While  this 
has  gone  on  at  vast  expense  to  the  eneigies  of  the  race  in 
the  past,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed  evil. 
There  is  still  time  partially  to  repair  this  los^  Letting 
by-gones  be  by-gones,  it  is  certainly  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
now'that  society  is  about  to  waken  into  consciousness,  that  its 
oonstitution  is  found  to  be  in  so  healthy  a  state.  Nature,  like 
a  despotic  ruler,  while  she  has  heavily  taxed  the  resources  of 
society,  and  lavishly,  often  wantonly,  squandered  its  revenues, 
lias  nevertheless  not  only  kept  it  out  of  debt,  but  will  be 
ready,  when  society  takes  its  affairs  into  its  own  hands,  to 
turn  over  to  it  a  well-filled  exchequer. 

The  great  height  to  which  the  human  intellect  had  at- 
tained before  the  historic  epoch  is  attested  by  innumerable 
facts  revealed  in  archaeology.  The  brilliancy  of  its  achieve- 
ments in  all  the  earliest  civilizations  has  been  the  favorite 
theme  of  scholars  and  orators.  The  vast  and  truly  profound 
intellectual  labors  of  the  leading  intellects  of  antiquity,  not 
merely  in  Greece  and  Home,  but  in  India,  Persia,  Phoenicia, 
Assyria,  Egypt,  and  China,  are  also  well  understood  and 
much  dwelt  upon.  But  the  comparative  fruitlessness  of  all 
this  intellectual  labor  seems  not  to  have  been  sufficiently 
realized  until  witliin  quite  recent  timer,  when  men  began  to 
itee  that,  to  be  nseful,  the  mind  must  occupy  itself  with  reali- 
tlef.    There  has  not  been  a  time  aVncA  \\i^  ^^sg^  ^1^^"^^^^^:^!^ 


wjinl  regions  arc  deficiencies  in  knowledge ;  the  chief  errore 
of  tlie  world,  as  well  as  its  chief  evils,  have  a  common  origin 
ill  iijnoranci', 

\m\.  uh  now  restate  the  question:  Upon  the  increase  of 
wliicli  Is  it  more  iniportAnt  and  nccessarjr  that  social  energy 
be  expended,  intellect  or  knowledge? 

Sinuu  intelligence  is  the  real  end  in  view,  which  consists 
only  in  a  propr  combination  of  the  two,  all  increase  in  the 
one  ill  excess  of  the  other  is  without  result.  But  we  have 
shown  that  the  former  is  already  largely  in  excess.  Why, 
then,  insist  upon  adding  to  this,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other! 
If,  ill  seeking  to  ohtain  a  larger  amount  of  a  compound 
elieiiiical,  euniposed  of  two  ingredients  which  combine  in 
dctinite  proportions,  an  excess  of  cither  one  be  constantly 
added  without  adding  any  of  the  other,  the  amount  of  the 
compound  desired  will  never  be  increased.  The  jar  may  be 
tilled  with  the  uncombined  and  valueless  mixture,  but  it 
rejireKents  nothing.  Thus  it  is  with  the  psychic  progress  of 
inunkind.  The  only  increment  which  counts  is  the  incre- 
ment of  Intolligcnae,  represented  by  the  maximnm  condition 
of  the  iesser  of  iU  twi^  components. 
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The  other  question  was  as  to  which  of  these  two  compo- 
nents of  intelligence  it  is  easier  to  supply.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain heroism  in  the  fearless  manner  in  which  the  human  race 
attacks  the  most  difficult  problems.  A  typical  instance  of 
this  kind  is  the  attempt  to  develop  the  human  intellect.  The 
xeal  witli  which  this  problem  has  been  attacked  by  ^^  educa- 
tionalistSy''  as  well  as  the  results,  reminds  us  strongly  of  Don 
Quixote^s  war  upon  the  windmills.  Wholly  ignorant  of  the 
great  laws  of  liercdity  which  suggest  a  real  method,  hostile 
for  the  must  part  to  the  theory  of  natural  development,  by 
whose  contemplation  alone  the  true  difficulties  of  the  task 
can  be  duly  appreciated,  these  jeealous  reformers  continue  to 
beat  the  air  and  the  sea,  and  fancy  they  are  really  subduing 
the  winds  and  the  waves. 

The  trifling  or  even  questionable  progress  which  the  hu- 
man  intellect  has  made  within  the  entire  historic  period 
should  suffice  tu  teach  the  most  sanguine  that  bmin-tisBuo 
can  not  be  made  by  hand.  The  researches  of  Oalton  show 
us  with  what  ]Krtinacity  nature  and  blood  hold  on  and  over- 
rule education  and  circumstances;  pliysiognomy  and  phre- 
nology (eonsideri'd  as  the  real  science  of  cerebral  morphol- 
ogy*) negative  the  claim  that  any  appreciable  alteration  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  psychic  subfitratum  can  be  effected 
within  the  limits  of  an  individuars  life-time. 

The  system  hitherto  chiefly  relied  uiwn  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  may  be  appropriately  called  *'  intellectual 
gymnastic.^  It  consists  in  exercising  the  intellect  on  sham 
problems  in  the  same  manner  that  acrobats  cultivate  their 
bodily  agility.  Logical  tournaments  and  mock  polemics  are 
regularly  conducted,  and  various  forms  of  heated  '^  wran- 
gling*^ are  made  regular  exercises  in  the  highest  institutions 
of  learning.  Real  objects  are  avoided  as  unnecessary,  and  us 
only  belonging  to  serious  life.  It  is  suppoi^  that  in  this 
way  the  plastic  mind  of  youth  wil!  be  **  drawn  out  *'  and 
mnde  something  very  different  from  what  it  would  other- 
wise be.    Too  fi^uently  it  la  toom  out  VmX«w^.^^sA.  "^aw* 


uegeneracy  or  effeminacy- 
Bhadows  of  things  accompa 
stance. 

Tbcre  la  no  royal  road 
method  by  which  &  Bufficien 
dty  or  qnality  of  the  brain 
the  individual,  and  «U  <^iao, 
be  duo  to  corresponding  chu 
over  tlie  bodily  qnalittee  of  a 
over  his  own,  yet  the  most  e 
ters  never  hopes  to  alter  the  > 
bom,  Kovertlielcss,  many  « 
form  human  beings  after  b 
science  of  dynamlo  sodolo^ 
the  coarsest  conceptions  are 
credited,  while  the  dcUcate  na 
find  no  responsive  chord  in 
strict  parallel  ia  furnished  b; 
early  entertained  on  the  qneei 

There  are  two  ways  in  wl 
velopcd,  though  the  results  c 
successive  generations.     One 
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The  other  method,  though  lefls  rapid,  it  not  leas  eertain 
than  the  firrt,  and  is  entirely  practicable.  The  variations 
which  take  place  in  the  different  organs  of  animals  are  due 
to  changes  in  their  environment,  which  make  it  advantageous 
to  the  species  that  such  variations  occur.  But  the  end  may 
be  changed,  and  artificial  be  substituted  for  natural  selection. 
Thus  far  the  equilibration  (of  oiganism  and  environment)  is 
indirect  That  an  artificial  mode  of  direct  equilibration  may 
also  be  substituted  for  the  natural  mode,  though  little  recog- 
nized, is  equally  obvious.  If  the  human  intellect  is  to  be 
artificially  increased  it  will  probably  require  to  be  done 
through  this  direct  form  of  selection,  vir.,  such  that  the 
changed  circumstances,  appealing  directly  to  the  intellect, 
will  effect  the  desired  differentiation. 

By  changed  circumstances  must  of  course  be  understood 
the  substitution  of  a  new  and  different  class  of  experiences. 
In  order  to  produce  the  desired  result,  these  new  and  design- 
edly arranged  experiences  must  be  such  as  will  tend  to  sup- 
ply the  intellect  with  a  greater  amount  of  information  of  a 
higher  class.  The  theory  of  direct  equilibration  is  that  an 
organ  is  strengthened  by  use*  But  use  implies  legitimate 
use.  It  does  not  strengthen  the  stomach  to  act,  ever  so 
powerfully,  u]K>n  vacancy.  Neither  docs  it  strengthen  the 
mind  to  revel  in  empty  speculation.  Truth  and  fact  are  the 
natural  food  of  the  intellect,*  and  its  powers  will  be  increased 
and  its  physiological  base  will  be  broadened  by  the  ample 
supply  of  this  legitimate  pabulum.  To  state  the  problem  in 
somewhat  plainer  tenns,  we  may  say  that  the  only  present 
practical  mode  of  contributing  any  thing  to  the  development 
of  intellect,  is  that  of  supplying  it  with  knowle<l«^o.  AVe 
have  already  seen  that  knowledge  for  \U  own  Rake,  wholly 
independent  of  capacity,  is  far  more  important  than  any  in- 
tolleetual  increment.     We  now  see  that,  even  granting  the 

*  **  Fnuitra  raim  fuerit  tpeeuluiD  eipoUre,  ti  desint  imaginei ;  et  plane  ma- 
/Til  idooca  pneparaDda  e«t  intcUectui,  noo  aolum  pne^idla  Sda  oum9a.i  11011101." 
<  lltcoo,  -  XMnrribotJo  oprrb,**  "  Worki.*"  ^o\.  V  p.  ^"i^i.'; 


uienn^.  It  remains  to  cuDsider,  i 
ditticultics  and  facilities  which  e 
to  Eiipply  knowledge. 

If  it  were  aoluly  ft  question 
knowledge — ^knowledge  for  the 
phenomena  and  nttnnl  Iftw — the 
difficult  one;  yet  the  difflcnlties 
BO  great  as  those  attending  tha 
physical   baua  of  psychic  phen 
situated  and  Indnstrionsly  diapoat 
ing  a  iifo-ttmo  may,  and  often  do 
the  fnnd  of  known  trath.    A  vei^ 
the  world  with  all  its  knowledge, 
ing  nothing  at  alL    Bnt  fortnnati 
unnecessary,  at  least  in  the  prew 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  d^:ree  i 
far  outstripped  what  wonld  han 
have  been  combined  with  knowle 
we  shall  sec  that  the  amount  of 
exceeds  the  amount  possessed ;  e\ 
jMBscflsing  veiy  little  beyond  thd 
tions. 
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thing,  another  anotberi  and  a  third  a  third.  No  attempt  is 
made  to  equalize  knowledge.  It  seems  to  be  feared  that 
«ome  degeneracy  or  effeminacy  would  result  from  the  general 
distribution  even  of  such  knowledge  as  all  admit  to  be  im- 
portant* It  is  thought  better  that  men  should  be  allowed 
to  quarrel  over  matters  tliat  have  long  been  definitely  set- 
tled in  a  few  minds,  and  might  easily  be  so  settled  in  all 
minds. 

The  distribution  of  knowledge,  though  a  somewhat  labo- 
rious prooessi  is  at  the  same  time  a  comparatively  simple 
and  easy  one.  It  rests  upon  the  law,  enunciated  in  the  last 
•chapter,  that  whatever  is  presented  to  the  mind,  if  there  be 
no  rebutting  evidence  or  testimony,  will  be  accepted.  This 
law  is  frequently  referred  to  as  anti-progressive,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ease  with  which  error  may  be  propagated  by 
it.  But  it  is  forgotten  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  chief 
vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  truth  also,  and  of  all  knowl- 
edge. The  greater  part  of  every  one's  knowledge  is  and 
always  must  remain  second-hand.  The  man  who  should 
only  know  what  he  had  found  out  for  himself,  without  de- 
pending in  the  least  upon  what  others  had  found  out  and 
communicated  to  him,  would  be  incapable  of  making  his 
way  through  life.*  The  most  successful  originators  of 
knowledge  take  care  first  to  possess  themselves,  without  re- 
search, of  all  the  knowledge  bearing  upon  their  work  which 
others  have  evolved  before  them,  and  they  generally  realize 
that  their  own  contributions,  however  important,  form  only 
a  small  addition  to  the  general  body  of  increasing  truth. 

The  method  of  distributing  extant  knowledge  is  simply 
to  communicate  it.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  it  will 
be  accepted.  After  all,  the  mass  of  mankind  must  neccs- 
aarily  fdl  back  upon  authority.  This  will  present  no  difii- 
oulty,  so  long  as  the  means  of  verification  are  always  left  free 
to  all  who  may  doubt.  This  method  is  certainly  easy  and 
wholly  feasible. 


2.  Tliiit  nil  iittcmptB  arCific 
merit  must  tw  attended  witli  | 
as  Biicco6MfuI,  murit  occupy  pro 

3.  That  the  only  two  metl 
complislied  are,  first,  artificial  t 
Bgation  of  haman  beings — a 
practical  obstacles;  or,  second 
moot,  conueting  in  the  soppl, 
and  better  legitimate  materiali 
of  knowledge. 

4.  That  the  amonnt  of  nse 
the  average  mind  is  far  below 
keeping  the  d^ree  of  intellig 
wliat  it  might  be. 

5.  That  the  actual  amonnt  o: 
by  man,  though  doubtless  still  1 
is  sufficient,  if  equally  distributi 
tively  high  position,  and  to  stb 
sciousnese. 

6.  That  the  origination  of 
and  slow,  is  easier  and  more  rapi 
of  intellect  can  I-    -"•» ■ 
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knowledge  is  only  icqntied  by  experience  of  some  kind|  and 
eince  life  consists  in  idl  cases  in  a  succession  of  experiences, 
increase  of  knowledge  must  consist  in  a  certain  change  of  ex* 
pericnce.  So  far  as  time  is  concerned,  eveiy  life  receives 
the  same  amount  of  experience  in  the  same  time,  since  for 
each  its  time  is  fully  occupied  with  experiences.  Every 
separate  experience  neceasarily  adds  something  to  the  pre- 
vious stock  of  knowledgCi  and  that  increment  is  strictly 
<!haracteristic  of  the  experience.  So  long  as  we  consider 
only  primary  knowledge,  or  mere  sense-perception,  this  is 
true  throughout.  The  imprenion  experienced  is  real,  and 
every  new  impression  furnishes  a  new  knowledge.  But  we 
have  previously  seen  that  secondary  forms  of  knowledge 
commence  dose  down  to  sense-perception.  Even  the  sub- 
jective impressions,  or  sensations,  are  more  or  less  compound, 
owing  to  the  complex  character  of  the  percipient  nerve- 
fibers,  and  the  fint  attempt  to  cognire  the  qualities  of  objects 
involves  true  inferences  from  varied  experiences.  Such  in- 
ferences, even  here,  are  more  or  less  liable  to  be  false,  and 
this  liability  to  error  increases  in  proportion  as  the  kind  of 
knowledge  grows  more  inferential,  which  it  does  at  each  re- 
move from  primary  sense-perception.  We  have  seen  that 
the  knowledge  of  irrational  animals  is  more  correct  and  reli- 
able, though  far  more  restricted,  than  that  of  primitive,  ra- 
tional man.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  only  correct  and 
reliable  knowledge  of  primitive  man  was  that  derived  from 
the  simplest  experiences.  Inferences  drawn  from  experi- 
ences of  involved  or  deep-lying  phenomena  were  not  only 
liable  to  be  false,  but  were  always  false  (voL  i,  p.  45 ;  vol.  ii, 
p.  278). 

The  first  mode«  therefore,  of  increasing  knowledge,  is  that 
of  rendering  experiences  reliable. 

Error  is  not  knowledge.  The  primary  cognitions  upon 
which  it  is  based  are  real,  but  they  are  valueless.  As  a  rule, 
knowledge  grows  more  valuable  as  it  grows  more  inferential. 
Primai7  knowledge  is  useful  only  u  i^  mtaxi^k  ^1  ^\\t)^>^ 


viiry  in  ull  degrees,  and  tlio  ratio  ( 
pcricniie  will  vory  proportionally. 
iikiy  kuve  a  mind  empty  of  kno' 
ease  unless  tlie  inferences  drawn 
correctly  drawn, 

Tlie  power  to  dnw  correct  In 
depends  bnt  slightly  upon  the  degi 
pendcnce  is  a  fixed  one,  and  may 
gree  of  involvedness,  or  complexity 
rienced  remaining  the  same,  the 
draw  fake  inferences  antil  a  certai 
it  will  grasp  tlie  true  one.  The  de^ 
remaining  the  same,  and  the  pheui 
grccs  of  complexity  and  occnitnesi, 
certain  point,  will  be  correctly  intei 
volved,  above  that  point,  will  be  int 

To  these  propositions  certain  pn 
be  made.  The  first  is  that,  In  the  n 
mind,  the  degree  of  intellectual  d 
give  true  interpretations  to  many  o 
comprehension  is  of  the  utmost  vain 
that  vet  devplAn^  — —  •'      '  • 
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velopment,  the  secondary  force  began  to  count  in  man's  prog^ 
ress.  Had  he  been  obliged  to  depend  at  each  recurrence  of 
his  needs  upon  tlie  new  and  original  creation  of  the  life-pre- 
senring  conditions  wrought  through  the  exercise  of  his  sa- 
gacity, he  would  liave  doubtless  suoounibed  before  attaining 
full  manhood.  This  the  animal  must  do,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  development  of  instincts  exempts  it  from  tliis  rule.  Man 
must  not  only  have  a  substitute  for  instinct  which  he  early 
lost,  but  also  an  offset  against  the  retrograde  action  of  hia 
manifold  errors,  to  whidi  no  other  creature  is  in  the  same 
sense  subject.  Such  a  substitute  he  found  in  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  limited  class  of  experiences  which  were  cor- 
rectly interpreted.  This  accumulation  of  correct  interpreta- 
tions of  phenomenal  preserved  through  momoryi  constituted 
his  fund  of  knowledge ;  and  his  real  progress  was  duo,  not 
fo  nmch  to  the  growtli  of  his  power  correctly  to  interpret 
phenomena,  as  to  that  of  his  stock  of  information.  But  his 
power  to  comprehend  phenomena  was  in  turn  increased  much 
more  rapidly  by  the  use  he  was  able  to  make  of  his  knowl- 
edge than  by  the  actual  development  of  the  organ  of  the 
mind. 

All  this  is  as  true  of  developed  as  of  undeveloped  man. 
The  progress  of  the  world  has  been  due  chiefly  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  correctly  interpreted  experiences  of  which  each 
age  has  made  use  in  producing  ita  advancement  from  the 
preceding.  Art  has  done  this,  science  has  done  it  Science 
is  knowing,  art  is  knowing  how.  The  great  impetus  which 
modem  science  has  given  to  civilisation  was  the  result  of  the 
superior  facilities  which  it  afforded  for  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  valuable  experience,  and  not  at  all  of  any  sudden  rise 
in  the  native  capacity  of  the  race  for  such  interpretation.  It 
accomplished  its  object  simply  by  pouring  a  flood  of  useful 
knowledge  upon  the  world,  and  not  to  the  least  perceptible 
degree  by  augmenting  its  capacity  for  knowledge.  This  last 
illustration  brings  us  directly  to  the  true  secret  of  the  lirst 
mode  of  increasing  knowledge,  via.,  that  which  luctoaflA^t)^ 


coptiuna. 

Tlio  iiiodv  of  Increasing  knowledge  tliua  far  conBidcrcd  is 
calcututed  to  increase  the  number  of  tnitlie  apprehended. 
AsHiuiiinu  tlie  number  of  experiences  to  be  the  same,  tlie 
mind  which  possesses  the  largest  proportion  of  verified  one* 
has  acquired  the  most  knowledge,  or  the  greatest  number  of 
knowlc<lgC8.  Tiiis  may,  therefore,  be  called  the  quantitative 
mode  of  increasing  knowledge.  Aside  from  the  obvious  ad- 
vantage of  an  incronscd  quantity  and  variety  of  correct  con- 
ceptions, this  verification  of  experiences  has  the  equally  great 
merit  of  removing  the  same  number  of  errors  as  it  adds  of 
trurbs.  Tlie  disadvantageous  effects  of  error  are  often  greater 
than  the  advantageous  effect!  of  truth,  so  that,  for  every  in- 
ference subtracted  from  tlie  side  of  error  and  added  to  the 
side  of  tnith,  a  twofold  benefit  is  secured. 

Rut  there  is  another  mode  of  increasing  Icnowlodgo  which 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  last  as  the  qualitative  mode, 
and  which  we  must  now  consider. 

That  all  forms  of  knowledge  are  not  of  eqnal  value  ia  a 
proposition  too  plain  to  require  proof;  and  yet  there  is  no 
more  perplexing  problem  tb&n  that  of  determining  just  what 
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knowledge  Is  nelly  mott  Importint  In  raaaoning  npon  tbli 
question,  the  nsnsl  fillacgr  of  be^nnlng  with  the  most  com- 
plex exsmples  Is  oommonly  eotnmitted,  and  tlierefore  the 
question  becomes  at  once  Inextrlctbly  entangled  and  appears 
quite  irresolrable.  It  msjr  be  freely  granted  tliat  the  ques- 
tion, What  would  be  the  most  important  knowledge  in  the 
case  of  snj  particnlar  individual,  or  of  an;  one  IndMdnal  in 
general  I  admits  of  no  trustworthy  answer,  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  this  that  there  are  no  clear  genera)  principles 
from  which  raaj  be  deduced  tolerably  aoenrate  rules  for 
determining  what  general  classes  of  knowledge,  and  to  a 
greet  eitent  what  spedfio  Items  of  information,  lying  within 
the  capacity  of  every  developed  tntelleet,  will  best  subserve 
the  purposes  of  all  men.  There  are  objects,  phenomena,  and 
laws,  which  it  Is  to  the  highest  interest  of  nisnklnd,  and  of 
society,  that  every  individual  of  mature  yeata,  without  a 
single  exception,  ^onld  be  familiar  with ;  and  perhaps  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  tbia  most  useful 
knowledge  Is  not  now  possessed  by  those  persons  wlio  are 
called  cultivated,  and  that  moch  of  It  Is  only  obtainable 
by  extraordinary  efforts,  coupled  with  peculiarly  favorable 
opportnnltlea.* 

In  seeking  for  mlet  by  which  to  determine  what  knowl- 
edge ii  most  Important,  two  leading  tests,  or  criteria,  present 
themselves,  by  tlie  application  of  one  or  tlie  other  or  both  of 
which,  sufSciently  accurate  jndgmonts  may  be  formed  in 
most  caws.  These  are,  first,  the  test  of  relative  fftneralitj/f 
and,  second,  that  of  TfAhtive  praetieaUly. 

As  to  tbe  first  of  these  tests,  !t  Is  tme  within  limits  that 
knowledge  is  more  important  in  proportion  as  it  ia  more 
general.  Isolated  facts  are  only  rarely  useful  in  aiiy  great 
degree.    They  are  welt  worth  laboring  for,  though  it  ia  not 

•  Haa>baUt.''XoMMi,"  Bd.1,  8.11  BMdd(-Aatbr«pc«ea((,"  B.  S,  4> 
(Itw  ■  Irplcal  •umpi*.  Tlw  «oapliU  IgnoruM  of  M-olltd  cnltl>iMd  people 
u  to  the  aatmrm  ct  cellt  la  UoleiQ,  ud  of  the  fact  that  the;  haTC  tbenwiTee 
«eeb  been  erolved  fraoi  o  ilmpU  mI),  tboU  than  «S  It«(k  %  bitn>«*A^  t&. 
tk*  JBOM  iopMUat  ttntk  if  (hrfr  wliUMS. 


upon  the  number  of  constituent  truths  compreliemled.  But, 
while  it  is  correct  to  say  that  tlic  larger  the  number  of  truths 
comprehended  the  (greater  ia  the  amount  of  knowledge,  It  Is 
iiUu  true,  and  in  a  much  stronger  sense,  that,  of  an  equal 
number  of  truths,  the  more  comprehensive  they  are,  the 
more  they  aii)j[mcnt  the  sum  total  of  the  knowledge  pos- 
Mtixscd.  I)y  such  gcneralication  the  mind  Is  expanded,  aod 
a  viintiigi'-frround  Is  renclicd  from  which  other  knowledge, 
botli  it]iu('iiil  and  general,  is  more  easily  acquired. 

Tlie  test  of  generality,  liowever,  is  obviously  inBufficient 
in  ithvlf.  Truths  of  equal  generality  may  be  at  the  same 
tunc  of  unequal  practicality.  To  find  general  principles  by 
whicli  tlio  defircc  of  pracliculity  of  different  cliisses  of  knowl- 
edge may  be  determined  is  a  'nuch  more  difficult  task.  In 
(»nier  to  approach  this  problem,  it  will  he  necesBary  to  revert 
once  nioro  to  tlio  primitive  condition  of  things.  'Without 
the  iKiwer  of  fulling  back  frequently  upon  the  less  compli- 
•mtcd  HuieiiccB,  alt  progress  with  questions  of  sociology  must 
Ik.'  from  time  to  time  brouglit  to  a  halt,  and  any  thing  like  a 
finriistent  science  of  society  must  bo  impossible, 

Tim  <feiieral   principle  apon  which  practicality  rests  is 
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tliit  of  oonwyoiulniM,  whloh  nuu  tbrongh  til  tliA  Ungdomi 
of  life.  Ntttm  b  extremely  pnuitiotl,  though  not  whtt  men 
call  economical.  Nattm'a  ecoQomica  differ  from  man's  in 
tteing  genetic,  involTlDg  great  mate  of  products  (voL  i,  pp. 
73, 521 ;  ToL  ii,  p.  87).  In  genetic  eoonom;,  while  no  amount 
of  coat  is  spared  to  prodnce  the  amallest  resnlt,  nothing  ia 
ever  done  unless  it  produces  some  result,  howerer  slight. 
In  hnman,  or  teleological,  economy,  on  the  other  hand,  great 
ponimony  la  displayed  in  the  outlay,  and  frcqaently  much 
labor  is  expended  without  result,  owing  to  erroneous  inter- 
pretationa  of  phenomena.  Nature  never  em,  but  alie  wastes. 
Man  economizes  but  often  loses  through  error.  Nature  may 
be  called  practical,  but  not  eoonomical ;  man  economical,  but 
not  always  practioaL 

The  knowledge  which  animals  acquire  through  adapta- 
tion to  their  environment,  though  limited,  and  usually  gained 
only  at  an  immense  iacrifloe  during  the  stages  of  imper- 
fect aud  partial  adaptation,  all  tends  steadily  in  one  fixed 
direction  toward  the  moat  practical  of  all  objects — the  pres- 
ervation of  life.  This  was  as  true  of  Plffucanthroput  and 
Anthropoide*  as  of  other  species  of  animals.  And  when 
Anthropua,  or  Homo,  was  fully  evolved,  he  was  still  acquiring 
knowledge  of  this  pnctical  sort  in  this  expcnuve  way.  The 
continuation  of  his  development  to  any  given  stage  must 
have  been  rendered  possible  by  the  gradual  acquisition  of 
just  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  was  adapted  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  race  under  the  changing  conditions  of  its  ex* 
istencc.  No  other  test  of  practicality  will  apply  to  man  in 
his  most  advanced  condition.  The  kind  of  knowledge  lie 
most  needs  now,  as  at  his  entrance  into  manhood,  is  that 
which  will  preserve  him  and  strengthen  his  liotd  nyunx  exist- 
ence both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  race. 

It  is  here  that  comes  in  an  important  principle,  ineisted 
npon  by  Mr.  Spencer  thronghont  his  works,  but  especially  in 
his  "I^aU  of  Ethics,"*  according  to  which  tiQ.di»tmct\ciQ. 

*Pp.U,U,(tpaMU«u 
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savage  man  is  easy  to  pereeiye.  It  is  the  eartli|  the  air,  the 
rocks  and  Mratersy  the  trees,  grass,  birds  and  animals,  the  hist 
to  indade,  in  the  case  of  the  savage,  the  men  of  his  own 
tribe  and  of  other  tribes,,  and  also  civilized  races,  in  ca8e  any 
snch  ever  oome  in  contact  witli  him.  It  is  by  learning  to 
know  these  things  that  he  is  enabled  to  protect  and  defend 
himself. 

But,  looking  to  races  somewhat  more  advanced  than 
the  cmde  savage,  we  find,  as  frequently  shown  before, 
that  their  advancement  has  been  due  to  action  on  their  part 
in  taking  advantage  of  certain  deeper  laws  of  nature,  in 
making  use  of  materials  that  savages  fail  to  make  use  of,  in 
interpreting  phenomena  that  savages  do  not  correctly  inter- 
pret, and,  ti^ngh  these  means,  in  devising  plans  and  invent- 
ing appliances  for  multiplying  the  products  of  nature  and 
increasing  the  supply  of  physical,  social,  and  intellectual 
wants.  And,  when  we  have  reached  the  highest  fonns  of 
social  existence,  we  find  that  the  only  effective  means  by 
which  desire  is  gratified,  progress  achieved,  and  happiness 
attained,  consist  in  still  deeper  knowledge  of  the  natural 
surroundings,  in  a  still  wider  grasp  of  laws  and  principles, 
in  the  correct  interpretation  of  still  more  obscure  phenom- 
ena, and  in  the  discovery  and  invention  of  still  better  means 
and  methods  of  securing  remote  ends.  To  know  one's  en- 
vironment is  to  possess  the  most  real,  the  most  practical,  the 
most  useful  of  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and,  properly  viewed, 
this  class  of  information  constitutes  the  only  true  knowl- 
edge. 

This  expression — knowledge  of  the  environment  —  has 
been  employed  because  it  was  applicable  to  the  entire  series  of 
stages  which  it  was  necessary  to  embrace  in  order  adequate- 
ly to  elucidate  the  law  under  oonsideration.  For  the  animal, 
the  savage,  and  the  barbarian,  no  definite  name  exists  for  this 
class  of  knowledge  which  common  parlance  would  reco;]:nize. 
But  for  civilized  man  in  the  present  epoch,  there  exists  a 
word,  well  recognized  and  accepted,  but  in  man^  ea£A&  <^^^V.^ 


upon  man's  BuiroundiDgs  or  connection  with  his  enviroDmenL 
that  in  a  certain  bcdec  all  things  are  naturul,  and  that  there* 
foEC  thit*  distinction  ie  imaginary,  and  the  argument  unncces- 
aarj".  The  reply  to  this  is,  that  experience  is  scientitic  or  not 
accurdiiifi  to  whether  it  is  made  so  or  not.  If  wo  accept  bb 
knowleilge  the  conceptions  (exclusive  of  false  ones)  wliich 
tliG  mind  {K>sausses,  it  may  be  in  great  part  wholly  nnsclentific. 
Yfre  8r!»-i:  (gt  jvf  causae  urire.  The  only  useful  knowledge 
is  that  which  furnishes  relations.  Isolated  facts,  until  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  arc  not  really  employed  at  all.  An 
olijecl  known  only  in  itself  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  known. 
Agiiin,  tJicre  arc  truths  which  are  so  vaguely  related  to 
man's  natural  environment  as  to  produce  no  impression  upon 
it.  Knowledge  which  can  exert  no  influence  is  not  scien> 
title.  Science  is  dynamic,  "Whatever  ft  touches  ie  trans- 
formed.  The  only  object  in  knowing  ia  by  means  of  it  to 
do  something.  " Science,  d'otl  j>reriii/>i nee ;  prevoi/ance,  d'oil 
action.^"  * 

FIn.iUy,  knowledge n\a5AoBe\^BWi\ftn^A%,^sft^lww;te^  through 
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mere  aUenwUian.  From  original  knowledge  there  comes  de> 
rivative  knowledge.  The  relations  which  subsist  between  pri- 
marilj  derivative  tmths  form  secondarily  derivative  knowl- 
edge; relations  between  secondary  truths  become  tertiary 
knowledge,  and  so  on.  A  point  is  at  length  reached  where 
knowledge  is  so  widely  separated  from  its  basis  in  natunil 
phenomena  that  its  connection  with  the  environment  practi- 
cally ceases.  No  amount  of  such  knowledge  enables  man 
to  accomplish  any  useful  end  of  his  being.  It  is  by  the 
more  or  less  exclusive  devotion  of  peoples  to  these  exccsHivcly 
derivative  classes  of  knowledge  that  they  gradually  lose  their 
hold  upon  their  en vironmenti  fall  into  dccadencci  and  become 
effete  and  degenerate.  Every  race  or  nation  is  in  constant 
danger  of  this  worst  of  all  calamities.  The  human  mind  is 
so  constituted  as  to  bo  fond  of  such  derivative  knowledge. 
It  possesses  a  certain  charm  of  intricacy,  delicacy,  and  purity, 
which  is  seductive.  The  last-named  quality,  by  which  it  seems 
lifted  up  from  its  crude  foundations  of  materiality  into  an 
ethereal  atmosphere,  is  especially  fascinating,  and  causes  it 
to  be  preferred  to  any  form  of  original  truth.  The  mind 
revels  in  its  airy  reahns ;  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  ideas 
are  borne  up  and  linger  in  its  midst ;  and  society  seems  to 
cut  loose  from  its  solid  base  and  to  dwell  in  a  state  of  mysti- 
cism and  unreality.  More  than  once  in  the  historic  period 
has  tliis  state  of  things  been  realized,  and  there  are  parts  of 
Europe  to^lay  in  which  it  is  more  than  half  realized. 

It  was  the  special  merit  of  modem  science  that  it  tended 
to  bring  the  world  back  to  nature,  from  wliich  it  had  so  far 
wandered.  In  the  Middle  Ages  nature  was  almost  wholly 
neglected  and  forgotten.  Nothing  was  thought  of  but  spirit 
conceived  as  wholly  independent  of  btnly  and  of  earth. 
Aside  entirely  from  the  truth  or  falsity  of  such  conceptions, 
their  complete  impotence  to  modify  the  environment  is  ob- 
vious at  a  glance. 

But,  coming  nearer  home,  let  us  inquire  in  how  far  the 
knowledge  of  our  time  is  origvual,  ot  i«.\ft\i\\^^^2BA.  Skw  Vs^ 
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lieconie  the  more  difficult  tliey  are  to  cuiiiprchend,  and  the 

more  time  is  given  up  to  their  study  and  observance.     And 

tluis  mere  etiquette  comes  to  form  a  large  sliare  of  the  knowl- 

i'd<re  of  the  world,  and  is  by  many  regarded  as  their  most 

itiiliurtaiit  ucqiiiaitiori. 

Another  engrossing  theme  is  social  position.  It  is  the 
study  of  m;iny  puojile'e  lives  to  procure,  no  matter  by  what 
nuaiis  I'ome  public  notice,  some  mark  of  distinction,  some 
lirtle  "cSieap"  eminence  by  wliich  their  existence  may  bo 
ifcognized.  To  succeed  in  this,  they  do  not  set  about  trj'ing 
to  accijmplish  something  useful  and  worthy  of  praise;  tliey 
seek  tlie  end  by  little  feats  of  strategy  or  sharp  practice,  by 
atlei-tiEig  a  elianicter  which  tliey  do  not  possess,  or  by  em- 
ploying the  labors  of  others  and  passing  them  oS  as  their 
own.  To  such  persons,  knowledge  which  enables  them  to 
succeed  in  thirt  is  of  the  highest  value,  and  some  seem  to 
poiisess  no  other.  They  often  actually  succeed  in  working 
tlieir  way,  through  intrigue  and  hardihood,  into  high  places. 
This  is  their  life  aim  and  study,  and  they  inherit  a  tact  for 
it  from  a  line  of  ancestors  similarly  engaged.  As  Edmond 
About  says :  they  never  think  what  they  shall  do,  bat  only 
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what  they  shall  he.    The  amount  of  tnie  knowledge  poeseBsed 
by  persona  of  this  class  may  often  be  set  down  as  nil. 

If  we  examine  the  popular  conceptions  of  literature^  we 
shall  find  that  the  most  derivative  is  the  most  sought  and 
admired.  literature  is  not  valued  as  a  vehicle  of  ideas,  but 
as  a  pleasing  phantasy.  The  wildest  rhapsody,  if  pleasing 
to  the  ear,  is  preferred  to  sober  truth,  however  well  couched. 
What  is  called  the  polite  and  classic  literature  of  the  world 
consists  chiefly  in  adroit  modes  of  saying  nothing.  Putting 
that  of  all  languages  together,  there  is  not  truth  enough  in 
it  all  to  have  kept  civilization  from  perishing  if  it  had  de- 
pended solely  upon  it  for  its  stock  of  knowledge.  Valuable 
for  other  purposes,  it  is  comparatively  valueless  fpr  that  of 
keeping  man  acquainted  with  his  environment. 

If  we  look  to  philosophy,  where,  if  anywhere,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  most  general  and  useful  truths,  we  in  real- 
ity find  that  human  speculations  have  been  for  the  most 
part  mere  feats  of  Intellectual  gymnastic,  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent they  are  so  still.  The  dialectics  of  the  school-men  are 
re-enacted  now  in  the  form  of  brilliant  magazine  articles 
and  studied  popular  lectures. 

The  prevalent  ideas  of  society  and  life,  not  to  speak  of 
such  as  are  false,  are  narrow,  and  for  the  most  part  value- 
less. They  are  confined  to  the  most  superficial  phenomena, 
and  dwell  only  on  disconnected  events.  No  one  dreams 
that  human  beings  are  subject  in  their  performances  to  any 
laws  residing  in  their  own  nature,  or  that  of  nature  around 
them,  and  they  are  constantly  contemplated  as  nitiinate 
sources  of  conduct  and  action.  This  ignorance  vitiates  com- 
pletely all  the  judgments  formed  respecting  both  individual 
and  social  life. 

In  politics  the  degree  of  unwisdom  dispUyed  is  perhaps 
at  its  highest  point  Interest  alone  governs,  and  perhaps 
in  the  present  state  of  society  it  is  best  that  it  should,  since 
it  is  doubtful  whether  intelligence  could  do  without  it. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  Is  to  admit  that  ^otalet'^ 


otcii  ciic'cts.  The  policy  of  si 
rendering  permanent  cnterpris 
for  tritliiiy  grievancue,  and  slii 
more  gaining  absolute  domini 
world.  Tbe  situation  U  alarm 
esists. 

The  Bo-called  "learned  prof< 
tliat  the  knowledge  reqniied  to 
the  useful  or  praetical  claaa.  J 
hands  of  an  awakened  intellect 
>iature.  It  deals  with  relations  ai 
i!Bt  d^rae  of  derivativeneea.  T 
vith  diadftio  or  contempt,  and  is 
respect,  of  the  spirit  of  the  Mldd 
which  can  not,  if  it  would,  ignore 
doaely  as  the  light  of  the  age  will 
vit-m  out  of  whicli  it  has  grown,  a 
ally  intrusted  to  enlightened  ant 
rcHts  on  ontological  dogmas  in  liei: 

Education  itself  fails  to  fnm 
deed,  it  expressly  disavows  this  ( 
chief  end  the  dorelopment  of  *>>' 
elm—*-  •     - 
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fint  of  ihete  aooomplishments  carefully  aim  to  avoid  afford- 
ing  any  information.  Learning  to  write  is  from  Bet  copies : 
^  Many  men  of  many  minds ;  many  birds  of  many  kinds.'* 
When  ^common  arithmetic''  is  exceeded,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
the  higher  ^  mathematics  '*  taught  are,  like  it,  modes  of  solv- 
lAg  numerical  puzzles.  Mathematical  instruction  is  confined 
to  the  different  forms  of  the  ealculus^  without  even  the  poor 
boon  of  a  preliminary  account  of  how  these  marvelous  prod- 
ucts of  genius  chanced  to  have  been  discovered.  It  rarely 
affords  the  student  a  glimpse  of  the  true  principles  of  mathe- 
matics. The  higher  eurriculums  of  colI^;es  and  universities 
would,  upon  analysis,  reveal  a  similar,  or  even  greater,  rela- 
tive neglect  to  recognize  nature.  For,  while  the  technologi- 
cal knowledge  there  imparted  is  of  less  relative  value  and  the 
scientific  information  proportionally  less,  vast  labor  is  de- 
voted to  a  class  of  derivative  knowledge  which  rarely  results 
in  any  practical  advantage.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  unscien- 
tific study  of  obsolete  languages.  I  say  unscientific,  for,  if 
these  institutions  would  really  teach  comparative  philology, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  useful  sciences  and  greatest  aids  in 
teaching  man  what  he  is  and  whence  he  came,  no  scientific 
man  would  dissent  But  that  any  thing  approximating  this 
is  usually  attained,  no  one«  who  has  any  idea  of  what  philol- 
ogy consbts  in,  will  maintain. 

Without  reviewing  other  departments  of  knowledge,  let 
us  take  one  general  glance  at  the  condition  of  society  as  a 
whole  with  rcs]K*ct  to  the  subject  before  us. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  most  enlightened  communities, 
we  may  remark  that  there  exist  two  widely  separated  classes 
which  may  be  called  the  scientific  and  the  unscientific.  Nu- 
merically, the  former  constitute  comparatively  but  a  very 
few — a  handful,  as  it  were.  These  two  classes  are  both 
found,  in  almost  the  same  relative  proportions,  in  nearly 
every  department  of  life.  The  line  which  divides  them  cuts 
through  all  professions  and  pursuits.  There  are  scientific  a» 
well  as  unscientific  persons  in  law^  llv(^U^\^^  Twv^'\vi£CQL'I^^*'^ 


....  „iui.iy  hcpiirated  intellect 
looks  upon  tilt;  hcicntific  man  i 
ity.  Tilt!  subjects  in  which  the 
former  cunBidored  etrange,  an 
man  of  eciciice  is  deemed  wbint 
vanccd  viewi.  wliicli  he  always  . 
to  internal  depravity,  altlioagh  1 
fessed  to  be  exemplary. 

In  a  whole  coumiunity  then 
man,  lie  is  chiefly  looked  upoi 
manner  above  described,  tliough 
victim  of  coarse  exaggeration,  am 
igy.  lie  takes  no  special  interest  i 
but  cares  more  for  the  Datnral  pb 
bim  wliicb  the  rest  tako  do  inte 
fCenerally  see.  lie  observes  tbe  n 
the  vegetation,  the  birds  and  anii 
the  ante,  beetles,  spiders,  and  won 
he  may  bo  mGchantcaHy  Inclined, 
experiments.  All  this  Is  regardec 
dcnce  of  partial  demngoment. 
but  the  works  he  reads  are  "•"— 
prelien"'*-*-     *" 
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i  to  find  out,  becanse  on  all  questions  at  all  doubtful  he  is 
always  uncommitted  and  open  to  conviction.  If  asked  liis 
opinion  as  to  any  future  result|  if  given  at  all,  it  will  rest 
solely  on  the  evidence  he  possesses,  and  afford  no  indication 
whatever  as  to  what  he  desires  the  result  to  be.  lie  works 
hard,  much  of  his  time  being  devoted  to  wholly  unremuner* 
ative  labor.  He  publishes  the  results  of  his  investigations 
to  the  world  freely,  and  it  as  is  frequently  the  case,  they  are 
of  great  value  to  society,  some  shrewd  but  unscientific  per- 
son succeeds  in  deriving  a  profit  from  them,  which  he  never 
thinks  of  sharing  with  the  author.  Such  is  a  partial  por- 
trait of  the  scientific  man.  Clinging  through  life  to  tho 
sound  material  base  of  things,  he  usually  contributes  some- 
thing, however  little,  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  tho 
condition  of  the  race,  the  total  amount  of  social  progress 
achieved  consisting  in  the  sum  of  the  increments  added  by 
this  small  class  under  so  great  difllculties. 

It  may  be  objected  that  such  men  are  specialists,  and  that 
it  can  not  be  expected  that  the  majority  of  mankind  shall  bo 
ipecialists ;  that  they  have  other  more  practical  work  to  do,  to 
take  care  of  their  families  and  dependents  in  society.  To 
this  it  may  be  first  replied  that  the  true  scientific  nmn  and 
the  scientific  specialist  arc  not  necessarily  identical ;  that  while 
in  order  to  achieve  any  great  result  it  is  necessary  to  pursue 
some  specialty  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  still,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  those  most  frequently  referred  to  as  specialists,  and  pop- 
ularly regarded  as  scientific  men /Mir  exceUetxce^  really  belong 
to  the  unscientific  class,  possess  tlie  narrow  views,  share  in 
the  superficial  pursuits,  and  entertain  the  derivative  ideas  of 
that  class.  They  pursue  their  specialties  from  a  mere  im- 
pulse, or  passion,  and  make  no  use  of  the  data  tliey  collect. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  as  true  of  scientific  as  of  unscien- 
tific persons  that  they  have  practical  duties  to  perform,  fam- 
ilies to  provide  for,  and  dependents  to  support.  Rarely  paid 
for  their  scientific  labor,  they  simply  make  the  sacrifices  nee 
etsarj  to  eunj  it  on. 
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rew.  Yet  this  epoch  has  been  characterized  by  an  evident 
neglect  and  somewhat  pungent  criticism  of  die  accepted 
ethical  canons.  It  is  not,  however,  to  bo  attributed  to  this, 
but  to  the  sudden  and  enormous  expansion  of  the  views 
of  mankind  respecting  the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  It  has 
been  due  to  genuine  progress  of  ideas.  Anthropocentric 
ideas  are  essentially  immoral.  They  puff  their  holders  with 
conceit  and  arrogance,  and  lead  to  base,  selfish  abuses  of 
power.  From  the  notion  that  the  universe  was  niudc  for 
man  to  the  one  that  it  was  made  for  some  one  man  i»  an  easy 
and  natural  step,  sure  to  be  taken  by  half-rational  Innings 
warped  by  interest  and  passion.  The  old  geocentric  theory 
had  the  same  tendency.  All  narrow  views  about  nature 
not  only  contract  the  mind,  but  dwarf  and  disfigure  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  It  is  only  when  the  eyes  comnience  to  open 
to  the  true  vastness  of  the  universe  and  to  the  relative  insig- 
nificance of  human  achievements,  that  it  begins  to  be  thought 
not  worth  while  to  boast,  to  oppress,  or  to  pen^ecuto. 

A  not  less  conspicuous  maimer  in  which  this  rhnngc  was 
wrought  was  by  the  unsettling  of  previously  fixed  beliefs. 
The  thought  seemed  to  come  over  the  world  in  the  new  light 
which  science  shed,  that  **  perhap^s  after  all,  wo  have  been 
wrong.^'  Mankind,  as  a  whole,  are  honest.  So  long  as  there 
was  no  doubt,  they  pursued  the  only  logical  course ;  but,  ns 
MK)n  as  real  doubts  arose,  their  first  ettect  was  to  check  pro- 
cedure, very  much  as  new  and  unsuspected  evidence  in  favor 
of  tlie  innocence  of  a  prisoner  will  influence  a  jury.  *^  Tlie 
benefit  of  the  doubt"  was  a  principle  that  entered  deeply 
into  the  world^s  inc»rals  the  moment  science  furnished  anv 
evidence  upon  which  to  raise  a  doubt. 

But  these  legitimate  ethical  views  were  not  manufactured 
out  of  nothing.  They  were  not  smoothly  and  quietly  slipped 
in  beneath  the  accepted  beliefs  of  the  ngc.  They  were  un- 
welcome and  repugnant.  They  were  bitterly  opposed,  not 
only  by  denunciation  and  verbal  prohibition,  but  by  phys- 
ical coercion.    Their  power,  however,  lay  in  the  amou^ivt  q( 
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clearly  obvioas  that  they  do  very  conBidcrably  tend  to  im* 
prove  his  moral  condition.  Just  as  whatever  contracts  the 
mental  horizon  correspondingly  lowers  the  moral  condition, 
60  whatever  expands  the  mental  horizon  equally  elevates  it ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  even  partially  solved  so 
transcendent  a  problem  as  the  constitution  of  the  sun,  the 
fixed  stars,  and  the  nebulse,  affords  to  the  awakened  intellect 
that  appreciates  this  truth  an  inspiration  M*hich  raises  it  irre- 
sistibly to  a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  action. 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  scientific  investigation  of 
which  the  same  is  true.  Those  of  biology  in  most  of  its 
departments  are  of  a  similar  character.  Aside  from  the  ele- 
vating effects  of  an  intimate  communion  with  nature  in  its 
highest  manifestations,  the  knowledge  thus  gained,  if  prop- 
erly co-ordinated,  tends  directly  to  throw  light  upon  the 
question  of  man's  own  nature  and  origin,  than  which  as- 
suredly no  problem  can  be  more  important  to  man.  Every 
new  conclusion  thus  reached  widens  his  views  of  humanity, 
]irolongs  it  into  the  past,  and  identifies  it  more  completely 
with  all  other  life,  while  at  the  same  time  it  vastly  increases 
the  prof^pccrs  for  higher  reaches  into  the  future. 

But  knowledge  of  this  latter  class,  though  now  chiefly 
potentially  dynamic,  already  approaches  so  nearly  the  actual 
state  that  its  application  can  be  divined. 

Tlie  power  of  intelligence  to  modify  vital  phenomena, 
and  create  f^uch  products  as  it  may  elect,  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated  in  many  departments  of  life.  Its  application 
to  human  life  is  no  longer  a  question  except  of  method. 
With  a  greatly  enlarged  fund  of  biological  knowledge,  the 
complete  subjection  of  the  vital  forces  to  human  control 
may  be  confidently  expected. 

While  potential  dynamic  knowledge  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  outer  boundaries  of  science,  either  to  excessively  re- 
mote, minute,  or  complex  phenomena,  the  field  of  actual 
dynamic  knowledge  is  well  known.  Restricted  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  more  simple  and  'po%\\\^^  ^Vkwjw^^Sn^^^^  >5^ 
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tlic  actual  posaesBion  ot  truth  by  tlie  Vnowing  facnlty.  The 
nature  of  knowledge  muet,  therefure,  partalcc  of  the  nature 
of  truth. 

Alaterial  objects  possess,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, consist  of,  certain  properties,  ».  t.,  they  have  certain 
modes  of  apponling  to  the  eenscs,  whereby  the  latter  become 
conscious  of  their  presence.  Every  such  conecious  impres- 
sion id  a  tiling  known,  and  whatever  it  be,  as  long  as  it  is 
remembered,  it  conRtitutes  eo  much  additional  knowledge, 
viz.,  that  such  a  quality  belongs  to  such  an  object.  The  fact 
that  the  quulity  inheres  in  the  object  is  a  tnith,  and  when 
thus  apprehended  by  the  primary  faculty  of  the  intellect, 
the  senses,  it  becomes  knowledge.  Now,  the  judgment,  as 
was  seen  {rupta,  p.  41fi),  is  the  power  by  which  the  mind 
dcteelii  the  name  quality  in  different  objects.  This  is  done 
by  eoiii|iHring  the  senpations  produced  by  the  objects.  The 
ideas  thus  acquired,  viz.,  that  a  certain  quality  is  common  to 
two  or  more  objects,  are  of  a  secondary  character,  and  yet 
tlioy  depend  ns  absi)Iutely  upon  the  primary  sensation  as  do 
_  the  primary  jx.'rreptions.  AVhen  we  p;i6s  to  the  third  faculty, 
viz.,  tlic  ix'nson.  the  same  is  equally  true.  For,  as  wa^;  seen, 
rf.'i.-o/i  IB  ozily  tliat  faculty  of  the  intellect  by  which  special 
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tnitliB  are  deduced  from  general  ones.  The  general  tnitha 
vliicli  form  the  premises  are  of  the  nature  of  judgments  or 
propositions,  and  so  is  also  the  special  truth  sought,  or  con« 
elusion.  Throughout  the  process  of  ratiocination,  we  are 
dealing  with  ideas,  or  relations,  and  not  with  sensations,  or 
ex]K*ricnoe& — with  notions  of  the  identity  of  qualities  and  not 
witli  the  qualities  themselves;  yet  had  those  qualities  never 
e\i:«ted,  or  had  they  never  been  cognized,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  evolve  ideas  from  them. 

There  is,  however,  another  basis  of  classification  of  knowl- 
edge, namely,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  certainty.  All 
knowledge  may  be  arranged  under  two  general  heads,  as 
either  absolute  or  probable,  in  either  of  which  it  may  be 
either  positive  or  negative. 

The  field  of  absolute  knowledge  is  for  man  exceedingly 
limited.  Probiibly  the  only  instances  are  to  be  found  en- 
tirely outside  the  domain  of  real  facts  and  actual  existing 
things,  being  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  truths  by  the 
aid  of  reason  where  the  premises  are  purely  hypotlietical. 
Hence  the  truth,  though  apprehended  infallibly,  is  neverthe- 
less wholly  conditional.  In  other  words,  we  may  know  ab- 
solutely what  would  be  if  certain  other  things  were  true. 
But  this  we  can  not  absolutely  know.  Logic  and  mathe- 
matics furnish  the  only  examples  of  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
1>ot1i  of  a  positive  nature,  as  in  all  direct  demonstration  a 
jf/'t4'ri  from  assumed  premises,  and  also  of  a  negative  char- 
aeter,  as  in  indirect  proof,  or  the  reductto  ad  abanrdum.  It 
will  be  observed  that  even  here  it  is  necessary  to  suppose 
that  the  mechanical  labor  has  been  performed  without  error, 
and  although  errors  of  this  nature  are  very  common,  still, 
since  such  errors  can  at  all  times  be  corrected  till  absolute 
exactness  is  reached,  this  fact  does  not  change  the  al)sohite 
character  of  this  species  of  knowledge.  With  respect  to  the 
last  classification,  all  such  knowledge  must,  therefore,  ncces> 
sarily  belong  to  the  third  degree. 

But  it  is  said  that  there  are  some  tnxtK%^\sAfi.VL^x^*^^ 


11   1  liave  correctly  analyzed 
would  be  (.'ijiiivalent  to  sayii 
truths  if  we  had  iio  mind  at 
viiihriices  the  phenomena  of  t 
selves  actually  embody  all  tlit 
ner\'ouB  matter  alone  ia  ecotit 
pliea  consciousness,  U  tlio  elem 
nonicna  of  mind  are  developed, 
moment  these  so-called  intuiti 
trutliB. 

It  18  claimed  by  these  "  nati 
nature  must  be  known  to  the  int 
reasoning,  reflection,  or  compari 
tliat  it  would  not  be  possible  to  1 
the  whole  is  greater  tliau  any 
straight  line  can  be  drawn  bet 
stRiiglit  lines  can  not  inclose  spa< 
pi<M  more  npaco  than  a  smaller 
be  in  Wonbington  and  Xew  Yor 
it  is  dainied,  are  truths  that  all 
being  alike  necessary  truths  and 

We  will  first  inquire  wheil"" 
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and  this  alone  is  snffident  to  oyerthrow  the  doctrine.  Are 
there,  then,  any  donbtf ol  cases  in  which  one  wonld  hesitate 
before  assigning  them  a  place  among  the  intuitions  f  It  is 
dear  that  there  are  many.  That  the  whole  is  greater  than 
a  part  may  seem  dearly  an  intuitive  conception.  That  the 
sums  or  differences  of  equals  are  also  equal  scarody  requires 
an  effort  of  the  mind  to  comprehend  it  But  with  regard  to 
the  equality  of  the  products  and  quotients  of  equals,  though 
not  difficult  to  see,  thb  is  certainly  not  so  apparent.  It  re- 
quires a  slight  effort  of  the  mind. 

Between  two  points  only  one  straight  line  can  be  drawn. 
This  is  clear  enough,  as  is  dso  the  proposition  that  a  straight 
line  is  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points.  Yet  some 
of  the  text-books  give  these  as  axioms  of  geometry,  while 
others  proceed  to  demonstrate  them.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  proposition  that  the  angles  about  perpendiculars  are 
right  angles,  or  the  converse. 

Again,  two  straight  lines  can  not  inclose  space.  No  prop- 
osition can  be  more  certain  or  apparent  than  this,  yet  it  may 
be  demonstrated.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  that  the  sum  of 
adjacent  angles  is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  that  the  inte- 
rior and  opposite  angles  formed  by  parallels  are  equal.  They 
are  usually  proved  to  be  so.  It  is  but  a  step  further  to  declare 
that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles,  or  that  the  squares  of  the  base  and  perpendicular  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  are  together  equal  to  the  square  of  the 
hypotenuse.  We  have  now  reached  somewhat  deep  water, 
and  might  carry  it  on  to  the  most  complicated  theorem  of 
geometry.  There  is  no  difference  in  the  truenus  of  these 
truths.  One  is  as  true  as  another.  Truth  is  absolute,  but 
knowledge  is  relative.  We  therefore  see  that  in  mathemat- 
ics, at  least,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  in  the  ease  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  the  mind  is  capable  of  grasping  truths. 

It  is  the  same  in  physics.  Nothing  can  be  in  two  places 
at  once ;  that  is  very  dear.  But,  though  evident  that  a  man 
can  not  be  in  San  Francisco  and  New  York  the  same  day,  yet, 


siiUdi'iilv,  but  here  we  are  verging  ii 
wlifu  we  ducliirc  the  solar  systerii  to  In 
a  g-j.-fi>us  iiiaiM,  we  bave  reached  tlie  pi 
We  Bee,  tlierefore,  that  there  ia  a 
truth  of  these  statements,  for  evcTj  o 
true  or  false  without  the  least  referenct 
in  our  knowledge  of  their  truth,  an< 
knowledge  can  never  be  absolute.     In 
ply  sufficient  and  satisfactory  to  us,  but 
practical,  certainty,  and  not  absolute,  or 
So  that  the  doctrine  of  necessary  knovh 
tained,  if  by  it  is  meant  that  there  is  a  d 
which  the  mind  must  necessarily  know 
the  contrary,  the  intellect  is  both  sabject 
all  truth  is  both  objective  and  paad% 
mnit  be  a  gmdatlon  in  knowledfce  Brisin 
of  tmfli  with  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
(jnired  for  their  apprehension,  coupled 
activity  and  power  which  different  intcll 
is  a  first  tmth.or  intniH'wfl  <"-- - — "       ' 
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at  all  ooald  scarcely  fail  to  accept;  it  could  not,  at  leaiti 
question  tbeir  truth. 

But  the  foregoing  conaidoratioiis  do  not  by  any  means 
furnish  the  only  evidence  which  can  be  brought  to  confute 
the  doctrine  of  necessary  knowledge.  If  any  such  knowl- 
edge existSi  then,  being  ueoessar}',  it  must  be  univefBal.  It 
can  admit  of  no  exceptions.  For  examplci  if  the  mind  is 
obliged  to  reject  the  belief  in  a  physical  impossibility  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  then  no  case  can  be  cited  in  which  any 
one  has  ever  possessed  any  such  belief.  Otherwise  tlio 
knowledge  is  no  longer  necessary,  and  the  doctrine  of  intui- 
tive knowledge  falls  to  the  ground.  Tct  what  are  the  facts  t 
AVe  find,  on  the  contrary,  tlmt  the  human  mind  has  found  no 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  most  palpable  absurdities,  the 
most  iinpussible  propositions,  and  the  most  obvious  violations 
of  every  physical  law.  The  Asiatics  in  particular  are  pro- 
verbially imaginative,  as  it  is  called  ;  which  consists  not  only 
in  a  great  facility  for  creating  unreal  and  fantastic  mental 
images,  but  in  actually  receiving  the  same  as  true  and  possible. 
An  Arab  finds  no  more  difficulty  in  believing  it  possible  for 
a  man  instantly  to  become  a  horse  than  he  docs  in  contem- 
plating a  removal  of  his  tent.  To  him  the  enchanted  tales 
of  the  *'Xights'  Entertainments**  are  not,  as  with  the  Euro- 
pean, an  indulgence  in  idle  fancies  known  to  be  impossible ; 
hut,  though  he  may  believe  the  particular  stories  to  be  ficti- 
tiouis  he  yet  conceives  that  they  or  their  equals  might  be 
true.  Nor  is  this  confined  to  Asia.  Perhaps  one  half  of  the 
people  of  Europe  and  America  to-day  sincerely  believe  that 
a  certain  woman  of  ancient  times  was  instantly  transformed 
into  a  "  pillar  of  salt  ** ;  that  on  certain  occasions  water  was 
turned  to  wine ;  that  in  One  instance  the  sun  and  moon  stopped 
in  their  apparent  motions  for  the  space  of  twelve  hours; 
that  a  man  lived  three  days  in  the  belly  of  a  whale  and 
came  forth  alive.  And  many  still  reverently  beUev<i  t.U%.t  <^^ 
certain  occasions  a  piece  of  bread  made^  Vs  Vwwaxv  Vkcv^^^ 
aiUf  bccome$  a  part  o!  the  \kA^  ol  ^  xo»xi  ^V^^^^  ^ 


and  decliirea  it  impuaiiible.    I 
(jiistrati)  ita  ntwiinJity  ;  uiid  yt't 
fill  of  exceptioii«,  go  on  belit 
tliuiigli  it  Imd  been  proved  in 
Wo  sue,  then,  tliut  tlio  di 
ncccsaniy  knowledge  is  wbuU. 
can  oxpcet  to  know  must  havi 
and  HuiHt  be  louglit  and  aoqaL 
tliougb  thero  are  no  luoh  thingi 
wliIuU  hatt  RriHen  from  a  confut 
tions  of  the  mind  with  tlio  rtx 
applied   to   lej^tliimto  objects- 
with  knowlc(t;ru — still  there  ure 
cloftwri  of  knowkxlge  due  to  the 
't  in  iKiiiiirud.    The  flrst  may  be  i 
knowludge,  the  second  indactivi 
Oro  difference  between  them  is 
class  must  bo  learned  as  well  as  i 
learned,  It  Is  not  powlhle  for  tl 
furant  minds  to  differ  in  opinion 
to  knowledge  of  the  second  clai 
cunceiro  th"  """  —"'  ' 
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necetfltiy  in  the  impoMibility  of  its  being  otherwiMy  while 
indncti^e  troth  if  only  neceflsary  in  actually  being  what  it  is. 
The  flrat  is  a  subjective,  the  second  an  objective,  necessity. 

NoW|  the  imperfection  of  human  knowledge  is  of  two 
kinds,  according  as  it  is  caused  by  ignorance  or  by  error — by 
the  absence  of  ideas  or  by  false  ideas. 

AVith  reference  to  troth  of  the  first  class  mentioned 
above,  viz.,  deductive,  or  a  priori^  troth,  the  mind  may  be  in 
ignorance  of  it,  but  it  can  never  be  in  error  concerning  it. 
With  reference  to  the  second  class,  however,  viz.,  inductive, 
or  a  jpoderiori,  truth,  the  mind  may  be  both  in  ignorance 
and  in  error  respecting  it 

But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  data  for  all  knowl« 
edge  of  the  first  class  must  first  be  derived  through  sense- 
perception,  and  its  higher  premises  must  first  be  established 
as  knowledge  of  the  second  class,  which  is,  therefore,  chrono- 
logically the  first 

We  must  here  take  leave  of  positively  certain  knowledge, 
which  can  only  exist  as  a  conclusion  '.from  hypothetical 
premises  purely,  so  that,  even  if  one  of  those  premises  is  an 
kxiom  or  a  physical  necessity,  its  troth  must  be  assumed  as  a 
postulate,  while  the  procets  of  ratiocination,  also  necessary 
to  reach  that  conclusion,  must  be  presumed  to  have  been  per- 
formed without  error.  This  knowledge,  when  the  contin- 
gencies are  granted,  becomes  absolute,  yot  it  alwayn  de- 
pends upon  two  or  three  oontin^ncies  which  are  in  them- 
selves merely  uncertain  propositions.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  to  the  class  of  uncertain,  or  probable,  knowl- 
edge that  our  chief  attention  should  be  directed.  And,  first, 
we  observe  that  there  are  various  grades  of  probability,  from 
that  which  is  sufficiently  certain  for  all  bnman  pnrposes  to 
that  which  is  mere  speculation.  The  most  reliable  knowl- 
edge which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  is  the  direct  testimony  of 
the  senses.  The  senses,  in  fact,  as  has  been  shown  (vol.  i,  p. 
«^l),Yuroi»h  the  mnterfsls  of  all  knowledge,  and  hut  for 
them  no  troth  could  be  appreUm^^    Thax^l^t^iilLVsk^^V 


linct,  tliuy  are  BUfHciently  ccr 
of  liny  IiuiiiiiD  action.     The; 
tioiis  to  tliia  rule.     One  is,  v.- 
discaBcd  condition.    In  this 
true  nature  of  the  object  co 
renders  tlieae  mlstakea  poBBib 
tlie  (litieaacd  Btste  of  the  app 
itantly  experiencing  nnnatan 
are  liable  to  be  taken  for,  or  • 
produced  by  the  contact  of  t 
coarec,  the  tame  la  tme  of  all 
body  ia  In  a  dleeaied  condition, 
a  ucrvons  character. 

A  second  case  of  unretlab 
where  there  is  an  effort  made  1 
senses  of  another.  This  is  lUoi 
domain.  Anangements  may 
deceiro  the  senses,  and  great  i 
been  attained.  It  is  here  that 
called  intuitions  is  rendered  mo 
succeed  Id  deceiving  the  sabjec 
has  blown  a  '••—  -  ■ 
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Agiin,  the  aenaet  often  deeeire  ni  In  taking  omul  obaer- 
vattoQi  of  natnn  under  extnordinaTy  circanutances.  Tlie 
mirage  is  ■  good  llluBtration  of  this  fact.  Bnt  nicli  illuuona 
u«  of  every-dajr  occurrence.  Objects  look  coloutl  through 
•  mist  Thej  appear  diminutive  when  viewed  at  a  uearly 
vertical  angle,  either  up  or  down.  Two  treea  standing  a 
■hort  distanee  apart  on  a  distant  hlU  appear  much  farther 
•part  than  they  really  are.  A  marble  teems  like  two  if  laid 
between  the  fingers  when  they  are  eroased.  All  these  and 
many  other  similar  phenomena  are  generally  r^arded  as 
proofs  of  the  unreliability  of  the  senses  under  unusual  cir- 
enmatanoes.  And  so  they  may  be  Uken  to  be,  so  far  as  our 
present  nhjeet  is  conceraed.  But,  when  such  phenomena 
are  more  closely  examined,  they  are  found  to  be  errors  of 
judgment,  owing  to  circnmstances  surrounding  tliem,  to 
which  the  mind  ia  not  accustomed.  The  senses  ooinmuni* 
eate  the  impreasions  just  as  they  receive  them,  but  the  gen- 
eral phenomenon  is  of  a  secondary  character,  and  requires 
an  act  of  the  miud  upon  those  impressions  as  the  basis  of 
eomiurison.  This  judgment  is  the  same  as  is  usually  ren- 
dered under  ordinaiy  circumstanoes,  but  the  circumstanecs 
being  in  these  cases  extraordinary,  the  judgment  ia  errone- 
OUB,  This  is  the  true  explanation  of  these  illudons,  and,  by 
a  parity  of  reasoning,  it  might  be  also  applied  to  the  solu- 
tion  of  all  tricks  of  legerdemain,  so  that,  unless  in  a  diseased 
condition,  the  senses  themselves  may  be  regarded  as  wholly 
reliable. 

Every  separate  act  of  the  mind,  In  acquiring  an  idea,  in- 
volves a  certain  degree  of  uncertainty.  Tlicro  arc,  as  it 
were,  loop-holes  between  each  sncceasive  step  through  which 
tlie  truth  is  liable  to  slip  out  and  escape.  There  are  throe 
degrees  of  knowledge,  each  requiring  one  additional  stpp,  or 
BC]Mtmte  mental  aet,  to  reach  It  from  the  one  below  it.  TIicm 
ideas  may  be  denominated  ro«pectivcly  perpeptionN,  judfr- 
mcnts,  and  ooncluslons.  and  ih  -  IcnnwliKlce  thiin  nc>r\ui^ed^ 
priautj,  Mooodary,  and  tcrtiarv.    VJa  \m.n«  ^icnA'j  wriw^^ 
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•ion  wliich  to  him  Ib  a  new  troth.  If,  now,  he  proceeds  to 
make  use  of  this  new  proposition  as  a  premise  from  which 
to  deduce  a  second  conclusion,  it  has  then  ceased  to  be  a  con- 
clusion, and  taken  its  rank  as  an  ordinary  judgment.  Thus 
a  proposition  may  be  made  to  serve  both  as  a  judgment  and 
as  a  conclusion,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed, but  in  case  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  mind  it  must 
itself  be  proved.  Almost  any  thing  can  be  demonstrated  by 
logic,  provided  we  are  satisfied  with  the  premises  employed. 
Tlie  greatest  sophisms  may  thus  be  maintained.  It  was 
owing  to  thb  that  logic  at  tlie  time  of  Bacon  had  fallen  into 
such  disrepute.*  Previous  to  that  time  it  had  been  the  cus- 
tom to  take  generalities  as  premises,  and  no  one  seemed  to 
think  of  the  possibility  that  they  might  need  proving  as  well 
as  the  conclusions  derived  from  them.  They  were  usually 
old,  established  maxims  of  ethics  or  metaphysics  which  no 
one  dared  to  dispute. 

It  was  then  assumed  that  these  were  included  in  the 
number  of  first  truths  or  axiomatic  ideas,  and  served  as  a 
basis  below  which  it  was  impossible  to  go.  Because,  they 
said,  there  must  be  some  starting-point,  we  must  admit  some- 
thing, or  else  we  can  not  reason  at  all.  In  this  and  in  this 
only  they  were  correct.  Because  we  must  believe  some- 
thing, however,  it  does  not  ^follow  that  we  must  admit  these 
particular  maxims.  What  that  sofAiething  is  that  we  must 
admit  in  order  to  reason,  we  will  next  endeavor  to  ascertain. 

Tlie*  questions  might  arise  now,  as  they  arose  then,  If 
conclusions  are  convertible  into  premises,  and  vice  versoj  is 
not  the  process  indefinite  ?  Must  not  every  proposition  bo 
proved  by  just  such  unproved  premises  ad  ir\finitum  t  If 
all  premises  must  be  proved,  where  sliall  we  stop  ?  Would 
it  not  render  all  attempts  to  arrive  at  troth  hopeless?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  necessity  of  a  basis  is  not  denied,  but  the 
avoidance  of  an  erroneous  basis  is  demanded.    It  has  l)een 

•  *"  loMmarmtlo  Magna,  Praefatks**  *«  Diitributio  Operif.**    (**  Works,*'  toI.  {, 
pp.  211,  SU,  220.) 


Every  „J^.'"»"'ofU„ 
«ie  ere.,  „  '°  "'"*  «ll  i, 

l"»P<«itio„.    If  ,, '?"''"■*» 
"W»S.»nJ?aa«v"    '?^'««l. 
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Tbe  snn  is  inhabited  by  such  beings,  and  iron  is  sucb  a  com* 
snodity,  therefore  there  must  bo  iron  in  the  sun.  If  cHk* 
puted,  he  might  prove  that  the  sun  is  inhabited  in  the  fol- 
lowing way :  The  sun  is  a  much  greater  and  more  beautiful 
world  than  tlie  earth,  therefore  it  is  not  reasonable  that  (vod 
wrould  place  intelligent  beings  upon  this  earth  and  not  p1uc*e 
them  also  upon  the  sun. 

Sup|x>se,  now,  we  endeavor  to  trace  this  argument  back  to 
the  original  source  of  every  conception  involved  in  it.  Since 
tenns  are  only  the  expressions  of  these  conceptions,  we  munt 
take  each  term  and  analyze  it.  The  first  term,  **  Goil,""  i.s 
found  to  consist  of  a  variety  of  conceptions  vaguely  confused 
together,  and,  when  stripped  of  imaginary  elements  and 
tested  by  the  light  of  science,  appears,  as  was  shown  in  my 
remarks  on  religion  {supra^  p.  209),  to  say  the  least,  to  lie 
wholly  outside  the  domain  of  human  knowledge.  If  such  a 
being  exists  at  all,  man  does  not,  and  in  his  present  state 
can  not,  know  it.*  His  existence,  if  a  truth,  is  one  that  can 
nut  be  apprehended  by  the  intellect.  Hie  first  premisi', 
therefore,  which  predicates  a  fact  of  this  tenn,  must  fall  witli 
the  term  itself.  Not  that  it  is  disproved,  but  that  it  can  not 
be  proved.  Tlie  chief  proposition  of  the  R»cond  premise — 
that  the  sun  is  inhabited  by  intelligent  lH?inip* — must  submit 
to  the  same  analysis.  The  sun  can  l>e  co«jnized  by  the  sense 
of  siprht,  but  we  thus  obtain  a  very  impc»rfe<*t  notion  of  what 
it  really  is.  Tlie  first  time  an  intelligent  being  should  see  it, 
he  might  think  it  was  a  mile  off  and  as  big  as  a  large  hat-brim. 
The  early  impressions  which  any  one  gets  of  it  now  are  very 
different  from  this,  because  every  child  is  taught  something 
which  science  has  already  revealed  concerning  it.  Newton 
has  analvzed  its  ravs,  astronomers  have  calculated  its  dis- 
tance,  its  magnitude,  its  motions,  and  its  attractive  force,  and 
now  more  recently  chemists  and  physicists' have  commenced 

*  Rant  MTt:  *'Zwtr  wlrd  freiUch  pich  Xiemand  rahmen  kOnnem  er  tti»»e^ 
datii  eln  Oott  .  .  .  mI  ;  denn  wenn  er  dat  welon,  m  iat  er  serade  der  Mann,  den 
kh  lingf  t  gesiiebt  bab«.**    (**  KriUk  der  itinen  Vemimf i,**  &  646.) 


^iTllI^ly  its  iluiiiiily  relatively  to  other  eubstaiK-es.  All  theeo 
lire  its  ]troi)ertii-s  simply,  and  llicse  are  all  we  can  know. 
Itiit  it  is  fdinul  to  liuve  other  properties  not  manifest  at  ordi- 
n;iry  toniporatiires.  Thc«!,  when  thoroughly  examined,  are 
fiiuiid  to  he  just  as  rcpilar  and  cliaractcristic  as  tlie  more 
iihviona  ones.  One  of  thciic  is  its  effect  when  volatilized  of 
]iiMdiiciM<;  certain  hands  upon  the  pjwctrum,  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion, anil  it  is  liy  means  of  this  effett  that  its  ])resence  in  the 
Mill  has  lieen  rendere<l  fo  certain;  for  that  one  distinct  prop- 
erty is  sufficient,  thonjili  of  coiiniC  not  «>  absolutely  conclu- 
sive as  a  frreater  nnnil>cr  would  have  rendered  it. 

Unt  let  lis  not  renounce  our  plan  of  testing  this  proposi- 
tion when  readied  liy  other  means,  because,  while  seeking  to 
|>rove  one  of  the  pnvious  premises,  viz.,  that  the  sun  must 
he  inhabited  by  iiitelli;^>nt  beinfTs,  we  have  found  it  tnie  in 
iiniillii-r  and  entirely  independent  manner.  We  have  traced 
buck  the  first  term  of  this  premise,  "the  sun,"  to  the  tnie 
M.urci',  viz.,  our  whole  knowledfje  of  it  na  revealed  by  the 
wnses.  Let  us  now  examine  the  remaining  term,  "intelli- 
fli'tit  lioinp*,"  'What  do  we  know  of  them  ?  Of  eourse,  we 
A'/(T  to  man  exclufiivclv,!v  being  cognizable  by  all  our  sensi's. 
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I  TVe  know  what  he  is,  what  he  ia  capable  of  doing  and  end  tin 
I  ing.  Putting  onr  knowledge  of  man  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  sun,  and  what  are  the  prospects  that  beings  like  him 
dwell  there?  To  say  that  some  other  kind  of  intelligent 
being,  differing  utterly  *n  all  other  respects  except  that  of 
intelligence,  dwells  there,  is  once  more  to  abandon  the  tield 
of  possible  knowledge  and  rely  again  upon  these  general  as- 
sumptions which  have  already  proved  so  unreliable.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  the  very  condition  necessary  to  our  discov- 
ery of  the  presence  of  iron  is  that  the  temperature  of  the 
sun  be  such  that  tliat  metal  is  in  a  gaseous  state — a  heat 
greater  than  it  was  possible  for  nuin  to  create  until  the  mod- 
em electric  appliances  were  discovered  and  employed.  Of 
course,  then,  this  second  premise  must  be  false,  if  by  in- 
telligent beings  num,  or  any  other  sentient  creature  known 
to  this  world,  is  meant.  Both  the  premises  upon  which 
it  was  first  proposed  to  rest  this  question  are  thus  shown  to 
be  fallacious.  The  fact  that  the  conclusion  drawn  from 
them  happens  to  be  true,  is  not  the  least  excuse  for  employing 
them.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  it  might  as  easily  have 
been  false.  Nor  is  this  an  extreme  case.  It  is  exactly  the 
manner  in  which  people  reasoned  down  to  the  age  of  Bacon. 
They  piled  up  their  syllogisms  and  soritt'S  mountain-high, 
till  they  threatened  to  deluge  the  world  with  so-called  logic. 
The  true  basis  of  knowledge  is  the  primary  apprehension 
of  truth  by  the  senses,  and  the  mode  of  reaching  it  is  the 
thorough  analysis  of  every  term  of  a  proposition,  and  the 
discovery  of  the  original  conceptions  upon  which  it  is 
founded.  This  view  is  perfectly  rational;  for  the  object 
surely  should  be  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  possible  certainty, 
and  since,  as  has  been  shown,  the  most  certain  mode  of  ap- 
prehension is  by  means  of  the  senses — and  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  is  the  original  mode,  so  that  of  course  no  sec- 
ondary  apprehension  could  possi!)ly  be  any  more  certain, 
because  a  conclusion  can  not  be  anv  more  certain  than  the 
premises  from  which  it  is  deduced,  but,  ow  \W  ^\\v^x  \v^;^^V 


liL'louf;  It  true — wiieiiiur  iii  tiie  uispanment  oi 
or  I'f  f^icts.  Two  CiiBiiS  van  not  be  parallc- 
iiis  ill  line  ami  tliu  otlicr  in  unotlier  of  tUc:^: 
nut,  at  ]ou!it,  if  one  liud  in  ilie  lust  DamiKl. 
tlic  liabilities  to  error — tint  in  tLe  original  a 
wliitli  tliese  liabilities  are  increased  the  furt 
into  tlie  ages  of  ignorance  and  imagination 
itd  long  tradition  througli  thousands  of  ind: 
the  ia{iBo  of  couturicB — any  statement  wbi 
utterly  unrvliubk'.  It  may,  it  is  true,  have  < 
uneliiingcd  tlirougliout  all  tlivse  vicissitudes, 
is  true  of  one,  it  would  be  otlierwise  with 
tliut  teiitiinony  alone  is  worthless.  It  most  1 
inure  substaiitial  to  rest  upon.  Now,  the  e 
nivre  fact,  an  event  which  has  occurred  ce 
t^uhstuntiatcd  by  testimony  alone,  can  not 
Wliy  I  llec-ause  it  can  not  be  reproduced, 
verilied.  Xut  so  with  affirming  the  existem 
Tilings,  in  the  sense  here  meant,  are  etema 
liiivc  so  far  changed  tlicir  form  as  to  have  cci 
ogiiizabic  under  the  same  name,  they  have 
tilings,  and  jMsscd  into  the  domain  of  facts. 
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pie  also  that  gives  to  literature  its  immense  importance  with 
respect  to  history ;  for  manuscripts,  books,  or  librariesi  are 
things  which  exist  and  speak  with  many  tongues. 

We  see,  therefore,  tliat,  as  far  as  testimony  itself  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  of  little  or  no  value :  the  certainty  of  the  alleged 
truth  depends  upon  its  susceptibility  to  reproduction  or 
proof.  80  that,  when  we  are  told  that  we  rely  for  almost  all 
our  knowledge  upon  what  others  tell  and  teach  us,  thougli 
we  must  admit  this,  and  nowhere  more  tlmn  in  matters  of 
science,  yet  it  is  only  valuable  and  reliable  when  we  remem- 
ber tluit  those  trutlis  still  exist,  and  that  we  can  easily  satisfy 
ourselves,  if  we  are  disposed  to  doubt,  by  reproducing  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  informants  and  our  teachers 
originally  acquired  them.  It  is  only  by  testimony  that  I  am 
able  to  affirm  tlmt  such  a  city  as  London  exists.  Yet  I  am 
sufficiently  certain  of  it,  for  my  informants  would  have  no 
inducement  to  misrepresent  a  thing  so  easily  proved. 

But  when  I  am  told  that  the  whole  world  was  overflowed 
to  the  tops  of  the  mountains  four  thousand  years  ago  or 
more,  that  is  an  event  to  which,  though  possible,  and  a  wide- 
spread human  belief,  I  am  obliged  to  give  a  widely  qualified 
credence.  It  is  only  an  alleged  fact,  long  past,  leaving,  as 
far  as  known,  nothing  which  still  exists  to  testify  to  its 
truth.  The  accounts  of  it,  if  it  ever  happened,  were  evi- 
dently written  after  many  ages  of  bar^  tradition.  I  am  far 
better  satisfied  that,  at  a  very  much  more  remote  period  of 
the  earth's  history,  there  were  no  mountains  upon  its  surface, 
and  it  was  nearly  or  quite  wholly  covered  with  water,  be- 
cause there  exist  objects  of  a  tangible  nature  which  go  to 
prove  that  such  must  have  once  been  the  case. 

Thus  much  for  the  reliability  of  testimony  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  different  species  of  truth  of 
which  it  claims  to  acquaint  us.  I^t  us  next  consider  it  in 
connection  with  the  dififercnt  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Knowledge  was  seen  to  be  eVlWt  v\\w\o\^  «t  y^^5«^^^* 
Absolute  knowledge  is  confined  to  couAwixow^  ^T^'^ra.  ^:«^^ 
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party  declare  to  be  physical  impoMibilitleSy  and  which  are 
alleged  to  have  occumd  many  centuries  ago,  but  in  proof  of 
which  certain  written  records — ^not  the  original  records,  but 
copies  and  translations  of  them — still  exist. 

In  the  first  place,  being  mere  statements  of  events  that 
have  occurred,  they  belong  to  the  class  of  propositions  having 
the  least  antecedent  probability.  They  can  not  be  repro- 
duced nor  verified.  In  the  second  place,  unlike  the  facts  of 
geology  or  archaeology,  they  have  left  no  monuments,  actually 
caused  by  them,  to  mark  either  the  date  or  the  fact  of  their 
occurrence.  In  the  third  place,  the  written  testimony  to  their 
occurrence  is  in  the  past  tense,  showing  that  some  time  at 
least  must  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  occurrence  to 
the  time  of  the  record.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  records  are 
not  in  any  case  the  original  ones.  LaHtly,  the  evidence  all 
goes  to  show  that  the  parties  who  originally  made  the  records 
and  those  who  have  copied,  translated,  and  handed  tlietii 
down,  have  all  had  the  highest  kind  of  personal  interest  in 
maintaining  their  truth.  And  when  wo  take  into  consldem- 
tion  the  further  fact  that,  in  the  ignorance  of  the  ancientB, 
such  marvelous  statements  were  of  general  credence ;  that 
they  are  not  by  any  means  confined  to  tlio^  which  have 
been  so  strenuously  supported  in  modern  times,  but  cinl)rHce 
others,  which  the  advocates  of  the  truth  of  the  latter  cuf^t 
aside  as  mere  superstitions,  but  which  are  lielicved  with 
equal  reason  to  have  also  taken  place ;  and  that  since  that 
time  others  equally  marvelous  have  been  vouched  for  by  just 
as  good  authority,  and  about  which  the  religious  world  is  di- 
vided in  opinion,  the  division  line  being  in  most  cases  noth- 
ing better  than  that  which  divides  the  different  sects — when 
we  take  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  we  muHt 
indeed  be  blind  not  to  see  that  the  foundation  for  such  alle- 
gations is  laid  in  the  sand.  As  against  the  established  laws 
of  nature— establislied,  as  I  have  shown,  by  the  very  widest 
and  most  thorough  induction -^these  alleged  violations  of 
those  laws  no  longer  possess  any  reasonable  credibility^ 
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tific  knowledge  from  the  prevailing  forms  of  knowledga 
A  glance  is  sufficient  to  show  how  great  this  difference  is. 
There  are  influences  at  work  which  tend,  even  now,  to  con- 
vert popuhu*  knowledge  into  scientific  knowledge.  Much 
of  the  former  may  roulily  be  thus  converted.  Its  present 
worthlcssness  is  not  due  to  its  inherent  nature,  but  to  the 
form  in  which  it  is  acquired,  and  the  use  that  is  made  of  it, 
or  pcrljaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  to  the  failure  to  make 
any  use  of  it.  The  illustrations  of  this  are  everj'-whcre  ob- 
trusive. They  may  be  found  in  the  knowledge  of  human 
history,  of  literature,  of  language,  of  art,  and  of  the  descrip- 
tive sciences.  It  miglit  be  easily  shown  that  all  of  these  and 
many  other  branches  of  learning  furnish  valuable  data, 
which,  scientifically  viewed,  acquire  a  dynamic  importance. 
In  all  such  cases,  therefore,  the  great  need  is  that  the  knowl- 
edge possessed  be  utilized,  tliat  its  manifold  relations  be  per- 
ceived, that  it  be  apprehended  genetically,  that  the  things 
known  be  traced  back  to  their  origin,  and  that  every  fact  be 
carefully  put  away  into  its  proper  niche  in  a  system  of  con- 
sistent thought 

DisTRiBcnov  OP  Kkowlbdob. 

That  ^  knowledge  is  power  ^  has  probably  been  faintly 
perceived  by  the  wise  of  all  ages,  and  was  quite  distinctly 
formulated  by  Lord  Bacon,*  who  also  had  a  clearer  c^mcep- 
tion  of  wluit  true  knowledge  consists  in  than  either  his  pre- 
decessors, his  contemporaries,  or  than  many  at  the  present 
day.  It  would  probably  be  regarded  as  a  truism,  if  not 
actual  tautology,  to  say  that  knowledge,  to  exert  its  power, 
must  be  possessed  by  the  mind.  And  yet  no  belief  is  moro 
prevalent,  tacit  if  not  avowed,  than  that  knowledge  in  pos- 
session of  a  few  individuals  sufficiently  avails  for  all.  But, 
aside  from  the  fallaciousness  of  this  belief  from  a  logical 
point  of  view,  it  is  exceedingly  injurious  in  its  practical  effect 

*  **  SdcntU  ct  pocmtla  btUDSBa  in  Idem  eoiaddunt**   f*  Notuiii  Organum,* 
Ub.  i,  aph.  UL) 


enables  a  very  few  to  intTw 
into  civilization  tciidit  not  i 
maiikititl,  though  possessing 
service,  capable  of  contributi 
the  contrary— and  this  is  ■ 
inequality  in  tho  distributio' 
no  small  degree  to  render 
knowledge  acquired  prejnd 
cicty.  This  fact  is  dimly  se 
to  assign  the  true  causes,  m 
the  diffusion  of  intelligcncv 
already  long  list  of  ways  ii 
itself  (vol.  i,  p.  75  ;  vol.  ii,  j 
Bcttt^r  to  appreciate  thii 
moment  to  the  principles  set 
head  of  •'  Modes  of  Aequisi 
the  Donnal  forces  of  societ* 
had,  in  tlio  early  histoi7  o 
mankind  to  pursue  the  met 
mode  they  could  be  most  s' 
regardless  of  the  amount  of  i 
incapable  of  r(ia/>t.lnv  tn  anM 
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Jong  been  a  universal  necessity  to  existence,  tliere  naturally 
grew  a  distinct  derivative  mental  attribute  recognized  under 
the  name  of  avarice^  in  obedience  to  which  the  same  t>olicy 
was  pursued  witli  unabated  energy  after  the  spur  of  want 
w;is  withdrawn,  and  wholly  regardless  of  whether  the  object 
pursued  was  nece^ssary  or  in  any  M'ay  capable  of  rendering 
exisitence  more  C4>mfortable  or  not.  So  lirmly  have  these 
characteristics  been  implanted  in  human  nature  that  tlieir 
evil  fe:itures  are  very  diflicult  to  elimiiuite  from  character ; 
and  it  has  become  proverbial  tliat  we  can  not  be  said  to  know 
a  man  until  we  have  had  dealings  with  him,  and  that  one's 
character  may  be  quite  exemplar}*  in  all  other  respects,  while 
in  matters  of  pecuniary  gain  the  passion  for  acquisition  may 
be  so  strong  that  it  becomes  a  habit  of  life  to  receive  value 
at  every  opportunity  and  to  part  with  it  only  when  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  without  regard  to  the  accepted  theories  of 
proprietary  rights.  And,  quite  aside  from  individual  cases, 
it  is  still  a  safe  principle  of  economics  that  all  men  will  in- 
crease their  acquisitions  in  any  way  which  meets  no  op])osi- 
tion,  the  milder  methods  of  doing  so  now  in  vogue  having  re- 
placed the  ruder  ones  of  early  periods  in  consefjuence  of  the 
inability  to  enforce  the  latter,  due  to  the  general  softening 
influences  of  civilization.  In  human  nature  at  large,  there  in 
no  supra-normal,  or  supererogatory,  element  {nupra^  p.  3G0), 
and  all  forms  of  business  rest  upon  strictly  egoistic  princi- 
ples.* 

Those  who  indulge  the  dream  of  a  golden  age  of  altru- 
istic morality,  when  all  this  shall  be  changed,  and  men  shall 
pursue  the  welfare  of  others  inntcad  of  tlieir  own,  are  des- 
tined to  disappointment,  and  deserve  to  be  disappointed. 
Whatever  improvement  is  made  in  the  present  system  muHt 
be  brought  about  by  the  development  of  the  means  of  equal 
self-protection,  and  not  to  any  marked  degree  by  the  growth 
of  altruism.    The  evils  now  complained  of  are  due  to  the 

*  A  <lc«d  wltlioul  a  eotttidenlioB  It  void,  •ad  equltj  wUl  ioTaUdrnte  a  Domi- 
baI  ooiuldtrAtloa. 


To  tiiis  principle  iDUst  now  be  joinc' 
omteil  in  tlie  abovo-named  cliaptcr,  viz., 
tjuisitioM,  witiiout  regard  either  to  tlie  m 
quenccs  to  otiiere,  lias  depended,  before 
f^-ing  iiiHiienccs  of  social  development  a 
kind  of  power  which  enabled  man  to  ri 
creation  and  subject  all  other  forms  of 
iun.  Intellectnal  superiority  has,  from  t 
lute  sway,  and  the  same  power  which  a 
tiood  gave  AnthropuB  Iiis  advantage  ovei 
gives  tlie  capitalist  his  advantage  over 
if,  however,  this  qualitative  difference, 
iusiMted  u[)on.  Since  tlie  origin  of  soc 
knowledge  has  played,  relatively  to  ilia 
1i:iN  iniincnBcly  increased,  na  shown  a  fe- 
that  intellet't  wholly  divorced  from  aw]! 
over  ablu  to  achieve  .iny  of  the  results 
■  superiority  oven  of  animals,  but  simply 
ulwnyit  advanced  at  a  far  greater  rate  tli 
that  llio  ratio  between  tlieir  rates  of  ad 
fliantly  l)ecn  an  increasing  one,  until  no* 
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that,  as  a  mle,  tho  inequality  of  condition  among  the  mem« 
bers  of  society  b  due  to  the  inequality  of  intelligence,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
extant  knowledge  of  the  world. 

This  also  explains  how  it  is  that  superior  intelligence 
seems  to  be,  and  in  fact  is,  a  positive  injury  in  certain  cases. 
It  puts  it  in  the  power  of  a  grasping  egoism  to  accomplisli 
its  purposes  at  the  expense  of  innocence  and  honesty.  Such, 
for  that  matter,  is  its  universal  effect,  though  in  most  cases 
this  is  to  a  great  degree  offset  by  the  corresponding  moral 
elevation  which  it  brings,  and  also  by  its  salutary  dynamic 
influence. 

From  whatever  point  of  view  this  subject  may  be  re- 
garded, there  appears  to  exist  no  adequate  excuse  for  the 
present  inequality  in  the  distribution  of  knowledge.  The 
fact  that  certain  individuals  possess  it  proves  it  to  be  extant. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  labor  has  already  been  performed  in 
its  discover}'  and  elaboration.  Its  discoverers  rarely  claim  it 
as  esoteric.  It  is  free,  yet  for  the  mass  of  social  units  as  in- 
accessible as  if  its  only  source  were  at  the  center  of  tho 
earth.  The  subject  should  be  looked  at  from  the  point  of 
view  of  social  economics,  and  not  from  that  of  morals  or 
of  sentiment.  Where  such  an  immense  increase  in  the  dy- 
namically useful  classes  of  society  can  be  so  easily  secured,  it 
is  akin  to  suicidal  to  hesitate.  Wliere  such  a  vast  saving  as 
would  result  from  the  elimination  of  the  criminal  class  is 
so  obviously  feasible,  nothing  surely  short  of  a  lack  of  com- 
plete organic  consciousness  on  the  part  of  society  could 
delay  the  prosecution  of  the  required  measures. 

All  civilisation  is  artificial.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
sentient  beings — and  this  is  the  proper  point  of  view  of 
society  as  well — that  is  most  natural  which  results  in  the 
greatest  advantage.  This  has  always  been  best  accomplished 
by  processes  which  violate  and  resist  tho  normal  course  of 
nature.    Such  processes  are  obtained  through  human  action 


ii;iti<>ii  iiiiil  tlistrihution  of  knowled 
t,.  i-liiiiKi-  iiud  t.>  niitiire.  Tlioy  are 
1.11'ctiil  int.-  tnic  arts.  Kmnvluil^t 
btill  ival  kiiwwlc-UgL-,  and  t!ie  fitot-k 
cuii:>iiit  chiefly  of  such  knowledge, 
kiiowledgv  IB  aa  mucli  more  copious 
ad  is  thu  artitieial  supply  of  food  n 
natural  su]>ply.  Xor  docs  the  pan 
quality  of  the  knowledge  wliicli  may 
atic  and  wiBC  tcleo logical  direction 
that  of  the  knowledge  of  spontan 
choice  viands  of  the  table  arc  stipe 
luiii  of  the  siKintaneoiis  earth. 

Anil,  iiftur  all,  let  those  who  so 
that  thu  certain  rcHidt  of  an  equal  d 
net — knowledge — is  fiiinply  to  com 
civilixation  and  bring  man  back  on< 
the  inequality  now  exiHting  is  unnati 
Mnw  of  the  tcnn.  Differences  in  t 
in  intelligence,  and  in  the  degree  of 
pcnd  upon  circiunetances  in  the  h 
Equal  distribution  of  knowledge  will 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

BDUOATIOS.^ 
Vfoam  xsAjre  to  knowledob;  fifth  and  last  pbozimati 

BVDy  AVD  1MI11AL  MBAN8  TO  THE  ULTIMATB  XND  OF  OOKA- 
HOST. 

BdacfttiM  tiM  Idg^ett  appEcAtloa  of  the  indirect  inetliod  of  eooatloii— Atuin 
mcnt  of  cade  through  meens ;  otfiniadoii  ooly  poeeible  through  generali* 
atioo— EUmiaelkm  of  eelf-eiccutiiig  proceteet  Inadequacy  of  the  word 
^  edncatioB  **«-DeflnitioDa  of  cducatioii— The  five  kinds  of  education,  rix.,  of 
eiperienoe,  of  diidpline,  of  culture,  of  mcmrch,  and  of  Infonnation— Edu. 
cation  of  eiperlence— Education  of  discipline — ^Education  of  culture— Edu- 
cation  of  roMarch — Education  of  Information — ^Education  a  aodal  function 
— ComparatiTC  intelligence  of  the  different  hrtncliet  of  goTemroent— The 
railroad  problem — ^Tendency  of  the  state  to  enlarge  its  Jurisdiction — GoTcm- 
ment  peculiarly  adapU-d  for  conducting  scientific  work — Still  better  for  con- 
ducting educatkmal  work— Claims  of  state  education— Absurdities  of  prirate 
education— Universal  education— Need  of  educating  the  dangerous  and  de- 
pendent clamtcK— Need  of  cqualliing  the  amount  of  education^O>mpulsory 
cducation^Limitt  to  be  set  to  unirersal  education^Education  of  women — 
The  matter  of  education— Educational  curriculums— Deterniioation  and 
utilization  of  special  aptitudes— Means  of  education — Method  of  education 
—Conclusion. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  highest  application  which 
the  hnroan  race  is  capable  of  making  of  the  indirect  method 
of  conation — the  loftiest  flight  of  inventive  art. 

*  This  chapter  Is  simply  an  tbrldgnent  of  a  much  roort  oitendcd  treatise  on 
Bducation  which  was  written  In  1878,  and  then  designed  to  form  the  closing 
portion  of  this  work.  Owing  to  the  amount  of  space  necessarily  required  In  the 
elaboration  of  the  argument  Itaclf,  the  Impracticability  of  carrying  out  this  plan 
Has  been  apparent  from  the  time  that  the  outline  of  the  work  was  recast  in 
1877.  While  It  would  b<!  gratifying  to  embody  thcM  more  amplified  views  on 
•o  Tital  a  question,  It  will  probably  be  conceded  by  the  reader  that  this  was  not 


direct  cfforta  to  attain  tliat  end, 

"lined,  und  wm-oessful  Bcheme  for 

nesH.     Sncli  a  sclieme  must  have 

c<iual  diHtriI)ntion  of  the  extant  Jen 

_     Tlic  cliief  distingnishing  chanu 

inventive,  or  indirect  method  ia  tl 

memo  wajtc  of  force  «-hieh  necessa 

muacular,  or  direct  metho.1.     By  p 

icid  teqaema,  tlio  brain-force  ia 

euorj-j.  of  the  body  to  touch  tile  at 

nomcna,  and  tlius  cause  existing  e! 

would  olhcrmse  bo  the  laborious  . 

ism.     The  secret  of  aucecsa  in  th 

qnanitance  with  the  true  means  to  1 

remote  the  means  from  tbe  end    , 

■ncanj  the  greater  the  disproportio, 

the  effect,  the  lea,  the  effort  and  the 

At  the  same  time  it  ia  true  th 
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Hence  the  progreM  of  civilijcutioii  liua  been  lueanuretl  by  tbe 
increase  attained  in  the  power  of  identifying  remote  niean^. 
The  most  remote  meaua  ia  not,  however,  the  only  one  wliich 
•can  be  employed.  Tlie  proximate  means  are  of  all  degrees 
of  remotenessi  but  each  is  more  successful  in  pro{>ortion  as 
it  is  more  removed  from  the  end.  The  problem  usually  is 
to  eliminate  as  great  a  number  as  possible  of  these  intenne- 
diate  terms.  All  effort  expended  on  the  first  term  is  wasted 
if  the  second  can  be  employed,  and  all  expended  on  the 
fourth  is  lost  if  a  practical  grasp  of  the  fifth  is  possible. 

The  deeper  ground  for  this  superior  eflieaey  of  the  re- 
moter means  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  such  a  series  really  repre* 
sents  an  ever-widening  circle  of  generalisation.  The  more 
remote  means  stand  for  more  comprehensive  principles,  and 
he  who  grasps  the  most  remote  means  to  a  given  end  com« 
prehends  the  widest  law  governing  the  given  phenomenon. 

Oeneralization  is  the  condition  of  organization.  Organi- 
zation can  only  proceed  in  proportion  as  the  ])henomena  to 
be  organized  are  generalized.  Ilenco  organization  is  the 
certain  measure  of  the  advance  made  by  the  intellectual 
method.  In  fact,  every  application  of  that  method  is  in  the 
nature  of  organization.  To  seize  the  means,  is  true  gcnerali- 
zation ;  to  apply  them,  is  true  organization. 

The  final  object  which  Dynamic  Sociology  seeks  is  the 
organization  of  happiness.  Tliis  it  aims  to  accompli^^h  in 
the  legitimate  way,  by  seizing  and  applying  the  most  remote 
means  to  that  end.  The  purpose  of  the  last  five  chapters 
has  been  to  generalize  from  the  end  itself  up  to  the  most 
remote  means  discoverable.  In  doing  this  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  consider  the  principal  proximate  means,  to  each  of 
which  a  chapter  has  been  devoted.  This  ultimate  means  is 
at  length  found  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  call  **  education.*'  This  must  be  roganled  as 
the  initial  term,  and  also  as  the  true  jwint  d^appui  of  the 
system. 


pulsion,  and  applied  to  points  of  tbe  Bystem  wtiich  are  lower 
in  tlicecule  of  (;uneralizBtion  and  orgnnization,  must  reprc- 
Bcnt  BO  much  wasted  energy.  This,  of  conrBe,  is  on  the  aa- 
eiiiiiption  that  a  more  remote  means  has  been  made  use  of, 
and  is  tquully  true  wliether  this  means  be  the  absolutely 
most  remote  and  general  or  only  a  proximute  means ;  but,  as 
aK'ady  remarked,  the  less  remote  the  means  employed,  the 
greater  the  power  required  to  propel  the  system. 

In  the  prcBt  system  of  Dynamic  Soeiologj-,  involving  the 
gcnL'raliMtion  of  the  most  complex  laws  of  being  and  the 
orftanization  of  social  Qctivitiea  and  individual  feelings,  there 
is  found  no  occasion  for  modifying  in  the  least  particular 
these  fundamental  principles  which  hold  so  obriously  in  the 
field  of  phycicK  and  mechanics.  We  shall  find  that  not  only 
may  the  ultimate  end,  happiness,  he  left  to  take  care  of  itself, 
hut  that  nil  the  intermediate  proximate  means  to  that  end, 
pruRrcss,  action,  opinion,  nnd  knowledge,  may  also  be  so  left. 
And  we  shall  further  find  that  both  the  increase  of  intel- 
icctnal  capacity  and  tho  origination  of  knowledge  must  be 
clawed  aniiing  the  proximate  ends  which  will,  in  the  present 
etatQ  of  society,  follow  of  necessity  from  the  application  of 
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the  initial  *  meana,  which  oonaista  solely  in  the  diatributioa 
of  tlie  already  known. 

Let  OS  examine  each  of  these  stepa  from  this  point  of 
Tiew: 

1.  The  direct  pursuit  of  happitu^B^  oven  by  the  individ- 
nal,  is  proverbially  barren  of  results.  The  voluntary  deter- 
mination to  be  happy  rarely  secures  its  aim.  The  more  in- 
tently the  mind  tixes  itself  upon  this  end  the  more  complete- 
ly the  end  itself  eseapes.t  IlappinesSi  which  only  results  from 
the  full  normal  exercise  of  functioUi  must  necessarily  be  in- 
cidental to  such  exercise,  which,  physiologically  viewed,  is 
the  end,  though  morally  this  incident  becomes  the  supreme 
end.  In  seeking  to  attain  it  by  a  direct  effort  of  the  will,  the 
moral  end  is  confounded  with  the  physiological  end,  and 
happiness  pursued  as  a  physiological  end  c«in  not  be  attained, 
liince  it  is  not  such  an  end.  Therefore,  even  for  the  individ- 
ual, happiness  can  only  bo  secured  by  the  adoption  of  such 
indirect  means  as  will  best  nmintain  the  constant  exercise  of 
the  normal  functions — means  which  bear  no  direct  resem- 
blance to  the  end  sought  and  attained. 

Considered  from  the  social  point  of  view,  the  powerless- 
ness  of  direct  efforts  to  confer  happiness  upon  the  members 
of  society  is  still  more  apparent.  Imagine  a  positive  8tatu- 
tory  enactment  simply  requiring  all  citizens  to  bo  happy  t 
The  utmost  that  society  has  ever  sought  has  lieen  to  apply 
the  second  indirect  means,  and  so  to  control  action  as  to  se- 
<*ure  happiness.    But  even  this  it  has  rarely  attempted  in  its 

*  No  confufion  oan  arinc  from  tht  enplojmrat  of  the  tpparontly  opponltf 
wordi  **  ultimate  **  and  **  Initial  **  to  tlie  name  term  of  the  Hcrlen,  when  It  It  remom- 
tienni  that  thin  term  muM  tomettmen  be  contemplated  an  the  mo^  mnoie  fmia 
the  ultimate  end,  and  tomettmee  an  the  »tartlng«polnt  of  an  active  njPtcm.  In 
the  former  ca-^e,  It  will  be  regarded  at  ultimate,  or  lent;  In  the  latter,  aii  Initial, 
or  Oritt.  80  with  the  Intermediate,  or  proilmatc,  temin,  which  are  ncc««tiMirlly  cnn- 
templated  ai  ends  when  tlie  mind  panK'S  from  the  ultimate  end  toward  the  lnl> 
tial  meani,  and  aa  meana  when  It  pa«aea  from  the  Initial  meana  toward  the  ultU 
Biatc  end.  Thejr  arc  proilmate  meana  when  regarded  aa  meana,  and  proilmate 
tttda  wlien  regarded  aa  enda. 

t  SIdgwick*a  •*  Hetboda  of  Ethica,**  Undoo,  1S74,  p.  41. 


UK  LMli.'iil.(ti;<l  to  (litiuiiiitli    tlio  aitiouii 
liavc  fdt'U'ulikrii  ini1ia|iiiiliL'H^  mtlicr  t)i: 
tluviTtiinuiit,  wliii-li   I  liuvo   cliuructt 
non-pnigrciwive  Biid  simply  conaen'Bti 
vrthvliwK  Bu  far  omployed  tlio  Indirect  n 
two  genu  ml  izat  ions.     Still,  its  purcha 
RVBtcrn  lias  been  so  slight  that,  after  atti 
this  douhly  negative  way,  it  lias  only  st 
as  to  nuutnilize  the  effect  of  antagonizii 
forces  und  tu  prc-serve  the  social  organii 

If,  however,  wo  grant  that  social  p 
matter  by  what  mcaru,  t*.  «.,  that  the  mi 
nntiiro  arc  utilised  by  man,  the  end,  hi 
matter  nf  coiimc,  and  without  any  dir 
This  will  taVo  care  of  itself,  provided  th« 
itK  allainmetit  be  legitimately  secured  ni 

i.  Hut  prmjivM  as  tlins  defined,  « 
can  no  iiinre  Iw  directly  wcurod  than  c 
of  wliich  it  is  the  immediate  means, 
ever  elcarly  pcrcclvc<l  hv  ♦'"•  ' — '  '  ' 
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Great '  wifdom  in  legislation  might  check  many  retrogrea. 
aive  tendonoieti  if  not  create  aome  progressive  ones,  without 
rising  to  the  highest  degree  of  generaliiation.  It  might 
accomplish  this  by  making  one  or  two  removes,  and  employ- 
ing the  means  which  the  hws  of  action  and  of  thought  aif« 
ford.  Thb  would  constitute  attractive  legislation,  to  which 
no  society  has  as  yet,  except  accidentally,  attained.  But  by 
no  possibility  can  social  progress  be  directly  achieved. 

Yet,  if  men  be  induced,  by  whatever  means,  to  perform 
the  appropriate  actions,  progress  will  necessarily  result  with- 
out direct  effort.  If  ethical  and  especially  dynamic  actions 
prevail,  the  materials  and  forces  of  nature  will  be  utilized, 
the  reforms  needed  will  be  effected,  and  progress  will  be 
already  secured.  This  first  proximate,  like  the  ultimate  end 
may  then  be  safely  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 

8.  Regarding  (iction  next  as  an  end,  we  shall  see  the 
uniform  application  of  this  law.  Men  may  indeed  be  con- 
strained to  act  and  to  desist  from  action,  and,  in  so  far  as  im- 
pulsive actions  are  concerned,  such  compulsory  and  prohibi- 
tive legislation  may  l)e  regarded  as  an  application  of  the 
indirect  means  supplied  by  the  desires.  As  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  XI  (vol.  ii,  p.  318),  such  action  is  really  voluntary 
and  in  obedience  to  the  resultant  of  the  two  forces  antago- 
nizing each  other  within,  the  desire  to  commit  the  act  and 
the  desire  not  to  be  punished.  But  impulsive  actions  are 
never  progressive,  so  that  whatever  success  may  attend  this 
practice  it  has  no  effect  upon  the  issue.  Many  deliber- 
ative actions  may  also  be  influenced  in  the  same  way,  par- 
ticularly ethical  actions,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
wrong  and  the  prohibited  has  been  well-nigh  obliterated. 
But  neither  are  ethical  actions  progressive,  and  the  method 
of  both  the  political  and  the  moral  codes  may  be  regarded 
as  statical  in  its  results  and  practically  a  direct  one. 

But  when  we  come  to  dynamic  actions  we  find  a  marked 
distinction.  These  are  wholly  uninfluenced  by  any  legisla- 
tive fiat.     They  proceed  from  ideo-motor  phenomena  beyond 
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i..«..i.;u.  mm  uot  mu  intfllfCtU 
action  other  means  must  bo  e«i 
pliod  or  witlihetd. 

4.  All  tlie  higher  forms  of  c 
Intellectual  operations  which  irn 
affect  them.  The  general  condu 
by  the  opinioM  held,  and  witho 
it  is  wholly  impoasibla  pereeptfl: 
Yet  let  the  sentiments,  opinioni 
changed,  and  the  character  of  its 
effort  to  that  end,  bo  corregpondi 
gpessive  principles,  no  matter  ho- 
gressive  actions  will  result.  Wit 
the  latter,  regarded  as  the  end  sot 
low  as  a  natural  sequence. 

Tlie  attempt  to  cliange  opinior 
frequently  made.  Jfo  one  wilt  b 
plied  to  thid  end  has  been  a  eigni 
than  a  false  admiasion  of  such  chi 
tcrcBt  hna  ever  been  obtained.  T 
in  which  force  may  and  does  sccut 
opinion,  but  the  acceptance  of  cert 
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^*kich  are  opinions  whose  data  are  not  suppressed,  but  ar<j 
freely  promulgated.  Tbis  law  explains  souietbing  more  tliau 
the  religious  beliefs  of  the  world.  It  explains  the  prevailing 
**  public  sentiment  '*  of  every  nation  and  section  of  the  world, 
and  sliows  why  it  is  so  diiBcult  to  introduce  the  views  of  one 
country  or  section  into  anotlier,  however  superior  they  may 
be  in  point  of  reasonableness.  The  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple may  be  made  here,  though  slightly  anticipating  its  more 
natural  place.  It  is  simply  that  true  views  may  as  easily  be 
created  by  this  method  ((f  exclusion  as  false  ones,  which  latter 
is  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  fact  is  usually  regarded. 
The  more  or  less  arbitrary  exclusion  of  error,  i.  «.,  of  false 
data,  is  to  a  great  degree  justifiable,  especially  where  the 
true  data  supplied  consist  of  verified  experiences,  and  all  the 
nijeans  of  re-verifying  them  are  left  free.  But  the  same  end 
is  practically  attained  by  the  intentional  supply,  on  a  large 
scale  and  systematically  carried  out,  of  such  true  data  with- 
out effort  to  exclude  the  false.  This,  however,  is  the  essence 
of  what  is  here  meant  by  education,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  Fjstematii)  process  for  the  manufacture  of  correct  opin- 
ions. As  such,  it  is  of  course  highly  inventive  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  the  same  must  be  said  of  all  modes  of  producing 
desired  beliefs  by  the  method  of  exclusion. 

Wliile  opinion,  considered  as  an  end,  can  not  be  directly 
destroyed,  createtl,  changed,  or  affected,  still,  if  we  assume  the 
appropriate  data  for  influencing  it  in  any  desired  way  to  be 
supplied,  we  need  no  longer  have  a  care  for  the  result,  which  is 
secured  without  further  effort  in  the  application  of  the  means. 

•5.  The  data  of  all  opinions,  or  states  of  mind  which  form 
the  basis  for  ethical  or  dynamic  action,  consist  in  hwwledge^ 
or  apprehended  truth.  This  acquisition  of  knowled^S  or 
apprehension  of  truth,  can  only  l>e  sparingly  secnrod  by 
d»rect  efforts.  The  senses  are  always  receiving  iniproRsions, 
and,  where  theee  are  true  and  so  presented  that  the  mtIcs  of 
inferences  following  each  and  leading  to  a  conception  will 
be  all  correctly  drawn,  such  conceptions  will  correspond  with 
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biological  law  of  direct  equilibration  will  strengthen  the  in- 
tellcct,  while  the  knowledge  after  it  hu8  been  obtained  will 
expand  the  views.  If  it  is  complained  that  this  niuiit  be  an 
exceedingly  slow  prqcessi  it  can  only  be  answered  tluit  it  is 
the  only  practicable  method  at  the  present  time.  Better  than 
any  artificial  gymnastics,  or  efforts  to  cultivate  the  intellect 
by  brilliant  flights  into  the  empty  realms  of  pure  reason,  will 
the  solid  contact  with  things  tend  to  carry  nutrition  to  those 
cells  of  the  brain-tissue  which  lie  in  such  relations  as  to  en- 
large and  develop  the  organ  of  thought.  Intellectual  exer- 
4!ise  upon  idealities  tends  to  destroy  the  reasoning  power  of 
the  mind  by  denying  to  it  the  terms  of  the  relations  which  it 
seeks  to  grasp,  and  habituating  it  to  conceive  such  relations 
to  exist  when  some  of  their  terms  are  wanting.  The  intel- 
lect becomes  irrational,  and  as  such  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  real  knowledge  possessed.  But,  accustomed  to  demand 
the  presence  of  all  the  terms  of  the  relations,  it  soon  becomes 
incapable  of  deducing  irrational  conclusions,  and  refuses  to 
reason  until  the  data  for  a  rational  deduction  are  all  supplied. 
It  is  in  this  quality,  to  a  great  degree,  that  the  man  of  sci- 
ence is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  race.  As  a  brain- 
builder,  nothing  is  so  eminently  effective  as  constant  and  in- 
timate dealings  with  broad  and  practical  truth. 

The  permanent  increase  of  brain-power  is  a  strictly  bio- 
logical question.  It  means  permanent  alteration  of  tissue. 
This  can  only  be  accomplished  in  two  ways :  by  direct  equi- 
libration, or  the  Lamarckian  law  of  increase  by  use ;  and  by 
indirect  equilibration,  or  the  Darwinian  law  of  hereditary 
selection.  Tlie  jwtency  of  the  latter,  even  in  a  state  of 
nature,  is  now  thoroughly  recognized  by  all  biologists,  and  it 
has  had  its  full  share  of  influence  in  making  man  what  he  is. 
"When  artiticially  directed  by  human  intelligence,  this  law 
ceases  to  be  secular,  and,  from  the  quickness  and  certainty  of 
its  results,  takes  its  place  alongside  of  the  methods  by  which 
man  modifies  the  physical  and  material  condition  of  the 
world.    If,  therefore,  society  could  once  fairly  awaken  t^ 
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that  made  to  the  previous  one  as  the  two  questions  resemble 
esLcli  otiier.  Just  as  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  constitutes 
the  only  present  practical  means  of  developing  the  intellect, 
«o  the  distribution  of  knowledge  constitutes  the  amply  suffi- 
cient moans  to  its  further  origination. 

The  present  marked  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to 
devote  itself  to  the  origination  of  knowledge  ought  to  be 
a  sufficient  guarantee  that  it  would  do  so  under  any  circum- 
stances. That  so  much  is  originated  now,  when  so  few  pos- 
sess high  intelligence,  makes  it  certain  that  far  more  will  be 
originated  when  all  shall  possess  high  intelligence.  In  fact, 
tliere  is  now  a  vast  amount  of  truth  dinoovered  from  which 
society  receives  no  benefit,  far  more  than  that  from  which  it 
actually  receives  benefit.  This  consists  in  reJufCovenj.  The 
unorganized  condition  of  knowledge  renders  it  posriible  for 
tliousands  of  bright  minds  to  devote  life-long  energies  to  the 
rediscovery  of  truth  which  may  have  been  already  not  only 
discovered  but  applied  to  the  arts  before  their  researches 
were  commenced.  Contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  the 
tendency  of  the  mind  is  to  original  research  and  practical 
application.  So  great  is  this  mental  bias,  that  such  research 
«nd  application  are  being  constantly  undertaken  without  due 
preparation.  The  superficiality  which  should  be  complained 
of  is  that  which  narrows  down  to  practical  things  before  a 
sufficient  foundation  has  been  laid  in  theoretical  preparation. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  the  opposite  kind  of  superficiality  from 
that  which  is  commonly  deplored.  Wliile  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  the  most 
general  laws  and  principles  is  really  the  most  practical  knowl- 
edge which  it  is  possible  to  confer,  this  course  is  universally 
condemned,  and  one  approved  which  aims  to  confer  an  ex- 
Laufitive  acquaintance  with  a  very  few  special  facts  and 
methods.  The  result  of  this  species  of  education  is  to 
strengthen  the  tendency  to  pursue  narrow  and  unproduc- 
tive specialties,  thus  increasing  the  real  superficiality  of  so- 
ciety.   It  is  this  same  false  conception  of  the  practical  which 
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ftfter  I  euefnl  conddention  of  tliem  nU,  has  been  cLoeen,  ts 
upon  the  whole  leut  objectionable,  to  convey  the  notion 
K-hich  it  is  here  essential  to  convey — a  nunifest  both  from 
its  etymology  and  from  its  popular  meaniiij^.  From  the  for- 
mer point  of  new,  the  word  really  has  reference  to  some 
species  of  "dnwing  out"  of  the  mind,  which  either  menns 
alteration  of  brain-tissne  or  it  means  nothing,  a  result  wlimie 
perceptible  production  within  the  life-time  of  any  individual 
is  clearly  impoasible  {fupra,  p.  482).  From  the  |)opular  point 
of  view,  the  number  of  attributes  which  it  puexcsses  is  very 
great  and  varied,  constituting  it  one  of  those  vague,  undif- 
ferentiated terms  which  science  abhors,  and  which  Iiave  for 
their  chief  function  to  breed  confusion  of  ideas. 

As  this  word  haa,  however,  been  frequently  defined  by 
high  authorities,  a  few  of  these  deliuitions  may  not  prove 
amiss. 

Let  ns  first  quote  the  editor  of  "  The  Popular  Science 
Uonthly,"  who  is  a  well-known  advocate  of  higher  education : 
"  Education  is  a  leading  <yut  of  the  faculties,  and  the  very 
word  determines  the  method.  It  is  not  a  forcing  out,  a  driv- 
ing out,  or  a  grinding  out  by  machinery,  but  a  proceas  that 
expressly  axelndea  the  oompnUlve  or  coereive  element— a 
Uading  ovi,  which  impllea  that  the  indlridaal  material  to  be 
acted  upon  has  a  nature  that  must  be  respected  and  acted 
upon  in  a  given  way."  * 

It  is  but  just,  however,  to  the  editor  of  "  TIic  Popular 
Science  Monthly  "  to  quote  another  of  his  nttemnccs  made 
five  years  later,  In  which  it  would  sppear  that  his  mind  hsd 
undergone  considerable  change,  not  to  say  made  conoidcr* 
able  progress,  during  its  five  years'  earnest  advocacy  of  the 
higher  education.  Hesnys:  "  The  crudcnesa  and  inefllciency 
of  toBching  are  cxcumnI  upon  tlie  plea  that  mental  dim:ip1iiiu 
is  the  thing  aimed  at  in  study.  Oar  whole  school  system  is 
imbued  with  this  vicious  fallacy,  which  is  the  great  obstncle 
to  rationalizing  school  methods.  The  knowledge  that  is  of 
■  TeL  <rl  (April,  IITSX  V-  )*•• 
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enoe  a  vital  process."  Here,  again,  is  embodied,  along  with 
the  idea  that  knowledge  received  by  the  luind  can  have  no 
effect  in  developing  the  intellect,  the  further  idea  that  such 
an  effect  may  be  easily  produced  without  the  mind  receiving 
any  knowledge. 

Professor  Alexander  Bain,  in  **  Education  as  a  Science,"  * 
cites  a  number  of  definitions  of  education.  That  of  the 
founders  of  the  Prussian  national  system  is  *^  the  hunnoni- 
ous  and  equable  evolution  of  the  human  powers,'*  which 
Stein  elaborates  as  follows:  ^^By  a  method  based  on  the 
nature  of  the  mind,  every  power  of  the  soul  to  be  unfolded, 
every  crude  principle  of  life  stirred  up  and  nourished,  all 
one-sided  culture  avoided,  and  the  impulses  on'  which  the 
strength  and  worth  of  men  rest,  carefully  attended  to." 
In  this,  once  more,  while  we  hear  about  *'  culture,"  we  hear 
nothing  about  infarmationj  and  the  chief  defect  of  tlie  Ger- 
man educational  system  is  believed  to  be  too  exclusive  at- 
tention to  culture  on  the  one  hand  and  to  specialism  on  the 
other. 

Mr.  James  Mill's  definition  f  was  as  follows :  "  To  render 
the  individual  as  much  as  possible  an  instrument  of  happi- 
ness, first  to  himself,  and  next  to  other  beings."  The  sound- 
ness of  this  in  the  abstract  is  invincible,  but,  since  it  contains 
no  hint  at  the  method,  it  can  not  really  bo  regarded  as  a  defi- 
nition of  education  at  all,  but  rather  as  a  mode  of  stating 
the  utiliurian  doctrine.  The  question  is  no  longer  as  to  the 
end  but  the  means. 

Ilerbert  Spencer  X  admtu  that  **  acquirement  of  every 

•  P.  1.  C/.  JaiDM  DoBtldMNi,  •«  LMtvfM  oa  tbt  Bittory  of  Bduettlon  In 
Pnifs'iA  and  EnglAiid,**  p.  8S. 

f  **  EnCTclopedU  Britaanlcs,**  MTMitli  edition,  IS41  Article  "*  Educttlon,** 
p.  483. 
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a  **  pedagogue  "  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  about  the  same 
thing  as  a  pedant  Hk  duty  is  simply  to  polish  off  young 
people  the  same  as  a  dancing*master  is  expected  to  do.  The 
fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  time  now  devoted  to  edu- 
cation is  spent  on  the  ornamental  part  is  a  very  obtrusive  one, 
and  has  been  much  appealed  to  by  the  scientific  school  of 
educaton.  The  truths  instilled  are  of  the  derivative  and  at- 
tenuated class  {iupra^  pp.  498,  SST),  and  even  these  form  only 
a  snudl  percentage  of  what  is  taught  The  bulk  of  the  in- 
struction consists  in  the  polite  arts.  It  is  teaching  how  and 
not  teaching  what;  even  those  arts  whose  acquisition  might 
be  aooompanied  with  information  being  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  the  former  idea.  Beference  has  already  been 
made  {supra^  p.  601)  to  this  fact  as  respects  the  rudimentary 
branches,  and  it  may  be  here  added  that  the  same  holds  true 
throughout  the  received  curriculum  for  higher  branches. 
Not  to  speak  of  art  itself-— music,  drawing,  painting,  etc. — 
the  form  in  which  liUrature  is  studied  makes  it  virtually  an 
art.  The  learning  of  foreign  langiuiges  clearly  illustrates 
this,  and  the  idea  of  learning  language  as  a  body  of  princi- 
ples rarely  occurs  to  the  teacher.  Even  poetry  and  belles 
lettrea  in  general  are  presented  as  arts  to  be  imitated  in 
small  things,  rather  than  as  the  best  forms  for  the  expres- 
sion of  great  truths. 

This  merely  ornamental  education,  this  culture  witliout 
information,  Mr.  Spencer  very  pleasantly  likens  to  the  flower 
which  the  florist  aims  to  secure  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant,  and  which  to  him  is  the  end  souglit  and  the  final 
product  of  his  more  serious  labors.  The  flhe  arts,  heUiH- 
lettrei^  and  refined  accomplishments  of  cultured  peoples  he 
calls,  from  the  same  analogy,  the  **  efilorcicence  of  civilixn- 
tion.'*  *  Tills  is  very  fine,  but  is  there  not  a  flaw  in  the 
symbol  somewhere!  Is  the  flower  of  the  gardener  a  suit- 
able example  t  Is  it  a  normal  flower  t  Certainly  not.  It  \a 
abnormaL    Its  stamens  and  pistils  have  been  converted  into 

•  Lot.  eU.,  pp.  78»  74. 
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businett,  or  the  amassing  of  a  fortune  to  do  with  ^  Oreek  and 
algebra,*'  with  Latin  versification,  with  '^a  leading  out  of 
the  faculties,"  with  ^*  the  higher  discipline  of  the  mind  and 
heart,"  with  "culture,''  ** erudition,"  or  the  "efflorescence  of 
civilization  "  t  Obviously  nothing  whatever,  and,  so  .long  as 
tliefte  remain  the  objects  of  education,  it  can  never  be  of  the 
least  assistance  to  experience.  Yet  the  sole  object  of  ex- 
perience is  knowledge.  The  question,  therefore,  becomes 
whether  it  is  possible  for  a  portion  of  the  required  knowledge 
to  be  conferred  by  education — by  the  education  of  informa- 
tion. 

It  may  as  well  be  pointed  out  that  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinction between  experience  and  education  is  that  between 
the  genetic  and  the  teleological  method.  Experience,  like  all 
other  genetic  processes,  is  accompanied  by  waste,  by  the  ab- 
solute loss  of  all  but  a  small  differential  of  the  progress 
gained  (supra^  p.  86).  Education,  like  all  teleological  proc- 
esses, is  economical,  seeks  remote  ends  through  tangible 
means,  and  achieves  results  wholly  disproportionate  to  the 
efforts  expended.  If  this  mode  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
therefore,  can  be  shown  to  be  applicable  to  the  common  pur- 
suits of  life,  every  consideration  of  human  interest  demands 
its  adoption.  The  only  problem  remaining  is  the  practical 
one  of  applying  it 

The  accomplishment  of  remote  ends  through  means  has 
been  shown  to  consist  in  a  generalisation  of  the  laws  affecting 
the  given  result.  If  the  practical  affairs  of  life  are  not  sub- 
ject to  laws  which  are  capable  of  such  generalization,  then 
is  the  application  of  the  teleological  method  impracticable ; 
but,  if  they  are  governed  by  laws  capable  of  generalization, 
this  method  is  applicable.  Tlie  education  of  knowledge  can 
only  proceed  through  the  inculcation  of  more  or  less  gcncnil 
principles  underlying  practical  interests  and  affairs.  T]m 
it  is  calculated  to  accomplish.  Tliat  such  principle8  exipt 
and  are  widely  recognized,  few  will  deny.  The  expression 
^  business  principles "  does  not  come  from  the  theor 


is  ciTtaiiily  k-j^itiiiiute,  wlictlie 
far  btttiT  ami  clieap<;r  way. 

All  tin;  activiticriof  life  are 
ful  i'litLTpH^ea  are  prosecuted 
and  unvuryirig  priticiple§.     Tl 
OS  a  rule  not  scienttGcally,  kn 
tliougli  perhaps  a  laborious,  is 
To  make  tlieiii  tlic  subject  of 
utily  possible  aod  practicable,  I 
sinible.    In  practice  it  would  I 
bound  np  with  all  otlior  truths 
knowledge  attainable  would  b 
bearing  upon  the  tnoxt  special  v< 
out  descending  to  teclinical  instr 
the  most  ncccesar^*  and  import 
buiiian  life  miglit  tind  place  in  a 

EnCCATlOS   OF 

As  regards  the  education  of 
the  mnliflcatioii  of  brain-tiiwuo 
the  mind  with  the  data  for  tbouj 
«-onct>med,  enough  has  already 
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preision  resiilU  from  an  alteration  more  or  len  permanent  ot 
tlie  matter  of  the  organ  of  thought.  To  attempt  to  draw 
this  line  between  transient  and  permanent  iinpree^ions  would 
either  ignore  the  phenomena  of  memory  or  place  every  im- 
pression remembered  for  the  least  duration  of  time  in  the 
permanent  list  as  physiological.  It  is  the  fact  that  all  mental 
action  is  tlie  product  of  physiological  action  that  renders 
real  brain-development  possible.  Every  impression  received, 
every  comparison  made,  every  thought  evolved,  every  truth 
grasped,  is  not  only  accompanied  but  caused  by  a  correspond- 
ing  modification  of  brain-tissue.  But  so  subtile  are  tliese 
molecular  changes  that  in  the  whole  course  of  a  life-time 
they  may  not  make  a  perceptible  difference  in  the  quantity 
or  quality  of  the  brain.  Moreover,  there  may  be?  change 
without  increase,  modification  of  tissue  without  improve- 
ment of  structure.  There  may  also  be  deterioration,  both 
quantitative  and  qualitative. 

What,  then,  is  mental  discipline  ?  How  is  character 
formed?  Obviously  by  organizing  mental  states  so  as  to 
elicit  consistent  and  useful  action.  But  action  is  the  result 
of  ideation,  and  this  depends  upon  previous  impressions 
converted  into  conceptions.  And  what  is  all  this  but  tlie 
acquisition  of  knowledge?  It  can  only  Xte  one  other 
thing,  and  that  is  the  acquisition  of  that  which  is  not  knowl- 
edge, f.  e,f  of  error.  Discipline  either  produces  knowledge 
or  it  produces  error.  Character  is  either  true  or  false.  If 
it  be  a  fact  that  there  is  a  discipline  which  rcKults  in  neither 
knowledge  nor  error,  then  it  must  be  an  empty  bubble,  and 
this  claim  is  supported  by  the  inanity  of  many  '^  disciplined  ^' 
minds. 

Granting,  then,  the  importance  and  desirability  of  disci- 
pline, how  can  it  best  be  secured  ?  Clearly  by  the  organized 
reception  of  the  most  important  knowledge.  Character, 
therefore,  and  morals  fall  naturally  into  the  already  extended 
catalogue  of  self-adjusting  ends.  The  education  of  knowl- 
edge implies  discipline,  produces  character,  involves  moral- 


«iiu«  u-ui^c  wbifli  lias  no  practical  val 
uf  two  kiniin:  kiiowledyu  of  wuys  am 
but  tlio  former  boloDgs  to  the  artUtic 
(iL-rivativo  cliisB.     Artiatic  knowledgt 
iiicnt;   It  U  to  know  how  to  be  gr 
tliin;^    It  is  veij  dewrable  but  not  m 
tive  knowledge  of  culture  is  alao  mere. 
of  it  is  60,  however,  simply  because 
would  bo  utterly  worthless  in  itself, 
ore  because  it  is  «  pleasure  to  coofonn 
nnls.     Much  of  it,  on  the  other  hand,  i 
of  affording  pleasure.     It  is  therefore  i 
hut  approved,  after  knowledge  of  the 
have  been  obtained.    The  objection  lie 
ingsuch  ktiowledgu  primary  instead  oJ 
often  tlic  case,  making  it  the  only  knon 

EI>DCATIO!I  OF  BESeAKI 

Tlic  education  of  Kwean-A,  or  original 
great  aim  should  be  to  discover  truth, 
fact  thut  all  human  progress  has  been 
covery  I'f  truth,  its  advoeate*  conclude  t 
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ue,  it  ia  true,  nsaally  put  to  practical  use ;  aiid  aoeiety,  in  a 
maoner,  but  in  an  impeifeot  manner,  receives  tlie  benefit  of 
many  of  them.  But  society  is  incapable  of  apprcciuting 
tliein.  Its  aniversal  ingntitnde  to  the  discoverers  proves 
this,  and  the  way  in  which  it  allows  itself  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  cbarlatani  still  farther  proves  it.  The  public  at 
large  nrely  realixe  that  there  has  been  any  discoverer.  They 
eagerly  avail  themselves  of  new  and  improved  appliuncue  fur 
attaining  desired  ends,  and  immediately  commence  to  cuiii- 
plain  becauw  they  are  not  more  perfect  In  some  vague 
way  they  ascribe  them  either  to  Providence  or  to  govern- 
ment This  is  because  the  knowledge  which  renders  discov- 
eries and  inventions  possible  ia  not  distributed. 

An  illustration  of  tltis  is  well  seen  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  recent  meteorological  predictions  are  regarded  by 
tlie  pablic.  Tlie  technical  terms  in  which  it  ia  necessary 
that  they  be  couched  are  not  nnderatood,  and  are  jumbled 
in  the  mind,  which  causes  them  to  be  declared  unintelligible, 
ambiguous,  and  conflicting.  We  constantly  hear  some  one 
say,  after  reading  them,  that  one  may  make  any  kind  of 
weather  out  of  them,  when  in  fact  the  language  may  be  cleitr 
and  the  prediction  definite.  Ignoring  the  majority  of  cases  in 
which  they  prove  true,  a  single  partial  or  even  apparent  fail- 
nre  brings  down  execrations  on  the  Weather  Rureau.  Some 
even  have  a  vague  idea  tliat  the  Weather  Bureau  should  con- 
trol the  weather.  The  majority  fail  to  distinguiah  its  pre- 
dictions from  those  of  the  many  local  weather  proplieta  and 
of  the  almanacfl,  and  do  not  understand  why  it  might  not  an 
well  predict  for  a  whole  season  as  for  twenty-four  lionni. 
Only  an  occasional  one  fully  appreciates  the  truly  grand  re- 
sult already  attained,  by  which  we  are  furnished  dailr  with 
a  map  on  which  is  recorded  the  actual  state  of  the  weather 
at  a  given  moment  over  the  greater  part  of  this  rontincnt, 
Tnily  this  is  "casting  pcarlii  before  swine,"  And  on  it  i" 
with  all  the  great  discoveries  and  achievements  of  wience. 
The  world  eao  not  appreciate  them  becauae  the  manner  in 
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gree  of  ezhanetiveness.  Thi*  Is  rerj  dearly  Qltutnted  In 
Germany,  where  the  Zehfrei^t  and  Lm^rmheit  are  so 
londljr  extolled.  There  ia  Karoely  a  thinkable  queetioo 
irhich  lome  Oennan  itndent  has  not  tiiTefltigated  In  tliie  ex- 
lianatire  way.  This  knowledge  may  one  day,  If  preserved, 
prove  uefnl,  but  tfrday  the  gnat  bulk  of  it  ia  incapable  of 
being  aaiEmilated  by  any  nation  on  the  globe.  And  yet  it  is 
nippoaed  that  the  evila  of  society  are  to  be  cored  by  further 
recearch,  by  the  origination  of  more  niuuMimilable  k&owl* 
edge. 

■DDOAiioir  or  mvouuTuur. 

The  edseatlon  of  if^ormnAtoA  dlffen  from  ill  the  forms 
of  education  eonsidered.  It  differs  from  the  education  of 
experience  in  proceeding  artificially  and  teteol<^cally  to 
confer  knowledge.  It  differs  from  the  education  of  t^sci- 
pllne  In  paying  no  special  regard  to  the  formation  of  intel- 
lectnal  facultiet  or  of  character,  aaraming  that  tbew  must 
necessarily  follow  from  the  poasesaion  of  knowledge.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  education  of  onlture  In  making  the  omamontol 
aecondary  and  the  useful  primary ;  in  conferring,  flrat  of  all, 
a  knowledge  of  the  most  general  and  the  moat  procticnl 
truths  of  nature  and  of  life,  and  afterward  in  teaching  truths 
and  principles  rather  than  methods,  the  uAaf  and  tbo  whj 
rather  than  the  Ama.  It  differs  from  the  education  of  re- 
search In  leaving  the  latter  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  confin- 
Ing  itself  excluaively  to  imparting  diacorered  knowledge  to 
those  who  do  not  possess  It. 

Education,  as  understood  In  this  chapter,  may  therefore 
be  defined  as  a  system  for  extending  to  all  the  members  of 
society  such  of  the  extant  knowledge  of  the  world  as  may  be 
deemed  most  important. 

The  first  cardinal  principle  upon  which  this  system  reeti>, 

and  by  which  it  ia  dlBttnguiahed  from  other  systems,  is  its 

exclusive  devotion  to  the  eomUatt  of  the  mind  snd  Its  entire 

dliivgsrd  of  ita  eapaelty.     Ita  object  Is  to  store  the  mind 

'  with  a  carefully  organised  assortment  of  the  moat  useful  and 


of  iiiip;krting  suclt  instruction  must  n 
severe.  Itutb  tliesc  elements  are  whol 
jterliaps  can  onlj'  bu  detDriiiitiod  tctitati 
ton  of  detoil  Into  wliioh  apaoe  forbid*  o 
tlicr  thin  to  Mjr  that  they  ve  both 
«Dd  must  be  determined  with  an  enUgl 
the  condittona  of  the  problem.  Bat,  1 
claim  that  the  inculcation  of  knowled 
bo  hanh  and  severe,  then,  for  anch,  no 
could  be  made  free  from  this  faalt. 

Itelative  to  tho  much-discussed  qaei 
bowcvor,  it  may  be  remarked  tliat  the 
sccnia  frcnerally  to  have  been  ignored, 
ically  denied  that  any  great  proportion 
brain-irork  can  be  attributed  to  the  acqa 
Tho  small  amount  of  knowledge  acqui 
Imparted  oiiglit  sufficiently  to  attest  th 
proved  by  the  ease  and  eagemoBS  with 
fldge^^iving  studies  are  pursued.  Tlie  1 
of  educatioD  is  so  easy  and  is  gone  throug 
to  the  system  as  that  tIucIi  affords  the  cb 

BCOUircd  durinff  tllO  pnnrmi       Tlio  nnrmi 
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order  to** git  an  edncttion."  The  p^cbologioal  prineipU 
upon  irhieh  ill  to-cilled  over-bndn-work  rasU  U  the  eaHn> 
tUl  diflScaltoflH  of  «11  annitanl  mental  iction.  The  Htnd- 
les  that  wear  oot  the  biain  are  thoM  that  are  forced  upon  it 
against  ita  natanl  promptingi. 

All  action  proceed*  from  desires  which  are  the  true  forces 
that  impel  iL  Braio-action  b  no  exception.  Ita  amount  is 
measured  by  this  force.  But  here,  as  every-where  else,  tbcro 
are  conflicting  desires.  The  spontaneous  iotellttutnal  IiiipulBeb 
may  either  coincide  with  or  ran  oonntcr  to  tlie  deliberative 
desires  arising  oat  of  Interest  or  snpposed  duty.  In  cither 
case  the  result  of  all  the  mental  activity  which  takes  placo 
will  be  represented  by  the  algebraic  sum  of  those  two  forces. 
If  the  spontaneous  impulses  are  in  tlio  some  direction  as  ilio 
dictates  of  interest  and  duty,  the  product  wlli  be  Urge  and 
the  effort  small.  If  these  are  opposed,  the  product  will  only 
represent  the  mathematical  reiultaitt  of  these  two  forceH; 
«od  it  will  reqntre  a  large  expenditure  of  effort  to  bring  out 
a  small  result.  It  Is  rowing  ap  the  stream,  or  sailing  aguinst 
the  current  (tupra,  p.  S4ft). 

Kow,  in  all  hat  the  most  exceptional  coses  the  apprehen- 
don  of  general  and  practical  truth  satisflM  a  spontuiicoua 
craving.  Wliora  this  soems  to  fail,  it  can  gencniliy  bo 
traced  to  clumsy  methods  of  presentation,  No  other  class  of 
knowledge  is  so  welcome,  no  other  so  readily  grasped  and 
eagerly  appropriated.  Hence  the  normal  intoUoct  Is  capablo 
of  receiving  a  far  greater  amount  of  this  most  useful  of  all 
knowledge  than  of  any  other  kind  with  the  expenditure  i>f 
the  same  effort  The  assertion  that  scientifio  trnth  in  gen- 
eral is  difficult  of  compreliensionis  only  made  by  tlioue  wlio 
«re  unacqnaioted  with  It.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  its  very  sim- 
plicity which  often  stands  in  the  way  of  its  aeoepunco." 

The  adalt  mind,  with  ita  inherited  toad  of  dialecticlsnt, 
prefers  something  obscure.  Intricate,  and  mystical.  This,  Bci- 
ence  is  not,  but  deals  constantly  with  the  real,  tangible,  and 

•  Bawkd,  «  A«ki«|wla«U,-  &  IDS,  101, 


tion  of  nnnatural  ideas  by  mi 
youthful  brain  ia  ovcrtaskcO. 
Bo-callud  knowltjdgti,  it  bas  n 
labor,  it  lias  Htommed  thu  whc 
The  object  u  to  1111  the  i 
It,  nor  to  force  it,  but  to  itoi 
with  knowledge  that  It  may  i 
prodootion  of  rational  tbongi 
breoki  down  becann  orammi 
knowledge  ia  a  grou  miaconcei 
of  iNtyohotogy.    It  b  based  on 
u  that  the  brain  !■  a  hollow  i 
Ruterial  guaoa  Introdooed  into 
cut  town  gossip  has  a  larger  nut 
stored  away  In  bis  brain  tlian 
quires  no  greater  effort  to  kno< 
something  unimportant.    It  is 
etiuic  but  the  quality,  not  tbe 
vulutt,  whicl)  should  be  chiefly  < 
the  mind  to  acquire  thcra  foriiu 
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gamation  of  all  these  goveramentay  should  this  ever  take 
place,  whatever  is  predicated  of  society  in  general  may,  with- 
out affecting  the  conditions  of  the  discussion,  be  applied  to 
any  one  Of  these  social  autonomies,  within  which  an  educa- 
tional system  may  as  easily  be  established  as  in  a  union  of  all 
these  societies.  In  common  parlance,  then,  education  must 
be  exclusively  intrusted  to  the  state,  and  can  never  be 
adopted  until  the  state  is  ready  to  adopt  it. 

The  .extension  of  the  province,  or  functions,  of  govern- 
ment is  objectionable  to  many  persons.  Tliis,  as  pointed  out 
in  Chapter  X  {iuprOj  pp.  227, 242),  arises  from  the  character 
of  the  prevailing  views  which  are  entertained  respecting  the 
nature  and  sphere  of  government.  It  is  so  customary  to  look 
upon  government  as  a  sort  of  extraneous  power,  to  be  kept 
constantly  in  check,  as  though  existing  by  and  for  itself,  and 
independent  of  the  people  (a  view  which  goes  far  to  make 
itself  realized  in  fact),  that  the  mention  of  adding  any  thiiif; 
to  the  powers  already  vested  in  it  is  at  once  met  by  a  strong 
resistance  from  a  considerable  class  of  citizens.  AVhatevcr 
may  be  the  real  grounds  of  this  op|)osition,  and  it  should  be 
admitted  tlmt  in  all  existing  governments  there  are  such,  they 
must  be  inadequate  to  defeat  the  establishment  of  a  system 
of  education,  and  no  system  of  education  not  exclusively  in- 
trusted to  the  highest  social  authority  is  worthy  of  the  name. 
The  initial  step  to  all  social  progress  can,  of  course,  only  l)o 
taken  by  society  itself. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  society,  as  represented  by  gov- 
ernment, is  incapable  of  devising  and  conducting  a  syHtoin 
of  education.  It  is  admitted  that  the  corporate  intelligence 
is  far  below  the  highest  private  intelligence,  and  perha|)s 
below  the  average  indindual  intelligence.  Legislative  bodies, 
as  we  have  seen  (iupra^  p.  805),  are  considerably  lielow  tlio 
average  intelligence  of  die  members  of  such  bodies,  and 
those  members  but  little  more  than  represent  the  average 
intelligence  of  their  constituencies.  How,  then,  can  such 
bodies  be  expected  to  be  capable  of  originating  a  true  system 


govcrtiment  as  a  whole  by  its 
cmiimnt  always  adinimtUra  : 
The  jiniicia!  branch,  too,  is  f; 
legislative  braneh,  rather  more  i 
thij  enactment  of  laws  there  : 
and  this  is  nsnally  in  the  direct 
tice.  The  ministers  are  also  » 
matters  ultra  viret.  Laws  can 
tife  of  tlie  business  interests  o: 
end  by  the  exercise  of  discreti 
lion  is  constantly  introducing  ; 
meet  pressing  demands  of  chai) 
comes  to  a  grent  extent  the  orif 
tlons,  and  in  so  far  asBumes  U 
does  this  wisely  because  It  doei 
gate  wisdom  of  legislative  bodiei 
of  their  members,  for  the  sole 
actions  are  not  deliberative  act 
IkmUcs"  to  the  contntry  notw 
judicial  bodies  are  wiser  than  Ic 
are  more  deliberative.  The  hlf 
mmt   ti-nlw   "'"l" — *'-      • 
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cisions  vbich  are  both  jiut  and  raaeonable.  Deliberatira 
action  U  rational  action.  To  deliberate  U  to  reason.  "  Nutli- 
ing,"  said  Lord  Coke, "  that  is  contrary  to  rcaaon  is  consuiiant 
to  law."  Tliere  is  reolljr  no  difference  between  delil>urutioii 
and  wlut  is  called  the  "judicial"  method.  All  lugislatiun 
nhould  proceed  upon  tliis  method.  The  fact  that  it  doed 
not  id  one  of  the  chief  causes  witicb  reiidur  courts  neces6urv. 
But  the  powers  of  courts  are  greatly  restricted.  They  cau 
originate  nothing.  It  k  from  the  administrative,  or  execu- 
tive, branch  that  has  thus  far  como  what  little  pro^riMsive 
actiun  governments  have  ever  taken.  For  it  xnvtA  be  re- 
membered tlut  the  differentiation  of  the  suveral  bninchus  uf 
government  is  a  comparatively  recent  event,  and  it  ia  still 
far  from  complete.  Formerly  the  three  "  co-ordinate  powent" 
were  more  or  less  completely  combined.  Whereas  now  the 
Ifgislttive  branch  is  the  avoWed  originator  and  supreme  ml- 
ing  power  of  the  state  in  most  civilized  countries,  it  was  for- 
merly the  administrative  branch  that  assumed  this  character. 

AVith  what  difficulty,  conservatism,  and  adroitness  this 
cliaiige  has  been  effected  is  shown  by  the  surviving  forms 
still  retained  in  the  preambles  to  statutory  enactments.  Of 
all  the  great  nations  of  the  globe,  the  United  States  stands 
nlone  in  having  discarded  these  forme  and  placed  the  legis- 
lative power  avowedly,  as  it  is  virtually,  at  the  head  of  the 
lawmaking  process:  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Represeututivca  in  Congress  assembled,"  etc.  Thit 
liigh  Icgitflativa  prerogative  of  the  President  to  prevent  all 
legislitlon  not  sanctioned  by  two  thirds  of  both  Chambers  ia 
not  even  recognized  in  tills  preamble,  except  perhaps  ini- ' 
plieilly  in  making  him  a  part  of  Congress. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  formula  of  the  present 
Bepublic  of  France :  "  Le  President  de  la  Repnblique  f  ran- 
false,  sur  la  proposition  du  Conseil,  Ministre,  etc.  !>& 
Crete,"  etc. 

In  this  we  see  the  obvious  survival  of  the  previous  for- 
mnla  of  the  Empire :  "  Xapolfen,  par  la  grice  de  Dieu  et  la 


t'oniiiioiis,  in  this  present  I'urliuiiieii 
uiiiliiirity  of  tlie  i^atiic,  as  follows:" 

In  the  (Icniian  Empire  every  1 
following  preaniblo :  "  Wir  AVTillieli 
Dcutscher  Kaiser,  Koenig  von  Pre 
nen  ini  Xanien  des  Deutecheu  Reichi 
mung  dc8  Biindcsraths  und  dee  Iteid 

The  Auetrinn  preamble  is  u  folio 
bcidcr  H&uacr  meines  Roichantiis 
wio  folgt " — the  act  bearing  the  sigm 

Tlieso  aarriving  formnlaa  of  1^ 
bow  great  an  extent  the  execntive  b 
governments,  nominally  at  least,  exer 
Although  much  of  this  is  mere  forn 
speet  to  the  executive  heads,  and  to  m 
1y  the  extent  to  which  they  have  bee 
power,  while  the  laws  themselves  are 
Icfpslatiirc  and  only  presented  to  the 
after  having  been  passed  by  that  body 
nominal  monn"-'''"*  ^■-*  ■'-  " 
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work  by  obBtmctive  or  deficient  legislation,  it  is  perpetually 
availing  itself  of  its  prerogative  to  recommend  the  needed 
measures  of  relief  to  the  legislature.  The  legislature,  in  re- 
turn, conscious  of  its  inability  to  comprehend  these  needs,  is 
usually  ready  to  respond  to  these  suggestions  by  passing  the 
required  acts,  which  are  often  drafted  for  it  by  the  adminis- 
trative branch.  It  is  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  ways 
— Hsither  by  tlie  arbitrary  adoption  of  measures  wliich  con- 
travene no  law,  or  by  the  successful  suggestion  of  legal  re- 
forms to  the  legislature — tliat  the  really  most  important  and 
best-matured  work  which  states  have  ever  accomplished  has 
been  done.  This  is  because  it  is  done  deliberately,  and  with 
a  due  regard  for  the  evidence  of  its  necessity  and  advan- 
tage. Measures  of  this  nature  certainly  embody  a  decree  of 
wisdom,  even  in  the  present  state  of  society,  considerably 
above  that  of  the  average  individual  even  of  the  better-in- 
formed classes. 

If  any  proofs  of  this  were  needed,  they  are  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  what  is  known  as  the  ^  railroad  problem." 
That  unrestricted  private  enterprise  can  not  be  trusted  to 
conduct  the  railroad  system  of  a  rapidly  growing  country, 
may  now  be  safely  said  to  be  demonstrated.  The  princi- 
ple of  unlimited  competition  upon  which  private  manage- 
ment rests  tends  so  to  complicate  the  railroad  interests  as 
to  ruin  many  of  those  who  embark  in  the  enterprise,  and, 
what  is  wone,  to  sink  and  destroy  immense  investments  of 
capital  expended  in  their  construction  and  equipment.  Lines 
are  built  where  they  are  not  needed,  rates  are  lowered  below 
the  power  to  cover  expenses,  the  sense  of  losing  makes  the 
officers  and  directors  indifferent  to  the  proper  service  of  the 
public,  negligence  causes  disasters  to  passengers,  and  at  last 
a  crisis  is  precipitated  and  all  the  lines  are  either  suspended 
or  absorbed  by  some  one,  or  thrown  into  litigation.  Sail- 
road  wars  are  followed  by  railroad  monopolies,  and  it  is  dif' 
ficult  to  tell  through  which  the  public  suffers  most.  The 
highest  wisdom  has  never  gone  further  than  to  adopt  a  sys* 


monopoly  tlirougli  legal  amsl 
A  not  uiifrequcDt  eolution 
at  k-ast  Bought,  through  a  h 
Buccor.     To  such  an  extent  wi 
the  government  at  hut  resolve 
countrjr.    It  commenced  this 
peting  lines  failed  and  sned  foi 
made  them  the  basis  for  a  gem 
projwrty  of  France.     It  entci 
management  of  its  own  lines  at  < 
policy  proved  that  it  has  now 
of  about  fifteen  tboneand  kilon 
roads.     It  lays  them  out  wlier 
needed.    It  also  prohibits  priva 
stniction  of  competitive  lines,  ■ 
trary  to  current  laitgezfairf  pri: 
vidnats  engaged  in  serving  the  p 
vith  the  interests  of  the  public. 
Though  Franco  is  pcrhaita 
general  truth,  it  is  by  no  means 
already  well-nigh  passed  throag 
possession  of  the  irrMt"-  - — ' 
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under  the  dosest  surveillanoe,  even  going  so  far  as  to  estalv 
lish  a  Bpeeial  court  for  the  adjudication  of  railway  grievances. 
It  prevents  competition  by  encouraging  ^*  amalgamation/' 
and  thus  is  able  to  postpone  the  crisis  which  also  has  long 
threatened  to  come  in  that  country.  The  United  States  is 
still  in  the  midst  of  utter  chaos  in  this  respect,  from  which 
its  laissez  /aire  policy  renders  it  incapable  of  extricating 
itself.  Therefore,  the  wasteful  policy  of  competition  is  al- 
lowed to  go  on,  destroying  the  earnings  of  the  people. 

While  the  railroad  problem  is  just  now  the  most  promi- 
nent before  the  world,  and  best  exemplifies  both  the  inca- 
pacity of  private  individuals  to  undertake  vast  enterprises 
like  this,  and  the  superior  aggregate  wisdom  of  the  state  in 
such  matters,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  that  could  be 
held  up  in  a  similar  manner  and  made  to  confirm  the  same 
truth. 

Competition  is  to  industry  what  *^  free  trade ''  is  to  com- 
merce. They  both  represent  the  wasteful  genetic  method, 
destroying  a  laige  proportion  of  what  is  produced,  and  pro- 
gressing only  by  rhythmic  waves  whose  ebb  is  but  just  less 
extensive  than  their  flow. 

As  remarked  in  the  Introduction  (vol.  i,  p.  61),  the  ques- 
tion whether  any  enterprisjO  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
state  or  left  to  individuals  is  one  which  must  be  determined 
on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  each  individual  case.  The  trans- 
fer of  functions  from  the  latter  to  the  former  simply  marks 
the  expansion  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state,  a  process 
which,  when  correctly  viewed,  has  been  going  on  steadily 
from  the  earliest  ages  ot  political  history.  Nearly  every 
present  acknowledged  function  of  government  has  once  been 
intrusted  to  private  enterprise.  It  simply  shows  that,  little 
by  little,  society  has  risen  to  the  consciousness  of  its  needs, 
and  has,  one  by  one,  assumed  control  of  the  more  important 
public  interests.  Whether  it  be  its  finances,  its  criminal 
jurisprudence,  its  customs  regulation,  its  postal  affairs,  lU 
telegraphS|  or  its  railroads,  whatever  it  fairly  perceives  to 


Otht-rs  Ii:ive  l>ccoine  cberiBhed  publ 
future  rcvalutior.s  can  again  reniat 
And  llurc  are  others  which  are  Btill 
trial  in  Bonio  states.  Tho  transport 
these  latter.  Telegraphic  communic 
ration  is  a  thirtl.  Other  social  o[ 
looked  Qpon  except  by  a  few  as  bek 
destined  to  pass  through  the  stages  o 
mental  assumption.  These  &cts  sh< 
to  the  conclusion  that  government  i 
same  charge  of  all  private  entcrpri 
general  pnblie.  There  must  bo  a  gi 
conditions,  both  on  the  side  of  the  stai 
before  this  can  successfully  be  done, 
case  must  always  be,  Is  the  age  rip( 
society  is  constituted,  honrevcr,  prema 
ure  can  scarcely  occur.  So  strong  is  1 
custom,  that  it  much  more  frequently 
is  too  long  postponed,  and  the  state 
the  crj-ing  evils  of  private  misroana) 
iDciiiii|>ctcncy  have  thoroughly  arousei 
Tho  BUfwriority  of  governmental  a 
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been  powerf ally  counteracted  by  the  special  natnre  of  the 
case.  Private  enterprise  is  ever  jealous  of  governmental  en- 
croachment upon  its  donuun,  and  the  more  lucrative  the  en- 
terprise is — that  is,  the  greater  the  need  that  it  be  conducted 
by  society  in  the  interest  of  its  members — ^the  stronger  will 
be  the  influence  brought  to  bear  against  such  a  result.  This 
influence  is  exerted  by  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment 
against  state  interference.  In  this,  private  enterprise  always 
has  matters  almost  entirely  its  own  way.  The  state  has  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  subject.  The  people  at  large  rarely  attrib- 
ute their  burdens  to  the  proper  source.  Things  must  reach 
the  point  of  unendurableness  before  the  public  will  appeal 
to  the  state  for  assistance.  Meanwhile  a  constant  stream 
of  opposition  to  all  forms  of  state  interference,  more  or  less 
ingeniously  supported  by  plausible  ailment,  is  being  poured 
out  by  interested  parties.  The  result  is,  according  to  the 
principle  already  laid  down,  that  current  views  which  are 
unopposed  will  be  generally  accepted  (supra^  pp.  422,  433), 
that  the  state  must  overcome  an  immense  mass  of  preju- 
dice before  it  can  act  in  any  case. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  again  recur  to  the  railroad  ques- 
tion. The  policy  of  the  railroad  organs  is  to  insist  at  every 
opportunity  on  the  incompetency  of  government  to  operate 
railroads.  Prior  to  all  attempts  of  this  nature,  this  was  main- 
tained as  a  simple  matter  of  a  priori  deduction.  But  since 
the  trials  in  Europe,  and  their  more  or  less  complete  success, 
a  new  method  of  opposition  has  been  introduced.  Besides 
the  sweeping  charges  of  ofiicial  corruption  among  so  large  a 
number  of  government  employ^  and  other  ^  stock  argu- 
ments,*' they  have  appealed  to  statistics,  and  found  that  al- 
most without  exception  the  cost  of  operating  a  railroad  by 
the  state  is  greater  than  that  of  operating  it  by  a  private  com* 
pany.  They  also  find  that  notwithstanding  this  the  net  earn- 
ings of  state  roads  are  less  than  those  of  private  roads,  prov- 
ing, as  they  claim,  that  they  are  not  nmning  on  as  sound  a 
financial  bcais.    These  facts  are  re-echoed  in  every  possible 


completely  perhaps  than  almost  any  other.  This  is  work 
ot  a  scientific  character.  Whatever  scientitic  aDderukings 
have  hecn  intrusted  to  tlie  ^vemment  have  almost  iovarl- 
ahly  been  ably  and  thoroughly  prosecuted.  This  is  abun- 
dantly illuitratcd  by  the  exceptional  efficiency  of  our  Coast 
Survey  and  Light-House  Service,  by  the  labors  of  the  Naval 
Ohfiervjitory,  of  the  Signal  Service,  of  the  Patent-Office,  of 
the  Geological  Surveys,  and  of  every  other  bureau  to  which 
work  of  this  clasa  has  been  intruBtcd.  The  same  is  true  of 
all  other  conntrica.  The  scientific  mind  appears  to  bo  pecul- 
iarly iid;i|>ted  to  faithful  service  in  situations  where  great  prac- 
tical interests  are  involved.  Scientific  men  are,  from  their 
very  education,  earnest  men,  and  fully  aroused  to  the  im|K)r- 
fcmie  of  putting  their  knowledge  to  the  best  pmctica!  use. 
Though  milking  no  profeswions  of  philanthropic  principles, 
they  rcidly  have  the  welfare  of  society  more  at  heart  than 
many  who  talk  loudly  of  sociul  reform.  They  only  ask  nti 
tjpporluriity  to  apply  scientific  principles  to  great  things,  and 
when  this  is  offered  they,  as  a  rule,  devote  themselves  com- 
pletely and  unreservedly  to  their  work. 

Tbciif  again,  science  is  ill-adapted  to  the  competitive  and 
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pie  flliould  look  with  suspicion  upon  excessively  lucFatlve 
Industriosi  since  tbeir  very  sound  financial  condition  proves 
that  they  are  conducted  too  much  in  the  interests  of  the 
directors  and  stockholders  and  too  little  in  that  of  the  public. 
Tlie  failure  of  the  state  to  make  them  lucrative  should  also 
be  conittrued  as  an  evidence  of  the  integrity  and  proper 
sense  of  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  state. 

Without  further  attempt  to  show  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  assumption  by  the  state  of  many  of  the  functions 
properly  belonging  to  it,  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  w*hatever  the  state  does  is  usually  better,  if  not  more 
economically,  done  than  what  is  done  by  individuals.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  the  management  of  the  finances  the 
losses  sustained  in  government  transactions  bear  a  less  pi:o- 
portion  to  the  sums  handled  than  in  private  institutions. 
This  is  due  to  numerous  causes,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  absence  of  personal  attachment  and  sympathy.  In  a  na- 
tional exchequer  the  teller  or  casliier  expects  to  have  his  bal- 
ances scrutinized,  and  feels  no  humiliation  in  submitting  to  it. 
It  is  done  by  law,  or  by  general  regulation,  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  office.  This  is  usually  not  the  case 
in  private  institutions.  Ties  of  friendship,  often  of  rela- 
tionship, require  these  precautions  to  be  neglected  through 
fear  of  seeming  to  suspect  dishonesty,  and  thus,  human  nat- 
ure being  every-where  the  same,  fraud  and  embezzlement 
are  of  daily  occurrence. 

It  might  similarly  be  shown  that  all  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment are  usually  performed  with  far  greater  thorough- 
ness and  fidelity  than  similar  functions  intrusted  to  private 
individuals.  If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
various  reports  published  by  the  several  executive  depart- 
ments of  any  government,  and  to  compare  them  with  efforts 
of  a  like  general  nature  made  by  individuals,  he  will  doubt- 
less be  willing  to  confess  that  the  latter  fall  below  the  for- 
mer in  many  Important  respects.  The  peculiar  weight  which 
every  body  attaches  to  the  word  "official"  has  something 


Tlitre  are  three  pOMiblfl  eoupces  from  which  the  motiTe* 
to  education  may  proceed,  viz, : 

1.  Tlie  actual  rccipimit. 

2.  Piircnts  or  giiardians. 

3.  Society  in  ita  collective  capacity. 

Exittiiplcd  of  the  first  class  are  rare,  and  are  excIueiTely 
contitied  to  njcipicnts  who  have  already  reached  the  age  at 
V'hich  i-Jiic.itiun  should  be  nearly  complete,  Sach  cases  are 
rendcrt'd  possible  only  by  defective  syetems  wliich  neglect 
some  until  tliey  come  to  the  age  of  reflection  and  perceive 
the  {treat  need  of  education.  A  proper  Hystem  would  render 
all  Kucli  casoa  impossible,  and  thereby  eliminate  the  first 
iliis.s  entirely.  For  in  no  proper  sense  can  children  be  said 
to  desire  education.  Very  few  crave  knowledge,  even  after 
they  have  been  given  the  opportunity  of  tasting  ita  Bweets, 
^vitli  auliicient  force  to  overcome  their  love  of  play  and  free- 
dom. Until  first  taught  somewhat,  no  child  ever  desires  any 
such  knowledge  as  education  confers.  The  desire  for  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  actual  recipients,  therefore,  can  not  bo 
ruganied  as  in  the  smallest  degree  constituting  a  demand  for 
it,  such  as  tends  to  induce  a  supply  in  the  commercial  sensa 
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To  them  edncation  is  exdntively  a  matter  of  blind  obedience 
to  some  authority.  Every  system  of  education,  however 
free  from  state  interference,  must  possess  this  character.  It 
is  nothing  more  than  applies  to  all  the  acts  of  parents  in  the 
rearing  of  children.  It  is  compulsory  in  the  sense  tliat  it  b 
required  as  a  matter  of  obedience  to  authority,  and  it  is  im« 
material  in  this  respect  whether  such  obedience  be  yielded 
througli  fear  or  through  love.  So  far  then  as  the  recipients 
of  education  are  concerned,  a  system  conducted  by  the  state 
is  no  more  compulsory  than  one  conducted  at  the  homes  of 
the  pupils.  State  and  private  education  are  in  this  respect 
identical. 

In  education  the  economic  laws  which  control  other 
forms  of  enterprise  are  not  only  inapplicable,  but  in  many 
cases  they  are  directly  reversed.  This  is  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  motives  and  the  requirements.  In  general,  those 
who  most  need  education  desire  it  least,  or  rather,  manifest 
the  strongest  aversion  to  it.  Youth  is  the  period  when  the 
mind  is  most  plastic  and  impressible.  It  is  therefore  the 
proper  time  to  impart  such  knowledge  as  is  within  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  mind.  Tet  the  love  of  knowledge  increases 
in  children  with  their  age  and  with  tlie  amount  supplied. 
Those  who  have  most  need  least,  and  those  who  have  least 
need  most ;  but  those  who  have  most  want  most,  and  those 
who  have  least  want  least  If,  therefore,  education  has  any 
value  at  all,  it  is  clearly  nonsense  to  talk  of  leaving  it  to 
regulate  itself,  which  is  equivalent  to  leaving  it  wholly  un- 
supplied. 

The  second  class  in  whom  the  motives  to  education  may 
reside,  viz.,  parents  and  guardians,  is  a  more  legitimate  one, 
since  many  such  do  desire  it  for  their  children  and  wards. 
Here  the  demand,  consisting  of  many  such  desires,  may  and 
does  Bccure  a  normal  supply.  This  supply  will  correspond 
to  the  demand,  t. «.,  no  more  education  will  be  supplied  than 
is  demanded,  those  who  do  not  desire  it  will  not  have  it, 
those  who  desire  it  least  will  have  least,  and  each  one  will 


itircction,  the  cliildrcii  of  many  parents  under  one  tenclier. 
For  tlie  sake  of  economy  each  is  willinj;  to  yield  Boincwhat  of 
liiit  own  pfciiliar  preferences  anil  allow  nt  k'a«t  an  apparent 
nniformity.  This  is  education  as  a  business.  Tlio  teacher, 
like  the  tailor,  is  obliged  to  suit  his  customers.  lie  lives  by 
Ills  trside,  and  lie  must  retain  the  patronage  of  thow  he  serres. 
Tlie  difforeticea  existing  in  the  desires  of  parents,  and  which 
nrc  noiTiinnlly  ignored  by  co-operative  instruction,  are  really 
recognized  and  respected  by  corresponding  variety  in  the 
treatnicTit  of  the  pupils.  A  few  parents  have  a  sincere  and 
intelligent  desire  to  have  their  children  acquire  knowledge. 
The  wishes  of  this  cIojis  are  complied  with,  as  nearly  as  may 
1h).  Many  conceive  education  to  consist  in  attending  school 
a  certain  length  of  time,  passing  through  certain  books,  and 
receiving  certain  certiHcates.  These,  too,  are  gratified  to 
the  best  of  the  teacher's  ability.  Others  have  ideas  of 
their  own  about  what  their  children  ought  to  learn  and  are 
to  become,  and  require  them  to  be  placed  on  special  diet. 
Of  course,  the  actual  capacity  of  a  pupil  can  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  rate  of  progress  In  private  education  tliere  is 
tnily  "no  such  word  as  fail."     For  a  pupil  to  fail  at  an  ex- 
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amination  would  be  for  the  teacher  to  lose  a  patron  and  a 
part  of  his  income.  The  great  kws  of  businesB  economics 
will  regnkte  such  matters  as  that  This  ia  the  eelf-re^ilat- 
ing  system.  If  a  parent  requires  his  son  to  complete  his 
studies  within  a  prescribed  period,  the  teacher,  on  pain  of 
having  him  removed  to  another  school,  will  readily  find 
means  of  proving  his  superior  capacity  and  bringing  him 
through  with  honors.  Children  of  wealthy  parents  must  of 
course  receive  special  favors,  and  those  whose  parents  reganl 
them  as  precocious  must  be  so  marked  as  to  sustain  that  o])in- 
ion.  The  variety  of  text-books  will  correspond  to  the  variety 
of  notions  which  parents  hold  about  them,  those  which  cacli 
used  ^*  when  he  went  to  school,*'  however  antiquated,  being 
usually  the  only  ones  allowed.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  general 
character  of  private  education,  proceeding  upon  the  economic 
principles  of  supply  and  demand,  the  latter  consisting  in  the 
desires  of  parents  and  guardians. 

But  here,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  it  must  bo  pointed 
out  that  in  reality  this  law  is  reversed.  The  desire  of  the 
parents,  so  far  from  indicating  the  true  need  of  education,  is 
in  inverse  proportion  to  such  need.  Those  whottc  children 
stand  in  greatest  need  of  it  are  those  who  do  not  desire  them 
to  have  it  at  all,  and  whose  children,  therefore,  never  receive 
it.  From  these  the  gradations  to  such  as  intensely  desire 
their  children  to  be  truly  educated  correspond  rigidly  to  the 
gradations  in  the  necessity  for  education,  the  case  last  men- 
tioned being  the  least  necessitous,  since,  were  there  no  school, 
the  intelligence  of  the  parents  would  insure  a  fair  education 
of  their  children. 

The  system  of  private  education,  all  things  considered, 
is  not  only  a  very  bad  one,  but,  properly  viewed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely worse  than  none,  since  it  tends  still  further  to  increase 
the  inequality  in  the  existing  intelligence,  which  is  a  worse 
evil  than  a  generally  lower  state  of  intelligence  would  1>e. 
The  redeeming  feature,  therefore,  is  that  under  its  opera- 
tion vexy  little  real  knowledge  can  be  conferred.    The  lesn 
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that  desired  by  parente,  guardians,  and  pupiU.  Of  the  latter 
he  is  happily  independent.  Tliis  independence  renders  him 
practically  free.  His  own  ideas  of  method  naturally  harmo- 
nize more  or  less  completely  with  those  of  the  state.  Sys- 
tematic organization  is  what  he  constantly  feels  to  be  needed. 
Uniformity  not  only  vastly  facilitates  the  labor  of  teaching, 
but  it  enormously  increases  the  product  of  educational  effort. 
The  teacher  also  naturally  prefers  to  see  his  pupils  improve 
and  acquire  sound  knowledge.  The  tricks  of  diplomacy  at 
the  expense  of  educational  progress,  to  which  he  must  resort 
in  order  to  please  the  fancies  and  gratify  the  caprices  of  the 
heterogeneously-minded  patrons  of  his  ^'select  school/'  are 
irksome  in  the  extreme.  Freed  from  the  necessity  of  plan- 
ning to  meet  such  cases,  he  finds  time  to  plan  true  educa- 
tional work. 

Once  more,  state  education  is  far  better  for  the  pupil. 
It  is  distinguished  fundamentaUy  from  private  education  in 
dealing  with  all  in  a  strictly  imjMulial  manner.  The  lowest 
gamin  of  the  streets  here  meets  the  most  pampered  son  of 
opulence  on  a  footing  of  strict  equality.  Nothing  counts 
but  merit  itself.  Pupils  take  their  places  according  to  what 
they  are,  not  what  they  are  called.  Public  education  oper- 
ates as  a  gauge  of  the  capacities  of  the  mind.  Each  mind 
is,  as  it  were,  measured  and  its  capacity  recorded.  A  thor- 
ough trial  of  it  would  doubtless  be  of  the  highest  value, 
merely  as  a  means  of  eradicating  popular  errors  respectinp^ 
the  fancied  superiority  of  birth,  rank,  and  stition.  But  i\m 
is  not  its  aim.  Its  aim  is  to  diffuse  intelligence.  The  fa(;t 
that,  under  its  undiscriminating  rule,  each  mind  must  find 
its  natural  level,  wholly  regardless  of  conventional  circn in- 
stances, is  simply  an  incident  to  its  operation.  The  cliiM 
comes  to  look  upon  it  as  he  looks  upon  other  processes  of 
nature,  as  something  over  which  he  has  no  control.  lie 
feels  that  in  coping  with  it,  as  in  coping  with  other  natural 
forces,  his  success  will  be  determined  by  his  power.  It  is 
not  something  which  can  be  accommodated  to  his  whims. 


M  Ml  uiHcipiine  IS 

Im!  aduiini^tcrei),  and  does  moK 
tliuii  iitiT  atiiuiiiit  of  moral  teacli 

Lasily,  piiWic  education  U  ii 
cty.     It  is  tu>  because  it  reallj 
education,  wliicli  private  edacati< 
most  iiceda  is  tlie  distribution  o 
eci^on.     This  is  a  work  wbicli  4 
vidiials.     It  can  neither  be  left 
drun,  of  parents,  nor  of  teacher*, 
to  say  what  knowledge  is  most 
bunal  sliort  of  that  which  society 
vity  bJiuU  appoint  is  competent  t 
the  teacher  duly  trained  for  bis 
questions  of  method,  especially 
method  must  be  in  its  main  feata 
tho  greatest  economy  in  its  appli 
sarily  also  bo  the  duty  of  the  supn 

If  society  ever  collectively  real 
of  its  l>cing  is,  and  comprehends 
Iiierarcliy  of  means  to  that  end,  it 
<lii!tribntion  of  knowledge  as  tho  i 
of  its  n-^ilativc  functions,  which 
to  perform.  It  will  concentrate 
UDon  if  *"  •' '     ■ 
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not  realize  the  nature  of  the  diaeaae  with  which  society  is 
afflicted,  much  less  that  of  the  remedy  to  be  applied. 

There  does,  however,  exist  a  vagae  conception  of  the 
superiority  of  state  education.  It  has  been  perceived  that, 
where  education  is  left  to  private  e£Forts,  it  is  limited  to  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  members  of  society. 
It  has  also  been  realized  that  in  some  way  education  is  a  so- 
cial beneiit  These  two  conceptions  have  already  become 
so  definitely  formed  in  the  public  mind  that  in  most  civilized 
countries  systems,  more  or  less  efficient,  of  public  instruction 
have  been  adopted.  That  of  Germany  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  complete,  but  it  consists  of  the  education  of  culture 
and  the  education  of  research,  paying  very  little  attention  to 
the  diffusion  of  Icnowlcdge.  In  France  public  instraction  is 
of  later  origin,  and,  though  of  late  it  has  been  greatly  im« 
proved,  a  large  proportion  of  the  educational  work  is  stiU 
intrusted  to  private  enterprise  and  to  religious  societiea 
In  England,  laiuez  /aire  principles  so  far  prevail  that  no 
system  of  public  education  can  be  said  to  exist.  As  a  con- 
sequence, while  there  are  many  intellects  of  the  very  high- 
est capacity,  the  masses  are  in  a  state  of  abject  ignorance. 

The  systems  of  state  education  in  the  United  States  have 
been  devised  by  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and  are  ex- 
ceedingly heterogeneous  and  defective.  In  certain  States 
scarcely  any  thing  worthy  of  the  name  of  education  exists, 
while  in  others  the  systems  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  Defective  as  these  are,  however,  they  have  cer- 
tainly exerted  an  immense  influence  upon  the  pi  ople,  and 
done  much  to  render  them  capable  of  self-government. 

While  in  all  existing  systems  of  state  education,  disci- 
pline, culture,  and  origination  occupy  much  more  prominent 
places  than  information  or  distribution,  still  in  all  there  is 
doubtless  much  real  knowledge  conferred  and  great  benefit 
derived  by  society.  In  all,  however,  there  exists  one  funda- 
mental defect,  which  goes  far  to  neutralize  their  advantages, 
and  stamps  them  all  as  unworthy  to  be- regarded  as  the  work 


of  enlightened  society,  conscnoiiB  of  its  interest  and  its  twedn 
This  dcfeet  and  its  romedj  we  are  next  to  consider. 

Unitebsai.  EoroATKur, 

The  tliird  cardinal  principle  whicli  InliarM  In  oar  deflni- 
tion  of  education  'a  tliat  it  mnst  be  universal.  The  knowl- 
edge wLicIi  society  requires  to  be  extended  to  one  it  m«t 
require  to  be  extended  to  all.  Otherwise  the  troe  end  ii 
view  is  not  attained. 

We  liave  Been  that  in  mattera  of  educadon  the  ordinur 
laws  of  economics  do  not  spplyt  that  in  many  putienlan 
they  are  reversed.  In  addition  to  the  anomalies  pointed  ont 
a  few  pages  back,  we  have  now  to  recognize  the  importaat 
fact  that  the  vsliie  of  education  increases  in  an  accelerated 
ratio  as  tlie  number  of  uneducated  diminishes.  Jnat  aa  tlw 
shepherd  rejoices  more  over  the  one  sheep  that  was  lost  utd 
is  found,  than  over  tlie  ninety-nine  that  went  not  asttmv,  m 
society,  when  it  fairly  realizes  its  interests,  will  care  more 
for  the  education  of  a  mere  handful  hitherto  Delected  than 
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are  perceptible.  Doabtless  there  are  differences  of  brain- 
development,  bnt  education,  when  long  periods  are  oonaid* 
ered,  is  the  most  potent  agency  in  developing  brain. 

But  civilization  must  reach  its  object  in  order  to  effect  it. 
Left  to  chance,  there  are  a  thousand  ways  in  which  its  influ- 
ence is  escaped.  In  sweeping  down  through  tlie  ages,  it  iuw 
only  skimmed  the  surface  of  society.  The  great,  the  ex- 
ceptionally talented,  the  influential,  the  fortunately  circntn- 
stanccd,  the  heirs  of  plenty  and  of  leisure,  such  alotio  huve 
reaped  its  advantages.  The  mass  has  scarcely  felt  its  breath. 
In  more  recent  times  great  reorganizing  and  redistributing 
agencies  have  upturned  the  ancient  systems,  and  civilization 
has  been  more  generally  diffused.  But,  in  this,  cliance  has 
still  ruled  supreme.  Modem  civilization  is  wholly  unsys- 
tematic Those  to  whose  lot  it  has  chanced  to  fall  have  re- 
ceived it  in  proportion  to  their  opportunities.  A  thousand 
angles  and  eddies  have  been  missed  entirely.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world  are  still  un- 
civilized.* In  every  large  city  there  exist  throngs  of  true 
barbarians — nay,  savages.  Throughout  the  regions  of  the 
globe  where  civilization  prevails,  there  are  multitudes  who 
are  not  in  the  least  assimilated  to  it  They  are,  by  their  cult- 
ure and  conduct,  far  better  adapted  to  Zulu-land  or  the  Fiji 
Islands.  They  make  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  pauper,  beggar, 
and  criminal  classes  of  every  country.  The  total  cost  of  sup- 
porting, punishing,  and  guarding  against  them  constitutes 
half  the  charge  of  all  legitimate  government. 

Yet  this  so-called  ^Mieathen  population''  have  normal 
faculties  and  developed  brains.  Their  bodies  form  the  only 
attainable  **'  subjects "  for  anatomical  study,  and  it  Is  upon 
their  study  tliat  our  ideas  of  the  human  system  almost  wholly 
depend.  Of  course,  this  is  a  disgrace,  since  anatomy  should 
be  studied  from  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  the  race,  both 
physically  and  intellectually;  but  it  shows  tliat  education- 

•Lubboek,  •«0riffln  of  CiTtltatloii,**  p.  8S3;  Huffb  MllWr,  ••  Twtlmonj  of 
tht  Rocki,**  p.  8tS  I  OirpMUir,  •«  Monul  Phyiloloor,**  p.  109. 


gone  GO  fur,  and  ita  integration  is  on  so  extensive  and  exact 
a.  sL'iile,  thut  it  will  not  stand  to  be  rent  in  pieces  bj  internal 
discords.  Every  assault  of  savagery  npon  so  complicated  and 
I'xpensive  an  organization  coats  society  an  immense  sacrifice, 
and  id  felt  in  all  part^  of  the  social  system.  It  can  not  af- 
fonl  tliiis  to  unrso  u  viper  diiily  threatening  its  life. 

There  is  even  a  worse  consequence.  So  long  as  society 
has  thiii  harden  on  its  shoulders  it  can  not  progress  in  refine- 
ment. It  must  cling  to  o^Iargc  part  of  its  old  ?rudeness,  as 
a  protection  against  its  unassiniiktcd  membership.  It  must 
be  perjH  tualty  hampered  by  a  heavy  coat  of  mail  in  conse- 
quence of  the  perpetual  dangers  that  beset  it.  This  tends 
powerfully  to  neutralize  the  progressive  agencies  within  and 
to  ctjuilibrate  the  rhythm  of  its  motion.     In  a  word,  while  the 

*  SiiEi  Dr.  Dinlcl  Ilich  Tiike :  "  It  li  coniuail^  toritoUen  that,  wblle  tfaers 
Ji  nothing  bcllcr  ibaa  irue  ciriliution,  there  li  KiniethlDg  worse  IhBn  the  COD- 
dilioD  of  certain  Hiiigea,  and  thi(  almost  inr  thing  la  better  thaa  that  ilratum 
«f  citillzed  sotictj  •hith  li  iqualiJ,  and  ilrunWon,  and  eeaiual ;  cuned  with 
•haicver  of  ctU  the  Ingenull*  of  eiTiliieJ  man  haa  InTeolcd,  but  not  bicseed 
with  the  counleraetini;  adrantiRei  of  dilUialioQ."  {"MacmHIaD'a  Ulgado*" 
tor  Dtcembet,  ICTT,  p.  132.) 

i  Luiboek,  "  Uri^n  ol  UltlltutVotk,"  «.  Ul. 
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state  of  eivilixatioQ  around  them  has  no  tendency  to  raise 
the  uncivilised  daaaea  up  toward  its  level,  but  rather  aggra- 
vatea  the  contraat,  the  presence  of  these  classes  in  the  midst 
of  civilixation  tends  powerfully  to  lower  the  condition  of 
the  latter  and  clog  its  advance.  The  need  of  ridding  itself 
of  these  classes,  therefore,  becomes  twofold,  and,  since  they 
can  not  be  annihiUted,  and  will  not  civilize  themselves,  the 
importance  of  undertaking  their  artificial  civilization  is  dou- 
bly great. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  any  system  of  education 
which  falls  short,  even  in  the  least  particular,  of  absolute 
universality,  can  not  proceed  from  any  true  conception  of 
what  education  is  for,  or  of  what  it  is  capable  of  accomplish- 
ing. Civilization  is  essentially  artificial  at  best,  and  is  in  no 
way  changed  in  this  respect  by  being  artitioially  and  toleo- 
logically  extended  to  all  the  members  of  society.  The  only 
effect  is  to  hiMten  its  progress  and  lessen  its  cost. 

While  the  equal  distribution  of  knowledge  will  thus 
prove  an  immense  gain  to  society  in  preventing  the  en- 
croachments of  the  ignorant  npon  the  intelligent,  it  will 
prove  of  equally  great  value  in  preventing  the  encroachments 
of  the  intelligent  upon  the  ignorant.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  of  these  weighty  arguments  for  universal 
education  If  the  more  convincing.  Either  Is  alone  sufficient ; 
both  taken  together,  conflicting  at  no  point,  but  harmonizing 
thronghout,  are  overwhelming. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  social 
welfare  alone,  it  is  obviously  less  important  that  a  great 
amount  of  iDtelligence  shall  exist  than  that  the  data  of  In- 
telligence shall  he  in  possession  of  all  alike.  The  end  of 
life  is  enjoyment,  not  intelligence.  The  latter  is  only  a 
means  to  the  end,  and  to  be  worth  any  tiling  it  must  exist  In 
such  a  form  as  really  to  constitute  such  a  means.  It  Is  de- 
monstrable that  intelligence  may,  and  often  does,  exist  In 
forms  which  render  It  a  positive  evil  in  society.*     The 

«  Tjrlor,  ••PrimlUvt  Oultaiv**  (BoMoa,  1S74),  foL  I,  p.  tS. 
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tcnowledge  wliicL  enables  man  to  maanfmettire  intozlcMiiig 
buveragGd  id  imquestionably  an  immeiue  dama^  to  lodelj, 
and  strikes  directly  at  human  happineai.  The  Imowledp 
wliicli  eiiublea  one  class  of  men  to  enalBve  anotlier  clui 
brings  misery  to  thousands  and  enjoyment  to  bat  few.  The 
j^rcittcr  purt  of  tlie  evils  of  society,  wbich  are  nsaally  and 
correctly  ascribed  to  ignorance,  migbt  with  almost  eqtul 
propriety  be  ascribed  to  intelligence.  The  ignorance  which 
causes  tbein  is  only  relative  ignorance.  The  power  tliu 
enacts  tliom  is  the  power  of  relatively  greater  intelligence. 

Somo  tliouglitful  and  well-bnlanGed  minds  will  donbtl^ 
say  of  the  proposed  scheme  of  education  that  It  is  onljr  one  of 
tlic  many  panaceas  that  are  constantly  being  recommended 
by  those  who  see  all  things  from  one  single  point  of  view. 
Uthcrs  will  wonder  why  so  Httle  Is  laid  in  this  work  of  tbe 
great  social  economic  problems;  why  the  dlstribntion  of 
wealth,  rather  than  of  education,  Is  not  insisted  npon,  ainee 
happiness  depends  greatly  upon  the  possession  of  the  object* 
of  desire ;  why  the  contrast  between  civilization  and  bariM- 
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their  efforts  are  premature.  The  fact  is,  that  these  ends  will 
take  care  of  themselves  whenever  the  proper  means  are 
adopted.  Not  that  they  will  come  without  action,  but  the 
adoption  of  the  proper  means  will  necessarily  dispose  to 
action,  and  action  must  result,  and  of  the  kind  and  amount 
necessary  to  secure  the  end. 

The  distribution  of  knowledge  underlies  all  social  reform. 
So  long  as  capital  and  labor  are  the  respective  symbols  of 
intelligence  and  ignorance,  the  present  inequity  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  must  continue.  It  may.  be  urged  that, 
since  there  exists  so  great  inequality  in  the  natural  capacity 
of  the  human  mind,  there  must  still  ever  exist,  even  after 
knowledge  shall  have  been  equally  distributed,  a  correspond- 
ing inequality  of  intelligence,  and  that  therefore  the  pro- 
posed change  will  only  substitute  one  species  of  inequality 
for  another.    The  answer  is  twofold : 

First^  the  differences  in  native  capacity,  though  admit- 
tedly great,  are  small  compared  to  the  differences  of  informa- 
tion. The  supposed  intellectual  inequality  is  greatly  exR^- 
gcrated.  The  large  fund  of  good  sense  which  is  always 
found  among  the  lower,  uneducated  classes  is  an  obtrusive 
fact  to  every  observing  mind.  The  ability  with  which  ig- 
norant people  employ  their  small  fund  of  knowledge  has 
surprised  many  learned  men.  While  there  may  doubtlens 
be  found  all  grades  of  intellect,  from  the  highest  philosophic 
to  the  lowest  idiotic,  the  number  who  fall  below  a  certain 
average  standard  is  insignificant,  and  so,  too,  is  the  nuniY)er 
who  rise  above  it  The  great  bulk  of  humanity  are  fully 
witted,  and  amply  capable  of  taking  care  of  themBclves  if 
afforded  an  opportunity.  In  fact,  it  is  out  of  this  clang  tlint 
the  majority  of  the  great  names  of  history  have  been  taken. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sole  element  of  exoellcnco 
is  superior  intellectual  power.  It  is  usually  an  average  in- 
tellect joined  to  an  indomitable  will,  a  tenacious  persever- 
ance, or  an  unquenchable  ambition.  It  is  emotional  force, 
not  intellectual,  that  brings  out  exceptional  results.    This  is 
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anfortnnatel/  often  too  appuent  In  the  labon  oi  tiyalki 
•'eclf-mode  meD,**  whoee  r^  inteUectiul  medtoeri^,  tlioagli 
overlooked  when  accompanied  with  so  great  oiergj,  rb- 
dera  the  rcsulu  achieved  comparatively  worthlen  >ad  ihort- 
lived.  On  the  coatraiy,  the  really  best  minds  are  not  the 
oiiuK  that  aceomplislt  moat.  Tliey  nsnally  lack  aspiratHm, 
they  lire  too  critical,  too  seDsitlve  to  the  least  defect.  Grut 
cuusal  penetration  and  all-BidedncM  are  antugonistlo  to  ene^ 
gotic,  independent  effort  under  difficulties.  Contruy  to  tbe 
cuminon  belief,  the  most  permanently  nsefal  and  solid  work 
tliat  has  ever  been  done  has  come  from  such  minds  when  w 
circQiiiBtanced  as  to  find  themselves  in  the  very  CDirent  of 
their  labors.  Ilud  theynot  been  so  placed,  they  uroald  prob- 
ably never  have  made  tbe  effort  necessary  to  place  tbem- 
ec'lves  there.  The  beet  minds  require  to  have  opportoai^ 
brought  to  them.  TLose  wlio  seek  opportunities  and  create 
circumstunees  do  so  by  virtue  of  emotional  forces  which  gsn- 
Mlly  accompany  only  average  talents. 

It  is  a  prevalent  belief  that  ro-called  ralf-made  men  attain 
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ibowi|  on  the  contrary,  that  the  want  of  it  is  tlie  great  barrier 
to  intellectual  excellence ;  that  poverty  and  monotonona  toil 
cmah  out  millions  of  potential  luminariea  in  society.  Yet 
the  phenomenon  of  self-made  men  is  not  without  its  lessons. 
It  teaches  the  average  native  capacity  of  all  men,  without  re- 
gard to  rank  or  circumstances^  a  truth  which  is  also  generally 
ignored  or  denied,  and  whose  denial  is  often  made  an  argti* 
ment  against  oniversal  education,  as  is  the  fallacy  just  pointed 
out  The  other  fact  of  the  relatively  frequent  rise  of  men 
of  leisure  to  eminence,  and  the  great  achievements  of  such 
men,  also  teaches  a  useful  truth,  viz.,  that  if  the  true  merits 
of  mankind  are  to  be  all  brought  out,  it  must  be  done  by 
equalizing  the  opportunities  of  all.  And  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  while  the  work  of  the  so-called  self-mado 
men  has  generally  possessed  only  a  temporary  and  fleeting 
value,  that  of  men  of  leisure  has  usually  possessed  a  per- 
manent and  lasting  value.  Tliis  is  partly  because  all  truly 
useful  work  requireA  preparatianj  and  this  the  mushroom 
growth  of  the  self-made  man  can  not  provide. 

Thus  some  of  the  most  specious  arguments  against  edu- 
cation in  general,  and  universal  education  in  particular,  arc 
seen  to  rest  upon  facts  which,  rightly  interpreted,  really 
argue  powerfully  in  their  favor. 

Mediocrity  is  the  normal  f^tate  of  the  human  intellect ; 
brilliancy  of  genius  and  weight  of  talent  arc  exceptional. 
To  read  the  current  literature  of  the  age,  one  would  think 
the  reverse  to  be  the  case.  All  calculations  are  based  on  the 
possibilities  of  the  highest;  the  low  and  the  average  are 
wholly  ignored.  Too  much  stress  is  kid  on  the  exceptions, 
and  no  importance  is  attached  to  the  normal  cases  which 
constitute  the  great  mass.  This  mass  can  not  be  expected 
to  reach  the  excessive  standards  of  excellence  which  society 
sets  up.  The  real  need  is  to  devise  the  means  necessary  to 
render  mediocrity,  such  as  it  is,  more  comfortable. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  important  contributions  to 
science  and  literature  emanate  from  men  holding  chairs  in 
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nnivoreitiod  or  high  official  poeta  with  «bimduit  opportni^ 
Xici,  uiid  which  bring  theui  Into  direct  relation  with  tbdr 
subject,  makes  it  evident  that  almost  any  one  else  under  tlw 
g,iino  ciruutii^tunccB  wonld  have  done  equally  veil ;  or  at  lent 
if  tioinc  would  have  done  less  well  others  wonld  have  done 
letter,  the  eliancea  either  way  being  about  equal.  These 
nnd  a  clioitaand  other  facts  tend  to  show  that  the  distineti<mi 
now  80  apparent  between  men  are  for  the  most  part  diffe^ 
encea  of  {wsition,  of  education,  of  opportunity — artificial  dif- 
ferences—and that  the  real,  or  intellectual,  difiereoces  are 
comparatively  Blight. 

Secondly,  admitting,  as  we  mnst,  that  snch  differeocci 
exist,  and  are,  when  regarded  absolutely,  very  consideiable, 
we  must  still  insist  that  the  inequality  of  intelligence  result- 
ing from  tlicm  alone  is,  as  regards  its  effects  upon  socie^, 
com  parati  rely  harmless.  Whaterer  may  be  the  inequality 
of  advantages  thus  produced,  they  moat  be  dae  to  ineqnali^ 
of  merit,  and  not  of  accident  or  chance.  To  this  none  wooM 
reaiionably  object.  It  ia  a  retom  to  the  natnral  and  normal 
Etute  of  tilings  such  as  prevails  in  the  animal  world.     Each 
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then  reach  its  hiichest  stafce  of  ootnpletenoss,  and  servants  as 
ixrell  as  poets  will  oe  *^  oom,  not  made." 

The  present  enormous  chasm  between  the  ignorant  and 
the  intelligent,  causeti  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  knowl- 
edge, is  the  worst  evil  under  which  society  labors.  This  is 
because  it  places  it  in  the  power  of  a  small  number,  having 
no  greater  natural  capacity,  and  no  natural  right  or  title,  to 
seek  their  liappiness  at  tlie  expense  of  a  large  number.  The 
large  number,  deprived  of  the  hkeann  of  intelligence,  though 
burn  with  the  capacity  for  it,  are  really  com]K>lled  by  the 
small  number,  through  the  exercise  of  a  su]H*rior  intelligciu'c, 
to  serve  them  without  comi)ensation.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  problem  of  the  present  unequal 
distribution  of  wealths  For  it  is  not  the  idler,  but  the  toiler, 
the  real  producer  of  wealth,  who  has  none;  while  the  man 
who  has  wealth  is  usually  a  man  of  leisure — at  least  he  has 
rarely  or  never  acquired  it  through  labor  in  creating  it.  The 
former  occupies  his  position  solely  in  consequence  of  his  reht- 
(f've  ignorance,  the  hiitor  occupies  his  solely  in  conse(ju<»n(o 
of  his  relative  intelligence.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  power 
has  ever  been  wielded  for  self-aggrandizement,  and  must  over 
be  so  wielded.  To  prevent  inequality  of  advantages  there 
nmst  l)e  equality  of  power,  t.  ^.,  equality  of  knowledge. 

There  are  a  thousand  subtle  ways  in  which  the  superior 
intelligence  of  the  capitalist  operates  to  reduce  the  inferior 
intelligt»nce  of  the  laborer  to  his  service.  One  of  those  h 
by  adroitly  making  actions  appear  bad  or  criminal  when  done 
by  the  latter  class  which  are  regarded  as  proper  when  dtmo 
by  the  former.  This  is  done  by  giving  the  same  general 
class  of  actions  different  names  under  the  two  circumstances, 
and  in  other  ways  so  oliscuring  their  identity  as  to  make 
them  appear  very  different  things. 

As  an  illustration,  let  us  take  the  case  of  co-operation. 
Owinff  to  the  inh'3rent  character  of  the  social  forces  as  exem- 
plified throuirhout  the  workings  of  nature  and  of  human 
nature,  one  of  the  means  of  increasing  power  to  secure  do- 
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fact  that  wages  Lave  not  risen  in  proportion  to  the  riso  of 
prices  and  the  increase  of  business,  on  the  principle  that  em- 
ployers have  got  into  the  habit  of  awaiting  the  action  of  tliu 
trades-unions,  and  cUiming  that  but  for  the  latter  they  would 
probably  have  voluntarily  effected  a  general  increase  of 
wages !  The  truth  probably  is,  that  wages  are  much  higher 
now  on  account  of  the  power  of  trades-unions,  while  with  or 
without  that  power  wages  would  never  be  raisfd  until  a 
greater  loss  was  feared  from  not  raising  them  than  from 
doing  so.  Tliis  is  a  typical  illustration  of  the  astute  manner 
in  which  intelligence  ever  seeks  the  protection  of  its  own  in- 
terests, wholly  r^jardless  of  tlie  interests  of  others.  So  deli- 
cate and  apparently  disinterested  an  argument  as  this  might 
have  the  effect  to  weaken  materially  the  power  of  trades- 
unions  by  making  their  perhaps  already  partially  disaffected 
members  believe  that  they  would  have  been  better  off  with- 
out them. 

Not  to  multiply  instances,  for  which  this  is  clearly  not 
the  place,  it  must  suffice  to  point  out  that  even  government 
itself  employs  this  same  means  in  many  ways  for  its  own 
support.  One  capital  example  will  illustrate  how  it  docs 
this.  The  masses  of  the  peo])le,  even  in  republican  states, 
little  dream  that  they  have  to  support  most  of  the  operations 
of  the  government  out  of  the  daily  labor  of  their  hanils. 
An  idea  prevails  among  them  that  it  is  the  wealth  of  the 
country  which  does  this.  If  told  that  he  has  to  pay  heavy 
taxes,  the  landless  day-laborer  or  mechanic  would  at  oikhj 
deny  it,  and  declare  that  he  had  nothing  to  be  taxed.  Yet 
he  does  pay  these  taxes  in  the  increased  price  which  he 
must  give  for  a  laige  number  of  the  most  useful  articles  of 
food  and  clothing,  for  his  pick  and  shovel,  his  jackknife 
and  cutlery,  his  hardware  and  crockery.  These  articles  are 
all  taxed  on  entering  the  country,  or,  if  manufactured  hero, 
their  price  is  high  on  account  of  the  duty  on  similar  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture.  Thus  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  at  present  much  more  than 
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half  of  it,*  is  raised  in  auch  n  way  that  the  man  vlio  hi 
iiu  property  lit  all  pays  about  the  same  as  the  millidniiifc 

Itut  it  may  be  said,  How  does  this  tUuattmte  the  iarael  h 
this  way :  This  state  of  things  could  not  exist  if  evetr  bod; 
uiidc'Dituod  jiiKt  what  its  effect  is.  It  is  the  ignonnoe  of  eon- 
stituuiii-ius  of  the  real  effect  of  a  "  revenue  tariff  "  that  mika 
it  a  iiutionulpotwibility.  Government  ie  compelled  to  takesd- 
vaiit»<^  uf  this  ignorance  aad  collect  its  revennes,  not  in  tlM 
iijainii.'r  tliat  will  least  burden  the  people,  but  in  the  numntr 
that  will  be  least  objectionable  to  the  people.  For  to  sotMi- 
tiito  direct  taxation,  u^Mjn  either  property  or  incomes,  for  tbt 
present  iiiipoBt  revenue,  would  raise  a  storm  of  oppoeitiwi 
tlirougliuut  the  land,  and  the  woret  victims  of  the  existing 
syBtein  would  be  found  Hucking  to  the  polls  to  hnrl  the  tn- 
tliors  of  their  deliverance  from  power.  The  intelligence  uf 
the  men  of  property  and  large  incomes  would  certainly  per 
8iiudu  i\ni  i<;iii>rnnt  mass  that  the  chango  was  an  outrage  oo 
coiiuiion  rights,  and  inveigle  them  into  aiding  in  its  defeat, 
wJiilc  tlie  man  of  small  property  or  income  would  rather  pay 
a  liimilrcd  dollars  a  year  more  for  the  necessaries  of  lifetbas 
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good^  and  ofiers  of  false  trade-marks,  and  retailers  who  liavo 
light  weighta,  and  owners  of  unseawortliy  ships,  and  those 
who  eheat  iusuranee  companies,  and  those  who  carry  on  turf 
chicaneries,  and  the  great  majority  of  gamblers  i  Or,  to  take 
a  more  extreme  form  of  turpitude,  is  there  not  among  those 
who  have  committed  murder  by  poison  within  our  memo- 
ries, a  considerable  number  of  the  educated — a  number  bear- 
ing as  laige  a  ratio  to  the  educated  classes  as  does  the  total 
number  of  murderers  to  the  total  population  t  This  belief 
in  the  moralizing  effects  of  intellectual  culture,  flatly  contra- 
dicted by  facts,  is  absurd  aprion^  * 

Without  stopping  to  note  some  implied  inferences  in 
the  above  which  do  not  appear  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
or  the  doubts  which  tlie  passage  leaves  as  to  M'hethcr  by 
^  intellectual  culture  ^  and  ^  educated  classes  ^  is  meant  the 
merely  ornamental  education  which  he  so  severely  character- 
ized in  other  works,  or  the  education  which  fits  men  for  the 
duties  of  life,  wliich  he  so  stoutly  defends,  it  will  be  sufti- 
<*iont  to  remark  that  no  better  examples  could  be  found  than 
those  here  given  of  the  power  of  intelligence  to  aggrandize 
itself  at  the  expense  of  ignorance,  and  therefore  no  better 
are  needed  to  establish  the  necessity  of  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  useful  knowledge. 

Comte,  it  is  true,  declares  for  universal  education,!  but 
he  nowhere  clearly  indicates  the  evils  of  inequality  as  a  rea- 
son for  it  Others  X  have  advocated  the  necessity,  on  one 
ground  or  another,  of  greatly  extending  the  facilities  for  edu- 
catin<i^  the  masses,  and  even  for  making  them  embrace  all 
mankind,  yet  little  more  than  general  principles  and  love  of 
system  seem  to  have  been  urged  in  support  of  their  scheme.*). 

•  •'fltodj  of  fVwIolofcy.**  p.  ISl. 

f  •*  PhiloMiphi«  P<HitlTe,'»  Tol.  U  p.  86 ;  toI.  ▼!,  pp.  45».  517. 

t  rrofe«M»r  Iliiilt^*!  **  Adminifltratlre  NihUltm  **  (an  MldrcM  to  the  mem- 
bert  of  the  Midland  Institute,  October  9,  1871)  oontaiBf  tome  fine  thouglits  «nd 
nound  vJewp  on  thU  queitloii,  m  aIho  on  the  laiaaa  fairt  theory  in  gcncril  tnJ 
lt«  nuloidal  tradoncicfi.  (**  More  rrltleiene  of  Danrln,  and  AdmlnittraUYe  Ni« 
LIUmd.**    New  York,  1872,  pp.  67-80.) 
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It  hat  already  been  pointed  oat  that  government  usually 
teeka  to  attain  ita  euda  by  negativoi  or  probibitoryi  rather 
than  by  affirmative,  or  mandatory,  enactments.  It  was  also 
«een  tliat  tliis  was  because  all  direct  efforts  to  attain  ends  are 
00  difficult.  A  negative  effort  is  the  first  step  toward  an  in- 
direct proceeding  on  the  intellectual  plan,  and,  as  such,  is  iu 
flo  far  more  successful  than  a  positive  direct  effort.  The 
odium  of  all  mandatory  lawa  is  a  good  illustration  of  this 
truth.  Yet  such  laws  are  by  no  means  rare.  They  are  con- 
stantly being  enacted,  and  are  more  or  less  successfully  en- 
forced. The  objection  to  tlicm  is  often  irrational,  and  is  the 
cause  of  heavy  losses  to  society.  The  case  referred  to  above, 
of  the  groundless  opposition  to  direct  taxation,  is  also  in 
point  here.  In  fact,  the  collection  of  taxes  by  a  state  gener- 
ally involves  affirmative  legislation,  and  it^  universality  and 
success  furnish  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  general  charge 
a^inst  such  legislation.  It  happens,  however,  to  be  an  un- 
usually appropriate  example  in  the  present  connection,  since 
the  same  ones  who  imagine  it  to  be  a  hardship  to  be  com- 
pelled to  patronize  the  public  schools  usually  have  to  pay 
taxes,  not  only  for  defraying  the  general  expenses  of  tlio 
l^ovemmcnt,  but  also  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  these 
same  schools.  These  they  pay,  with  only  the  customary 
opposition. 

It  is  the  word  eompuharjf  rather  than  the  meaning  it 
really  conveys  which  Is  so  objectionable.  All  action  In  so- 
oiety  is  constrained  action.  Every  thing  any  one  doc^s  is  sim- 
ply a  choice  among  many  things  he  might  do.  Not  alono 
by  the  national  code,  but  also  by  the  moral  and  conventional 
codes,  we  are  all  required  to  make  constant  sacrifices  and  sus- 
tain many  important  losses.  If  this  were  always  upon  tho 
whole  to  our  advantage,  there  would  be  less  cause  to  com- 
plain. But  all  these  powers  which  so  absolutely  cimtrol  our 
oond'.ict  are  perpetually  compelling  ns  to  do  useless  thin^, 
and  fnrhiddincr  ns  to  do  hannloss  ones  that  wo  desire  to  do. 
We  all  submit  almost  without  remonstrance.    Those  who  aro 
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would  not  be  appreciated  any  more  than  a,  fine  point  of 
Lonor  is  appreciated  by  a  savage. 

But  there  is  another  point  of  view  from  which  this  ques- 
tion may  be  regarded.  It  is  due  to  this  class  tliat  the  state 
fltretch  forth  its  arm  in  their  bcluilf  and  elevate  tliem  to  full 
citizenship.  It  is  really  not  their  fault  that  they  uru  what 
and  where  they  are.  They  are  simply  the  victims  of  the 
existing  social  system.  They  have  been  crowded  further 
ami  further  down  by  the  fortH5  of  unorganized  circumstances, 
Tlie  btate  has  stutxl  by  and  calmly  witiie^^ed  the  process  by 
which  this  has  been  effected.  It  has  seen  the  social  forces 
work  out  this  result,  and  has  not  interfereil.  It  has  winked 
at  the  inequality  of  intelligence  due  to  the  inequality  in  the 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  now  it  is  paying  for  its 
neglect  by  being  compelled  to  sup]xirt  jNiuiKfrs  and  pr<.»sei*ute 
criminals.  Aside  from  its  duty  to  itself,  it  owes  a  duty  to 
this  merely  unfortunate  class,  and  it  can  not  plead  the  tack 
of  willingness  on  their  part  as  an  excuse  for  longer  neglei*t- 
ing  this  duty.  They  can  not  be  exiK^cted  to  be  com|ietent 
to  reason  out  what  constitutes  their  true  interests.  Society 
does  know  and  should  take  immediate  steps  to  secure  thciUi 
especially  since  in  so  doing  it  will  s(*cure  its  own. 

While  the  scojie  of  what  can  really  be  called  compulsory 
education  is  thus  narrowed  down  to  a  few  fanatics  and  the 
irresiKinsible  dregs  of  society  over  which  the  state  should 
exercise  ab^lute  control,  there  are  ways  in  which  it  might 
doubtle!«s  lie  still  further  narrowed.  As  nearly  all  so<*ial  ac- 
tion is  already  constrained  action,  and  much  of  it  consists  hi  a 
choice  iHJtwecn  two  evils,  human  ingenuity  is  capable  of 
making  much  of  this  latter  a  choice  between  two  advantages. 
In  other  words,  much  of  the  action  which  is  now  unpleasant 
may  be  rendered  agreeable,  and  nm(*h  that  is  now  done 
because  it  is  rcquinxl  may  be  done  tiecause  It  Is  desired. 
Instead  of  being  compelled  to  patronixe  the  public  schools, 
])arents  and  guardians  should  l)e  fnduc^f  to  do  so.  Even 
the  lowest  classes  are  capable  of  being  thus  attfocUJ^  and 
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in  any  one  tnind  siroplj  oscillates.  ,  In  some  mindu,  this  co^ 
efficient  is  equally  distributed  among  all  the  faculties  (well- 
balanced  minds).  In  some,  it  is  more  or  less  concentrated  in 
some  one  set  of  faculties  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  (great  spe- 
cialists and  geniuses).  In  a  few,  it  is  almost  totally  absorbed 
in  one  single  faculty,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  mind  next  to 
idiotic  (prodigies).  In  a  great  many,  the  particular  faculty 
in  which  the  mind  might  have  displayed  its  power  never 
finds  an  opportunity  to  manifest  itself,  the  proper  circum- 
stances never  presenting  themselves  for  its  development.  It 
is  in  such  cases  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  latent  This  class 
embraces  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  reputed  dull, 
stolid,  or  generally  uninteresting.  They  have  never  found 
their  element,  and,  like  a  sloth  on  the  ground,  their  mental 
activities  seem  awkward  and  sluggish. 

When  we  reflect  how  few  opportunities  exist  for  the 
development  of  certain  aptitudes,  and  yet  how  often  these 
few  openings  are  filled  by  men  who  seem  to  have  been 
bom  expressly  for  them,  dismissing  the  supernatural  view 
which  may  be  said  to  prevail,  that  such  cases  are  providential 
coincidences,  the  thoughtful  observer  is  led  to  reflect  upon 
the  probability  that  there  e\Ut  throughout  society  minds 
fully  capable  of  matching  the  most  brilliant  examples  whicli 
the  race  has  produced,  but  which,  for  want  of  opportunity, 
never  shed  a  single  ray  of  light  from  the  flre  that  smolders 
within  them.  Putting  this  with  many  other  facts  and  de- 
ductions which  society  as  it  exists  affords,  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  it  is  of  no  use  to  educate  any  class  because  it  is 
now  low,  or  any  individual  because  he  is  dull,  becomes  ob- 
viiiuft,  and  another  powerful  argument  for  universal  educa- 
tion is  fumibhed. 

The  adage  •♦No  excellence  without  labor*'  would  be 
equally  true,  though  a  truth  too  obscure  to  have  ever  liecome 
an  ada^,  had  it  been  "  No  excellence  witliout  op|)ortuni. 
ty.''  TVTiere  opportunities  are  rare  and  talents  ei|ua1ly  rare, 
since  these  must  join  to  produce  any  results,  such   i-esnltn 
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ore  dowWy  rare.  But  talent  can  not  be  created  utillciillt, 
while  opportimitieB  to  a  great  extent  can  be  to  erasted.  Ci- 
letis  the  circumstances  are  favorable,  taeceM  is  impoMblc. 
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dictating  a  policy  whicb  Bliall  bring  the  minimum  discomfort 
from  these  causes  without  in  the  least  prejudicing  the  end  in 
view.  Should  the  case  be  so  severe  as  to  threaten  parents 
with  pauperism,  it  is  far  better  that  they  be  placed  on  the 
dependent  list  and  supported  by  society  than  that  their 
children  should  grow  up  in  ignorance  only  to  follow  in  their 
footsteps.  The  making  of  a  few  paupers  is  a  less  evil  than 
the  failure  to  prevent  many  from  becoming  such.  It  is 
«till  more  for  the  good  of  tlie  children  thus  educated*  For 
not  only  is  the  prevailing  child-labor  a  crying  evil  in  society, 
but  labor  at  laige  has  as  its  only  hope  the  intelligence,  «.  «., 
the  education,  of  the  laborer. 

Much  the  same  general  argument  applies  to  those  home- 
less and  houseless  urchins  of  the  streets  who  live  by  selling 
newspapers,  or  perliaps  by  trivial  thefts  and  sharp  practices, 
or  by  begging.  Iride})endently  of  education,  this  class  are 
proper  subjects  for  state  guardianship.  They  are  to  some 
•extent  a  dangerous  element,  and  their  mode  of  life  tends  to 
render  them  more  so  when  they  l>ocome  men  and  women. 
Add  to  this  that  they  are  usually  endowed  with  very  acute 
intellectual  perceptions  and  are  fully  capable  of  coping  with 
the  rest  of  mankind.  They  are  therefore  in  a  peculiar  sense 
the  fit  subjects  of  public  education. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  universal  education 
means  the  education  of  women  as  well  as  men ;  yet  so  much 
is  it  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  male  sex  as  constituting  all 
mankind  that  a  few  might  not  make  the  effort  to  throw  off 
this  feeling  without  this  statement  being  expressly  made. 
The  position  of  women  in  human  society  is  so  al)surdly 
anomalous  that  whatever  is  intended  to  include  them  must 
have  this  particularly  expressed,  else  it  will  be  apt  to  be  in- 
ferred that  they  are  excluded.  While  it  may  be  successfully 
maintained  that,  so  far  as  universal  public  education  can  bo 
expected  to  extend,  the  equal  education  of  women  must  bene- 
fit them  as  much  as  it  benefits  men,  still,  if  men  really  were 
the  alpha  and  omega  of  society,  as  the  current  theories  imply, 
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if  women  existed  onl;  ae  tlie  means  of  continning  the  ns 
of  ii)i.-n,  it  would  etill  be  necessaiy  for  the  sociologiit  «^ 
knvw  aiiv  tliinjr  of  tlie  laws  of  biol<4ar,  npon  which  all  ko-  ' 
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I  Women,  in  bo  far  as  they  are  ciphers  in  civilization,  are  so 
I  because  they  have  been  so  rated  from  time  immemorial.  The 
opponents  of  female  emancipation  are  fond  of  pointing  out 
tliat  women  have  scarcely  ever  contributed  any  tiling  to  the 
great  currents  which  make  up  human  civilisation.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  friends  of  women  to  meet  this  ai*gument  have 
been  confined  to  the  enumeration  of  the  deeds  of  exceptional 
women.  This  is  justly  declared  to  be  no  answer  to  the  above 
argument.  It  has  always  seemed  strange  that  nothing  bet- 
ter than  this  could  be  produced.  Admitting  all  the  fueu,  tlio 
argument  from  the  power  of  the  conventional  cotle  is  alone 
amply  sufficient  to  account  not  only  for  tlie  paucity  and  inferi- 
ority of  all  female  productions  outside  of  the  sphere  in  which 
society  has  required  woman  to  move,  but  also  for  the  admit- 
ted fact  that  the  brain  is  perceptibly  smaller  and  the  reason- 
ing powers  appreciably  feebler  in  the  female  than  in  the 
male.  All  that  women  have  accomplished,  let  it  be  distinctly 
noted,  they  liave  done  in  violation  of  the  conventional  code^ 
which  requires  them  to  keep  aloof  from  all  active  pursuits, 
and  devote  themselves  solely  to  the  pleasing  of  the  male  sex 
and  the  rearing  of  offspring.  Yet  who  docs  not  know  the 
power,  nay,  the  tyranny,  of  the  conventional  code  ?  The  real 
wonder  is,  that  women  have  ever  done  the  little  that  they 
have.  Certainly  men  would  not  have  done  more  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

This,  of  course,  accounts  for  the  diminished  brain  on  the 
simple  principle  of  adaptation.  Brain  can  only  develop  by 
use.  It  must  languish  from  disuse.  The  causal  faculty  of 
-woman  has  had  no  exercise,  therefore  it  has  not  devulopecL 
The  quasi-scientific  sophistry  which  aims  to  prove  that  women 
are  naturally  inferior,  an«l  which  would  make  ciphers  and 
drudges  of  them  because  the  lioness  weighs  less  than  the  lion, 
and  the  bull  is  stron({er  than  the  cow,  was  exposed  in  a  pre- 
vious cliapter  (vol.  i,  pp.  657  et  9eq.\  and  equally  strong  if 
'  not  weightier  proofs  from  n  tture  that  the  female  is  the  really 
favorite  and  inherently  superior  sex,  were  adduced.    Wide 
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from  flioae  of  men.  The  theory  of  life  for  women  is  tliat  er. 
cry  woman  of  marriageable  age  is  actually  married  to  a  man 
competent  to  protect  and  support  her;  that  her  sole  duty  w 
to  bear  children,  keep  her  huslmnd's  house,  and  be  oriiaiiu'iital 
according  to  his  tastes ;  tiiat  all  lal)or,  whether  uf  profhio- 
tion,  exchange,  distribution,  politics,  or  war,  is  done  by  men, 
and  women  fonnd  engaged  in  any  of  these  pursuits  are 
deemed  violators  of  tlie  social  code,  and  their  scrvi(*i's  and 
productions  are  discounted  pro]K>rtionally.  AVomcn  are  re 
garded  as  wholly  inca{iable  of  taking  care  of  themselves,  and 
are  dressed  in  a  manner  which  renders  any  active  occupation 
impossible.  An  unprotected  wonmn  found  anywhere  out- 
side of  her  normal  sphere  is  admitted  to  be  the  common 
property  of  the  first  man  who  may  chance  upon  her.  The 
sole  object  of  existence  for  unmarried  women  is  marriage ; 
tliey  therefore  neglect  every  thing  else  and  devote  their  en- 
tire attention  to  this  end.  They  seek  marriage  with  all  the 
subtle  arts  with  which  men  seek  pecuniary  gain.  To  fail  is 
to  lose  all  that  life  is  for.  A  woman  who  has  passed  a  cer- 
tain age  without  attaining  to  this  goal  is  despised,  and  re< 
preached  with  an  offensive  epithet 

Barring  all  exceptions,  and  there  exist  many  honorable 
ones,  the  above  is  a  scarcely  overdrawn  picture  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  public  opinion  throughout  the  so-called  civilized 
world  with  respect  to  women.  Under  such  circumstances, 
will  any  one  tell  how  they  ought,  by  any  fair  construction,  to 
be  expected  to  do  any  thing  for  civilization  I  The  fact  that 
they  have  done  any  thing  at  all  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  they 
would  do  their  fuil  share  if  the  barbarous  conventional  code 
respecting  them  could  be  abolished.  The  object  of  educat- 
ing  women  is  to  render  them  capable  of  doing  somctliiiig 
besides  laying  snares  for  husbands  before  marriage  and  dress- 
ing to  please  them  afterward.  Their  services  arc  needed  in 
greater  fields.  There  is  work  for  them  to  do.  Teachers  of 
the  young  they  must  be,  whether  mothers  or  not,  and  this 
universal  function  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  make  their 
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knowledge  for  all  mankind  to  poasesB  are,  first,  that  of  genen 
ality  and|  secondi  tUat  of  practicality.  To  what  was  said  in 
the  previooa  chapter  reapocting  tlie  first  of  tiicse  principles,  a 
single  word  way  perhaps  be  here  profitably  added.  This  \& 
in  the  nature  of  a  caution  against  tlie  mistake  of  confounding 
the  general  with  the  abstract.  This  distinction  has  been  so 
clearly  pointed  out  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  his  admirable  little 
work  on  the  ^  Chissification  of  the  Sciences  "  *  that  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  reter  the  reader  to  his  exposition.  He  will 
observe,  however,  tliat  among  other  radical  distinctions  be- 
tween general  and  abstract  truth  there  b  one  which  Mr.  Spen- 
cer has  not  pointed  out  because  it  did  not  concern  him,  but 
which  is  of  vital  moment  in  connection  with  education.  This 
is  that,  while  abstract  truths  are  generally  difficult  to  grasp  by 
the  mind,  general  truths  are  usually  easily  so  grasped.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  the  process  of  mental  abstraction  is  a 
far  more  difficult  one  than  that  of  generalization.  General 
truths  deal  with  phenomena,  and  are  in  that  sense  concrete 
facts.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  details  of  the  most  important  gen- 
eral truths,  the  several  tenns  of  the  generalization,  arc  famil- 
iar to  all,  so  that  the  general  truth  needs  only  to  be  stated  to 
be  learned.  The  only  question  the  teacher  need  ask,  there- 
fore, is,  whether  these  terms  are  already  known.  It'  not,  of 
oonrpe  they  mnpt  be  first  acquired.  But  from  first  to  last 
it  is  dealing  with  the  concrete.  Nearly  all  the  truths  of  sci- 
ence moftt  necessarv  for  men  to  know  are  of  this  character, 
and  require  no  higher  Intellectual  powers  to  grasp  them 
than  are  daily  employed  in  t)ie  ordinary  affairs  of  life. 

As  re^rds  practicality,  the  natural  mistake  to  l)e  avoided 
Is  that  of  confounding  practical  knowledge  with  technical 
knowledge.  The  education  of  information  deals  wholly 
with  knowledge  of  things  (objects,  phenomena,  laws),  not 
with  knowledge  of  ways  of  doing  things,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  technological  and  artistic  education.  The  practical 
in  the  former  case  means  such  knowledge  as  tends  to  enable 


let  no  liuriian  being  within  the  anthority  of  society  under 
any  clreiiiiiHtaMcce  remain  ignorant.  This  curriculum,  wisely 
drawn  up,  while  it  must  necessarily  embrace  many  simple 
but  iiiiportiint  truths  which  most  men  now  know,  would  at 
tJie  Kime  time  embrace  a  large  amount  of  information' of  the 
hi{ihist  ruble  for  all,  which  llie  bulk  of  mankind,  under  the 
existing;  ri'ghne,  never  acquire.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
ciich  a  curricubiiu  could  be  so  prepared  that,  were  all  educa- 
tion to  Rfnp  iberc,  mankind  would  really  be  wiser,  in  the 
proiic-  wn^e  of  the  word,  than  at  pri-sent. 

T'lc  sei'imd  curriculum,  while  dealing  in  the  main  with 
tnittm  (if  grt-ater  depth  and  difflcultnesn,  should  atno  adhere 
til  ibc  principle  of  greatest  generality  and  practicality. 
TlnV  rnrricnlum  should  also,  like  the  first,  be  universal  in  its 
a|)]iIicafioii.  but  ebonid  differ  frum  it  in  tlie  one  particular  of 
cmbnu'iiig  many  intercbangcable  branches.  Not  that  pupils 
shnuM  here  1)0  allowed  any  election  in  these  branches,  but 
WH-itty  I'hould  possess  the  means  of  judging  wbicJi  ones  are 
Itcst  adapted  to  the  intellectual  character  of  each.  The 
method  for  i^crnring  this  characteristic  of  the  second  cui» 
rm\\\\m  will  be  explained  prohently. 
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The  third  enrriculnm  should  be  adapted  only  for  those 
^*ho  have  sncoessfuUy  passed  the  first  and  second.  This 
must  be,  to  a  large  extent,  elective  by  the  student,  who  is 
supposed  to  Imve  attained  a  sufllcient  ago  and  judgment  to 
decide,  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  teacher,  whicii  ad- 
vanced studies  will  be  best  adapted  to  his  life-pursuits.  It 
should  embrace  truths  of  greater  speciality  and  detail,  as 
pointing  to  some  one  groat  class  of  practical  labor  or  anoth- 
er, to  be  undertaken  after  the  preparation  shall  have  been 
completed  which  it  should  be  the  object  of  education  to 
furnish. 

These  curriculums  should  be  made  up,  not  arbitrarily, 
but  systematically  and  in  pursuance  of  one  general  law,  or 
ruling  principle  of  classification.  This  principle  should  bo 
something  like  the  following  s 

Every  thing  that  has  been  made  known  by  man  should 
be  made  known  to  all  men.  Not  that  every  object,  fact, 
and  Uw  of  nature  can  be  separately  acquired,  but  that 
general  laws  embracing  them  all  should  be  made  known, 
through  the  knowledge  of  which  these  details  are  gener- 
ally, though  not  specially,  known.  The  primary  curricu- 
lum should  deal  with  the  widest  generalisations  progresH- 
ively  diminishing  in  generality ;  the  secondary  simply  con- 
tinues the  reduction  of  this  generality,  and  leaves  the  teacher 
to  judge  at  what  point  certain  co-ordinate  branches  of  the 
system  arc  to  be  dropped  and  more  attention  paid  to  others, 
and  which  ones  these  shall  be;  the  third  curriculum  still 
further  continues  these  processes  of  specialization  and  elec- 
tion for  special  ends. 

In  all  this  it  must  not  he  inferred  that  abstractions  are  to 
be  taught  fint.  These  must  be  taught,  if  at  all,  towani  the 
close,  after  the  most  complete  concrete  perceptions  to  be 
abstracted  have  been  fonnod.  Nor  must  it  l)e  imagined  that 
comprehensive  truths  are  to  be  taught  without  an  acqnain- 
tance  with  the  terms  which  they  generalize.  In  all  cases  the 
bulk  of  the  tutory  hibor  will  be  in  funii*)hing  the  data  for 
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iiiLMiin  oi  iloiiig  Ml,  mid  8ui-k>tj'  fillUUi 
and  it»  itilci-L'fit  to  hold  uul  to  wurtli; 
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mrv.  so  there  imwt  he  degn'efl  of  Icnm 
The  exteiiMion  of  oil  kiiiiw1c(1f;c  to  n 
as  just  ix'tiiarlced,  only  tlirongh  the  e 
c<lpe.    T\ximi  having  no  leisure  to  cont 
eiirriciilnmi)  will  liavo  alrendv  repoivoc 
ti«n  whi<'h  ettibraccs  the  wliole  field, 
otdy  nircive  the  wune  knowkilpc,  lint  i 
of  it.     These  fijH>oial  branehcD  dimply 
rntiii   of   tlio   Li-nenil    t^..'i-      ' 
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the  duty  for  whose  performance  he  is  best  adapted.  Many 
a  fihoe-niaker  was  made  for  a  legisUtor,  and  many  a  legislator 
for  a  laborer.  Hen  who  are  bom  to  be  naturalists  are  made 
clergymen,  and  vice  vena.  Most  men  are  out  of  place  be* 
cause  there  has  been  no  systematic  direction  to  the  inherent 
intellectual  eneigiesi  and  the  force  of  circumstances  and 
time-honored  custom  have  arbitrarily  chalked  out  the  field 
of  labor  for  each. 

The  system  of  education  here  described  affords  a  means 
of  regukting  this  important  condition  on  strictly  natural 
principles.  This  constitutes  the  special  object  of  the  three 
curriculumSy  gradually  descending  from  the  more  general  to 
the  more  special.  A  school  should  be  conducted  on  Ecien- 
tific  prineiples.  One  of  the  characteristics  of  all  scientific 
work  is  a  record  of  observations.  The  phenomena  to  be  i>b- 
served  and  recorded  in  education  are  intellectual  phenomena. 
The  meptal  aptitudes  of  individualsi  as  every  one  knows, 
differ  in  all  ways  and  degrees.  It  is  only  by  observing  and 
recording  these  that  the  true  character  of  any  particular 
mind  can  be  determined  and  any  safe  conclusion  drawn  as 
to  what  mode  of  life  will  be  most  successful,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  interest  both  of  the  individual  and  of 
society. 

But  by  this  process,  systematically  and  regularly  con- 
ducted, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  record  w*ou1d  fonn 
a  tolerably  safe  basis  for  such  a  conclusion.  This,  too,  ex- 
plains the  necessity  of  leaving  it  entirely  to  the  teacher  i<> 
determine  which  branches  of  the  second  curriculum  should 
be  omitted  and  which  pursued,  the  teacher  being  in  turn 
absolutely  confined  to  the  data  furnished  by  the  record.  It 
would  be  both  easy  and  interesting  to  elaborate  thi8  impor- 
tant suggestion.  We  can,  however,  only  add  that,  where 
the  special  bent  of  the  mind  had  been  humored  throughout 
the  second  and  third  curriculunis,  the  danger  of  any  onu 
departing  from  it  afterward  would  be  in  great  part  rv 
moved. 
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iniiid  with  knowledge,  and,  bo  far  as  iiiit 
cancvrncd,  tliis  is  its  entire  scope.  B 
cation,  as  thus  defined,  is  itself  in  end, 
tliTougli  the  adoption  of  appropriate  me 
oat  by  appropriate  mctliods. 

This  distinction  liiu  been  wholl;  o' 
vioii8  dctiiiitiuns,  and  tboso  things  wlil< 
as  tbo  means  of  education  have  .tot  onljr 
matter,  but  Imve  been  made,  in  theory  a 
to  constitute  Its  chief  matter. 

The  several  means  of  acquiring  ed 
many  true  arU,  and,  in  so  far  oa  edacati 
culcnting  tlicni,  it  !s  simply  teaching  < 
In  the  liiatory  of  progress  art  has  apptare 
and,  if  by  science  systematic  knowledge 
priiioiplL-s  involved  in  the  given  art  is  un> 
has  prcceddl  it.  But  this  empirical  pn 
termcdintc  ntcp  between  completely  geU' 
teIeo1<)f!i<-iil  progress,  between  the  metbc 
tncthml  of  science,  which,  instead  of  be; 
tain  HcieiitistM  supjioiu!,  are  at  tbo  atitipot 
it  inav  ho  =r.f"N-  n*« '  ''  -■     ' 
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potent  in  education  is  as  manifest  as  that  the  a  priori  method 
can  not  always  be  employed. 

Tlie  chief  means  of  education  are  the  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  calculating.  In  learning  these  several  arts  the 
mind  is  not  in  any  p.*oper  sense  acquiring  knowledge,  al- 
though to  most  persons  this  information  is  ranked  as  knowl- 
edge. These,  however,  are  really  and  solely  the  nieauH 
through  which  knowledge  is  acquired,  and  it  is  a  dim  reali- 
zation of  this  truth  which  leads  the  advocates  of  seieiititie 
education  to  contend  so  strenuously  for  the  direct  study  of 
objects.  There  is  much  justice  in  this  demand,  and  while 
reading,  writing,  and  the  calculus  can  not  be  dispen8ed  with 
as  potent  agencies  in  acquiring  knowledge,  the  constant  aim 
should  be  to  reduce  the  amount  of  attention  given  to  them, 
and  to  increase  the  amount  of  work  achieved  through  them ; 
especially  should  all  devotion  to  them  as  ends  or  parts  of 
culture  be  discouraged,  except  for  those  who  have  shown  by 
their  completed  educational  record  that  nature  has  marked 
them  out  either  for  elocutionists,  engrossing  clerks,  or  com- 
puters of  astronomical  tables. 

As  true  means  of  education,  however,  these  and  kindred 
arts  must  be  duly  recognized,  and  with  them  the  necessity 
of  devoting  as  much  time  to  their  acquirement  as  is  neces- 
sary for  their  ready  use  in  the  work  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. 

When  we  speak  of  education,  therefore,  and  name  itn 
matter,  it  must  be  understood  that  in  this  is  necessarily  cm- 
braced  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 

Method  of  Educatiox. 

The  method  of  education  is,  still  less  than  its  means, 
within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Oood  methods  of  inBtniction 
as  well  as  competent  instnictors  are  in  the  nature  of  the 
supply  to  a  general  and  genuine  demand  for  education.  It 
may  be  safely  a«sertc<l  that  thus  far  this  supply  has  rorre- 
sponded,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  with  the  demand. 


...   .v«.  vuucaiiuu,  lur  me  ci 

ti'tn  iiiiil  itri  diffiii'ion,  'm  a  far  more  ur^ 
liiiwii  i-iintel  ruk-a  of  carrjing  on  eiicli 
tiuii.  CUiruuologiculljr  it  precedes,  just  i 
withstatidiiig  the  revenw  order  in  wliieh 
ally  placed,  dflmand  inmt  precede  sapp 
pivLt-dc  uitisfaction.  Tliia-mncb  we  coiK 
vrruueous  belief  that  educatioQ  must  be  ti 
principles.  This  Is  becanse  to  this  exten 
lU-'M  affair,  and  properljr  eo.  Strangely  en 
jii8t  this  part  of  education  that  a  dispoeil 
to  treat  as  outside  of  the  laws  of  economic 
which  teachers  arc  paid  and  the  general 
toward  them  clearly  indicate  that  they  a 
a  certain  extent,  in  the  light  of  philantl 
expect  to  fulfill  their  niiesion  without  n 
from  without,  and  as  a  mere  "  labor  of 
enoii<]>h,  too,  the  sahiries  of  teachers  ar 
than  those  of  most  of  the  common  classes 
Before  entirely  dismissing  the  subject 
Im)  proper  to  rcniiirk  that  the  education  fo 
in  an  artificial  education ;  that  whntcver  Bj 
In-   ililiWfM    it  -..1'"*    ■■•   '  ■'-*    ' 
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labor.  Having  found  the  claims  of  tlioee  wlio  believe  thai 
nature  is  a  product  of  design  and  outside  contrivance  to  bo 
unsound,  they  conclude  that  there  is  no  design  or  contrivance, 
and,  having  seen  that  results  in  the  organic  world  are  pro- 
duced through  rhythmic  differentiations,  they  infer  that  re- 
sults in  the  super-organic  world  should  be  left  to  the  Hiime 
influences.  Nothing  could  be  more  false  or  more  peniicious. 
Scientists  of  this  school,  from  the  weight  which  their  opin* 
ions  must  have,  are  really  doing  more  to  counteract  the  truo 
tendencies  of  social  progress  than  those  who  openly  oppose 
them.  All  social  progress  is  artilicial.  It  is  tlie  conse- 
quence of  teleological  foresight,  design,  and  intellectual 
labor,  which  are  processes  diametrically  opposed  in  principle 
to  the  processes  of  nature*  If  in  learning  the  law  of  evolu- 
tion we  must  tpply  it  to  society,  it  would  have  been  l)ettcr  to 
have  remained  ignorant  of  that  law.  In  passing  from  the 
policy  of  inaction  due  to  the  belief  that  Providence  is  alone 
able  to  act,  to  the  policy  of  inaction  due  to  the  belief  that 
Nature  is  alone  able  to  act,  we  have  gained  nothing.  As 
well  worship  the  old  god  as  the  new  one.  But,  rightly  in- 
terpreted, science  teaches  no  such  thing.  It  tenclies  the  uni- 
versal dependence  of  all  phenomena  upon  antecc<lcntt«,  and 
it  is  this  law  that  forms  the  basis  of  all  successful  action  in 
transforming  rude  nature  into  useful  shapes  and  guiding 
wild  forces  into  advantageous  channels. 

That  this  correction  is  as  applicable  to  education  as  to 
other  things  is  proved  bj^  the  hostility  shown  to  intrusting  it 
to  the  care  of  society  itself  which  it  chiefly  benefits.  It  is 
also  proved  by  many  of  the  so-called  natural  methods  which 
are  recommended  by  this  class  of  nature-worshipers.  The 
idea  that  children  in  this  enlightened  age  must  go  back  to 
the  ages  of  barbarism  and  grope  along  as  their  ancestors 
were  compelled  to  do  for  cnimbs  of  knowledge ;  that  they 
must  be  allowed  to  get  all  kinds  of  errors  into  their  minds 
along  with  a  few  truths,  because  this  was  the  method  by 
which  the  primitive  man  first  acquired  ideas ;  that  education 


ill  principlti,  ia  not  suiiiKirteil  by  uty  p 
of  the  tcuclitngs  of  Bcien<.-e,  and  ii  direct 
furninlied  by  every  progreuivo  step  in 
the  race. 

Nothing  ii  calcnUted  more  fordblji 
the  conviction  tlist  the  mau  of  nunldnd  n 
edge  through  instrnction  and  not  throagf 
through  penonal  ot»erv&tion  uid  reteard 
euch  great  mindi  as  thoae  of  Copemic 
Bacon,  and  Newton  groped  atmnt  in  darl 
epecting  the  questions  of  planetary  revolt 
tion,  light,  etc.,  with  which  every  Bchool-l 
Who  shall  Bay  that  these  are  not  importai 
of  tlifl  hifihcat  generality  and  practicalil 
acquire  them  and  render  them  true  kno 
nMjiiire  a  long  sham  experience  of  star 
one  idea  to  another  before  the  tmth  is  at 
Touclivifed  ?  For  any  ordinaiy  intellect,  a 
phenomena  they  present,  it  is  enfficient 
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aMimilable.  They  have  strong  mental  stomachg,  and  h'ttle 
time.  They  can  not  afford  to  take  alow,  winding  patlin ;  they 
must  move  directly  tlirough.  Culture  they  can  get  along 
without.  Failures  are  dead  losses.  For  them  every  step 
should  count 

From  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  confusion  of  the 
true  ends  of  education  with  the  means  of  attaining  them,  it 
may  be  safely  inferred  that  we  regard  the  excluftivc  study  of 
books,  where  the  objects  of  which  they  treat  are  at  hand,  as 
both  superfluous  and  wasteful  of  time.  Yet  let  any  one  con- 
sider what  proportion  of  the  true  matter  of  education  is  thun 
capable  of  being  directly  utilized  by  the  mass  of  juvenile 
humanity.  But  in  their  absence  other  methods  must  be  em- 
ployed. The  world  can  not  afford  to  go  ignorant,  simply  be- 
cause specimens  for  illustration  are  unattainable.  How 
many  naturalists  have  ever  seen  an  amphioxus  or  an  axo- 
lotl!  Yet  how  do  those  who  have  not  know  any  thing 
about  them  t  They  have  simply  read  and  heard  about  thcin^ 
and  seen  graphic  representations  of  them.  They  would 
doubtless  feel  better  satisfied  to  see  and  dissect  thcin,  yet 
can  they  be  said  to  be  ignorant  of  them?  For  all  pnicti> 
cal  purposes  their  knowledge  is  sufficient  even  for  natural 
ista.  Tlicir  ^knowledge  would  indeed  be  limited  if  they 
could  know  nothing  except  what  they  could  sec,  possess,  dis- 
sect, and  figure.  Yet  how  much  more  is  this  applicable  to 
the  great  heterogeneous  swarms  of  non-specialists  that  make 
up  the  total  of  humanity  ! 

The  mcxlem  warfare  uiK)n  books  is  simply  a  natural  re- 
action against  the  prevailing  neglect  of  easily  attainable  o1>- 
jocU  for  the  illuRtration  of  truth.  Those  scientific  investi- 
gators who  profefts  to  hold  them  in  such  contempt  give  the 
lie  to  their  professions  by  continually  making  more.  If  they 
do  not  realize  how  much  they  themselves  owe  to  the  liteni- 
turc  of  their  own  specialties,  they  at  least  confess  by  their 
own  contributions  to  it  that  they  expect  others  to  profit  by 
it  in  consulting  their  works.     In  this  way  they  plainly  nega- 


[inlVri'iHT-  to  the  ^t^.■:nIl■<;;lP,  <IeliouiiL-C 
iiiellii"!  .>f  tjftlin^'  iiifurihiitiuii  throiigl 
tioris  i.f  N'atiirc's  {^MLiit  but  ditHi-ult  clut 
viii-h  iiiiliviiluiil  8lmll  etnigf^lc  laborion 
iiul  lG\t  ill  order,  us  tliey  unifortiily  im 
iiicuniii<T  and  to  upprooiatc  its  bcauticfi. 
voiittistL'ticy  ill  this  kind  of  practicality. 
nK-u  deuKiiidd  tliu  consUtcnt  application 
icH  to  tlic  entire  educational  system. 

CojJCLraios. 
Tlic  doclriiie  that  edueatioii  U  an  i 
iiamic-  Si)cioli'^y  is  simply  a  corollary  i 
I'voliilioii  in  gL-iiend,  wbich  rusts  upon  t 
viruiiiiieiit  to  mold  the  orf^nism.  Fa 
hut  a  (juulity  of  the  environment  ?  T 
nn  eucicty  la  to  deny  the  influence  of  th 
thu  oi;giini;im.  In  enforcing  nlucalion 
niiiiurs,  over  all  whueu  actR  there  must 
niurc  or  los:t  constraint.  They  arc  siinj 
I'crtiun  i)liR-e3  at  certain  times,  and  to  ] 
'vhich  arc  foreseen  to  lie  distinc!  t.. Iii-n. 
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dren  are  far  more  plastic  and  impresfiible  than  adnlta.  No 
one  can  say  that  he  would  have  been  the  aame  as  he  is  had 
hb  education  been  different,  or  wanting  entirely.  No  one  can 
help  becoming  acquainted  with  truths  that  are  thrust  upon 
him  and  made  to  appeal  to  his  faculties.  Of  course,  open 
and  conscious  resistance  to  impressions,  especially  in  adults, 
would  tend  somewhat  to  diminish  their  force  and  clearness. 
But  this  can  never  practically  occur  in  education.  Usually 
there  is  no  resistance,  and  often  the  educational  influences 
are  agreeable.  It  should  be  the  aim  to  render  them  still 
more  so. 

The  problem  of  education  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  this : 
whether  the  members  of  society  shall  continue  to  pass 
through  life  surrounded  only  by  the  natural  and  unorganized 
influences  which  every*where  exist,  by  which  they  are  indeed 
constantly  acquiring  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  and  many  con- 
ceptions which  are  not  knowledge  because  they  consist  of 
erroneous  inferences;  whether  they  shall  thus  be  left  to  form 
all  kinds  of  undigested  and  unsystematized  ideas,  half  of 
which  are  objectively  unreal,  and  most  of  the  remainder  too 
narrow  to  be  of  any  value,  yet  to  which  their  conduct  will 
rigidly  correspond,  producing  its  legitimate  effect  upon  them- 
selves and  upon  society ;  or,  whether  they  shall  be  required  to 
pass  a  portion  of  their  early  lives  under  a  system  of  artificial 
circumstances,  so  regulated  that  the  bulk  of  the  influences 
which  apjieal  to  the  senses  and  produce  ideas  will  be  I>oth 
reliable  and  important,  and  from  which,  under  no  other  than 
tlie  normal  operations  of  the  mind,  reliable  and  valuable 
knowledge  must  necessarily  result,  solid  character  be  formed^ 
and  the  highest  ethical  and  dynamic  actions  be  induced, 
exerting  rigidly  corresponding  effects  upon  themselves  and 
upon  society.  It  is,  in  short,  the  question  whether  the  social 
system  shall  always  be  left  to  nature,  always  be  genetic  and 
spontaneous,  and  be  allowed  to  drift  listlessly  on,  intniHted 
to  the  by  no  means  always  progressive  influences  which  have 
developed  it  and  brought  it  to  its  present  condition,  or 
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Acti 


ipprowshes  the  funo-  ' 

lion  ol  kmellontcion,  U,  24S. 
AcciiuiuUtian  o(  fuclti,  DiakdruiUgM 

of  Ilic,  i,  S. 
AoiT  dnyMrpum,  Wint«f  blooming  of, 

ii.  GU. 
Aci<l»  llie  first  nrgsnic  group  to  b«  de- 

volupud,  1,  aO«. 

I'-iicn,  Sortl  placo  uiI|;dc<1  to,  bj 

— ,  Similarity  between  (be  equatioiu  of, 

ami  ibo4e'o(  beat,  i,  IIS. 
Au|uiiiliou  Iho  chief  object  of  tolun. 

isry  .iriion,  i,  4U7,  60J,  0O7,  013. 
—  di'lint^iilahcd  [rom   prcducllon,  I, 

4117,  S(J7. 
— ,  «oJc»  Of,  I,  *99, 903,  HOT ;  11.  *J1, 

S3.1. 
-,  Softcaini;  of   tbc,  Ihrongh 

ciuiiiiilion,  1.  BIT,  S83. 

,  Xoniadustriil,  i,  SSI.  B83. 

— .  Low  RraJo  o(  intelligence  requir«d 

A.:iiDoapha^riuTa.  U.  151. 
Action,  ii.  30a. 

— .  Slaionii'nt  of  tbe  naked  Iiwi  of, 

Bhocka  the  dviliied  mind.  I,  79, 17. 

— ,  lU'iiiual,  ho«  caiued,  i,  18S,  188. 

— ,  Autotoatic,  1,  188, 1B9;  11,31!,  314, 


S46. 
— ,  All,  conalralncd,  II,  608. 
Actions  the  cffccta  of  antecedent  caiiwi^ 

1.29;  ii,  3^0.401. 
— ,  Un-moral,  of  aara|;ei<,  Ii,  280. 
— ,  Proefe"''>'c,  «  lindli'd  claw,  11,  Sift 
— ,  Moral,  or  ethical,  ji,  311,  313,  31^ 

3U. 
— ,  InlcHertual,  Ii,  nil. 
— ,  Cta^•^ifica(ian  of,  ii,  319,  314. 
— ,  IndilTorent.  il,  31-.!,  314,  373,  37i. 
— ,  Non.moral,  11.  313.  314. 
— ,  Normal   (jiut   and   unjust),  dlitiik 

j^ul'bcd  from  ■upra-nomial  Ox^neB. 

(Tut   and   nialcGccnt),  U,  313,  314, 

942. 
—.Statical,  II,  313,314,  874. 
— ,  Dynamic,  11,  313,  SI4,  3TS. 
— ,  E;;ointlc  and  altruistic,  ii,  314,  84^ 

_  of  animaiii.  II.  320.  331. 

children,  ii,  329,  330,  331. 

— ,  The  three  cues  In  which  hamaa 

and  animal,  apw,  ii,  331. 
— ,  Regularity  of  human,  i],  338. 
Act  lie  difilinguishcd  from  pas  si  re  aih 

cial  dvnimics,  i,  56,  137,  456. 
Adams,  Chsrles  Francis,  Jr.,  on  rallroU 

accidcni.i,  il,  208. 
AdupuiioD,  ii,  1. 
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} 


J 

*  — >  Activ*  and  ptMlf,  I,  7S. 

'  — >  Ambigniiy  of  the  word,  I,  7S;  U, 

~,  IneompleCo  or  defeetffc,  la  nttiifti 
i,  17S,  648 ;  li,  8, 1«,  49, 59, 7S.  S71. 

«-w  Difficultj  czporicnoed  In  oonpro* 
Bending,  U,  7. 

— ^  Fundamentml  nature  ol^  U,  8|  87. 

—  itfdf  a  paradoi,  li,  28. 
»>  to  snviroumcotf  giiater  in  aabnalt 

than  in  men,  ii,  48. 
^  ot'  feeling  U>  function,  ii,  81. 
Adulteration  of  food,  ii,  169. 
AdTantmge,  Ethics  based  on,  ii,  446. 
<— ^  Scope  of  tho,  as  a  Tariaal  la  tht 

ethical  fonnuU,  U,  448. 
«-v  Rii^t  measured  bj,  among  laTagai^ 

11,446. 

—  the  true  tost  of  the  natural,  it,  478, 
888. 

jEstheUc  forces,  i,  471,  478,  482,  666, 
668. 

—  sentiments.  Late  appearance  ol^  I, 
893,  672. 

^,  Origin  of,  Ii,  127. 

Affection  as  a  sodal  factor,  I,  898. 
Agassis,  Louis,  the  Ust  defender  of  the 

cataclysm  theory,  1,  49. 
— •  — -,  on  the  multiple  origin  of  the  ha- 

man  races,  i,  428,  442. 
Agencies,  8odal,  ii,  167. 
AggrcgaUon,  Uws  of ,  i,  212,  228, 182. 
— ,  Compound,  1,  284. 
-*,  Units  of,  i,  284. 
— ,  Orders  of,  i,  284. 
«>  distinguished  from  tfolutloa,  1, 148. 

—  oppoMd  to  segregation,  1, 148. 
<— ,  Secondary,  1,  800,  469. 
•»,  a  process  of  reoompooading,  I,  810^ 

836,  S5a 
— ^  Kutritloa  aad  rcprodnetloa  lorae 

of,  i,  817. 
^  Organic,  i,  886,  888. 

—  In  plants  and  animals,  I,  887. 
— ^  Parasitic  life  a  form  oC,  I,  880,  886. 
— ,  ComprehensiTeaesa  of  the  prooeei 

of,  i,  368. 
— ,  Psyehologleal,  I,  408. 
—,  Tertiary,  I,  448. 
•^  — -  compared  wHh  seeoodary,  I,  469. 
Agricultural  stage  of  eodal  progress^  i, 

490,  541,  85a 
Allka^  i.  418. 
AUU,i,«44. 


AlhaalMlda,  OoasHlvlta  of  theu  L 

806. 
Alcohol,  the  diflbnltj  of  its  naauf aet 

ure  a  f ortuaate  fact,  ii.  87. 
Alcohols,  Chemical  consUtution  of  thc^ 

Aleiaadrian  Lihrary,  tt,  272,  808. 
Algebra,  Comte'a  treatment  of,  i,  107. 
— k  InTcntion  of,  ii,  887. 
Allbut,  T.  Clifford,  his  definition  of  ed* 

ucation,  ii,  555. 
Allman,  O.  J..  Du«li!«tic  Tiews  of,ii,  81. 
Allotropism,  t,  289,  860. 
Alms-giving,  £vil  effects  of,  U,  447. 
Alphabet,  Origin  of  the,  ii,  184. 
Altropathy,  ii,  871. 
Altruism  and  egoism,  I,  14,  891;  11, 

868. 
— ,  The  word,  invented  by  Comte,  i, 

123. 
— ,  Origin  and  genesis  of,  U,  14. 
— ^  Alleged  connection  of,  with  the  re> 

productive  function,  ii,  388. 
»,  Male,  ii,  839. 

— ,  Negative  and  positive,  ii,  843. 
— ,  EgoUtic  basis  of,  ii,  868. 
— ^  Lusuiy  of,  ii,  870. 
^  Importance  of,  overestimated,  Ii, 

871. 

—  greater  in  thought  than  in  action, 
11.445. 

»» Instinctive,  11,  446. 
^,  confined  to  the  nMSi  enlightened 
Individuals,  II,  447. 

—  never  can  become  the  predominant 
sentiment,  II,  536. 

»%  incompatible  with  self-protection, 

ii,  536. 
Altruintlc  actions,  ii,  869. 
Amber-trade  of  the  andenta,  I,  867. 
Ambition,  Psychological  position  of,  I, 

679 
»,  Uses  of.  il,  841. 
Amelioration  of  the  condition  of  soci* 

ety  in  the  past  not  appreciable,  1, 29. 
America  not   recognised    In    Comte*s 

scheme  of  philosophic  progress,  I, 

93. 
^,  Discovery  of,  by  the  Northmen,  1, 

570. 
Ammonia,  Important  function  o^  in 

organic  economy,  i,  274. 
Ammonium,  I,  289. 
Ama*be,  I,  825. 
AuMpboid  cclU,  i,  358. 
Amphiosus,  i,  338. 
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Aristotle,  1, 140 ;  B,  tOO. 
Arithmetic,  Profreit  made  In,  U,  S87. 
Art,  Fine,  or  imi4^tlve,  distinguitlied 

from  pnctlcnl,  or  InventiTe,  I,  71, 

662,  671 ;  it,  191. 
— >  «- ,  Late  deTelopment  of  the 

highest  oonception*  of,  I,  398,  67i. 

—  ^  — >  ^,  Conrergenoe  of  the  eon- 
oeptiona  of,  and  identific  oonoep- 
tionii,  i,  671. 

—  ^  —  -^  FbpalarinUoB  of,  I,  67S, 
674. 

— ^  practical,  or  InTcntlTe,  Rehitions  of, 

to  tcienoe,  i,  t7,  149,  062 ;  ii,  193, 

691,  393,  497,  626. 
•»  —  —  ^  Ohjectire,  or  poaitire,  rt. 

itthJectiYe,  or  negative,  i,  06. 
— ^  the  end,  or  last  itage,  of 

ererj  science,  I,  149. 
— »  Origin  of,  i,  486,  648;  U, 

164,  276. 
^  — >  —  ^  the  means  by  which  man 

has  acquired  his  iupremacj,  I,  486, 

490;  ii,  190,  203. 
«— i  Belatiooa  oi;  to  labor,  I, 

489,  490. 

—  —  ^  ^,  the  means  to  prodnetioa, 
1,047. 

—  —  —  — >  displayed  in  preparing 
food,  I,  001. 

—-— —^  required  In  providing  doCh- 
log  and  shelter,  I,  001. 

—  —  «-—» Relation  of,  to  Invention, 
ii,  100. 

—  — — •— ,  Fundamental  principle  on* 
dcrijing,  Ii,  100,  380. 

— ^  Rdle  of,  In  the  progress 

of  dTiUsadon,  ii,  190,  203,  200, 200. 

—  —  ^  — f  rests  on  the  preservative 
forces,  ii,  191. 

—  —  —  •^t  never  the  result  of  chance, 
ii,  190. 

— i  Application  of,  to  oiganic 

forces,  ii,  205. 
— ^  Etymological  bearings  of  the  word, 

ii,  ICO. 
Artifidal  selection  not  yel  applied  to 

the  huoun  spedes,  i,  16. 
— -  — ,  Rapid  operation  of,  I,  21. 

—  — ,  Possible  application  of,  to  man 
and  sodcty,  i,  21 ;  Ii,  392,  462,  463, 
488,  487,  030,  610. 

—  —  rests  on  the  principle  of  imper- 
fect adapution,  I,  174. 

,  General  Uws  of,  11,  200,  39a 

—  progress,  I,  71. 


Artificial  progreu  w.  natural,  1, 490. 
— ,  The,  distinguished  from  the  natural 
I,  71,  490. 

—  character  of  dviliiation,  I,  498 ;  il, 
203,  302,  088. 

all  wealth  and  value,  1, 498, 

062. 

—  appliances.  Production  of,  I,  002. 

—  phenomena  distinguished  from  nat- 
ural, ii,  103, 100. 

Arts  practiced  in  obtaining  animal  food, 
1,049. 

^  — >  — -  —  vegetable  food,  I,  000. 

Aryans,  i,  704. 

AsceticUro  a  form  of  insanity,  II,  284. 

— »  CauH«s  and  effects  of,  U,  299. 

Asddians,  I,  338. 

Association  the  result  of  adaptive  in- 
fluences, I,  401. 

^  not  natural  to  man,  1, 401. 

— ^  Conditions  favorable  to,  in  the  sim- 
ian ancestors  of  man,  1,403,462, 463. 

— ^  essential  to  the  develo|Nneat  of 
speech,  I,  404. 

Aatragmlua,  Ii,  69. 

Astronomy,  Ptoiltivlty  ofL  pamdoiieaL 
I,  99.  1U2. 

— ,  Phenomena  of,  eidte  awe  only  fai 
those  Ignorant  of  their  nature,  L 
100. 

-^  Comte's  treatment  of,  I,  110. 

definition  of,  I,  111. 

AUvism,  ii,  429. 

Atheism,  sense  in  which  osed  by  Lub- 
bock, ii,  204. 

Atmosphere,  Mystery  of  the,  to  priml- 
Uve  man,  1,48, 199;  II,  11. 

— t  Former,  of  the  gU^  I,  263. 

^,  Depth  of  the,  I,  270. 

— ,  Apposed  upper  surface  of  the,  I, 
271. 

— ^  T.  Sterry  Hunt  on  the  coemlcal 
character  of  the,  I,  271. 

— ^  Relative  proportions  of  the  gases 
of  the.  i,  272. 

^,  Eventual  reduction  of  the,  to  pure 
nitroiren,  I,  276. 

Atom,  The  ulUmate,  I,  220,  226. 

Atomic  theory,  i,  222. 

,  Comte*s  attacks  upon  the,  1, 113. 

—  weight,  Moaning  of,  I,  296. 
Atom*,  chemical,  Eitreme  minuteness 

of,  i,  226,  204. 

—  — ,  distinguished  from  moieenlea,  ^ 
237. 

—  — ^  Measurements  of,  I,  204. 


,   TraQ>iiion    troni  lolunlur  to,  ' 

ii,UlV,  3-14,345. 
Aulomatnna,    Dvnctrtep'*   Ibtor;   tbM  ' 

.iiimala    ue,   i,  384,  97U,  4IB;    U,  , 


ic  Kience  of,  toundcd  bj 
117. 
rm,  tint   cmploTcd    bj  De 
nI.  117. 

I  cUf  f  ifltallon  of,  i,  ISI. 
■       ■   I,  121. 

■tot,  i,  IflB,18l, 


Acsrice,  OrI|rin  ind  gcneili  or,  I,  4M, 

4!>S,49a;  ii,  4T7,  SSS. 
— ,  npncfipl.il  cITwH  of,  il,  !41. 
Jitioon.  Tlie  md'huniiat.  ii,  »5. 
— ,  Trii,'  clinrcntcr  of,  Ii,  681, 


BACO\.    FRANnS,   Claiml 
roiiniU'r  of  th.-  inrJuni«» 


BifU'ria.  PuttfT  i>r,  to  niaiiuttcture  or- 

BRiiiL- mailer.  1.  .■!4S. 
Dilumvor  tritilo,  Ii.  IGT. 
IlatiilHKi  tiid  bansnt,  Socdlcas,  Id  Amtr- 


.  184. 


idpl. 
-,  Probsble  ulti 


Bianomv,  Dioliij,  Biotomj,  Itra 

pOfi-d  bv  faiDtc.  k,  VM. 
Binh-MOKt,  i,  204. 
Blinihiinj,   Emile,  on  (pHcb    in 

mil^  I,  fib,  4.1T. 
Binsto^tilicr.-,  i,  .1:(8. 
Body,  S|)Frilic  gravLl;  of  tbe  bun 

i)i>ailvaniiiee,  ii,  GB. 
Bond.  Tliomai',  on  TpnorMM*  t»  ■ 

of  di^i'asc,  ii,  MUB. 
BDok-l< 


rv,  Ii.  6:l 
1,  Th-it 


niirr.!..j:v,  i.  114. 

Bwhvhini,,  I.  .iifi.  aao. 

— ,  JJi.xl.1r7  of,  i,  320, 
JJivrd,  Gcur^e  M.,  ii,  IS. 


Boi'i.'OTichV  theory  of  nialter,  I.  ISO. 
Roljinv,  Origin  of  tho  «cipn™  of,  I,  «S9. 
Boiirbiin.  nr-  a  Ivrni  of  reproach  againit 

the  pari!  of  order,  i.  123. 
Brain,  UcneM?  of.  i,  373. 
— ,  Analo}:;  of,  to  the  ort;aiii  of  iprdai 

vimc.i,3<8i  ii,  18S,  3Se. 
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Brmin,  loeraftM  of^  tbe  initUl  ftep  in 

the  derelopraent  of  man,  i,  4S4, 466. 

^— V  CafMicity  of,  In  the  anthropoM  npei, 

—  —  — ^  in  different  raoea,  i,  489. 
— ,  how  related  to  intelligenoe,  i,  440. 
— ,  Class  of  atudiea  that  overtax  tlie^ 

1,669,670. 
— ^  Inferior  tin  of  the  female^  ex- 

pbined,  ii,  61«. 
^  an  tlieteat  of  a  troe  emotional  foroe^ 

1,  oOo,  o99. 
— >  Counter  foroee  la,  U,  846.  670. 
Bimin-dof elopmmt,  wiw  iwdtrod  pot- 

•Ible.  I,  489 ;  U,  664. 
Brain-f^BctUm,  Pbiyalolo|Qr  of|  t|  8T7. 
Bnln-maM,  how  aequired,  i,  489. 
Brain-work,  Sooomij  in,  11,  844,  846, 

670. 
«— k  Acquiring  knowledge  the  catieet 

kind  of,  ii,  669. 
-i-.  Secret  of  loooeatfal,  11,  670. 
Brain-worrr,  ii,  846. 
Brigandage  aa  a  mode  of  •cqalaitloB, 

1,684. 
Broncboeele,  11,  68. 
Broiuaalt,  Favor  ihown  1^,  to  ConU^i 

▼iewi^  i,  84. 
Brano,  Giordano,  11,  804. 
Brate>foree  dintlnguished  fhm  Intel- 

kctual  force,  1,  40;  Ii.  98. 
^  the  normal  appllcatioo  of  the  dl« 

reet  method  of  eooation,  11,  98. 
Buccal  cavitica,  Influence  of  the,  oo 

•pcech,  I,  486,  487. 
Buddhium,  1,  691. 
Budding,  tlie  normal  mode  of  repn^ 

duction  among  planta,  1,  888. 
Bonien  burner  aa  a  typical  lB?entk»| 

ii,  390. 
Bureaucracy,  11,  688. 
Bunnah  massacre,  U,  298. 
BuAhmt^n,  I,  418. 
Buainei«  principlea,  11,  668. 
Butler,  Bishop,  on  reUgion,  Ii,  80^  t8a 
^  —  —  the  poaaible  inaanltj  of  whole 

communitiea,  U,  884. 

CABAXI8  on  irriUblUtj,  I,  864. 
Calculua,  Comte*a  enliuged  nee  o# 
the  term,  1,  106. 
»,  The  two  diriaions  of^  L  107. 
—V  Acumen  diaplayed  In  the  iBvcotios 

of  the,!,  108;  11,886,887. 
— ^  If  athematicai  education  naualiy  con- 
fined to  the,  U,  608: 


Canary,  Automatie  actiona  of  the,  II, 

816. 
Capital,  Shrewdness  of.  In  creating  pul>. 

lie  acntirocnt  in  Its  Interest,  i,  678 ; 

Ii,  602. 
Capitaliat,  Cause  of  the  power  of  the, 

over  the  laborer,  ii,  637. 
Capitaliata,  arts  by  which  they  obtain 

services   without  compcnuation,    it, 

602. 
Carbon,  Cosmical  hlstoiy  of,  I,  277. 
— ,  never  absent  from  any  organic  com- 

pound,  I,  804. 
«*  oonatltutea  the  framing  timber  of 

organiama,  1,  844, 846. 
Ctrnonlo  icld  (dbikk*),  Former  pre- 

pondtrABco  of,  la  the  atmosphere,  i, 

808. 

—  —  the  base  of  the  organic  series,  1, 
806. 

Oaribs,  Human  saerlfioefl  among  the,  II, 

298. 
Carpenter  theory  of  the  universe,  I, 

66. 
Ovpenter,  William  B,  on  belief,  ii, 

411. 
Carver,  Jonathan,  on  the  rice  feast  of 

the  Xauduweasies,  It,  46ft. 
Canus  conMlcntln,  ii,  3ft4. 
Catalepsy,  Savage  lnter|>rctatlon  of,  I, 

200,  201. 
Categories,  Comtc*s  sh  scientific,  1,  98. 

—  of  Herbert  Spencer,  1,  166. 

—  of  science,  i,  221,  365. 

—  of  co-eilstence  and  sequence,  I, 
222. 

Catliartes,  In  how  far  gregarious,  I, 
462. 

Ckkthoiic  Church,  Policy  of  the,  in  secur- 
ing belief,  ii,  414. 

Catholicism,  Corote's  views  of,  1, 96. 

''Catholics,**  Falxe  use  of  the  word,  iir 
Protestant  cotmtrles,  i,  694. 

Oato,  the  Younger,  Suicide  of,  how  jus- 
tified, ii,  268. 

Caulerpa,  1,  236,  341. 

Oiusal  type  of  mind,  1,  6. 

-*  dependence  among  phenomena,  i,  8. 

Causality  a  rare  attribute,  I,  142. 

Cauaatioii  diatlnguialicd  from  auccea- 
ak>n,  I,  169. 

Cauaational  achool  of  philosophy,  ii, 
19,  40. 

Causes  rendcrtnl  disproportionate  to 
effects  by  sdentiflc  prevision,  1,  78; 
ii,  97,  390. 


io»JIng  up  to,  from  -rt.  I 
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CraAtioB,  SupwMtoftl,  i,  411. 

CreatiTtart|li,19L 

CreUnt,  1,417. 

CriTOd,  SnitU  MfcwtuM  la  MUnd 

iodirtj  ctptDM  of|  L  MS,  tM. 
— ,  Lenliicd  forma  of.  1, 110. 
— «  DcflnlUon  of,  U,  m. 

—  (onMrij  Uft  10  prifitt  ramlatlQBt 
lU  864,  891 

«->,  Uojust  pttiililiiMat  of^  U,  MS. 

— ,  Retue4y  for,  U,  866. 

CrimiiiAl  daiMt,  ProporUoB  of,  to  popo- 

Ution,  il,  S4a 
Criminality,  Vtogrtm  la  tho  ooMtptloD 

of,  U,  611. 
Crimintli  umuXij  reUgloui,  IL 161 
Croll,  Jiunet,  on  tht  otto  of  Um  gUMsiol 

epochs,  i,  446. 
Cryptogimio  ?eg«utloo  Incopoblo  of 

•upporting  tho  higher  formi  of  ani- 
mal life,  U,  68. 
CfjiUlliiation,  orgule  oompoiindt  la 

which  It  may  oeeor,  I,  804,  806. 
Cry^talf,  Molecular  ooottitotlon  ol^  I, 

26». 
Culture,  noojirogreetlft,  I,  71. 
— ^  Herbert  Spenoer  on,  II,  668,  661 
»»  The  education  of,  U,  666. 
Cunning  aa  a  factor  la  de? elopoMat,  L 

428. 
Curriculuaa,  11,  668,  611. 
Cufcuta,  Anomatooi  paraaHIni  of^  I, 

841 
Custom,  Coafuaioa  at  with  BMnlltf, 

II,  481 
Cuvler,  GatadTeoM  of,  1, 41 
C^clee  in  loefal  promee,  L  611, 616, 

6A1  658  ;  U,  184, 186,  681 
Cvntophryii,  L  881 
CWod  stage,  I,  816,  888. 

DAHOMET,  Fuaeral  eacrlBoii  la,  II, 
191. 
Paly,  Judf^  Charlea  P.,  I,  411 
l>angcroua  claaaea  In  aodetf,  Propof* 
tlon  of,  to  population,  U,  189-141. 

—  ^  —  •— ,Need  of  edneating  the,  U, 
241,  695. 

Darlins^tonla,  11,  91 

Darwin,  Eraamua,  1, 164. 

— ,  Charlwsl.  177. 

"  Data  of  Ethlca  **  of  Hcfbert  Spencer, 

i,  215. 
Dead,  Mode*  of  dlapoaal  of  the,  1, 101 
Death,  Decline  of  life  a  gradual,  I, 

116. 
• 


Death,  8a?age  lalerpretaticn  of,  l,10a 

lUl ;  II,  167, 174. 
•—  belicYed  by  aa?agee  to  be  alwaji 

due  to  witchcraft,  I,  688. 
--^  AU  pren»ture,  due  to  Motloa  of 

the  enTlronment,  11, 61 
— ^  not  a  logical  reault  of  pala,  II,  111 

—  ratea,  Reduction  of,  11, 1U6. 
DeBUInvlUe,   Vavor    ahown    1^,   to 

Comte*a  ayatem,  1, 84. 
— ^  the  Inventor  of  the  term  **  biology,** 
^  117. 

— ^  hia  definition  of  liiatlnct,  I,  111 
De  Droaae  on  fetichlam,  11, 154. 
Decalogue,  The  Uebrew,  In  bow  far 

moral,  li,  441.  461 
Deception,  the  fundamental  characten 

latlc  of  all  intellectual  action,  1, 601 ; 

ii,  146.  161 
— k  how  Juatifled,  i.  600. 
^  in  the  animal  kingdom,  I,  501 
— )  Univeraallty  of,  among  InteWgeal 

beingii,l,611,  677;  ii,  881 
— t  when  juntiflable,  11,  146. 
Deductire  and  Inductive  knowledge,  U, 

617. 
Deema*a  definition  of  religion.  U,  Ml 
Defalcationa,  more  frequent  In  private 

than  In  public  Inatltutloaa,  II,  681 
Definltton  of  terroa  In  Dynamic  Sodol* 

My,  il,  107, 108. 
Detoltkwa  of   religion,  II,  161-161, 

161 

—  —  education,  11,  664. 
Degeneration,  Social,  1, 16, 704 1  II,  119, 

491 

—  — ,  equivalent  to  extinction,   II, 
111 

Degradation,  Gaaee  of,  In  organic  lll< 

^  C  «41 

Degreea  of  oertaintv,  II,  610. 

DcRy,  Origin  of  tne  conception  of;  I, 

106,  681 
— ,  an  unnecoMiarv  hynothrfila,  11,  7. 
»,  In  how  far  lielief  In,  la  oomawn  to 

all  rcllgiona,  il,  161  Ml* 
•— t  reduced  to  an  expreaiilon  for  tho 

noumena,  11, 151 
— ,  derived  objectivelv  from  the  Men 

of  spiritual  eiiiitence,  ii,  161, 161 
— ,  Alleged  elevating  effecta  of  oootem* 

plating,  ii,  171 1H5, 181 
•»,  Bniul  qualltiea  ascribed  to,  by  cef» 

tain  saragea,  ii,  180. 
Deliberative  acUooa,  il,  811-814,  814, 

841 


vcrivmik'c  ana  Dngioai  ptjcDW  quui* 
111'",  1,101. 

—  iiocial  t„mt.  i,  47*. 

—  knuKli'dge,  li,  ftOI. 

DtHciririi,  ponlilfs  cbkraeter  of    U« 

p1iih>iio|il>]r,  I,  BB,  MO;  II,  SUI. 
— ,  Auimiininn  theoTJ  ot,  i,  8M,  170, 


4l(i; 


111. 


"D.'i'iriiitiiv    Rwialunr"  of    Uerbert  { 


ofn»ln,    . 

iin<lcnlaod   tif  phi- 
lii'r<,  II,  149. 
'rrullyctlhfled,  il,  178. 


— ,  Canflki*  amonp,  1,  99i. 
— ,  Clas.-m™iioTi  of.  I.  474. 
•-  Mn<>tiiiil(  (ho  «[>clii1  (orera,  1, 47B ; 

II,  l>i>. 
D«STniJ.'7.  I,  3^1. 
Daiiperulivi,  PIiiloMphlMl  (IgnlBcUM 

of.  li,  a73. 
Dcrrlr.[micn(  [Iipoft,  1,  S. 
—  nf  ific  vrgiDic  [ram  tha  loorginle, 


DlmfnutloD  of  ctrulni;,  U,  617. 

DlaiiB.'>,  II,  »1. 

Dio-forlilc*  I,  )I8». 

Dlpneuato,  11,  6S. 

ClrMi  and    ladlrect  equlUbrailoB,  1, 

—  —  loclml  phtnomciu,  1,  489,  MS. 

—  —  mctliodi  o[  coatlluD,  II,  M. 
<tiull  lb  ration,  Itcrhf  n  Sp«ncor'(  Uw 

or.  i.  177. 

—  — ,  Artlfliinl,  11.  4B4. 

—  in«(hcHl  of  cnnntlon,  II,  911. 

— ' .  Applk-Btlon  of,  through 

Kilod  lad  tb  rough  iuukIb,  U,  I6u. 

101. 
DhL'i-ilon,  Principle  ot.  Id   iDvcniton, 

il,  101. 
DItdpliDF.  EducilloD  of,  11,  ODB,  SB7, 

[  su,  cea, 
Dlmfinliniilt]',  blotoi:tral,  Comtc'a    ao 

ci']iliii>PF  nl,  I,  I1U, 
Dii'cavot7,  I'romldng  flt'ldi  of  ftilurc, 

1,8, 
— ,  Men  of  lel'ur«  beat  adiilcd  for  tb« 

work  of,  I,  78. 
^  of  trulfi,  Pufcbotoglcal  proceaa  of, 
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DiiMctioa,  Sabkets  for,  tikaa  iwm 

thit  IcMt  d«f«iop6d  eliMW,  li«  6M. 
DUaodatkm  point  of  cJumictl  oom- 

poundt,  I,  SOS* 
INiioliition,   Ooiotel,   I,   IM,    I66| 

167. 
— >  — ,  Boc  kfiowB  to  be  taldiig  plaeo  In 

the  TUible  anifOfM,  I,  1«8,  IM. 
DiftUfT,  the  eerljr  emblen  of  Imluetrjr, 

i,55tf. 
DUtribatkm  of  wealth.  Lews  of  the,  I, 

565,  576. 
— -  — >  —  ae  a  iDc4e  of  aequleltioo,  I, 

576. 

—  —  -».  SniKer  tnifmtfftt  of  the.  L 
577. 

—  —  knowledge,  H,  6S4. 

— ,  Intqnalitj  of,  fi,  5S7. 

.^  Effect  of  equiil,  il,  589. 

DirUibilitj  of  matter,  i,  S25;  U,  M. 
DirUioo  aa  n  mode  of  repioduetieii,  1, 

833. 
IMroree  of  man  fkoa  natnre,  il,  196, 

499. 
Dodder,  Anomalooa  |>annitiim  of^  1, 

34a 
Dogmatiam,  Kant*a  oie  of  the  term,  tt, 

19,  340. 
— ,  DoogUa  Jerrold*a  deflnltioB  of,  ii, 

19. 
— ,  Reaaooa  for  aoeeptlng,  U,  Ml 
3okos,  i,  418. 
Domesticatioo,  EffeeU  of,  U,  178. 

—  of  aoimali,  not  praietksed  bj  the 
North  American  aboriglnea,  U,  197. 

DoraibranchiaU,  1,  188. 

Double,  Sarage  belief  in  a,  I,  toa 

—  atam,  i,  243. 

— >  conndoiuneaa  efplained,  1, 376. 
Doubt,  aa  affeeting  noral  progreea,  0, 
501 

Drama,  ReUtioa  of  the,  to  aocili,  iL 

840. 
Draper,  Henry,  1, 187. 
— ,  J.  W.,  11  75. 
Dreamt,  Sarage  Interpretatioo  of,  I, 

800,  869,  863, 106, 174. 
Vrtim,  lD«>qualit/  of,  in  the  two  eeiea, 

I,  641,  650. 
Dryoplthecui,  I,  445. 
DoalUm  in  pblloaophy,  I,  66,  91,  100^ 

411;  II,  18,80,81,88. 

—  —  chemiatry,  I,  117. 

relii^oo,  i,  105,  6M ;  11,179. 

Duality  of  aobjeet  and  obieet,  1, 187. 
Do  Bolt.RejmoQd,  i,  11;  U,  7. 


Dn  Chailln,  1, 418. 

Du}ardln  on  aaroode,  I,  811. 

Domaa  on  the  oompoaite  character  of 

tbo  chemieal  elementa,  i,  189. 
Djnamio  todolegy.  General  laws  of, 

1,15,456;  il,  154,  155. 

—  — ^  Prindplea  of,  epitoalxed,  1, 15. 

—  — t  Active  and  paaaire,  I,  56,  700; 
ii,  1. 

1  Definitlona  in,  11, 107,  108, 161. 

—  •»!  TerminologT  of,  ii,  108. 
^  — ^  Tlicorema  of,  il,  108. 

—  *t  Noution  of,  ii,  109. 

—  —  diftingttiahed  from  moral  science, 
ii,159. 

—  action  defined,  Ii,  108. 

—  opinkm  defined,  Ii,  108. 

—  action*,  ii,  813,  814,  376. 

—  —  M.  autical,  11,  878. 

—  — ,  ClawiificatkMi  of,  U,  894. 
,  Individual  and  aocUi,  U,  394. 

—  oplniona,  ii,  457. 

—  linowledge,  ii,  509,  510. 
Dynamltta  aa  a  adiool  of  thought,  I, 

158,  111. 
DjitelcologicU,  ii,  33. 
Dyateleology,  ii,  59. 

EARTH,  Constitution  of  the,  i,  170. 
— -,  Aquooua  envelope  of  die,  i, 

170. 
—V  Oaaeoua  envelope  of  the,  I,  170, 

171. 
— ,  Crust  of  the,  liow  formed,  i,  178. 
~^  Demity  of  the,  i,  179. 
•^^  advantage  of  ita  aplieroidal  form, 

U,  54. 
Eccentricity,  Motive  to,  11,  320. 
Echoes,  8ftT  a^  inteipretation  of,  1, 200 ; 

Ii,  150, 1A3, 166, 174. 
Booiiomliii  of  nature,  i,  511,  605,  610 1 

U.  68,  87.  494. 
Ecttaay  atncmg  pavtgee,  ii,  161. 
Education,  II,  640. 
— ^  Popular  udentlflc,  1, 11. 
— ,  Definitions  of,  I,  H.  16 ;  11,101^ 

544,  551,  554,  568,  619. 
^  as  an  article  of  faith,  1, 16. 

—  should  aim  to  improve  tlie  condition 
of  society,  I,  70. 

—  of  culture,  I,  71 ;  il,  558,  566. 

—V  ^ound  views  of  Comte  on,  I,  181^ 

134. 
— ,  PoaHlve,  I,  188. 
^  Universal,  i,  138, 160, 581 ;  Ii,  58^ 

593,606. 


Bduotion  BhouM  oUcrre  Iba  order  «f  : 

thR  liienrchjr  at  lh«  tdcneca,  1,  134.  I 

— .  (tutu,  Argumcnu  for  and  igaltut. 
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tilit  of  bvBtal^,  OomtePi  blitoffleal 

ttketch  eonfined  to  the,  1, 94. 
Elohim,  i,  20ft. 
Ehsium,  il,  267. 
Embryogeny,  Slept  In  tlie  proeeM  of, 

—  recapltalAtei  nee  defelopiiieBti  I, 
840. 

—  of  plentt,  i,  MO. 

Embryology,  Fectt  ill  htnuuk,  pointliig 

to  the  aniniel  origin  of  men*  i»  420. 
Emotions  distinguished   from   iens»> 

tions,  i,  185. 
^,  Source  of  the,  i.  889. 
— ,  Physiology  of  the,  I,  S89. 
— ,  Cerebrel,  i,  890,  400. 
^,  essentially  peinful,  I,  892. 
-^  aassification  of  the,  I,  892,  898, 

400,  675. 
— ,  Baiet  of  the,  I,  899. 
— ^  Physletl  seett  of  the,  1,  8H.  674. 
^^  The  two  gencfnl  desiee  of,  i,  400i 
— ^  True  place  of  the,  ii,  886. 
— ,  Proscribed,  it,  887,  889. 
Empiricism,  Kant*e  use  of  the  tern,  il, 

19.28. 
^,  True  meaning  of,  11, 198. 
«>  distinguished  from  sdenoe^  II,  195, 

196,  200,  S08. 
—,  intermediate  between  the  genetle 

and  the  teleologictl  method,  U,  626. 
Emu,  Toung  of  the,  reared  by  the  male, 

1,660. 
Ends  of  nature  and  of  sentient  bdngi, 

I,  216,  461,  469,  522,  527,  564,  601, 

605,  681, 664,  701 ;  il,  116, 119, 120, 

122,  128,  130,  182,  151  889,  478, 

495. 

—  of  conation,  U,  98,  129, 180,  186. 

—  often  Justify  tlie  means,  II,  184. 

<»  that  may  saifeW  be  left  to  take  care 

of  themselret,  U,  548,  565,  598. 
Energy  as  a  category  of  thought,  i,  221. 
— ,  elimination  m  the  concept,  I,  221. 
— ,  a  rflation,  I,  222. 
~,  lUKiA  in  fact  of  the  idea  of,  ii,  81. 
EuDui  as  a  factor  in  social  progreia,  I, 

232;  U,  117,  126. 
Entities,  Pursuit  of,  the  diaracteriitio 

of  meuphf  sica,  i,  86. 
Entity,  Matter  the  onl?,  I,  221 
EnTifonment,    equivalent    eipretiloB 

U9ed  by  Comte,  i,  118,  171 ;  il,  17. 

Lamanrk,  i,  171 ;  il,  17. 

-> »  Ocoffroj  Saint-Hilaire, 

11,17. 


Environment,  General  law  of  corr» 
spondenoe  between  organism  and,  i, 
170,  177,860,899;  il,  4H3. 

— ,  Influence  of  the,  in  producing  mor- 
phological modifications,  i,  188;  11, 
87. 

—  enlarges  with  increased  faculties,  i, 
402. 

— i,  Knowledge  of  the,  most  important 

to  man,  ii,  12,  495,  496. 
— ,  l>Yiction  of  the,  U,  18,  15,  69,  209. 
— ,  Animals  better  adapted  to,  than 

men,  il,  48. 
— ,  The  subjectiTc,  11,  821. 
— ^  Education  an  artificial  modification 

of  the,  11,484,  487. 

—  of  dfiliaed  man,  What  constitutes 
the,  ii,  495,  497. 

Sphemerv,  I,  660 ;  II,  61. 
Epicureanism,  Ii,  28. 
Epicurua,  I,  160;  11,  184. 
Epilepsy,  lavage  interpretation  of,  1^ 

259,  268,  274. 
Epileptic  origin  of  religions,  I,  11 
Equality  disungulshed  from  similarity, 

1,191. 
Bqualiiing  meaanres,  I,  581. 

—  education.  Need  of,  il,  596. 
Equations,  All  truths  capable  of  ei« 

pression  by,  1, 105. 
Equilibration,  Herbert  Spencer's  lawa 

of,  i,  164,  165,  177. 
^^  Direct  and  indirect,  In  biology,  i, 

177,  178,828;  11,85. 
Equilibrium  In  the  organic  world,  11, 

178. 
Equity,  Why  courts  of,  were  estab* 

lished,  Ii,  144. 
Erect  posture,  how  acquired  by  man, 

I,  429,  481 
Error  distinguished  from  Ignorance,  i, 

51. 
— ,  how  rendered  possible,  I,  386. 
— ,  Tendencies  of  the  mind  to,  I,  406. 
— ,  always  defended  by  high  authority, 

11,71 
— ,  Susceptibility  of  primitive  man  to, 

11, 167. 
— ,  a  possible  cause  of  the  eitinction 

of  races,  11,  271,  479. 
— ,  What    disthigulshes    religious,  ii, 

278. 
~,  Persistence  of,  II,  409. 
— ,  Principal  sources  of,  II,  425,  426 

488. 

—  mainly  due  to  ignorance,  ii,  481. 
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ExUnetlM  of  MdellM,  I,  81;  U,  271, 
479. 

—  —  wild  animaU  by  iDaa,  tt,  8f . 
ExtremUu  la  poUtical  eooooajr,  Two 

•choob  of,  IL  S46. 
Eje,  Extreme  delicaqr  ^  tbe,  I,  IM. 

FACTS,  Eiceee  o^  aa  hnpedJment  to 
•deiiiee,  I,  S. 
— ^  Pleasure  experienced  lij  loiiio  fai 

the  aecumulation  of^  I,  8. 
^  Accumulatioii  of^  compared  to  thai 

of  mooey,  i,  6. 
Faculties  of  the  mind,  Localixation  of 

the,i,12S. 
^  Oomte*!  diiMoQ  of  the^ 

i,lS2. 
i  Unitj  of  the,  L  404. 

—  ^  —  — t  PeroeptiTo  and  refleedte^ 
1,408. 

«—  —  — -^Tondeaegr  of  writcn  to 

multiply,  ii,  188. 
Failures  of  animala  to  attain  their 

ends,  Ii,  91. 
— ^  Cause  of  human,  il,  487. 
— ,  Buftincss,  Ii,  560. 
Faint  series  of  psychic  phenomena,  1, 

187;  11,150,283,869. 
«—  —  —  —  — ^  Sentimenta  belonging 

to  the,  ii,  288,  8^9. 
— ^  Undoe 

praise  of,  11,  869,  871. 
Faith,  Education  as  an  article  of,  I,  26. 
— ,  Religious,  ii,  276. 

—  distinfcvlsihed  from  belief,  tt,  412. 
Falsehood,  when  Justiflable,  il,  148. 
Family.  Sociological  importance  of  thi^ 

^  i,  ISO,  604,  677. 
Famine,  Cosmical  significance  of^  il,  70. 
Farming  of  rerenues,  i,  68. 
Fashion,  Despotism  of,  I,  688. 
FataUsm,  11,  18,  34,  85,  40. 
Favorable  conditions.  Law  of,  il,  172. 
Fear,  Pain,  not  death  or  iajuiy,  the 

true  object  of,  1,  688. 
^  of  violence,  I,  684. 
^>  -*  man,  I,  684. 
— >  —  animalj,  i,  684. 

—  —  plants,  I,  686. 

^  —  inanimate  nature,  I,  688. 

—  —  spiritual  beings,  I,  887. 

disease,  i,  687. 

Fear-forces,  1,  675,  680. 

— ,  Classification  of  the.  I,  681 
Filling  the  motlTo  to  all  acCtai  i,  ll| 
Ii,  111,  118, 128. 


FeeUng  a  propelling  force,  1, 12. 

—  the  end  to  which  intellect  ia  thi 

means,  1,  67. 
^  Organisation  of,  i,  68. 
— >  Physiological  character  of,  i,  186; 

11,112. 
— >  Limit  to,  in  the  descending  scale 

of  organisation,  i,  864. 
•»!  adaptire  principle  on  which  derel- 

oped,  1,  888,  899 ;  11,112. 
-»and  not  function  the  motive  to 

acUon,  i,  468,  469,  479,  485,  601, 

602,  604,  668,  681,  701;   ii,  118, 

120,  821,  828. 
•»!  Oipma  of,  distinct  f roos  thoee  of 

f  uncUon,  1,  469 ;  ii,  121. 
^  Sodologic  importance  of,  11, 1 11. 
—^  Genesis  of,  11, 112. 
^  a  proiectiire  armor  tat  organised 

beings,  11,  117,  152. 
— ^  Philosophy  of,  il,  128. 
— >  Preralent  disregard  for  the  pho> 

nomena  of,  11, 128. 
— >  Increase  of,  with  organisation,  U, 

152,  162,  174. 
— ,  a  substitute  In  the  animal  for  the 

cellulose  of  the  plant,  Ii,  152. 
Feelings,  InUiflTerent,  i,  386;  Ii,  112. 
Feldspar,  Composition  of,  f,  236. 
Female  supremacy  among  the  lower 

organisms,  1,  Ci59. 
Ferns,  1,  342. 
Fertility,  InTersely  proportional  to  de- 

Tclopment,  I,  IM. 
Fetichism,  1,  94.  202,  686;  U,  254. 
— >  as  a  stage  of  theology,  1,  94. 
— t  Theory  of,  I,  202. 
Feiiillans  monks,  Aacetidam  of  the, 

11,300. 
Fibro-Tascular   bundles  in  planta,  1, 

842. 
Fiction,  Mission  of,  II,  840. 
Fijians,  Funeral  sacrifices  among,  ii, 

291. 
Filial  piety.  Injurious  extremes  of,  ii, 

448. 
Filiation  of  the  sdencet,  i,  97. 
Final  causes,  I,  88 ;  ii,  10,  80,  91. 
Finance,  Principles  of,  I,  667,  674. 
— ,  Monopoly  in,  1,  692. 
Finances  of  the  world.  Bad  condition 

of  the,  II,  501. 
Fine  art  distinguished  fhMB  practical, 

i,  71,  662,  671 ;  U,  191. 
«•  — ,  Two  classes  of  objects  of,  I, 

670, 672. 
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F^metloB^  Rdatloai  oil  to  imwbiiIi.  L 

119. 
Funenli,  Hamaa  fcriflcet  offered  et, 

by  variotti  lavage  raoet»  U,  289. 
Fungi,  i,  841,  847. 
F&rwahrhalteii,  U,  410. 
Future  ezUtenoe,  belief  In,  Caneei  of 

the,  I,  201. 
,  Extent  of  tbe,  I,  691 ;  U, 

S61. 
»-  —  —>-—,  P6wer  of  the^  to  nodlf/ 

flodetj,  i,  891. 
^  —  —  — ,  more  nniFeranl  than  in 

immortalitj,  il,  881. 

GAIN,  Uw  of  gicateat,  i»  4,  80,  891, 
510;  ii,  226. 
^  Love  of,  and  ita  eonieqaeneei,  i, 

516;  ii,  841. 
<— 1  ^  ■  motive  to  adventure  and 

geographical  diaooverj,  i,  568. 
Galiani,  ii,  7. 
Galileo,  Share  of,  In  inaugurating  the 

sdenUac  era,  I,  96,  141;  Ii,  800, 

203. 
— t  Persecution  of,  Ii,  804. 
Galton,  Francia,  Ii,  488. 
GalvanI,  ii,  509. 
Ganglia,  Nature  of;  I,  878. 
GardlaMo,  ii,  290. 
Gaa,  Definition  of,  I,  849. 
— ,  the  normal  form  of  matter,  I,  988. 
Gaae^  Holidificatlon  of  th*  pemMMaL 

i,  8d2,  256. 
— ,  Moloeular  moroBiati  la,  1, 888. 
Gtiteroeteui,  I,  660. 
Gaitrocnemlun  muaole^  1,418. 
Gajitrula,  I,  889. 
General,  distingulahed  from  nbolmel 

truths,  U,  620. 
Generalitv,  as  a  teet  of  Importanoe  In 

knowl«Al^e,  U,  492. 
Oeneralixation,  Nature  of  the  proetM 

of,  ii,  416. 

—  con^idts  in  the  employment  of  ra> 
mote  means,  ii,  542. 

— ,  the  banis  of  organiiation,  D,  548. 
Genesis,  Uses  of  Uie  term,  I,  65, 178; 
ti,  80. 

—  of  matter,  I,  220. 

—  —  orjfanic  forms,  I,  800. 
•.  —  mind,  i,  857. 

—  —  man,  1,410. 

—  —  society,  I,  448,  474. 

—  ^  avarice,  i,  495. 

—  —  feeling,  11,111. 


Genetie  progreai,  I,  28,  81,  78;  B,  % 

87. 
— ^  Need  of  the  term,  i,  65;  II,  80l 

—  school  of  thought,  Ii,  18. 

— -  Ideas  not  inherited  but  acquired,  U^ 
88. 

—  phenomena,  II,  80,  61. .  * 
— -  —  occur  in  prolonged  scries,  11,  St. 

—  — ,  llhythmie  character  of,  ii,  66. 
.  _^  Wante  involved  in,  ii,  87. 

^  8ubdivi«ions  of,  ii,  105. 

Genius,  Undue  attention  paid  to,  U^ 

868,  600. 
^-  distinguished  from  Intellect,  InteU 

ligenoe,  etc.,  11,  472. 
Geniuses,  Psydiological  slgnificanoe  of, 

U,  612. 
Geoffroy   Saint-IliUire,  fitlenne,  Ad- 

vanced  views  of.  In  biology,  I,  117, 

119,  154;  Ii,  17. 
Geological  paradox,  i,  52. 
Geology,  Best  esublltthed  tmtha  o( 

incapable  of  proof  by  the  scnicai  u, 

405,  417. 
Geometry,  Gomte*s  treatment  of,  1, 1091 

—  as  a  human  Inventioo,  0,  887. 
George  Eliot,  ii,  468. 
Germ-cell,  I,  831,  882,  848. 
Germinative  layers,  I,  889. 

Germs  of  disease,  difficulty  of  tbcb 

study,  ii,  70. 
Gesture-language,  I,  486 ;  U,  188. 
Get»,  il,  299. 

••Getting  religion,**  11,  861. 
Ghoit  thtory  of  Btrbsrt  iptaoir,  1. 

802 ;  Ii,  259. 
Ghonts,  Fear  of,  I,  687. 
Gibbon,  Characters  of  the,  thai  bo8I 

resemble  man,  i,  426. 
Gladstone  on  Spencer's  reooncJllntloo 

of  science  and  religion,  il,  269. 
Gla.M,  The  ancients   ignorant  of,  U, 

199. 
Globe,  Cosmical  history  of  the,  I,  848, 

262,  279. 
Globlgerinie,  i,  321. 
Glycerine,  1,  806. 
God  as  an  hypothesis,  il,  7. 
-»,  Tbe  glory  of,  as  an  end  of  beings 

ii,  188. 
— t  Rant  on  the  existence  of  a,  11,  584. 
Goitre,  how  brought  on,  11,  68. 
Golden  rule  of  ethics,  I,  10,  896;  il, 

145,  442. 
Goode,  G.  Brown,  on  the  menhaden,  1^ 

68. 
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Htbit,  PUbMshy  oi;  n,  t44. 
HiMtit,  OoodiUoM  rtitrloClM  ipMlii 

to,  I,  46«,  474,  486;  U,  lMUl(  lU, 

S84,  2M. 
BabituAl  Acdoo,  I,  ISA,  184, 188, 189; 

11,844. 
Baciekel,  Enat,  ott  naa't  rfuUan  aIBbI> 

Uea,  1, 414. 
Haid^Fttnml  orglw  of  the,  U,  tM. 
HamUum,  Sir  WilUun,  od  phlkMophli- 

—  —  — ,  The  tim  "cooadoo**  «Md 
bj,  ii,  93. 

•—  —  —  Rowan,  IiiTOBtioB  of  quatoiw 

nloiu  bj,  tl,  888. 
Hamuden,  John,  U,  40S. 
HamU,  bow  derekiiod,  I,  481. 
— ^  Impoitanoa  of  the,  I,  481. 
Happineia,  Unisonal  demand  for  an 

increaae  of^  i,  14. 
«-,tbe  ttltimate  end  of  offort  (eonn- 

tkmX  i,  864;  U,  94,  111,  189, 188, 

136,  146,  188. 

—  defined,  U,  94, 108. 

— ,  Meant  to,  Ii,  106,  109,  188,  808, 

400,  470,  540. 
«-,  Objectiooableneai  of  tbo  woid,  8, 

147,  563. 
^,  IMn*et  and  indiioct  |»oriok  of,  H, 

153,  154,  544. 
^^  iDdividual  and  aoelal,  II,  154. 
*-,  bow  onlj  obtainable,  U,  154. 
^^  On^iaatlon  of,  Ii,  156,  159,  541. 
•»,  Primaiy  meaiia  to,  11, 158. 
— ,  The  two  modea  of  Inoraaafaif,  11, 

177. 
— ,  Life  dependent  on,  II,  496. 
«— ,  KogatlTe  and  poaiUTO,  11,  495. 
^,  not  attainable  by  direct  effort,  fi, 

544. 
**  Hard  tlroea,**  Soeiologieal  aignifioanct 

of,  I,  704 ;  ii.  810. 
Harmony  of  opinion,  II,  405. 
Hate,  I,  675, 679. 
BeadKhip  among  OMlfttiiad  tribaa,  I, 

810. 
— >  Raoea  dcfoid  of,  IL  815. 
Health,  Need  of  popnlafldng  tba  Inwa 

of,  1,  690. 
Bearing,  Senat  of;  an  Mthatio  iodal 

f  oroa.  I,  666. 
Heart,  MeUpbofkal  naa  of  tho  woid,  I, 

666. 
Beat,  regarded  by  Oomta  aa  a  pbonooN 

cnon  only,  wboio  oanaa  H  waa  Mia 

to  aoek,  1, 90, 118. 


Beit  Bawm  Pwiriaf^i  timtlia  on,  1, 1 14» 
—V  OMmIc  tffaot  of,  oppoaed  to  ovol» 

tlon  in  the  Bponeerlan  aenaa.  i,  175. 
BeaTon,  Origin  of  the  conception  of,  ii, 

267. 
Hecaatotbelam,  11,  855. 
ileliocentrio  theory,  n  aottled  queation, 

11,404. 
HelU  Veatchii.  B.  151. 
Uell,  Origin  of  tne  oonecption  of,  11, 

867. 
HeWetlua,  I,  95. 
Bemp  pUnt,  aa  an  tiamplo  of  female 

anpreiuaqr,  I,  659. 
Bennr,  Joeeph,  on  adentlfic  eiperimen- 

Ution,  Ii,  193. 
Bercttlea,  Meaning  of  the  •labora  of,  i, 

568. 
Bercdity,  Law  of,  I,  176,  485. 
— .  Influence  of  the  female  in,  popalar^ 

ly  ignored,  ii,  515. 
Beretici,  Meaning  of  the  peraecution 

of,  U,  878. 
Heroitratna,  Ii,  841. 
Beterogeneoua,  Progreaa  from  the  ho> 

mogcneoua  to  the,  1, 155. 
Heteromitai,  I,  881. 
Bierardiy  of  the  adeneea  aa  drawn  up 

by  Comte,  1,  8,  97. 

—  —  —  — ,  hjaitiun  of  aodology  in 
the,  i,  8,  9. 

^,  or  prieatcraft,  aa  a  mode  of  aequi- 
aition,  I,  587. 

—  of  mcana  to  enda,  11,  591. 

— >  or  prieatcraft.  Tendency  to,  In  all 

reUpona,  U,  861. 
Billcl,  Adranoed  moral  doctrinea  of,  I, 

10,  896. 
BIpparchua,  11,  900. 
Hippocratca,  I,  6N9. 
Hiatological  dcTelopment,  I,  839. 
Biatorical  method  in  tcnching,  i,  105, 

108. 
Biatory,  Superficial  eharaeter  of  the 

cnrrent,  1,  537,  544,  667;  11,  844. 
— V  Progreaaire  affect  of,  11,  186. 
Bobbea.  founder  of  the  negatire  phi- 

loaopny,  I,  95. 
— ,  hla  reoognitloB  of  the  aodal  foreea, 

1,138. 
Bomlnea,  I,  444. 
Bomo,l,418;  11,494. 
Homogeneity  among  organlaad  belng% 

1,418. 
Bomoseneoua,  Progwaa  from  the,  lo 

the  heterogenoooa,  1, 155. 
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Immorcalltjr,  aot  dtli^d  to  bt  ptcmd^ 

Impaet  of  bodioo.  Porao  tiplalotd  on 
the  principle  of  the,  1, 159,  m^  ttU, 

290,  X91,  Ut ;  U.  4. 

—  *— ,  jfoUraiMliiiolooulftr.l,  t91. 
Implemeou  ae  o  eeouodary  fofm  of 

produotloo  tod  thm  meoiii  to  prU 

mmry  production,  i,  M7. 
Improvement  of  Mdctjr  •■  n  fttoetloB 

of  gOTemniMit,  I,  ;ii ;  U,  S16,  SSI, 

S46,  ft78. 
InpuMve  aotlooti  li,  til,  Sli,  SSI, 

—  —  potieeitM  Bond  qvito,  U,  tl4, 
I4i. 

•-  —  devoid  of  Moral  quidltj,  U,  tl4, 

•44. 
^  — ,  often  lalir  than  deUberntlfe,  il, 

SS7. 
Inadaptatlon  In  natoft,  1, 488,  677 ;  il, 

69. 
InoftodoMnoi  of  nebula  tnd  itan, , 

291,  266. 

Xnceutivea  to  InuUectnal  labor,  Noid 
of,  1, 4. 

«-  —  —  -^  The  two  principal,  I,  8. 

Incest,  Abbomnce  of,  a  lurvival  of  to* 
▼erer  lavage  cuatooia,  ii,  484. 

Increaw  of  intellect  and  of  knowlodga^ 
ii,  488,  488,  489. 

India,  Mortality  in,  fhnn  nake^iite^  I, 
686;  ii,  271. 

Indiana,  North  American,  not  dimin- 
ishing in  number.  1, 477. 

IndiffcreoOB,  Prevaienoa  of  moral,  II, 
447,  448. 

Indignation,  a  form  of  anger,  U,  841. 

Indirect  equilibration,  1, 178. 

—  method  of  conation  eiplalned  and 
distinguished  fhm  the  direct  method, 
I,  476,  661 ;  ii,  94,  96,  99,  ISO,  160, 
164,  178,  181,  190,  273,  878,  880, 
881,  479,  641. 

«-  —  —  — i  Deception  involved  In  the, 
I,  600,  601. 

—  — i  Application  of  the,  to  «^ 

dal  acicnco,  U,  101. 

•»  — —  — V  opplled  thua  far  cbleflj 
to  phjiloal  phenomena,  II,  161. 

•*  — i  Biamplet  of  the,  II,  198, 

176,  886-891 

•»  ^  —  — ,  flodet J  ttot  a  pradaet  of 
the,  11,211,  211 

goternment,  II,  281. 


Indirect  method  ol  oonatlon,  the 
tial  of  dynamic  action,  U.  S78. 

—  —  —  — ,  Modus  operandi  of  tbi^  1^ 
880. 

—  «*  —  -%  raralv  emplojed  bj  delib- 
erative bodies,  ii,  896. 

^—  —  — V  Uigheet  possible  appUoa* 

tlon  of  the,  ii.  640. 
a«u  or  f uiifltifiiiAL  ■<M4al  iiliMioBBeBa.  L 

701. 
Individual  utIUty.  11, 182,  S81 
Individuality,  Multiple,  in  the  mttom 

ivsiom,  i,  186. 
^  In  phmts,  1,  286. 
Indivkluali,  Orden  of;  I,  826,  887. 
Induction  logically  defined,  l|  19I|  ll| 

201. 

—  distlnguiebed  from  dednetlon,   I, 
191  {  il,  617. 

^,  to  what  eitent  employed  bj  tbo 

ancients,  II,  201. 
Industry,  Origin  of,  I,  488. 
— ,  Limitations  of  the  term,  I,  681 
— >  8trttggli«  of,'ii,  88. 
Inequalittos,  Seiuo-eodal,  i,  641 
Inequality  of  knowledge,  Infelllfinee^ 

and  education,  and  its  oooeoqoeneei^ 

i,  23,  6C9,  679,  646;  U,  686,  SSt^ 

696,  602,  606,  607. 

—  »  wealth  and  lu  cause,  I,  616, 819^ 
622,  679 ;  ii,  638,  697,  601 

sei  in  dress,  I,  642,  660. 

duties,  i,  648,  661,  661. 

•* education,  1,646,  662;  ^ 

616. 
ri^ts.  I,  646,  661 

—  in  the  distribution  of  knowledfe,  1^ 
636,  687. 

«-  —  social  condition.   Cause  of;   U, 

631 
«—  of  native  Intellect  eiaggeratod,  II, 

698. 
Infinitesimal,  Proper  aenae  of  the  term, 

i,  226. 
Infinity,  Need  of  recocnising,  I,  227. 
— >  The  mind  shrinks  nom  conteoqilat- 

ing.ii,6. 

—  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  poet,  il, 
37. 

Inflortseenoe  aa  illustrating  ofden  of 

individuality,  I,  887. 
Ingenuity,  Definition  of,  I,  661 
Initial  means,  11, 109,  64a 
Innocence|ll,  141. 
Innocent,  Th«  word,  not  etymologfaaHy 

antithetical  to  guilty,  il,  141« 
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Immorullty,  not  dtli^d  to  bt  proftdt 

Imptet  of  bodioi.  Poiw  tipltlMd  oo 

Um  principle  ojf  the,  1, 159.  «M|  ttO, 

S9U,  X91,  »«S ;  U.  4. 
«—  —  —>,  Molar  end  molecultr,  1, 191. 
Implenenu  ae  e  leoundery  fotm  of 

production  end  tbe  meene  to  pci* 

mmry  prodoctkio,  i,  547. 
Improvement  of  lodetj  as  a  fonetlon 

of  goTemment,  I,  HI ;  U,  S16,  XSl, 

S46,  A78. 
ImpuMve  actlont|  U,  81l|  814^  884| 

888. 

—  —  potieiilBg  Boral  qwUtji  U,  814| 
841 

«»  —  devoid  of  moral  qualltjr,  IL  814, 

844. 
^  — ,  often  ealer  than  dellberatlfe,  U, 

827. 
Inadaptatkm In natare, L 488, 877;  U, 

69. 
itmniMJ^^^Mtii^  of  Babuls  and  etara. 

881,  8A8. 
bcentlf  ea  to  InuUectnal  lahor.  Need 

«f.l,4. 
—>  —  —  —,  Tlie  two  principal,  I,  8. 
Incest,  Abhorrence  of,  a  tunrivai  of  §•- 

▼erer  aavage  caaumia,  11,  464. 
Increaie  of  intellect  and  of  knowledgi^ 

il,  488,  488,  469. 
India,  MorUUty  In,  from  enakeOiite^  i, 

686;  li,  271. 
Indlane,  North  American,  not  dlmfai- 

Iflhlng  in  number.  I,  477. 
Indiffereoos,  Pre?alence  of  moral,  II, 

447,  448. 
Indlf^tion,  a  form  of  anger,  II,  841. 
Indirect  equilibration,  1, 178. 

—  method  of  conation  eiplalned  and 
distingttinhed  from  the  direct  method, 
i,  476,  651 ;  11,  94,  96,  99,  180,  160, 
164,  178,  181,  190,  278,  878,  880, 
881,  479,  641. 

«-  —  —  — ^  Deception  involved  In  the, 

I,  600,  601. 
«- i  Application  of  the,  to  ao- 

dml  icience,  ii,  lol. 
•»<—  —  —>  applied  thoi  f^  chiefly 

to  phyiical  phenomena,  U,  161. 
•*  — i  feiamplei  of  the,  U,  198, 

876,  888-891 
•»  —  —  — >^  fkwlety  not  a  prodnet  of 

the,  11,211,  211 

fovemment.  Ill  281. 


Indirect  method  of  oonatlon,  the 
tial  of  dynamic  action,  IL  878. 

—  —  ^  — ,  Modui  opeiandl  of  the,  il. 
880. 

—  —  «-  — V  rarely  employed  by  delib* 
erative  bodiea,  ii,  896. 

^—  —  — V  iligheet  possible  applica- 
tion of  the,  IL  640. 

— ,  or  functional,  social  phenomena,  I, 
701. 

Individual  uUUty.  II,  182,  881 

Individuality,  Multiple,  In  the  nervoua 
system,  1, 186. 

—  In  plants,  i,  288. 
IndlvMuals,  Orders  of,  I,  826,  887. 
Induction  logicaUy  detoed,  l|  191  (  II, 

201. 

—  distlnguishod  from  deduction,  I, 
191 ;  II,  617. 

— ,  to  what  eitent  employed  by  the 

ancienU,  ii,  201. 
Industry,  Origin  of,  1, 481 
— >,  Limitations  of  the  term,  I,  681 
—I  BtrugglfS  of,'ii,  88. 
Inequalities,  Sexuo-eocUl,  i.  641 
Inequality  of  knowledge,  Intelligenee, 

and  education,  and  its  consequences, 

i,  23,   6C9,   679,  646;  ii,  636,  688, 

696,  602,  606,  607. 
~  ->  wealth  and  iu  cause,  I,  616, 619, 

622,  679 ;  li,  688,  697,  602. 
-»  —  sex  In  dresii,  i,  642,  660. 

—  —  —  -*  duties,  i,  648,  661,  661. 

—  — ' education,  I,  646,  662 ;  ii, 

611 

—  —  —  —  riffhts.  I,  646,  668. 

—  In  the  distnbution  of  knowledge,  II, 
686,  687. 

«-  —  social  condition.  Cause  of,  11, 
681 

—  of  native  Intellect  exaggerated,  li, 
698. 
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uporei  contained  In,  11,  87. 
Penuteuch,  evidence  of  lu  poljthelatle 

character,  i,  8u6. 
People,  All  power  ultlmatalj  rtaddca  ia 

the,  U,  288. 
Perception,  Nature  of,  1, 188, 88 1, 401 ; 

li,  888. 
<»  distinguUhed  ftvm  acnaatloo  1, 881, 

888,  887. 
—  does  not  imply  BM»lor  aetloo,  i, 

388. 
<^  VlTldnesa  of,  InTcrecW  proportioQ- 

al  to  that  of  venaatlon,  I,  887. 
Perfection,  Tett  of,  U,  178. 
Perfcctionmcnt  aa  the  end  of  affort,  II, 

187. 
Perpetual  motion,  Fallacj  of,  oanM 

Into  Mdal  pclenoo,  i,  86,  88. 
Ptrilfttnot  of  forof,  1, 168. 
-—  th^  tfiM  nrouf  of  tht  ttl8itM8  ol 

an  etternal  world,  1, 187. 198. 
«.  -.  condition  of  varlflcatioo,  1, 198. 
Perfooal  equation,  II,  419. 
PeMimitm,  II,  480. 
Pestilence,  Connlcal  algnifleaasa  aad 

tr%  misiion  of,  II,  70,  89. 
Pett<tekofer  on  the  eompoiita  nalofo 

of  the  chemical  elementi,  i.  889. 
Phenomena,  Claitlflcation  of,  11,  78, 

108,  106,  106. 
— ,  Tran«iti?e,  II,  78. 
— ,  Telaological,  II,  78,  110^  89,  108, 

106. 
— >,  Phjtical  and  pavdilcal,  B,  79. 
— ,  Genetic,  II,  80,  86, 106, 108. 
— ,  molecular,  fiffaat  of ,  oo  tho  Miod, 

ii,  81. 
«-,  Stafica  la.  with  rtfemea  to 

mj  of  ivauJta,  11, 101 


Ph8BoiB8B8,  NnUinl  n,  arflfislal,  & 

108,  106,  106. 
Phenomenal  claaaifleatioo  diitiagwlihad 

from  logli*aL  I,  148. 
Philanthropy,  I.  678. 
— ,  Que«tlonahle  utllltj  of  thi  ptofOt 

lent,  I.  618. 
—I  Correlatlfe  of,  1, 679. 
— ,  EgoUtIc  UhIh  of,  11,  870. 
^  diatinguiiihcd     from  huBMaitariaa* 

lam,  II,  460,  468. 
PhiloprogenitlTcneaa,  I,  676. 
PhiloKopbcrK,  regarded  1^  Ooaito  aa 
I      unfit  for  legbbtora,  i,  186. 
Phlloaophy,  &latioua  ol,  to  idoBca^  I, 

7. 
^  Practical  object  of,  I,  86;  0, 188. 
— ,  Spenoer'a  definition  of,  1,  167. 
-»  of  cauMd  drcumatanoaa,  or  aaceaa^ 

ty,  11,  4a 

—  —  aaTagea.  how  elaboratad,  II,  878. 
*-,  Sterility  cf  most,  11,  600. 
Phoradendron,  I,  849. 
Photography,  I,  674. 

Phrenology,  Comte  on,  1, 181. 

— ,  Uneiceptionable  etymology  al  tha 

word,  I,  188. 
— .,  Comte*a  auhatituta  for  tha  word,  I, 

1S8. 

—  M.  psychology,  I,  184. 
Phylopfneila,  I,  189,  867. 
Phyloiieny  and  ontogeny,  I,  84L 
Physical  paradoi,  I,  68. 

—  anil  psychical  plienomeno,  II,  79. 
Phyaloianis  I\>pular  faith  la,  1, 89a 
Physloa,  Rvlatlft  poaltUllf  of;  1, 101 
— >,  Comte*!  definition  of,  I,  HI 

— -.  sutidlviiitonof,  1,114. 
Physiological  division  of  labor,  1, 171 

—  units,  i,  818. 

—  — >  dtstiiiguishi'd  from  morphologlci^ 
1,811 

Physiology  of  braln-funrtloB.  1, 877. 
Physitheism,  U,  266,  866, 867. 
Phytoncimy,    phytotomy,    phyloUty^* 

additions  proponed  to  Comte*!  Mo> 

logical  terminology,  I,  180. 
PIctographa,  11,  188. 
Pithecanthropi,  i,  488. 
Pithecanthropua,  I,  444 ;  U,  494. 
PUnea    of   sublllty  In   proCoplaaado 

maaaea,  I,  868. 
Planets,  Probabla  aiiatcaea  ol,  la  olhar 

systems,  I,  243. 
—^Constitution  of  tha  oiitor,  dUfar«i 

from  that  of  the  lonar,  I,  864. 


PlmU  ilUtlD 

8M,aaT,  I 

BH. 

—  proper,  1, 
— ,  Peir  of,  i 

PUnL-wonhi) 

PluMD  bodii 

topluiD,  1, 

—  — .Funeil 


Plutidul-Zdo 
PktonUin,  il, 
PlatjrcDtfmlc  i 
Plar,  Theory 
Plcaiure,  lot 

r«»nl  ot  1 
—  nd  ptln, 

080,   SSa; 

IM,  ail. 


urt.  II,  III 
— ,  Til*   are    .      ._  ,   ^ . .„  .  ,.„  „.. 

m.  ii,si9.  "  '      '"■» 

— .  CI«fo  OD  prolungod  txcMllrt,  II,  '  Poi.!iloti,  VtUt  of.  In  noutloB,  II,  a8«„ 

H9.  I       a67.  ™.     .     ". 

Plenum,  I.  228.  _,  ,ocl«l,  EmplT  pumiill  of.  II,  4»9. 

Pliny,  it,  Ml>.i.  PofiliTc.  Coml«n  wnw  of  tbe  word,  L 

Fulnsoi,  I'uvor  shown  b.T,  to  Cointc'i  —  Insiiiuilon  <Bipre«ilon  o(  tbe  Dak« 

pliiloiophic  rohtme,  I,  84.  [       ot  AreTll),  i,  72. 

Poi„)ii   ili-iiiiKuinIii'd   from   food  ind  —  pliUo.opliT  of  Auffuila  Comlo,  Brief 

mcliciiic,  I.  630.  I       ,nrvo»  nf  tl.c.  1.  8i. 

Po  iiiiMiic  ftigc  of  «cK.letj.  I,  *98. ,  porW  of  lu  tuprtmmcj,  L  M. 

PolilK'aloTOnoniv,nr.t]iiw  of,  1,4,10,        9«.  /•  -      . 

3»l.  »"':  ".  2^8  .  Adheretll,  of  the.  1.  84. 

M  «n  «pplic.l  Hcietice,  II,  11.  .  Influcncp  of  the.  In  France.  1,  84. 

—  — ,  *  unaiiiti>.'ninl  [&llacj  of  tbe  pre*-  —  «tB2C  of  (orlnl  devploprocnl,  I,  181 
•'""■It.  S7,  _  taw,  EfllMCT  of,  1,  149. 

—  — ,  The  mo  oppMlng  iehooI»  of,  II, ,  Cnduv  respect  for,  ii,  383. 

a      ^  ,  „       .  PoEiilirism  dlslln^uiaUed  from  iheologj 

—  cieotB,  aupcrfiiialll;  of,  1.  eST,  887  (        >nd  metsplit^i.-s.  I.  86,  92,  P3. 

">  "'■  ibe  idcntlfle  method,  I,  87. 
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Potltiflrai,  fiukldtl  diAmotv'of  iMft 

Comteaii,  I,  90,  91. 159. 
<— >  llerbeit  SpeBMrt  diiMBt  fhm,  I, 

143. 
Pteitlvity,  Teiitf  oC,  i,  99. 

—  of  all  phcniNiMiiA,  if  whoU/  kaowa, 
i,  101. 

PtoMessUm,  p«niMUieiit,  first  raeogni* 

tkm  oC,  i,  492. 
Fofteritj,  Popular  difrtganl  for,  II, 

892. 
Post-natal  inflocnoat  affaetlng  opiakmai 

U,  429,  4aO. 
Ptetulate,  Herbert  Spcnoer'a  imivomli 

ii,  415,  517. 
Poverty,  inoompatlbla  with  llbertj,  i, 

519. 
•—  —  «-  tocUl  progreM,  il,  697. 
<— —  —  the  proper  cmployinent  d 

natife  talent,  U,  flOO,  618. 
Powell,  J.  W.  OB  the  claiiifleatta  of 

primitife  religione,  U,  254. 

—  —  — ,  bin  termiiiolQgjr  critieally  ei- 
amined,  il.  256.     .' 

Practical,  True  nature  ol  the,  i,  664 ; 

ii,  157,  494.  552. ' 
Practicalit  J  as  a  test  of  the  value  of 

knowledge,  ii,  492,  498. 
«—  distinguished    from  eoononif,  Ii, 

494. 
— ,  True  and  false,  B,  851 
PniTer,  Subjeetlre  moral  cflica^  of,  0, 

279,  286. 
•— ,  Object  of,  arooDK  safagee,  U,  181. 
•^  ObjoctiTe  ineiBcacy  of,  il,  428. 
Preaiablefi,  Statutory,  of  different  na- 

tlonm  ii,  74. 
PredeftinatioD,  il,  18,  84,  88. 
Pre-establiMhed  harmony  between  feel- 
ing and  function,  I,  469,  609;  U, 

121. 
PMhistorie  roan  repreeented  by  eilst> 

inR  saTages.  i,  198,  456;  ii,  217. 
Prepirationii  for  life,  I,  808. 
PreMrrative  forces  of  Miciety,  I,  469, 

472,  474,  479,  480,  488,  597,  701. 
Pre-Mcial  derelopment,  I,  427. 
Presfiuro  the  only  rational  ooneeption 

of  force,  i,  229. 
PreTinion  aa  a  test  of  edenee,  1, 101, 

149;  11,246,247. 
Preycr  on  psychofceneelii,  I,  867. 
Priestcraft  as  a  mood  of  aJpquJsitten,  I, 

587. 
^.Proper  meaning  of  the  word,  I, 

588. 


PriesUiood,  ideiitlflfl^  Dimer  oC  8|  ^ 
19. 

—  — »  of  Oomu,  i,  186. 
Priesthooda,  how  power  to  eietctoed 

iMT,  L  19,  589 ;  il.  265. 
<— V  iiiduitrial  itcrility  of,  I,  589. 
—V  Anti-progressive  charaeter  d,  II9 

297. 
Pnestley,  i,  274,  689. 
Primary  aggregation,  i,  220. 
Primordial  problcma  of  Comte^  I,  89, 

111,  118. 
^  utricle  of  llohl,  i.  871. 
Prindple,  moral,  False  ideaa  about,  IL 

872. 
Principles   of    morality  of    Herbert 

Spencer,  i,  147. 

certitude,  ii,  511. 

Pringsheims  reeeardiea  into  the  ofltoe 

of  chlorophyl,  i,  846. 
Printing  aa  a  progrestlve  agenej,  11, 

185. 
Privacy  afforded  by  houeee.  Moral  ef« 

feet  of,  i,  556. 
Private  enterprise.  Encroachment  of 

government  upon,  i,  61 ;  ii,  578. 

—  — ,  Means  employed  by,  to  protect 
itself  from  state  interference,  il,  580. 

Prodigies,  Pnychological  position  of,  il, 

612. 
Producera,  I,  526. 
Production  dintinguished  from  aequl- 

aition,  i,  497. 
— ,  Amount  of,  per  capita  per  diem, !, 

497. 
— >,  Excess  of,  over  couiumptioo,  I, 

497. 

—  of  fooda,  i,  587. 

— V  Primaiy  and  ceoondary,  I,  646, 

547. 
— ,  Definition  of.  L  547. 
— ^  The  end  dlstlnguiahed  ftom  the 

means  of,  f,  547. 

—  of  artificial  appliances,  I,  561. 
^  —  clothing  and  shelter,  I,  556. 
— V  Accessories  to,  I,  565. 

— ,  Evils  of  ill^Justed,  i,  706. 
Profundity,  Use  of,  as  a  cloak  for  ■•• 

dkwrity  or  consdoua  falkcy,  il,  184. 
Progress,  ii,  158. 
—^Artificial  distinguished  from 

ral,  i,  IS,  27. 
^  Spontaneoua,  can  not  alwaye 

tinue,  i,  16. 
-^  Conditiona  of,  i,  18,  41. 
-^  Natural,  i,  10, 17. 


76-HI,31N,  SIT,  i-i*,il»;  U.  6,  IS, 

69,  li,  -2lrt),  iOH,  -nn,  sua,  Alio,  SiiS. 
—  the  liciiuulo^iii'  in  wcloliwT  o(  life 

In  binlofTT  nnd  oC  dyiwnica  ID  lutlbe- 

nuiicii.  li,  va.  Vii. 
— ,  Implied  Id  lltv,  i,  US;  D,  III,  ISt. 
— ,  Rliylhm  of,  i,  IIT ;  II,  SOa,  404. 


—,  InBucncM  oppoMid  to,  U,  6. 

— ,  Only  ■  tew  (.'ontribnt*  nnj  thlog  to, 

11,  12, 1*,17S. 
^  a  simple  continuation  of  tha  oHgl. 

nal  fornutlvc  impuliw,  U,  110. 
— ^  All  laM,  tim  rtiiult  of  IntcllMtual 
~  '       t  emotkinal   action,  ii,  160, 


1»<>. 


-,  Uo^idI 


1,  ise. 


— .OrKinir,  II,  171. 

— ,  Objitii.,.  and  mbjecUte,  11, 171. 

-^  Tent  of,  II,  ntt,  177. 

—,  the  iwQ  Unci  ainng  which  tt  baa 

tiken  iiloci,  II,  179. 
— ,  DJn-d  mi'iinH  (n,  II,  SOB. 
— ,  !*ocIal,  chlfflv  mattrlnl,  U,  4B). 

—  not  allalDBbJa  bf  direct  affort,  II, 

—  umI  pmcrtT,  II,  Wl. 
Profireixliru  Bji^lcni,  S«ed  «f,  I.  16. 

—  — .  Mvthiuliiot,  diltcrent  Irom  those 
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Prounoft,  1, 8S«.  Stt 

Profldeodal  latcrpodtioa,  DoelrlM  of, 

n,4«,74. 
Proslmate  cadi  of  ooaatioB,  ii,   108, 

109,  158,  808,  400,  470,  54a 
Pruriener,  B,  148. 
Pruft!«la, 'BaUrotd  manageiMiit  la,  U, 

581. 
PseuMdeaa,  1,180;  11,79. 
Pfttfuiopodia,  I,  818, 
PtychioiJ     phcnomeoa    dtotlngolshed 

from  phjiicftl,  ii,  79.  . 

alwayt  teleologioil,  U,  80, 

PnychoRcny,  I,  857,  448. 
Ptjrchologicid  panuloi,  i,  51. 
— >  plienomeiu,  I,  880. 

—  uniu,  I,  403. 

P«ycholo^  fretted  bj  Conto  tt  trtii- 
•oendenul  biologj,  i,  181,  145. 

«^  ObjectionablencM  of  tbo  term.  L 
124. 

»-,  Herbert  Spencer*!  Priadplat  of, 
rcTiewed,  i,  184. 

—  of  ideaA,  ii,  401. 

—  and  pbjiiolofir,  GonforgeQee  ot  IL 
563. 

Pfnrcbothdsm,  ii,  858-858. 
Ptolexj,  ii,  200. 

Public  education,  Snperioritj  of,  i,  890. 
Punishment,   Fear   ol^  mU^ifim    fo^ 

guilt,  ii,  861,  363. 
—V  PreTailing  theoiy  of,  falae,  U,  884. 
Purpose  without  de^gn,  11,  118. 
Purposes  of  nature,  C859,  681. 
Pyramids  of  E^jpt,  Object  of  tbo,  U, 

296. 
Pjthagoraa,  Ii,  200. 

QUALITATIVE    brain^erelopaieBt, 
i.  439. 
Quality,  Ail  questiona  of^  rediidblo  to 

thoK;  of  quantity,  i,  103. 
Quant:utiTe  and  qiuditatlTo  inereoao  of 

kno<rledge,  i,  491. 
Quatemionf,  ii,  388. 
Quatrefages,  A.  de,  1,  414. 

RACniDIAX  mtnlngitii,  Ii,  84. 
Kadiatios,  Apparent  loM  of;  L 
163. 

—  the  force  nhidi  retultf  la  diaaolo- 
tion,i,  167,  175. 

<—  and  graviution,  Goerolc  Interactkm 
of,  i,  230,  231,  251.  281 ;  Ii,  84. 

«-,  in  what  aense  p.«lBarilj  doo  to 
graviution,  I.  231. 


Railroad  problem,  Hltloiy  of  tho,  IL 
576,  580.  581. 

—  — ,  Statistick  bearing  upon  the,  U, 
580,  581. 

Railroads,  Danger  of  tra?e!  on,  eiag- 

geratcd,  ii,  2u8. 
— ,  European  systems  of,  11,  577. 
RaiiivStfS  the  Great,  I,  567. 
Ratbcination,  I,  404. 
Rat.onaUi(m,  llUtorlcal  peralstonoe  of^ 

ii,  U. 
Rationality,  upon  what  dependent,  1, 46. 
liealitv,  Herbert  8pencer*a  definition 

of,  {,  157. 
-^  Proof  of,  I,  192. 
Reason  called  **roofable  lnstlnot**b7 

Do  BlainviUe,  1, 123. 

—  distinguislied  from  Instinct,  I,  123, 
188,  190,  491. 

->,  Transition  from  instinct  to,  L  190. 

—  a  legitlinate  meana  of  arrlTtng  at 
truth,  I,  330.465;  11,417. 

—  as  a  social  factor,  I,  395,  806,  614. 
— ,  Definition  and  psychological  nature 

of,  i,  404. 

—  distinguished  ^rom  reasoning,  1, 404. 
— ^  when  a  dangeroua  tiement,  11,  287, 

288,  290,  302. 
Reasoning,  QualitatlTO  and  qoantlta- 

tive,  i,  190. 
•— ,  Psychological  proeeM  of,  I,   190, 

404  ;  ii,  512. 
— ,  Analogical,  indoctire.  and  dedno> 

tlTc,  distinguished,  i,  191. 

—  distinguished  from  logic,  i,  191. 
Reciprocal  relations  of  man  and  tho 

universe,  ii.  1. 
Reconciliation  of  adenoe  and  reUgioa* 
Herbert  Spencer'a  proposed,  i,  156, 
196;  ii,  269. 

—  — —  —  — .   Remarkable 

coincidence  In  iUuatratit*;;,  ii,  269. 

RediMOvcry,  I,  552,  553. 
Rediittributlon  of  matter,  I,  160. 
Refiected  images,  Savaee  intcrpretatioa 

of,  i,  200;  ii,  259,  263,  266,  274. 
Reflection,  Intellectual  proceaa  of,  I, 

880. 
Reflei  action,  I,  185,  854,  878 ;  II,  90, 

316. 
Reforn,  aodal, Ultimatt  objecu  of, i, 

14. 

—  — ,  Ideal  aystem  of,  1, 18. 

—  — ,  The  demand  for,  confined  to  en- 
Hglitened  communities,  il,  447. 

Reformation,  ProtesUnt,  ii,  302,  304. 
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Keteareh,  EdnmtioB  of,  II,  665. 
Re^Uunoe  as  a  property  of  matter,  i, 

168,  192. 
— ,  Law  of  least,  I,  160. 
BespecubiUtT  aa  an  arguaeat  for  dog- 

uiatUm,  U,  21. 
Respiration,  oomnKm  to  plants  and  an* 

ImaU,  i,  652. 
P  ^piratury  foods,  I,  664. 
Re«pon«ibilicj,  li,  647, 665,  667. 
—,  Dr.  Wayland  on,  i,  667. 
Bestraint  ai  a  f unctioii  of  goTorament, 

il,  213,  261,  266,  26»,  246. 
BetanJ«Uin*«,  I,  54. 
Bctina,  Cortical  layers  of  the  brain 

oonpared  to  tbe,  I,  878. 
Berelation,  Contests  about  tbe  Inter* 

pretaticm  of,  U,  140. 
Bevenue  of  tbe  United  States,  Sonvoes 

of  the,  ii,  606. 
Bevenuea,  Farming  of,  I,  66. 
— ,  Just  mode  of  imising,  il,  396. 
Keward  and  punisbment.  Future,  1, 692. 
Rhizopods,  i,  838,  646,  648. 
Bhytbm,  cbaracteristie  of  genetic  prog- 
rets,  i,  75 ;  U,  86. 

—  of  motion,  I,  160. 
BIgbt  of  might,  I,  62,  602. 

— ,  Abstract,  i,  62 ;  ii,  142,  146. 
-»  of  man  to  study  and  eontrol  nat- 
ure, ii,  12,  17. 
-»,  Absolute,  as  tbe  end  of  effort|  II, 

13rt,  14^,  146. 
— ,  Doing,  aA  an  end,  II,  169. 
~,  Utiliurian  definition  of,  il,  140, 141. 
—-originally  equiralent  to    peraonal 

advantage,  ii,  446. 
Rl^hteousncsfl,  ii,  139. 
Robbcrv  as  a  mode  of  acquisition,  I, 

r>83.  * 
Roman  Church,   improper  use  of  tbe 

term  by  ProtestantH,  I,  694. 
Romance,  Mission  of,  n,  640. 
Romanes,  O.  J.,  ii,  50. 
Rosacene,  ii,  63. 
Rotifera,  i,  660. 
Rouf!h.4,  Sociological  significance  oif,  II, 

373. 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  Negatl?e  pbl- 

losopby  of,  i,  95. 

—  — >  —  on   the   superiority   of  the 
natural  utktc  of  society,  II,  176. 

Rudimentary  organs,  ii,  62. 

Rumford,  Count,  on  the  properties  of 

water,  II,  55. 
Burner  as  a  source  of  error,  II,  427. 


SABiBISM,  II,  264. 
Saccbaromyces,  I,  641. 
Bacrifices,  Human,  by  savagea  at  f^ 
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